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FOREWORD” 





THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK for 1925-1926 is the seventh edition. The his- | 
torical material contained in previous editions has been revised and added to, thus 
bringing it down to date. A large amount of new material is also presented, a great 
deal of which interprets the attitude of the Negro. This matter is compiled from = 

every available source and has been supplemented by the researches of the Editor, — 
especially with reference to the progress of the group, migration, the Negro in politics, 


rl f me 

NEGRO YEAR BOOK continues to be the standard work of reference — 

on all matters relating the Negro. It is the most extensively used compendium of 

information on this subject. Its circulation extends to every part of the United © 
States, to Canada, the West Indies, Central America, South America, Europe, Asia — 


the Negro in Africa, race consciousness and race relations. 
THE NE 


and Africa. 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK provides, in an inexpensive form, a succinct, 
comprehensive and impartial review of the events which affect the interests and — 
indicate the progress Negroes are making. It furnishes a compact but comprehen- — 
sive statement of historical and statistical facts arranged for ready reference. Itisa 
permanent record of current events and at the same time an encyclopaedia of his- — 


torical and sociological facts. 








Especial attention js called to the bibliographical section which contains the : 


most extended and comprehensive bibliography which has been put out on the Negro — 
in the United States. This bibliography has been topically arranged so as to he. 
helpful to the student who wishes to pursue further the investigation of any particu- 


lar subject. 


The 1925-1926 NEGRO YEAR BOOK, in addition to its interest for the general. 
reader, its usefulness in the study of the Negro by Mission Study classes, YoOMsGes 
A. and Y. W. C. A. classes and literary clubs, is especially adapted for use in schools 4 


where sociological and historical courses on the Negro are given. 


The price of the NEGRO YEAR BOOK, postpaid, is paper cover, $1.00; board © 


cover, $1.50. Special rates to aa 
. ADDRESS he 
THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY, | 
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Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. : 2 
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Sixty Years of he 


1866-1926, 





2 Heneary first, 1866, marked the beginning of the opportunity for 
_ Negroes in every part of the United States to enter upon an era of prog- 
_ ress; for thirteen days before this date, this is, on December 18th, 1865, 
the “Thirteenth Amendment, declaring slavery in the United States a- 
bolished, was adopted. It is not generally recognized that the Emanci- 
> pation Proclamation of 1863 applied only to those states and sections 
of states then in rebellion against the Federal Government. ‘The result 
was that there were almost one million slaves who were ‘‘for the present 
left precisely as though this proclamation was not issued.” ‘The decree 
of December 18th, 1865, however, freed all. On or about the first day 
of the following January the late masters and the late slaves entered 
into an agreement whereby the former were to furnish the land and the © 
latter the | labor to the end that both might live and prosper. Thus white 
_and black set to work to rebuild the wasted and devasted South. In 
this rebuilding the Negro not only tilled the soil of the South, cleared 
_ her forests and helped to build her cities but in spite of many disadvant- 
ages: he has himself made a most remarkable progress. ‘The extent of 
_ this progress is shown in what follows: 















‘Statistical Statement 
Progress Negroes _ 
Sixty Years. 






















Value Church Property ----- SPSS a 


| Gain in - 
1866 : 1926 Sixty Years 
ooo =e r 7 
See eae 12,000] 700 ,000 688 ,000 
Br Operate = Se oS 29000] 1,000,000 980 |000 
Businesses Conducted _-_-- - LS EO ipl ee Dei 0,000 67 ,900 
. Wealth Accumulated... ___-- eos 4 $- 20 ,000 “O00 $2 ,000 ,000,, ,000/81 . .980 ,000 5000 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS— : ; | 

= Per Cent Waerabes = Se a aca eee 10 90) 80 
-- Colleges, Normal Schools_..--_---- Extew 15 . 500 485 
es Students i in hie pene fee ie BG AE 100 ,000 2,150 500 2 050 000 

Teac. ers in 2. CNOOISS sees] SSS ‘ . 1 7; 
' Property for Higher Education_--_- pests 60 ,000 40 ,000 ,000 39 ona ae 
_ Annual Expenditures for Education __- -| 700 ,000 37 ,000 ,00O0 36 a0 Rie 

Raised by Negroes... © --=----- | 80 ,000 3 ,000 ,000 2,920, 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS— | 

fens ivan Naty - 700 47 ,000 46 ,300 
Number Chure sere EE SSA Da RE 600 ,000 5 ,000 00] 4 ,400 ,000 
“gunday Schools.“ /-0-. sacs oe ee SAS > 1,000 4 ‘000! 45 ,000 
Sunday School Pupils_..-..----------- ; 50 ,000 3 ,000 ,000 2 ,950 ,000 


1 ,500 ,000 190 ,000 ,000 98 ,500 ,000 






Survey of Events Affecting N egroes ; 


1922-1924, ce 





Large Increase 
In Property Holdings 
Made by Negroes. 


pred The most recent reports on property owning show that in 1923 Negroes in | 
Georgia owned 1,632,863 acres of land assessed at $15,567,057. The value of 
their city property was $20,179,465 ; the total assessed valuation of all their prop- 
erty was $48,233,541. The Negroes of Virginia in 1922 owned 1,920,485 acres” 
of land assessed at $28,899,656. The value of their city property in 1921 was- 
$18,574,120; in 1923 its value was $20,065,409. The total valuation of all their 
property in 1923 was $68,354,407. The Negroes of North Carolina in 1923 
owned 1,652,389 acres of land assessed at $48,343,205. The value of their city 


property was $30,332,118; the total assessed valuation of all their property was 
$102,435,004 6 a eal 











; Along with the movement of Negroes to cities has come a marked increase _ 
in the amount of property which they own in cities. Reports on property hold- | 


Ing in Georgia and Virginia indicate that there is a tendency for N. egroes to pur- = 


A 01 decrease in the acquisition — 
of rural property is offset, however, by the increase in the acquisition of property | 
in urban centers. 2S oh 







There is, on the whole, an increase in the purchasing of property by 
Negroes. Through purchases and rises in value, property holdings of © 
Negroes of the country are increasing each year by probably more than — 
fifty million dollars. “The value of property owned by the Negroes of 
the United States is now over $1,800,000,000. It is still true that the - 
lands which they own amount to more than 22,000,000 acres or 34,000 — 
Square miles, an area greater than that of the five New England States, 
New Hampshire, - Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode | 





Island, 











_Income From 12 Acre Farm 
$6,000 A Year. 


In the early part of 1924. extensive publicity was given to the fact 
that Riley Rogers, a Negro farmer, living near Lawrence, Kansas, had an 
income of $6,000 a year from a 12 acre farm. Truck gardening is his 
specialty. His aim is not to supply everything the market demands. — 
While he raises irish potatoes, sweet corn, cauliflower, et¢., his specialty 
1s cabbage, tomatoes and cucumbers. — Practically all of his produce is 
sold to local stores. He has 4 I-2 acres under irrigation. ‘The returns 
from the products of this plot was $4,500 for one year. His four sons 
and two daughters are graduates of the Kansas State University. 











‘THE NEGRO IN 1922-1924. 





Ise Machinery And 
Application Science 
To Farming Successfully 
Done By, Negro Farmers. 


: _ Although there has been a heavy migration from the farming dis- 

icts of the South to the industrial centers both North and South, the © 

Improvement of Negro farming has steadily continued. ‘This is reflected 

in the increasing number of farmers conferences and community, county 

_and state fairs which are being held. The 1924 Annual Tuskegee Farm- 

ers Conference brought together one of the finest and most intelligent 
troup of Negro farmers ever assembled in the South. This gathering 

of farmers indicated that the day of the ox in farming had passed. Many 

of these farmers came in their own automobiles and some of those from 

a distance came in special Pullman cars. 

zt One was struck by the intelligent way in which they discussed the problems 

_ which are now confronting the farmers of the country in general; as for example, 
the marketing problem, the problem of combating the boll weevil. Their dis- 

_ cussion of the preparation of fertilizers and the chemistry involved therein is an 

indication of this growing intelligence which will help to offset the migration of 

_ large numbers of Negroes from farms by enabling those remaining to successfully — 


grapple with the problems of the use of machinery and the applying of science 
to farming... : ; 
























- ‘The improvement made in Negro farming is in a large measure due 
o the teaching in farm and rural home improvement by the 275 Negro. 
agricultural farm and home demonstration agents working throughout 
the South. As an example of what these agents do, the annual report 
i G. W. Goodwin, Agent for Autauga County, Alabama, showed that 
ni the year, in addition to giving expert instructions about how to raise 
-otton, corn, peas and other crops and to improve live stock, he had > 


in installing water systems and five in installing up-to-date lighting sys- 
tems in their homes. — Be ee ge Barna é Z 
‘Still Great Need a8 
Improvement Conditions 
Negro Farmers. 


& 






















_ Although there is improvement going on there is still a great need 
for it as is shown by the following extract from the annual report of Mrs. 
L. R. Daly, Home Demonstration Agent for Montgomery County, Ala- 
ama. She says: pie aa 
“Tn the effort for better homes, the thing most needed wasn’t always 
done. Often it had to be what they were able todo. Sometimes it meant 
moving the kitchen from the front to the rear of the house, but every 
-home represented in the clubs had to show some improvement inside or 
yutside, and as a result, three homes were bought, three new homes built, 
welve houses repaired, twenty-nine porches built, forty-five rooms added, 
wenty-six toilets built where there was none before, forty-six premises 
hitewashed, fifty-three fences built and repaired, and seventy-four 
steps built and repaired. 
-_ Speaking of steps, perhaps there is nothing about the home for which there is 
a greater variety of substitutes. Frequently there are instances where nothing 
at all is used because there are no steps. Then one may find a bucket turned 


urnished plans for farm buildings and had assisted two of his patrons — 
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bottom upwards. Sometimes a large block answers the purpose, or an old chair, 
and in one home where the wife is blind, two upright pieces were driven inti 

the ground and a four-inch strip nailed across their top, which formed the one ~ 
step necessary for the climb up to the porch. : See 


“Most of the homes are sadly lacking in conveniences. If the agent 

did not carry along such things as she needed, often even the simplest” 

demonstrations could not be given. She canned at a home once where ~ 

there was nota panof any description. An iron frying pan, two iron ~ 

“pots, and a biscuit pan were the only utensils available. Frequently — 
there are no dishes to eat from. Many of the people use pie plates to 


eat from and drink out of tin cups.” : 


The primitive method of cooking on the fireplace is still being used. ~ 
As a result of demonstration efforts, however, twenty-six stoves have — 


been bought. One woman reports turning her turkeys into a much ~ 
needed stove.” feces 


The Negro and ae 
Federal Farm Loans. : : 

Negro farmers are not participating in the loans from Federal Farm 
Land Banks on farm property in proportion to their percentage of the 
total farmers of the country. They are, however, securing some federal 
farm loans both through Negro farm loan associations and through white 
farm loan associations. ‘This is indicated by the following: So 














Reports from the Federal Land Banks of Baltimore, Maryland, Columbia, - 
South Carolina, New Orleans, Louisiana and Houston, Texas, which serve the 
following states: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, fe 
stated that in April, 1924, there were in the territory comprising the above states, — 
49 Negro farm loan associations. The 16 Negro farm loan associations in the — 
States of Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi had applied for loans aggregating — 
$3,140,295 and had been granted loans aggregating $1,130,600, checks for this 
ameunt having been distributed. The twenty-seven farm loan associations in — 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida had borrowed — 
$1,290,410. ie Plea e 








There are in the State of Virginia no farm loan associations made — 
up entirely of Negroes. In the three counties, Southhampton, Surrey 
and Sussex, 83 loans totaling $131,700 had been made to Negro farmers. | 

There are six Negro farm loan associations in Texas. An examination 
of 2,000 loans made outside of these Negro associations and covering — 
the entire state indicate that 3.7 of the borrowers were Negroes. Re-— 
ports from sections of the state where there are the largest number of 
colored borrowers showed that 5.2 per cent of all the borrowers in th 
section were colored. Mr. John V. Van De Mark, Secretary of the Hous 
ton Federal Land Bank writes concerning the above percentages that. 
“It may be assumed that these averages are something of a gauge and — 
that our service is nearly commensurate with the farm ownership in this — 
district. In the census of 1920 colored farmers owned about 4 per cent — 
of the total acreage of farms and about 6 per cent of the farm property 
as measured by value of lands and buildings.” Seer iN 
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“In Spite Of Migration 
Just Treatment 
Holds Negro Tenants. 


___ How to keep tenants on plantations in spite of the movement to 
cities has been a most pressing problem. William Dockery, owner of a 
large plantation at Deckery, Mississippi, is reported to have kept his 
tenants for the following reasons: 













__ “His managers are not gun-men, and he has not changed them in 15 years. 
_ He has one place of 3,000 acres, 1,600 in cultivation, situated some 10 miles east 
of Mound Bayou, which has not had a manager in 20 years. He tells the tenants 


a manager, but has never found it necessary to do so yet. He had one tenant — 
' that made 17 bales with one mule. He gives results of six contestants for prizes 

based on greatest amount of cotton raised per acre. First, 550 pounds; second, 

385 pounds; third, 385 pounds; fourth, 375 pounds; fifth, 8370 pounds, and sixth, 
324 pounds. . feds: 

-_ _He paid out over $50,000 in balances, besides his tenants bought more than a 
~ dozen Fords and his tenants stili have some credits on his books and are in good 

shape. He requires them to raise corn, hay and Louisiana cane for molasses. 

He has lost only two families. 





uses Mr. Dockery sells mules to his tenants, one-half payable the first. 
year and one-half the second year. He does not allow mortgages against. 

the mules. The tenant must pay his debts out of the crop. He says 
he makes his money out of the crop and not out of the tenants. He sold 
$143,000 worth of merchandise in 1923, and-had a profit of $6,000 atter 
paying clerks. Almost any other dealer selling that quantity of goods 
in the Delta would have had a net profit of $40,000, but much of it would 
have been out in unpaid debts. ieee 


~ Crop is sold through the Co-operative Cotton Association. He — 
takes off 1 1-2 cents per pound and credits tenants for the balance. He 
rents his land for one-fourth the cotton, one-fourth the seed, and corn 
land at $10 per acre. Pays oil mill prices for seed and crushes them in © 
a co-operative mill at a profit of $2 to $6 per ton. He has some. white 
tenants, and handles all tenants on the same principle demanding that 
they pay him all that is due and he does the same by them.” 

















The Migration 
The Negro. #. 
The following is a summary of an article by the editor on “The. 
Negro Migration” which appeared in the Southern Workman for May, 
RO2G . 
“Ihe World War practically stopped foreign immigration to the 
United States. At the same time there were called to the colors of the 
- nations engaged in this conflict hundreds of thousands of foreigners re- 
siding in this country. These two causes and the growth of war indus- 
tries made a labor shortage in the North. To meet this shortage the 
labor supply of the South, mainly Negro, was drawn upon. This was 
he beginning of the largest migration of Negroes that has ever taken 
lace in the United States. After the close of the World War the re- 
rictions upon foreign immigration caused a continuation of the labor 
hortage in the industries. 












that if they make moonshine whiskey and operate a rowdy place he will send up _ 
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The migration of the past eight years, while it may be considered as one move- 
ment, has two important phases; that of 1916-1920 and that of 1922-1924. Th 
first of these really began in 1915, reached its maximum in 1917, and continu 
at a decreasing rate up to 1920 when, because of the economic depression, ita 
most ceased. Estimates made at the time of the number of Negroes who went 
North ranged from 150,000 to 1,000,000. The 1920 census showed, howeve 
that, in spite of the great movement of Negroes northward during the previous 
four years, the number of Negroes from the South living in the North had in- 
creased in the decade 1910-1920 by only 330,260. ~ =) Se 

Estimates of the number who have migrated in the past three years vary from 
100,000 to 500,000. It is very probable that if a census were taken this yez 
it would show that there are probably not 250,000 more Negroes from the Sou 
living in the North and West than there were in 1920. Asa matter of fact, man 
Negroes who went North in 1922-1924 were persons who had already been Nort! 
and had returned to the South during the economic depression. It is probab 
that during the past ten years several hundred thousand Negroes have mo 
from the South to the North and back again. = ae 


In Efforts 
To Check Migration 
South Used 

Four Methods. 


The South has not permitted a large part of her labor supply to ; 
to the North without making efforts to stop the movement. The various 
methods employed could be classified in the main under four heads 
The first of these was the use of the law; that is, enforcement of the 
ready existing labor laws and the enactment of still more stringent ones 
to stop the activities of labor agents. Licenses for labor agents we: 

_made prohibitively high; agents were sometimes arrested and heavil 
fined; in some instances efforts were made to enact laws to prohibit the 
_ operations entirely. + : : yeas 





Another method of checking the migration was propaganda. This was carried 
on mainly through white newspapers. Numerous items were published abot 
the hard times Negroes were having in the North and the anxiety of many 
return South. It was stated that they were imposed upon in the North and th 
from a financial standpoint were better off in the South; that they could not sta: 





that, in the North, Negroes are hired as a last resort and are the first ones fire 1; 
that the best thing for the Negroes is to stay where they can get steady jobs anc 
can make a satisfactory living for themselves and their families all of the tim 


Cartoons Set Forth 
Advantages South 
Disadvantages North. : . ; ee Te 
Numerous propaganda cartoons relative to the migration were pub- 
lished. The Memp'is Commercial Appeal and the New Orleans Daily — 
States ran a series of cartoons designed to show the advantages of the 
South and the disadvantages of the North. One of these cartoons was 
headed, ‘“‘Good Time North a Myth, Colored Man Finds’ and showed a 
Negro in the South fishing and a Negro in the North reading advertise- 
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ments in The Chicago ‘Pretender’ (Defender) such as “Bargain shoe 
sale, $16;” “‘Great sale of overcoats at the rare price of $40 each.” 
Another one of these cartoons was headed “Contrasts: Comforts in the So 


A Vision of Conditions North.” This showed a well-to-do Negro farmer § 
on his porch with his wife and family listening to a labor recruiter from the N 
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Underneath this cartoon was the legend, “Many a colored man comfortably 
housed and happy in the South is now being made to Jisten to the honeyed words 
of the labor recruiter of the North. Here is a familiar picture of to-day. If it 
means anything, it means that the Southern colored farmer is to turn.a deaf 
ear to the wiles of his sleek tempter.’’ Another cartoon in The New Orleans 
Daily States was headed, “Mr. Colored Man, Read, Ponder This’’ and showed 
%: first a Negro leaving his home in the South, his wife and children waving goodbye 
S to him. He was next shown walking down the street of a Northern city where 
he notes an advertisement of coal at $20 per ton and other indications of the 
high cost of living. ee, 
‘The most serious and effective method used by the South to check 
egro. Along with this disposition to give the Negro better treatment, 
1ere has been an effort to find out just how Negroes think and feel about 
the situation and what they advise should be done to better conditions 
so that they will be more contented and satisfied. 5 


pee Wages : ee 
One of Chief 
auses Migration. 
_ It is now generally recognized that the chief causes were economic. 
Cotton is the foundation of a large part of the economic activity of the 

yuth, so far as it relates to the Negro. The ravages of the cotton-boll 
weevil since 1916 has extended over the entire cotton section of the Sou.h 
east of the Mississippi. These unsettled farming conditions have great- 
y affected the situation,-as they concern the Negro tenant farmers. 
These had two alternatives: one, to increase their skill as farmers and 
by diversification of crops to make a living under boll-weevil conditions; 
the other to accept the high wages and other advantages which industry 
was offering in the North. The first was, to a large extent, a new venture 
for them and they experienced difficulty in getting financial advances 
for any farming venture except the raising of cotton. The result was 
that many thousands of these Negro tenant farmers chose the-second 














and easier alternative. | 


Perhaps the most important cause was the generally low wages paid Negro 
labor in the South. Low wages are among the reasons most often given by the 
' migrants themselves as the cause of the exodus. Although there is a tendency 










are still from five to ten times higher. Wages in the cotton sections of the South 

for unskilled workers range from $1 to $3 per day. In the Pittsburgh district 

Negroes are paid from $3 to $8; in Detroit they receive an average of from $3.50 
to $10 per day. 


Georgia Negroes 

ssue Statement 

auses Migration. 

While economic causes may be considered/as primary, there are other 
important causes to be noted. Two notable statements with respect to 
the causes of migration were issued during the summer of 1923. One of 
“these was by a State-wide conference of Negro leaders of Georgia and the 
kc sr was by a convention of representative Negroes of Mississippi. 
‘Summaries of these two statements are given because they were generally 
pted by the Negroes of the entire South as expressing their opinions 
erning the causes of the migration. _ 














NE 


gration has been the promise and giving of better treatment to the 


at 


to raise the wages paid Negro laborers in the South, the wages paid in the North. 
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‘The statement toca, by the State-wide Conference of Cores eaien ania F 
that chief among the reasons for the exodus of the Negro were: (1) Lack of ered 
facilities for Negro farmers; (2) low wages for farm labor; (3) poer housing con 
tions both in the cities and. rural districts; (4) bad working conditions on planta- 
tions managed by overseers in the absence of owners; (5) lack of educationa. 
facilities for Negro children; (6) poor accommodation for Negroes while traveling; 
(7) inequality in enforcement of laws; (8) unfair labor-contract laws, Us repeal 
of which has been asked; (9) mob violence. ie 





_Mississippi Negroes ‘ 
Point Out 
Chief Causes Migration. 


The statement issued by the convention of representative Mississippi 
Negroes pointed out as chief among the causes of the exodus: =H 


The statement issued by the convention of representative Mississippi. Negroes, : 
pointed out as chief among the causes of the exodus: ; 


1. The Negro feels that his life is not safe in Mississippi; that his life may be 
taken with impunity at any time upon the slightest pretext or PYONOCAHORS by — 
a white man. 
2. The defeat by Southern representatives in Congress of the Dyer Anceiayae 
_ing Bill has caused the Negro to believe that the South is irrevocably age ate 
to perpetuate therein lynch law and mob violence. 


83. The Negro has generally despaired of obtaining his rights as a citizen in : 
this section. 


4. While the law on its face is fair, yet when it comes to an application of that 
law to him, only too often it is but a dead letter. 


5. While all school money under the law should be divided equally, the Neste 2 
gets only about one-twentieth of his share. For every dollar spent for the edu- 
cation of the Negro child in the state, about $20 Is spent for the education of 
the white child. 


6. That almost invariably Negro tenant farmers charge their landlords with 
either no settlement or with an unfair settlement, and many of these Negroes, 
after appealing to both State and, Federal authorities in vain, have given ups in 
despair and sought other climes. 


7. The Negro generally finds himself wholly. excluded from all jury service. F 
whatsoever, and from all participation whatsoever, in the State and National — 
Government under which he lives. This he holds responsible for all of his many — 
inequalities and injustices under the law, and feels that notwithstanding the 
kindly feeling of many to the contrary, such a state and condition must ever — 
remain just so long as he is denied the ballot; since history affords no example ~ 
of mutual co-operation, contentment, and mutual welfare, where one group — 
assumes the guardianship of another and attempts to govern without the consent: 
.of the governed. : 
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Program Essentials Proposed : 
If South Is To Keep 
Its Negro Lat orers. 


An article in The Manulianrors Record, of Baltimore, sets forth: the 
_ more general view of the South with respect to how the Negro migration — 
movement can be met. The substance of this statement is that the South © 
cannot hold its Negro population under the conditions which have existed _ 
in the past. It must offer as good inducements as the North offers. It — 
is not enough to say that the South is the best place for the Negro and — 
that he is better treated here than in the North or that his health con 
ditions are better; for, although there is some truth in these statements, 
there is not enough to keep the Negro in the South when he ho the 
call of other sections. me 
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___ The Negro cannot be held in the South unless he can get as good living condi- 
_tions as he can get elsewhere and unless he is paid as high wages as he can receive 
elsewhere. — : pi ke 

__ “Tf the South wants to keep its Negro laborers at home it must. do certain 
shings, which may be summed up as follows: 

__1, Better homes must be provided on the farms and in the towns and cities 
of the South. These homes must be far better than have ever been furnished 
before to the masses of Negroes in the South. 
2. Higher wages must be given—wages commensurate with those that are being 
_ paid to the Negro in the North—wherever he is working, on the farm or in the 
factory. The day of low wages is gone and gone forever. eli 
__ 3. The Negro must have the fullest possible legal protection from petty arrests 
_by men who get a fee for arrests (and that system still prevails in some states.) 
_ 4, The white people of the South, whether they regard the Negro merely from 
_ the standpoint of a human being whose welfare they are responsible for, or wheth- 
_ er they regard him as an economic asset for the cultivation of land or the handling 
_ of factory products, or for other work, must recognize as a whole that this asset 
Must be safe-guarded, protected, paid, dealt with fairly and honestly on the 
_basis of the Golden Rule of doing unto the Negro exactly as we would want him 
to do unto us if circumstances changed and we were in his place.” 


[ovement Negroes North 

To A Few Industrial Centers. 

_ The movement of Negroes to the North is not to that section as a 
hole but rather to a few industrial centers. It is found that 1,139,505 
r 73.4 per cent, of the Negro population of the North is living in ten 
dustrial districts as follows: ; 

SipvennolincDisthichs sk to 47 ,550 
‘Detroit—Toledo District___-____-_2.___. SER ep ele h og ieee 55 ,918 


Cleveland—Youngstown District_______ pie tibe rior eet ge ae Soe ES 58 ,850 
Kansas City District ___. 2 ___ AUS Gin Sa sap nana eStore ha Rr heen is. 65 ,3893 





-ittsburgh: District_..__-.._ Beet Aa ah ed ees oes Nata Ris 88 ,278 

- Columbus—-Cincinnatt District. 0 eee aes 89 ,651 
BS Pe OUES SENSEI Che: 8s ee seca = Pe Pe Men NS er te 102 ,607 
MONITOR EO SCT Chae ee ae see ae eigen Pa ek 131 ,580 
Ema gel pia OIshhi Chen oe to Oe ee ye Res Ay er SS 248 ,343 
ENGwoy ork District sf ses 5 AS SOs Ae 2a SSE eat lee ere 251 ,3840 
POL alae re pe eto Sk ae ea Wik rb oe Sa eee. 1,189 ,505 





Negroes Make Good Sens Sa: 
In Northern Industries. _ seer on : 
-. What has the Negro done in Northern industry? The opinion, in general, 
of employers is that Negro workers have. made good and that in time they will 
have an equal chance with the white man to do skilled work. While, on the | 
-one hand, the largest number of Negroes is in the iron and steel plants and in those 
fields which require extended work and heavy labor, there are many other occupa- 
tions in which they are engaged. This is indicated by a report of the Department 
of Labor issued in July, 1923. This report showed a wide range of employment 
including such typical pursuits as are necessary to produce iron and steel, food. 
_ stuffs, leather, machinery, tobacco, automobiles, paper bags, copper goods, boil- 
ers, billiard tables, brass articles, chains, bricks, oil, saws, wire, railroad equip- 
‘ment, rubber, glass, textiles, china, cement, and various other articles of neces- 
sity and comfort, together with numerous occupations in construction, railroad 
work and transportation. : 


Norking Conditions 

d Wages Paid — 
Affect Labor Turnover. | 
Ypinions concerning the efficiency of Negro workers in Northern in- 
s vary. The results of an investigation of their efficiency pub- 
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lished in The Iron Trade Review for September, 1923 state that “expre 
sions from Northern iron, steel, and other metal-working establishmen: 
pertaining to.the efficiency of Negroes vary as widely as do those with 

regard to white aliens. Some have found them good, others bad or in- 
different. It is observed that Negroes are cleaner in their personal hab 

-than some of the European aliens. They use the shower baths more — 
often; they are of a happier disposition, easier to get along with; are — 

less suspicious and more tractable than foreigners of the quiet, sullen — 

type. Another thing in favor of the Negro is that he understands the 

English language. ; ve eer: 
The labor turnover of Negroes varies greatly, ranging from 10 to 70 per cent 















those paid to white laborers—have an important bearing upon the amount of — 
turnover. The Iron Trade Review investigator found that the turnover reported 
by one of the smaller foundries was 70 per cent. In this plant the Negroes re- 
ceived 53 cents an hour as compared with 70 cents an hour for white labor. In 








labor was reported to be 27 per centa month. Another establishment employing — 
the largest number of Negroes and paying them 80 cents an hour, $38.60 a week. 
- and $160 a month, had a turnover of only 10 per cent. ree aa 





Migration Movement. aes 
A Good Thirg : r a 
For The South. Sees i i ee 
The migration of the Negro is bringing about a change in the relation- _ 
ship and the attitude of the South toward the Negro. Before the mi- — 
gration the South was mainly concerned with how it might control Negro — 
labor rather than about the needs of the laborers and how they should — 
be treated. A result of the migration has been to focus attention on the 
needs of the laborers and to cause a great deal of discussion about how — 
they should be treated. It is causing the South to assume a new attitude — 
toward Negro labor. This new attitude is finding expression in the — 
tendency to pay Negroes higher wages, to accord them juster treatment, — 
including a tendency to give them better protection \under the law and to ~ 
provide better educational facilities for them. This latter tendency is 
Shown by the increasing amounts which are being expended in providing — 
better public school facilities. It has caused an effort to find out just — 
“how the Negroes feel and think about the situation, and what they advise 
pine to better conditions so that they may be more contented and satis- 

2 ea. : ee oe 

















Out of the great welter of discussion relative to the migration movement, — 
there has emerged the more or less general view that the migration of the Negro — 
will be a good thing for the South and the Negro. _It will be a good thin g for the — 
South for the reason that the Negro population will be more evenly distributed — 
over the entire country and it will tend to take away from the South the fear, — 
real or alleged, of race domination, and remove many of the peculiar characteris. _ 
tics which to-day hamper its development. ORS OS See “4 

The general effect on the South may be stated as follows: It will tend to ‘ : 








will improve the social life of both whites and Negroes: will tend to secure bette 
treatment of tenants, white and black; will secure better educational facilities. 
labor in the South, both white and black, will become more valuable and: w 
be accorded better treatment; and it will help to break up the mags of Negroes. — 
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It already appears that the counties, of the South in which the population is one- 
half or more Negro, are decreasingin number and the proportion of Negroes in 
: those counties in which Negroes, are still in the majority is decreasing. 


Special Efforts Made ~ 
'o Unionize 
gro Labor. 


oh special campaign was conducted in Baltimore in the spring and 
mmer of 1922 to unionize colored labor. Common laborers were urged 
0 unionize through the International Hod Carriers and Common Labor- 
rs’ Union. The campaign was conducted by the President of the La- 
rers’ Union and Organizer for the American Federation of Labor. 
in international organizer was also present. An effort was made to 
organize Negro carpenters. It is of interest to note that at this time a 
strike was being conducted by the Carpenters’ Union. ‘This involved 

arly 3,000 carpenters. : Be Le eae aor 
A colored national organizer of the American Federation of Labor was present. 
_ There were four colored locals in Baltimore affiliated with the American Federa- 
- tion of Labor and four independent labor organizations with a combined member- — 
--ship of 3250. These organizations were the Railroad Men’s Association which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. The Long- 
_ shoremen’s Association, The International Hod Carriers and Common Laborers’ 
Association, and the Colored Musicians’ Local, all of the American Federation 
-. group. The independent organizations were The Consolidated Hod Carriers 

- No. 1, The International Building Laborers Protective Association No. 3, The 
_ International Hod Carriers Building and Common Laborers Association No. 

- 124 and the United Hod Carriers of America. 


Negro Railroad Employees 

Urged To Form 

Their Own Unions. : 

- During the 1922 strike of railway shopmen which was general _ 
‘throughout the country, Negro railway shopmen, to a large degree, re-' & 
“mained on the job because in the main they were not members of the 
‘union. It was stated that in some sections of the South the railroads 
would not have been able to operate if the Negro shopmen had also gone 
on strike. R.L. Mays, President of the Railway Men’s International 
Benevolent Industrial Association, commenting on the Negro and the 
ailroad strike urged that organization of the Negroes was a stern necessi- 
y and gave the following reasons for his position: 














colored men and women in the railway service are composed of shopmen, main- 
- tenance of the way and the so-called railway clerks which means largely freight 

handlers, station and warehouse laborers. — ; i 

4 Second, people of our group are employed in largest numbers in the South- 
~ eastern and Southwestern section of the country. ; 

Third, the Federated Shop Craft unions recently or now on strike do rot take 

- eolored men and women into membership. : Be 

_- Fourth, there is on most roads a natural majority of white workers in these 

~ yarious crafts. The significance of this is that under established rules of labor 

practices, a majority of the employees of any craft, on any road, have the right 

_ to make the going rates of pay or the general conditions of work by agreement 

with the respective managements of the Labor Board. 

Analyzing the foregoing facts and taking into consideration the amount of 

olor prejudice that was shown prior to tre strike, plus the fact that an unbe- 

lievable number of Negro employees were out with the white men, it is important 

to warn and to urge Negro employees to organize themselves. 








+ “First, it must be recognized that the bulk of the several hundred thousand - 
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At Dallas, Texas, in July, 1922, too Negro car men and women ~ 
walked out with 500 white strikers. The following statement was is- — 
sued by a representative of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of Ameri- — 
ca of which the colored and white strikers were members. Rene 

‘We are anxious for Negroes to know that there are Negroes among 
the striking railway men. We enlist the sympathy of all the people. 
Of course, many of our people read of the strike in the daily papers, but — 
it is probably true that all of them do not know the real reason for it. — 
As railroad workers, Negroes have worked as a part of the union just as — 
have white workers. ‘The union has bound us up together. A raise for 
them has meant a raise for us and a cut for them has meant a cut for us. 

We are not asking for higher wages. Even though the cost of living has re- 
mained the same in some instances but in most has gone higher we only ask that 
our wage scale remain the same. eee 

In short, we have struck for three reasons: first, to maintain the present scale _ 
of wages and not accept the proposed wage cut; second, to demand time anda _ 


half for work on Sundays and holidays; third, to remain at work_on the eight — 
hour system.”’ : 
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Negro Organizer 

United Mine Workers 

Urged Stopping Discriminations 

And Organizing Negro Workers. g 


A large number of Negroes are members of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Samuel Pangburn, Negro Organizer for district 5 of this 
Union, in an open letter to Negroes who were working in the mines of 
the Connellsville Coke Regions, said: eens 

“The United Mine Workers of America know no man by the color — 
of his skin or the race of which he isa member. If there ever wasatime _ 
that the colored miner should join the United Mine Workers of America, 
that time is now. Prejudice and discrimination against the colored — 
man is stalking through the land everywhere and one of the ways to suc- 
cessfully combat them is to join the United Mine Workers of America. a 


Many of you have been told by officials and agents of the coal corporations _ 
that the United Mine Workers do not recognize the colored man. In the face — 
of this propaganda of the coal operators and their agents thousands of our race _ 
are members of this great organization, and we regret that men of the race are _ 
working-in the mines that are on strike. We also feel that such actions by men _ 
of our race are fomenting trouble between the two races of an organization that 
has always given us a square deal. The United Mine Workers of America have _ 
done more to remove hatred and prejudice in the labor movement and to restore _ 
peey and good will between man and man than any other agency in the _ 
country.’ ete 

The Eastern District Conference of the Trade Union Educational League 
went on record as being against ail discriminatory practices and debarring clauses 
against Negro workers by passing the following resolution: _ 

_ “Whereas, Genuine working class solidarity is a burning necessity, if the work- 
ing class is to better its condition and achieve its final emancipation from the 
er oune ee and : 

“Whereas, The employers have brought about a steady and growing micra- 
tion of Negroes from the South into Northern industrial eanteee where Weer <a 
ganized and influenced by the appeal to racial hatred, they become the tools of 
the employers in their ruthless attack upon the trade union movement, and  — 

“Whereas, Discriminatory practices and debarring clauses in certain important — 
unions, aimed at Negro workers, serves to aid the Bosses in their efforts at keep- _ 
ing alive the spirit of race hatred. Therefore be it ee 

“Resolved, That the Eastern District Conference of the Trade Union Educa 
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. tional League calls upon the Militants to demand the complete abolition of all 

2 _ discriminatory practices and debarring clauses aimed against Negro workers. 

And be it further 

“Resolved, That as a part of our general campaign to ‘organize the unorganized’ 

__ we pay particular attention to the unorganized Negro workers.”’ 

cS The protest of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen against the 

action of the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific railway company in discon- 
tinuing the service of head-end brakemen on passenger trains and filling 
such positions with Negro porters was sustained by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. — 

ore Representatives of the Brotherhocd contended that this agreement provided 

__ that Negro brakemen, who had been classed as such by an order of the federal 

__ railroad administration, would hold rights on head-end positions as brakemen in 

freight service. In exchange for this consideration white trainmen were given 

rights on the head-end positions in passenger service, which were formerly held 

_ exclusively by the Negro brakemen. Before the federal order was issued, the 

- company was alleged to have employed Negro porters who performed the duties . 
- of head-end passenger brakemen at a lesser rate than that paid white brakemen. 

__ After the order was issued they were paid trainmen’s rates. 


_ its more than 10,00c Pullman porters. The agreement for the raise was 
reached through a conference of representatives of the management of 
the Pullman Company and elected representatives of the porters. This 
conference was significant in that it was one of the first times that an in- 
dustrial corporation had met with representatives of its Negro employees 
nd that this organization of Negro employees was given the same stand- 
ing as the other labor organizations with which corporations treat. In 
addition to the 12 per cent increase in wages, adjustments were made 


to constitute a day; (3) Over time pay and (4) Preparatory time; that 
is, time spent in the yards preparing cars for the reception of passengers. 


A Socialist’s View Of 

White Workers, Negro Workers 

And Social Equality. 

- James O’Neal, socialist, in a pamphlet urging white and black work- 
ers to unite says of social equality: 

. “This white worker, who in every respect has been reduced to a level 
equal to that of the Negro worker, is afraid of ‘Social equality! In the 
South many such white workers believe that they are a part of what 
‘is called ‘white supremacy.’ As a matter of fact, both the Negro and 
uch white workers are victims of a ‘white supremacy’ exercised by white 
exploiters. “ 

3 “Such white workers need not fear social equality. The white masters have 
placed both Negro and white labor on the same plane of equality of servitude. 
_ “There is another and more intimate sense in which this fear of ‘social equality’ 
ig expressed. It is feared that the emancipation of Negro and white workers 
would bring about some intimate personal and social relations of the two races 
by force of law or legal compulsion. 

“Nothing of the kind. The matter of intimate associates and:com- 
anions is a matter of personal choice and will always remain such. No 
aw can compel one Irishman to associate with another Irishman if he does 
ot want to. No law can compel one Negro to associate with another 
Jegro if he does not want to. On the other hand, if an Irishman chooses © 
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~The Pullman Company granted a 12 per cent increase in wages to_ 


with respect to four points: (1) Signing out rules; (2) Number of hours — 


in 
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a Negro for a personal friend and both fae cacir other’ s company co 
genial, that is their affair and nobody else.” 


N. A. A.C. P. = 
Sends Letter To 
American Federation Labor 

Urging Inter-racial Lakor Commission. 


The National Association for the Advancement of enleee Peo 
at its 1924 meeting sent the following letter to the American F cca 
of Labor: 

“For many years the American Negro has been demanding 
mittance to the ranks of union labor. 

“For many years your organization has made public niofede 
of your interest in Negro labor, of your desire to have it unionized, anc 
of your hatred of the black “scab.” Notwithstanding this apparet 
surface agreement, Negro labor in the main is outside the ranks of or- 
ganized labor, and the reason is first, that white union labor does not wan 
black labor and secondly, black labor has ceased to beg admittance t 
union ranks because of its increasing value and efficiency Ben the 
unions. 

“We thus face a crisis in interracial labor conditions; the continued and ae 
termined race prejudices of white labor, together with the limitation of i immigra, 
tion is giving black labor, tremendous advantages. The Negro is entering th 
ranks of semi-skilled and skilled labor and he is entering mainly and necessar 
as a “scab.” He broke the great steel strike. He will soon be in position Ai 

break any strike when he can gain economic advantage for himself. e. 

“On the other hand, intelligent Negroes know full well that a blow at organized 
labor is a blow at all labor; that black labor to-day profits by the blood and sw 
of labor leaders in the past who have fought oppression and monopoly by or. 
ganization. If there is built up in America a great black block of non-union — 
laborers who have a right to hate unions, alllaborers, black and white, eventually 
must. suffer. 

“Ts it not time, then, that black and white labor get together: Is it not time 
for white unions to stop bluffing and for black laborers to stop cutting ont their 
noses to spite their faces? 


“We, therefore, propose that there be formed by the National Aa 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, the American Federa 
tion of Labor, the Railway Brotherhoods and any other bodies agree & 
upon, an Inter-racial Commission. 2 

Ae propose that this Commission undertake: : 

To find out the exact attitude and practice of national labor 
bodies and local unions toward Negroes and of Negro labor toward unions. 

2. To organize systematic propaganda against racial discriminatio: 
on the basis of these facts at the great labor meetings, in local assemblie 
and in local unions. 





National Negro Business League 
Promotes Thrift. 


The ‘‘Silver Jubilee” of the National Negro Business League was: 
celebrated at its 1924 meeting held in Chicago, August 20-23. ‘The pro- 
gram included topics on all phases of business and showed the wide scope 
of the enterprises in which the members of the race are engaged. Meth 
ods of enlarging present businesses and opportunities for engaging i 
mew enterprises were also discussed. 
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_ “To. assist in the promotion of thrift it is recommended that a committee on 
_ Building and Loan Education be appointed to enlist the united co-operation © 
_ of our educational institutions and colleges on the one hand and the state and local 
_ Business Leagues on the other in extending the building and loan association 
~ movement among our people; that the press and pulpit be urged to aid in this 
work and that the National Negro Business League accept the proffered 

assistance of the American Savings, Building and Loan Institute.” — 































Negro Fire Insurance Company 
Has Nine Million Dollars 
Business In Force. 





‘The National Negro Insurance Association held its fourth annual 
sion at Chicago, August 18th-19th, 1924. Thirty-five companies. 
were represented. These companies reported $200,000,000 worth of in- 
‘surance in force on the lives of 1,100,000 persons. It was also reported 
hat these thirty-five companies employed 8,000 salesmen, bookkeepers, 
tenographers, statisticians, accountants: and actuaries. 





surance Company, of Durham, North Carolina. It was organized in 
July, 1920, and began business in February, 1921. An auditor’s state- 
ment of May ist, 1924, showed the following: assets, $325,769; business 
in force, $9,026,508; premiums in force, $147,575; capital paid in, $200,- 

800; total capital and surplus to policyholders, $231,037. 


The Negro 
And Big Business. 
‘The development of big business among Negroes continues. This. 


inance Corporation with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. Head- 
quarters of this corporation is at Durham, North Carolina. It is an 
outgrowth of the National Negro Business League and was organized at, 


‘purpose of the Corporation is to encourage members of the race to be- 
‘come better and active citizens of the business world by loaning them 
“money for the establishment of legitimate business or for the strengthen- 
‘ing of business already existing. : 
Mme. Alfone, originator of the walking and talking doll, is recently 
reported to have signed a contract with Joseph Reuben, one of the largest 
‘doll manufacturers of New York, in which he agreed to pay her a sum 
‘said to average around $300 per week for original doll designs. 
Negroes Buy ba eee tees 
An Entire Town. — a . | 
There was surprise when it was found that the town of Truxton, | 
Virginia, built by the Government exclusively for Negro workers, had 
-peen bid in by a group of Negro financiers. The Government in line 
with its policy of getting rid of its war time activities ordered the town 
sold. Sealed bids were sent in. A number of white bidders sent in their 
bids. When the bids were opened, however, it was found that the highest 
‘bid jwas by a group of colored financiers who bought the town, it was 
‘reported, at a price of around $141,000. The white bidders did not en- 


_ The leading Negro fire insurance company is the Bankers Fire In- os : 


‘was indicated by the organization in June, 1924, of the National Negro __ 


the suggestion of Dr. Robert R. Moton, President of the League. The~ z a 
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tertain the slightest idea that Negroes had enough money, especially 
“since it was a cash proposition, to outbid them. eae ae 
Truxton is located just over the city line of Portsmouth, Va., within one mile 
of the U.S. Navy Yard. It is served by the Portsmouth electric line; railroad __ 
facilities are furnished by a belt road that connects with all the trunk lines enter- 
ing Portsmouth and Norfolk. sea 
The town is composed of 253 houses, all modern; each house consists of five 
rooms, bath, hot water, electric lights and street sewers. Besides the above, each 
house has a large front yard for flowers and a back yardfor a garden. In ad- 
dition to the 253 houses already constructed, there are 70 vacant lots. The ~ 
streets are wide and improved with hard gravel. In the middle of the streets 
are planted flowers and shrubbery. 


- A modern ten-room brick school building is also owned by the town. This 
school building is equipped to meet all community needs, having a spacious 
auditorium for concerts, picture shows and dances. The school rooms are ofthe — 
most modern type. The town cost the Government over $1,000,000 to build. — 

Of the 253 houses there, 143 have been sold and are now occupied. All of the . 
105 unsold houses will immediately be placed on the market on the basis of the 
generous reductions. The payment on these houses will not exceed one per 
cent.a month. They have also arranged, at a cost of about $10,000, to paint 
all the houses constituting the town. x. gi : 


Trade Week 
Negro Business 
Sponsored. 


The taxicab business is a line into which Negroes are now going. 
_ Taxicab companies are operated by Negroes in a number of cities. ‘The 
Calumet Cab Company, of Chicago, operates a fleet of some thirty cabs. 


Trade Week is being featured by Negro business enterprises. Asan 
example, Trade Week was especially featured by St. Louis Negro business 
enterprises. A big automobile business parade was one of its features. 
One hundred seventy-five cars decorated and labeled with the busi- — 
nesses which they represented were in line. The purpose was to establish — 
a closer relation between the Negro merchant and consumer and to in- 
crease the number of Negro business enterprises. A National Trade ~ 
Week for Negro Businesses was sponsored by the National Negro Business — 
League. z ee 

The Overton Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has erected a _ 
four-story building at a cost of $225,000. This company is rated in 
-Bradstreets at over $500,000. mee 

A $600,000 Publishing House is being erected in Nashville by the National 

Baptist Convention, Incorporated. When completed it will be the largest pub- 

lishing house owned by Negroes. Teena Shae Sa nes ee 





Insurance Company Assists 
In Maintaining . aS eS 
Chait of Insurance. : . Noel 





ay _ The Mammoth Life and Accident Insurance Company oversub- 
scribed and paid in cash the first $100,000 of the capital stock of $200,000 
in less than 90 days. On January 2, 1924, $105,000 in bonds was depos- __ 
_. ited with the state treasury of Kentucky and the company was granted 
a license by the Insurance Department to begin business immediately  - 
as a lega] reserve company. __ Sheets 
The Union Insurance Company, capitalized at $150,000 and with 
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55,000 capital stock paid in, was organized in February, 1924, at Charles- 

on, West Virginia. ; . 

__ The New Jersey Insurance Company, with headquarters at Newark, 

nd capitalized at $150,000, was recently organized. 

_ The Liberty Life Insurance of Chicago has purchased the Roosevelt 

ank Building at the corner of 35th Street and Grand Boulevard at a 
cost of $250,000. . 

_ The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company is assisting 

mn maintaining a Chair of Insurance at Howard University. This in 

rder to help train individuals for insurance work. 


-___The North Carolina Grand Lodge of Knights of Pythias had‘a balance of $74,- 
_ 473 in the treasury at its meeting in July, 1923. 
The National Grand Lodge of the York Rite Masons has $50,000 in cash and - 
owns $200,000 in property. : 
The Grand United Order of Odd Fellows purchased property at a cost of $85,- 
_ 000 in Houston, Texas, on which to erect a temple. ; a 
__ Shreveport, Louisiana Masons bought property at a cost of $95,000 on which 
_ they plan to erect a temple. ee 
: A $250,000 five story building is being erected at Houston by the Grand United 
_ Order of Odd Fellows, of Texas. ; 
ee ieee of the District of Columbia are erecting a temple at a cost of 
~ $385,000. - ; 
¢ The Grand Lodge of Masons of Alabama have erected a temple at Birmingham 
at a cost of over $500,000. ; : ee 
he On ilehis of Pythias are planning to erect a temple in Chicago to cost 
__ A $250,000 office building and theatre is being erected by the Mammoth Realty 
~Company, at Louisville, Kentucky. | Eas 


Inventicn By Negroes 

1922-1924. 

a > Joseph C. Bagley, of Beloit, Alabama, has invented a combination 
shovel torch and match holder. The purpose is to provide a device 
for kindling a fire quickly. W. H. Robinson of Paris, Kentucky, has 
invented and patented ‘““[he Robinson Mechanical Book.” ‘This is a 
mechanical dictionary which is designed to speil and define any word 























are pritited on a web which is enclosed in a case and attached to the crank. 
Allen Dixon, of Nashville, Tennessee, fashioned a rat trap out of old bal- 

ing wire which he patented. It was reported that he received $25,000 
for his patent rights. Fito 

aay a Charles E. Holmes, Newark, New Jersey, has invented a new type of oil burner 

in which, it is said, that common kerosene or crude oil gas can be used making a 

hotter flame than city gas. One gallon of kerosene lasts for seven hours and an 

- apartment during the winter months is heated by. one of these burners at a cost 

of $1.25 per month. G. W. Turner, of Washington, D. C., has been granted a 

- patent for an improvement on-incandescent light bulbs so that the glass bulb 

_ can be used until broken. When the wires burn out the metal top of the bulb 

_ ean be unscrewed and new wires inserted. Churchill White, Junction City, 

_ Kentucky, has invented a new power hemp breaking machine which, according 

to Kentucky newspapers, may revolutionize the hemp breaking business in that 

--state.. Patents have been granted on the invention in the United States and 

_ Canada and papers will be filed for the patenting of the invention in Russia. 


_ Anderson Redding, of Juliette, Georgia, has invented a device to 
gulate the light of a locomotive so that the headlight will not leave 
e track when the engine approaches a curve. He is reported to have 





1 the language by means of turning a crank. The words and definitions _ 
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patented a large number of inventions including a cotton chopper. Jo 
White, of Houston, Texas, invented a car rail joint which is designed ¢ 
_ prevent rail spreading. This invention does away with the fish plate. Th 
rail ends are tied together by a dovetail or mortise and only two bolt 
are used to hold them. It is said that if the two bolts are entirely ou 
the joint is as solid and safe as ever. Charles Robertson, of Syracust 
New York, has perfected a device termed the ‘“‘Creep Jack”’ and is intenc 
ed to expediate the. holding of freight cars on sidings by obviating th 
necessity for numerous switching locomotives. The device consists of | 
two-wheeled chassis carrying a platform on ‘which fs a small five ho 
power gasoline engine which transmits its power to the wheels by an : 
rangement of worm gears and chains. ‘The “Creep Jack” can be couplk« 
to any freight car and when set in mOnOE will shift five cars at a speed o 
twelve miles an hour. 
Wiliam H. Nixon, of Philadelphia, Foshegicnni. has invented ‘A Gace 
“Protection for Cyclists.” It is intended for use by motor cyclists as a protection 
from rain and outdoor exposure generally. Jack Johnson, the famous pugilis 
is the inventor of an automobile mechanic’s wrench which is said to be a practica 
tool. Neola Moore Robinson, of Kansas City, Kansas, has patented a whee 
which is designed to be a perfection of the spring system upon which motor ca: 
engineers have been working for years. “The general construction of the inven: 


tion is a wheel within a wheel. Hight springs will surround the axle of the cai 
giving a spring at the axle.” James A. Whittaker, of Boston, Massachusetts 


bile Lees to prevent fatalities when persons are run down “ an payee ee 

‘Henry W. Warmick, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has invented — 
‘““Type-O-Phone”’ which is designed to record at the other end of the wire, — 
whatever the distance, “‘An exact duplicate of the message the sender — 
writes on the machine before him. If the one to whom the message — 
is sent happens not to be there at the time, he finds upon his return the 
typewritten message awaiting him.’”’ Morris Harris, of Los Angele: Si 
California, has invented the “Harris Safety-First Check System” to pre 
vent overdrawing by check. A coupon attachment is to appear on eac 
check to assure the person receiving it that the amount of the check is 0: s 
deposit in the bank indicated on the check. J. B. Lining, of Los Angeles, 
California, chief inspector of the county jail, has designed a jail bed of — 
angle iron braces and sheet steel. There is nothing to be broken off ae 
removed and converted into a saw or a dangerous weapon. It is saia — 
that_vermin cannot find a hiding place in the cracks: because there are 

none. / 













Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
Appoints Joint Committee ee Ce eee Se 
White And Colored Women sy re ee 
To Study Present Day Race Prokiems. Sih : : 


To study the history of the colored race. and its oe problems: | 

a joint committee of representative women from both races was appoint- 
ed, by the national board of the Young Women’s Christian: Associations. — 
Southern white women as well as those from the North are on the com- 
mittee. ‘The personnell of the committee is, white women. 


Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is interested in educational work oe “4 
colored folks through the General Educational Board, Mrs. John Hee es 

































Dallas, Texas, and Mrs. Beverly B. Mumford, of Richmond, Va., who represents 
the Young Women’s Christian Association on the Southern Inter-racial Com- 
_mission, together with Mrs. Richard Ward Westbrook, of Brooklyn. Mrs. 
-- Westbrook is chairman of the council. 


_ The four colored women of the committee are: Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
of Sedalia, N. C.; Mrs. George BE. Haynes, of New York; Mrs. Frank L. Wil- 
_liams, of St. Louis, and Mrs. Ruth Logan Roberts, New York. Miss Eva D. 
_ Bowles, who heads the work of the national board for colored girls and women is 
_ secretary. The committee will function under the name of the council on 
: _ colored work. 

Religious And Other Bodies Through 
_ Mission Study, Classes etc. : 
_ Promote Study Of Race Relations. 


_____ Through the efforts of the Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, 
: the Federal Council of Churches, Women’s Missionary Societies and other 
_ agencies a Nation-wide popular study of the Negro and of race relations 
was carried on through mission study classes and other study groups 
during the year, 1922-23 and to a lesser extent during the year 1923-24. 





-the Races,” “The Magic Box,” “The Handicapped Winners,” ‘The 
_ Stories of Black Folk for Little Folk,” ‘A Boy’s Life of Booker T. Wash- 
ington,” “‘Race Grit, Adventures on the Border Land of Liberty,” ‘“The 
Negro Boy and Girl, Study Book for Juniors,” ‘“‘Wanted-Leaders, A 
Study of Negro Development,” ‘‘In the Vanguard of a Race.” Belong- 
_ ing in this same class are: ‘“‘Of one Blood, A Short Study of the Race 
Problem,’”’ “Oldham’s Christianity and the Race Problem’ and Du 
_ Bois’ ““The Gift of Black Folk.” For full titles and descriptions of these 
books see below the sections on “The Negro in Literature, 1922-1924” 
and ‘Books by White Persons Relating to Negroes, 1922-1924.” 











On Theory Race Relations 

Based On Mental Attitudes 

_ Christian Way Of Life Conference Promotes 
Studies Of Conflicting Attitudes And Beliefs. 


_. The Commission on Race Relations of the Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life proposes to promote discussion of the nature of relations 
between different racial and national groups in America and to discover 
methods fer conserving goodwill, averting friction and securing better 
adjustment. Launched upon the theory that race relations are based 
- upon mental attitudes, the Commission proposes to examine conflicting 
attitudes and beliefs and the facts upon which they are based as a means 
to the removal of wrong attitudes:and their accompanying injustices, 


- method of logically worked out surveys made by experts but to create 
widespread discussion among groups and between individuals, to the end 
- that action will result from these discussions. 

_ The Commission proposes to make available for those participating in the 
-_ discussion concrete material which will enable them to compare their experience 
and knowledge with the wider experience and knowledge of others. It is hoped 
_ that through such studies and discussions there may be a discovery and examinae 
- tion of specific measures in the light of the ideals and conduct of Jesus and of the 
history of,the Christian Church. In this way there may arise new resources for 
dealing with the problems involved, and those taking part in these studies may 
themselves actively choose concrete measures and seek to apply them. 
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0 aid in this study the following books were published: “The Trend of — 


suspicions and prejudices. The proposal is not to undertake the usual _ 
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The Coin cn is NOW building up a study course of a unique type: 


A collection is being made of reports of people who have had contact — = 


and experience with the problems. ‘They are asked to tell what happened = 
in specific situations. A collection of these ‘“‘happenings’’ will illustrate — 
types of conflict and co-operation: between Orientals and whites in Ameri- 
ca, Mexicans and whites, Jews and Gentiles, and especially between — 
whites and Negroes as representing the two largest racial groups in A- 
merica. The first book in this study course has been published ae 
the title, “And Whois My Neighbor?” We 


Messages on Inter-racial Relations 
Issued By Bishops Of 
C. M. E. Church and M. E. Church, South. 


BISHOP’S MESSAGE, M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH. 
INTER-RACIAL RELATIONS. 


It has come about by a provident order that we have no very large 
number of foreign-born people within our territory, such as is the case in 
other sections of the United States. Among those who have come to our 
- shores we have work in several centers which is meeting with good en- 
couragement and is fullof hope. But our chief concern is with the home- — 
born African race. ‘These live among us by many millions and have the — 
strongest of claims upon our considerations. It is but common knowledge 


to say the progress made by the Negro since he emerged from slavery — : 
has been truly wonderful. Less than two generations ago he was thrust _ 


into citizenship, not only an unlettered but an absolutely illiterate man. © 
_ He did not start with the aspirations or solid ambitions of a man in whose — 
veins the blood of free men had flowed for centuries; but he had, instead, — 


the traditions and spirit of a slave. He was thus easily made the victim _ 


of false notions by one section and of false dealings by another. Since 
“he was freed the South has spent large sums through the States and 
through other channels for the education of the Negro; and, be it said 
to his credit, he has shown commendable zeal in the use of his opportuni- 
ties. In spite of the numerous drawbacks which have encumbered his 
progress, he has come to a point of development where he promises to 
~ become a very influential and, if rightly directed and helped, a very 
valuable citizen. Not only so, but on the other hand, such are the neces- 











sary relations between two races in the South that one cannot suffer. sie 


without causing the other to suffer likewise. 


We therefore urge our people everywhere to do all they can for the uplifting 
of the Negroes in preparation for a safe and helpful citizenship. This implies 
that they shall have complete justice where their lawful rights are concerned. 


We especially urge that everything possible be done to prevent lynchings, which ee 


are no less a disgrace to those who engage in them than they are an outrage upon 
the helpless victim. This crime of crimes, which is not only a complete sub- 
version of law but a stroke at the very life of the law itself, has discredited our — 


nation in the eyes of other civilized nations and brought undying obloquy upon 


many of the states of the Union. It is hoped that the states will continue to — 
legislate against this shameful crime and that the public conscience will he speed- 2 
ily so aroused that it will be utterly abolished, me 











ee A : The Colored Methodist Church. 


Methodist Church in America. We are bound to this Church by ties 
which are quite peculiar. Its original membership was the product of 
our work for the colored people before the war. Its first bishops were 
ordained by two of our bishops, Paine and McTyeire. This Church has 
had a good degree of prosperity from the start, which continues to this 
day. Its schools have been well conducted and very fruitful in producing 
_a good citizenship, while its pupils have been true to the Gospel which we 
taught them. 


_ BISHOP'S MESSAGE, C. M. E. CHURCH. 
_ White Christianity Re-Acts To Lawlessness. 


_ It may be asked “‘What has the white church said and done amidst 
all this confusion and strife of the war’s aftermath?” for undoubtedly 
white Christianity is on trial. We rejoice to say that the white preachers 
and leaders of every denomination and sect have realized their responsi- 
bility and spoken out in no uncertain tones. The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in a noble utterance had this to say: ‘The 
_tecent race conflicts of our cities challenge the attention of the churches of 
_ Jesus Christ to their responsibility respecting an amicable and fair adjust- 
ment of race relations in America. In the fellowship of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America are included 3,989,852 members 
of Negro churches. In speaking, therefore at this time for humanity 
_and justice we voice the mind and conscience of both races. The present 
situation is a challenge to the churches, charged with the promotion of 
the brotherhood of man, which look upon all men as entitled to a footing 
of equality of opportunity. This calls for preaching the duty of securing 
peace and good will between the races. Beyond all else the present 
- situation calls for confession on the part of Christian men and women 
of a failure to live up to the standard of universal brotherhood as taught 
by Jesus Christ.” 

: .... For the cclored people of the earth are echoing to the white ambassadors 
of Jesus Christ the appeal of Philip to the Master, “Show us the Father,” rather 
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we refuse to become discouraged or bitter under present conditions. Surely the 
' clouds are breaking, the night is passing, and with high resolve we sing with you: 


“Tt matters not how straight the gate 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul.” 











We Salute the M. E. Church, South. 


; If the M. E. Church, South, had done no more for us than to found Paine 

College, Augusta, Ga., and to help maintain Lane College, in Jackson, Tenn., 
we would have much for which to be grateful. From these two schools have 
come the majority of the best trained and most efficient leaders of our church 
of both sexes. But during the recent quadrennium she has generously shared 
with us her great Centenary collections, giving more than a quarter of a million 
dollars for building and endowments to five of our schools, and giving more than 
a quarter of a million or more to Paine College alone. And the best of all, these 
_ gifts and largesses are given out of her love for and interest in the race to which 
we belong, and with no thought of exercising any control over our affairs in any 
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ee _ We desire to call attention to the character and claims of the Colored © 


- than tell us about Him.” So, trusting in that God who has ever been with us . 
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manner. She treats her black aaiaanter as a kind and wise mother does hh 
_ child who has left the ancestral hall to keep house for herself. She realizes that 
the best way in such cases, is to let that daughter live her own life in her own 
way, free from interference or dictation. She is ever ready to advise, if asked, 
to help when needed, to counsel when approached; but, until those conditions 
arise, she knows that children who have left the old home ‘to keep house for them- 
selves are best left to manage their affairs as best suits them. We wish to er 
phasize that these are the relations which exist between these two churches. — 






















At the Ninth Student Volunteer Convention Held 
At Indianapolis, Different Sides Of the Problems 
Of Race Relationship And Plans For The Preservaion 
Of Peace Were Presented. 


-In discussing Race Relationships, a eather stent: a northern — 
Negro, a northern college man and a F ilipino presented different views.’ 
The majority favored no racial discrimination in politics, industry an 
religion, but none favored intermarriage. It was proposed that, in going — 
back to their colleges, the students work to eliminate the attitude of white 
superiority, make friends with those of other races, and promote a better q 
understanding in place of race antagonism. : G3 


Resolution General Conference : . 
_M. E. Church Demand 
Uniform and Fair Treatment 

All Peoples Regardless Of Race. 


_ The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church held at 3 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in May, 1924, adopted the following: 
‘Whereas, the problems that grow out of race are the most acute and ‘ 
potentially the most dangerous of existing world eee Therefore 
be it resolved: 


1. That we repudiate as un-Christian and untrue the idea that certain races 
are born to inherit a fixed superiority and rulership, while others are born to. 
inherit a fixed inferiority and subordination. We stand for thelife of an open © 
opportunity for all. 5 

.. 2. That, while we note with gratification their decreasing frequency, we never- ; 
theless record our deep sense of humiliation before God and-man that the lynch- 
ings of Negroes, under whatsoever provocation, could take place within our land — 
of democracy and in communities in which there are Christian Churches. Wy, 

3. That we deplore as unpatriotic and un-Christian movements, policies and : 
programs in many sections, that discriminate against and humiliate aliens’ in- | 
eligible to naturalization, and that single out certain races and religious groups — 
for discriminatory and unfriendly treatment.’ We urge a Federal law raising 
the standards for admission into the United States applying them to all peoples 
alike, and granting the privilege of citizenship to all persons thus ad mitted and 
lawfully residing in the United States who duly qualify, regardless of their race, 
color or nationality.” : S3 





Purposes Of The Commission On ee 
The Church And Race Relations mere 
Of Federal Council Of Churches. = - ~~ ae 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has eee sit 

a Commission on “The Church and Race Relations.” The | eget ms te 
this commission are: aa 
1. To assert the sufficiency of Christianity as the solution of race rattan! 


in America and the duty of the churches and all their organizations to give: = 
most careful attention to this question. ‘ 
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é = 2-Te provide a central clearing house and meeting place for the churches and 
for all Christian agencies dealing with the relations of the white and Negro races, 
and to encourage and support their activities along this line. | 
___ 8. Te promote mutual confidence and acquaintance, both nationally and 
locally, between the white and Negro churches, especially by state and local 
-eonferences between white and Negro ministers, Christian Educators and other 
- leaders, for the consideration of their common problems. 
4. To array the sentiment of the Christian churches against mob violence 
and to enlist their thoroughgoing support in a special program of education on 
Le the subject for a period of at least five years. : 
__.5. To secure and distribute accurate knowledge of the facts regarding racial 
relations and racial attitudes in general, and regarding particular situations 
_ that may be under discussion from time to time. 
6. To develop a public “eonscience which will secure in the Negro equitable 
___ provision for education, health, housing, recreation and all other aspects of com- 
-- munity welfare. 


of relations between employers, Negro workers and white workers. 

-_ 8. To make more widely known in the churches the work and principles of the 
Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, and especially to support its efforts © 
to establish local Inter-racial Committees. Oe 

9. To secure the presentation of the problem of race relations and of the 
- Christian solution by white and Negro speakers at as many church gatherings 
___ as possible throughout the country. 


Race Relations Sunday. | 


_ Each year the “Commission on the Church and Race Relations’’; 
‘provides a Race Relations Sunday at which time a program to promote 





Relations Sunday” was as ‘follows: 
1, The Ideal of Christian Brotherhood in Race Relations and the Obligations 
it Lays upon Churchmen To-day. — OE SOL See ree ve 

2. The Challenge of the Race Question to Christian Missions and American 
_ Democracy. eee 


of Human Life in America. 

4. Contributions of Negroes‘to American Music, Literature, and Art. 
- 5. The Story of the Negro in American History. ae 

6. What White and Negro Churches and Churehmen Can.Do to Promote 
Better Race Relations. 5 oe ed Beet 
4, Present Provision for the Education of the Negro. 


— Race Question. 
9. The Migration of Negroes to the North and the Effects North and South. 
- 10. What the White and Negro Races Owe Each Other in America. 


~The Work Of - 

- The Commission On 
 Inter-racial Co-operation. 
A summary of the work of the Commission on Inter-racial Co-opera- 
‘tion, as issued by the Commission, says: zai . Pas 
“Fhe Commission does not seek to put over,any ultimate program of 
‘race relations. Its whole philosophy is that of ‘‘doing the next thing”’ 
in a thoroughly Christian spirit. It insists that in every community 
here race relations are an issue the best people of both races should take 
the matter in hand, with the determined purpose to seek a Christian solu- 


Es f 


- 7. To encourage efforts for the welfare of Negro workers and the improvement : 


better race relations is carried out. ~ The program for the 1923 “Race . : 
3. The Lynching Evil and Its Effects upon Christian Morals and Estimate 


8. Fundamental Feelings and Attitudes of White People in Relation to the — 
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tion of every problem as it arises and to substitute good will and justice 
for distrust and suspicion. ee 


The principal lines of work carried on by the commission and its allied state 
and local committees are: ts ae x eee 
The facts about. lynching have been carefully digested and given the widest 
publicity. Special laws for the prevention and punishment of mob violence 
have been studied and efforts put on foot to have the laws of certain states 
' strengthened at this point. Maps of the Southern states, showing lynching areas 
and data, have been prepared and used in the big summer conferences, in the 
colleges of the South and with other groups. : beers 


In Georgia much attention has been given to the collection of evi 
dence and the prosecution of participants in lynching cases. Twenty 
two indictments have been returned and four convictions secured, with 
penitentiary sentences. In previous years indictments in such cases 
were practically unknown. Legal aid has been extended ina number of 
cases in which Negroes have suffered from mob violence, exploitation and 
the like, including that of the famous ‘‘Williams murder farm.”” Several. _ 
thousand dollars. have been raised locally for this purpose. . ae 

The effort to secure better educational facilities for Negroes has been every- 
where an important part of the work. Scores of fine schools have been built, 
participation in bond issues secured, terms lengthened, salaries raised, ete. In — 
Atlanta alone $1,200,000 is now being expended for new colored schools as the — 
result of an agreement negotiated by the local Inter-racial Committee. ~~ Zt 


The commission has primary responsibility for the promotion of 
National Negro Health Week in the South, and its committees are active — 
every where in behalf of better health conditions. The Georgia and South 
Carolina committees have had colored nurses put in the state health de-— 
partments for special work in behalf of mothers and children, several 
hospitals for colored people have been secured, and efforts are on foot 

_ in a number of cities to promote better housing and sanitary conditions. 

_ Investigations have been made as to traveling conditions and other public 

utilities, and relief or improvement secured in many cases. Swimming pools, 

playgrounds, libraries and similar facilities have been provided in a number of - 
cities. Membership in marketing associations have been secured: for Negro 
farmers. Grievances of all sorts have been investigated and relief afforded. __ 

Two groups of college professors are brought together annually to study race 
relations, with a view to teaching the subject in their respective schools. Such 
courses are now being given in more than a score of colleges. Colored represen- | 
tatives of the commission have carried the message of good will into leading 
schools and everywhere have been cordially received. Thousands of students 
have been reached directly. The commission is also seeking a plan by which — 
the study of race relations may be introduced in some form into the common 
schools of both races. ood arenes 


Close contacts have been maintained with the religious groups, 
through the church press, conferences with denominational leaders, study 
courses in summer assemblies, addresses before important church gather- | 

ings, etc. The work of the commission has been formally approved by 
practically all the Protestant denominations working in its field, and is” 
receiving financial support from some of them. The commission recog- 
nizes that this work is essentially religious and that it must look primarily 

_. to the churches for that Christian idealism which alone can do’ the task. 
Strong committees of women, all in positions-of influence and leadership in 


their various civic and religious groups, have been organized in eleven Southern 
States, These committees are studying the conditions of Negro life with speci 
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sa % reference to the home, the school, and the church, and are seeking to promote 
_ similar study in all local women’s organizations, clubs and missionary societies. 
_ They are undertaking also many practical plans for the improvement of schools, 
—-sanitation, health, child welfare and the like. The unmeasured condemnation of 
- lynching invariably voiced by these groups has been a powerful factor in awaken- 
ing public sentiment to the enormity of this evil. 
A press service is conducted which reaches regularly all the daily 
papers in the South, a hundred leading religious weeklies, and all the 
_ colored papers—a total mailing list of about a thousand. Group con- 
_ferences or personal interviews have been held with editors of principal 
dailies to the number of a hundred or more, in which their sympathy and 
co-operation have been asked. Almost without exception the responses 
of these men have been gratifying and their sympathy has been mani- 
fested practically in their news and editorial columns. 

The growth of understanding and co-operation between the races is evidenced. 
by the fact that Negro agencies are now being included in practically all com- 
munity chest campaigns in the South. Inter-racial Committees are always ac- 
_ tive in these campaigns, forming convenient points of contact and understanding. 

: It should not be understood from the above that the race problem in the South 
has been solved. Only a beginning has been made. Butitisa hopeful beginning. 


Better Racial Understanding 
Promoted By Negroes 
Addressing White Groups. 


_ An important method of promoting better racial understanding in 

the South is through having Negro speakers address white groups. ‘This 

custom appears to be growing; as for example, Negro speakers recently 

addressed various groups of college students in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina. 

: Professor George W. Carver, of Tuskegee Institute has/told the story 

_ of his work in ail of the white colleges of South Carolina. The white 
























_ better racial understanding. An example is that of the Social Service 
Institute for the Southwest held at Dallas, Texas, November 15, 1923, 
under the auspices of the Race Relations Commission of the Woman’s 
Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It was 
reported that more than one hundred women prominent in Methodist 
circles in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri were present. ‘The 
_ report further said that ‘One of the most effective features of the meet- 
- ing was the presence and participation of two colored women of character 


_ Barrett. Intelligent, cultured, unassuming, manifesting the finest Chris- _ 

tian spirit, and distinguished for service to their race, these women gave 

_ to many of the delegates a new appreciation of what the race is capable 

of and a deeper sympathy with its upward struggle under heavy handi- 

caps. : 

__- = The Woman’s Work Home Section of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in addition to carrying on settlement house work in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Augusta, Georgia, and assisting in supporting the work of Paine College, Augusta, 

Georgia, has for three years appropriated $1,500 annually for the support of a. 
~ eolored public health nurse in South Carolina; has given $900 annually toward 

_ the support of the Director of Negro Work and $5,000 toward the work of the 
~ Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, making a total appropriation for Negro 

- work of $22,604. 


_ women’s organizations are using this method in their work for promoting £ ~ 


and achievement, Mrs. Booker IT. Washington and Mrs. Janie Porter 
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When the Reverend Charles Jansen Uncle Fee oy: ie in C 
lumbia, S. C., on August 18, 1924, the whole city went into mournin 
During the half hour of his funeral service, all business was suspended 
proclamation of the Mayor. In attendance at his funeral were = EDR 
Mayor of Columbia, Edward A. McDowell, secretary of Governor Mc 
Leod, who was out of town; former Gov. Richard I. Manning, Gen. A. 
W. Clarke, head of the Confederate Camp of the Local Veterans, a per: 
sonal friend of ‘‘Uncle Jaggers;” the editors of the two daily papers o 
Columbia, and many other prominent citizens. Dr. H. R. Murchison. 
executive secretary of the Columbia Theological Seminary, where t 
old Negro preacher had frequently attended classes, and, we are tol 
had given many an instructive talk to prospective white ministers took 
part in the services as the representative of the white. people. Not con- 
tent with this display of affection, the Columbia Record is now raising 
funds for a memorial to the ex-slave in the form of an Old Folk 
Home for colored people, a project to which “Uncle Jaggers’’ had devoted | é 
the larger part of his life.” 





Resolutions — 
Georgia Committee 
On Race Relations. 


The following resolutions adopted by the Georgia Committees on 

- Race Relations are an example of what the various state inter-racial com- 

‘mittees are urging to be done to help improve conditions of Nepie in 

the South. : 
“We suggest the following steps as of immediate importance: 


1. The immediate cessation of mob violence. To this end both the state 
and the local committees should bend every effort. We indorse the movement — 
to give the governor more authority over sheriffs. We note that governors 
of Georgia have, in the past, frequently asked for such authority and we urge 
the present legislature to pass an act giving it to him. | aes 


2. We appeal to local citizens to stand behind officers of the law in protecting = 
prisoners and the unlawful processes and to give all aid to grand juries and solic- — 
itors in gathering evidence to convict the men who are guilty of blackening the 
state’s name with acts of mob violence. z 

3. We appeal to the legislature to increase the appropriation for state Negro 
schools and to provide more adequate training of colored youths in normal, in- 
dustrial and agricultural schools. In this connection we wish to point out that 
the report of the state comptroller shows that the Negroes pay about a twentieth 
of the proy erty taxes to the state but receive back only about a thirty-fifth of the 
appropriation for institutions above the common schools. 

We urge as a matter of justice that each county undertake as a school im- ~ 
provement measure the building of at least one school, for which a substantial — 
donation is available from the Rosenwald Fund. This donation amounts, in- 

“some instances, to-a third of the cost of the building. Funds for this purpose 
are at present available in the state department of education. We also urge 
that county boards of education make every effort to divide school funds fairly. 
They draw money from the state fund in proportion to their school population - 
and they receive as much per black child as per white child. We ask that local © 
boards apportion this money between the races on the basis upon which they 
receive it from the state. 

5. In view of the fundamental importance of the condition of agriculture, and . 
of the sterling wor of the few colored farm and home demonstration agents now 
in the field we urge that county authorities appropriate funds for Negro farm an 
home demonstration work so that the colored farmers who desire to remain 
Georgia may learn to make a living on his farm in spite of the boll weevil and 1 no 

- be compelled to abandon it to make a living in northern factories. é 
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__ 6. We urge the vital importance of the establishment of a colored state tuber- 
_ culosis sanitarium. — ss 
-. 7. We indorse the movement of the Colored Women’s Clubs to obtain a state. 
_ training school for colored delinquent girls and commend their energy in raising 
~~ $10,000 for this project and urge that the legislature provide the $15,000 which 
__ they ask to build this very necessary state institution. 


North Carolina Women 
Give Out Vigorous Declaration — 2 
On Principles, Purposes. 


__ “We are conscious of a world condition of restlessness in which race 
friction plays a conspicuous part. We can not ignore the fact that this 
resents a problem in which the South is so acutely involved that we are 
“conscious that the eyes of the world are upon us, questioning our course. 
‘We can not shirk the responsibility of taking up the challenge, grasping 
the opportunity presented, seeking a solution to this problem and demon- 
-strating it on.our Southern soil. = 7 


“We believe that unrest existing between two different races dwelling side by 

_ side under the same economic system and the same government can be lessened, 

and eventually dispelled by a course of justice and fair play. When one race 

_ exceeds the other in numbers, in possession and in opportunity, there is but one 

- solution. It lies in the cuitivation of an attitude of fairness, of good will and a 
conscious determination to establish an outstanding sympathy. | 


mt “We believe that every human being should be treated, not as a 
_ means to another’s ends, but as a person whose aspirations toward self- 
realization must be recognized; that we must cherish racial integrity and 
racial self-respect, as well as such mutual respect as will lead each to high- 
er moral levels, to mutual trust and mutual helpfulness. We believe 
that in this process certain values must be developed and maintained. 
_ “No family and no race rises higher than its womanhood. Hence, 
he intelligence of women must be cultivated and the purity and dignity 
~ womanhood must be protected by the maintenance of a single standard re = 
of morals for both races. — = Roca e 
__- "The right of childhood to health and safety, to the training of body and mind 
in right habits and the soul in right purposes, is unchallenged. The childhood 
- of every race must be safeguarded, for races move forward on the feet of little 
~children. — : : : 
“We believe that violence has no place where people lend their support in every ~ 
. possible way to the agencies constituted by the people for the apprehension, trial 
and punishment of offenders against society. We resent the assertion that crim- 
. inality can be controlled by savage acts of revenge. aia 
Z “We believe it our highest duty to pursue these methods toward harmonious 
racial adjustment. ; : ae ee 
= . “We believe that bitterness, resentment and strife will yield to mutual trust 
only as we steadfastly cultivate in both races these attitudes and this faith in our 

- common humanity.” ee 





Texas Women. nee ee 

Speak Out Against Lynching : 
And For Same Standards And Treatment 

For Negroes As For. Whites. 


_ ‘We, the members of the women’s section of the ‘I'exas state com- 
‘mittee on Inter-Racial Co-operation, find ourselves overwhelmed with 
the opportunity and the corresponding responsibility which we this day — 
face in sharing the task of bringing about better conditions and relations 
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in the South between the white and Neato races, We deplore - 
that the relations for the past fifty years have been such as to sep 
the two races through a lack of understanding on the part of both, 
know that ignorance takes its toll in crime and inefficiency, that dise 
and death are no respecter of persons, but that they sweep Across | 
boulevards from the places of squalor and unsanitary living, to the 
kept and most protected homes: We know also that crime is no 

_ gated and that its results are felt alike by all classes, 


“We are persuaded that our native Southland can never reach its 
destiny while any part of its people are ignorant, underfed t. 
fore, together we must ropaok alae, en ee 
a ae this end we call attention to some af the underlying 
of present day ills: 

“Recognizing the universal existence af prejudice among people of & 
rates and depicting 35 eS ee he 
are resolved that the Negro should eS ~ and 
resolve that we shall not be content s y with being kins diy aiapesed 90 Sel 
but that our geod will shall reach to & rs pee cin Stk 
in all things and opportunities for living the best life, We desire for the Negr 
ag all men, personal and racial justice in private life and in the courts of 


‘Realizing the great increase of mulattoes and knowing full well t 
no race cah rise above its womanhood, we appeal for the proleveee A. 
chastity of the Negro woman and declare ourselves for the single ste 
of morality among this race as well as among our own, 


“Recognizing the right of every American child to be not ae 
born but to be given the opportunity for developing his life to its fulle 
possibility, we desire for the Negro child better homes, better sch 
and better Christian training. ~~ ier 


“Lynching is the black spot on America’s soul. Sten eael 
holds the record for its illegal taking of life, so long as the headlines. 
foreign papers carry in large letters ‘America burns another Negro’ | 
so long will her shame be ‘world-wide. We have no security unless 
law protects us. Mob violence knows no law. As women, as mothe 
of men, we protest. We condemn every violation of law i in the t st 
of life no matter what the crime. A eg 

“We declare ourselves for law and order at all costs. The public has a 
to prompt and certain justice and should demand such of officials and_ co 
We believe that America should not. permit ignorance and prejudice to be ¢ 
talized. In comunon with Sie Eee eee Henry W. Soredy, obaae 
Southland, we say, “Not in passion, my countrymen, but in notin x 
ness but in brea sth, inky os Cone: ties weohieas areal ar in trath, 


lifting its shadows, let perpetual sunshine pour down on two races walking 
gether in peace and contentment.” 


Editors Leading Southern Papers Ask For 

Mutual Helpfulness and Co-operation Between The Recses 
Adequate Educational Advantages; Equality Before | 

The Law And Protection Under The Law For Negroes. 


The editors of leading daily papers in six of the Southern stat 
united in a signed statement asking for mutual helpfulness and co-ope 


educational advantages for colored e, for equallity before the law, 
‘and for abatement of mob violence. sos was drafted in a on- = 
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ference of Virginia editors and was later signed personally by more than 
_ fifty other editors of leading dailies in North and South Carolina, Ten- 
_ hessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. The statement follows: 


~ 


“In the attainment and maintenance of improved inter-racial relations in our 

Southern states we believe that a policy of co-operation between the more 
_ thoughtful of both races is fundamental, this being the antithesis of antagonism 
_and polemic discussion. 

“Mutual helpfulness between whites and blacks should be encouraged; the 
better element of both races striving by precept and example to impress the 
interdependence of peoples living side by side, yet apart. 

“The Negroes of the South are largely dependent upon the white press for. 
current news of the day. It would be well if even greater effort was made to 
- publish news of a character which is creditable to the Negro, showing his develop- 

ment as a people along desirable lines. This would stimulate him to try to at- 

tain to a higher standard of living. : 


_ “We do not believe that education suited to the needs of the individ- 
_ ual of any race is harmful. It is a generally accepted fact that in both 
_ races, if the entire mass were educated, industrial problems would adjust 
themselves automatically and the less fit of either race would find the 
_ work and place for which he was best equipped. It has been authorita- 
_ tively stated that the Negro demand would absorb all teachers, preachers, 
physicians and lawyers the schools may turn out. 
“The influence of the thoughtful men of both races should be invoked 
in the effort to establish and assure equality before the law for Negro. 
defendants in all criminal trials. 
“Abatement of mob rule and its crimes is an aim to which all good 
citizens should pledge their support. 
on “In the harmonious co-operation of the thoughtful and exemplary 
men and women of both races lies the prospect of larger understanding 
and better inter-racial relations.”’ 


E Race Relation In The North. 
Pennsylvania Conference 
On Needs Negro Populaion. 


The Maryland legislature in 1924 authorized the appointing of an 
unpaid commission on Race Relations. Under this authorization the 
_ Governor of the state appointed a mixed commission of 21 persons, whites 

and Negroes. ‘ 
A state wide conference to consider the needs of the Negro popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania was held at Harrisburg, on January 3, 1924. The 
findings committee of the Conference recommended the following: 


I. Health. 


1. The employment of colored Doctors, Nurses and Social Workers when and 
where it is practicable in the care of Negroes, because they better understand 
the problems of their own race, and are better received by members of their own 
race. 
_ 2. This use of Negro Doctors, Nurses and Social Workers should not, however, 
prohibit the use by Negroes of established social agencies nor should Negro Doc- 
tors, Nurses and Social Workers be restricted in their services to members of 
_ their own race. : rant, 
83. The establishment of more clinics in congested Negro districts. 
4, The establishment by the state of Public Clinics to which migrants shall be 
directed immediately upon their arrival in the cities of Pennsylvania. 
5. Enlarged and increased support for Negro Hospitals. 
6, The use by Negro citizens of the state of all municipal and state-supported 
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~ institutions already existing, in order. not to produce duplication of eitcr 
unjust discrimination to tax payers. ae 

7, Greater publicity among Negro residents and migrants, revardine prever 
tive health measures. This should be obtained through : 

(a) Distribution of pamphlets by the state. 

(b) The Negro Press, 

(c) Negro Fraternal Orders and Organizations. 

(d) Negro Church. ye te et 

8. Greater use of the Negro church in Health Programs as well as in all welfare 
_ activities. 

9. The establishment of a Health Week to be fostered and directed by th 
Department of Public Welfare. 

10. Opportunities for Negro Medical Students in the Universities and College 
of the state to receive clinica] work in the institutions in which they are poe 

11. The enforcement of compulsory registration of births. — 

12. Compulsory Vaccination through the aid of: 

(a) Industrial Life Insurance Companies. 

(b) Employers of Labor. : 

(ec) The U.S. Public: Health Service, by enforcing - Scanian wees 
in states where it already exists and SaCOE compUylsolys laws in ee wher 
it does not exist. : 


II. Housing. 


. That the state institute Sanitary Inspection. 
: That the state pass a Rent Control Law. 
3. That the state exempt from taxation for three years all newly built houses 
costing $5,000 or less. : 
4. That the State or Federal Government establish a Home Loan Hand similar 
to the Farm Loan Fund. 


Ill. Recreation. 


1. That Welfare Workers secure the co-operation of the onic = in develop- 
ing a community consciousness and program. 

2. That the church provide and encourage young people with the heart _ ani 
the mind to train for community work. 

8. That Social Clubs be established with after school hour sessions. These 
should be home-like and have the home life atmosphere. aes 

4: That Community Centers be established in Mining Centers. 

5. That Welfare Workers in Commercial Plants instill in the employees. a feel- 
ing of partnership in their welfare eCgramtS 





IV. Problems of Denendeac pee es 
1. That a survey be made of the whole field of child dependency with a view 
to the erection of a home for border line children and first class family ponies for 
painting dependent children. ; 
That such steps as are necessary be taken to make it possible to keep more 
children in their homes. = 
3. That a home be erected in Pittsburgh for destitute men, and another home 
in the same city for fallen or wayward girls and women. ae = 


V. Community Plans. 


1, That children be educated regarding inter-racial facts through the distri- 
nee of proper literature in the school. 

. A co-ordinating program be established by the state to reach all agencies © 
eine Negroes so that any one community may have at its disposal the services 
of all agencies serving Negroes in the state. 

8. That a clearing house-be established by the state in all centers of Negro s 
population whose duty it shall be to co-ordinate local agencies and activities for 
Negroes and also to work for the assimilation of the Negro masses. Whole 
possible existing agencies shall be used as the clearing house centers. « 

4, That Negro labor be diffused throughout the state in industries and on 
farms by the aid of the Department of Labor or other suitable department. _ 

5. That greater emphasis be placed on the assimilation of the Negro masses 
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= Special program to be enacted in each center of Negro population for this purpose 
= ae seale similar to that of the Americanization program among the covaten 
poms i= : ‘ 

state Wide Survey 

Lace Relation 

Undertaken 

n Pennsylvania. . 





Carrying out the recommendations of the Conference of the needs 





he calling together of representative Negro citizens in each community 

or advice and counsel before the local investigation started and the 

assembling again later to consider the findings and to assist in the making 
ff final recommendations. 














__ Another feature of the survey was the attempt to accomplish actual benefits 
_ for the race while the investigation was going on. For instance, the industrial 
__ capabilities of the Negro worker were advertised in the smaller industrial centers 
_- where they were not so well known as in Pittsburgh and to a certain degree in 
___ Philadelphia. — - : 


__. This was done on the theory that if the industrial efficiency of Negroes was 
- generally known, they would be eagerly accepted by many employers in the 


immigration. In addition, farming opportunities were sought in order to pro- 
vide an outlet from the fluctuating conditions in the larger cities. : 

The housing problem, one of the most difficult with which the Negro has to 
contend, was given considerable attention. 


A Negro Church are 
Largest Protestant Church 

In The World. : 
2 ; _ The new Abyssinian Institutional Baptist Church, of New York 
City, has just been erected at a cost of $300,000. The congregation paid 
= in cash $2 30,000. « 
Among the churches which have adapted their work to meet the 
‘needs of the Negroes in industrial centers of the North is that of the 


















just recently been erected at a cost of $120,000. ‘There is a community 

house in connection with the Church in which an extended welfare pro- 

gram is carried on including athletics, domestic science, music, domestic 

Batt, ete. ae restore 

~The Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, with over 10,000 members is reported to 
be the largest protestant church in the world. The most unique and important 


feature of this church, however, is its community work done through 53 depart- 
ments and auxiliaries. Twenty paid full time workers and ten paid part time 


= the church’s free kindergarten and day nursery. This bus also brings old and 
decrepit members to church services, and gives recreation rides to needy, con- 
--yalescent members and others. 


The church has a free labor bureau, a helpful social service force, 
nd an experienced charity committee. There is a brotherhood and 
sisterhood, dispensing annually for the relief of its own members more 
han $2,500; a boys’ industrial organization; a girls’ industrial organiza- 


of the Negro population in Pennsylvania a state wide survey of race re- 
ations was begun in the summer of 1924. A feature of this survey was © 


Clark Memorial Baptist Church, Homestead, Pennsylvania, which has 


\ 


_ state who are now worried by the shortage of labor caused by the restriction of — 


mS 


- workers are employed. An auto bus costing $2,600 brings children to and from 
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tion; a mothers’ community meeting; a children’s church; a Sunday 
School with 3,100 members. The church has five regular choirs. — 

conducts two sunrise prayer meetings every Sunday at 6:30 a. m., am 
from three to five preaching services every Sunday at 11 a. m. There 
are two large church houses—one at 27th and Dearborn Streets and the 
other at 31st Street and South Park Avenue. A missionary is supported 
in Africa. Among other holdings the church owns two pieces of property, 
one, the home of its day nursery and the other to house a proposed home 


for working girls. 2S : 





The church has organized a Community Flat Owning Association, the first_— 
among colored people, through which over $200,000 worth of property has been ~ 
purchased. The church has a Daily Vacation Bible School enrolling 316 persons, — 
publishes weekly, a paper to promote its work, has a Boy Scout Organization 
with 320 members, has three Girls’ Leagues, has in the 31st Street Church a 
branch of the public library, maintains a health bureau and a free child’s clinic. 
The annual operating expenses of the church are about $50,000. : nee 








Negro Conferences Contribute Almost 
Two Million Dollars 
To Centenary Fund. 


The Negro schools under the supervision of the Board of Education © 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are sharing in the Centenary Fund 
of the Church as follows: $350,000 per annum as the regular apportion- — 
ment to the Board for running expenses of the schools; $275,000 per 
annum is appropriated for buildings, improvement and endowments; — 
and $200,000 per annum to be used exclusively for new buildings and — 
endowments. Boe 
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There are 332,523 Negro members in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dur- 
ing the Centenary celebration of that Church, these Negro members in the five 
years from July 1, 1919 to July 1, 1924 gave $1,941,979.28 which is at the rate of — 
$388,395.85 per year. This is remarkable giving when it is understood that 
the funds go to Missions and education alone. The above is not the,whole story — 
of the Negroes giving as the contribution of such Negro Churches as St. Marks 
M. E. Church, New York; Salem M. E. Church, New York; and Wesley M. E. | 
ceo as, ee Negro Churches in California are not counted in the total of -— 











The total of $1,941,979.28 represents seventy-five per cent of the — 
amount raised in cash which was apportioned to the Negro members. 
This is ahead of the percentage for the whole Church. Of the total of 
$1,941,979.28 the New Orleans area with a Negro Bishop, Robert E. — 
Jones, raised $662,482.94 in five years of $132,496.58 per year which was 
eighty-three. per cent of all that was apportioned. A Negro Conference — 
the South Florida Mission led the entire Church, white’and colored having 
given one hundred and thirty-two per cent which was one hundred per — 
cent plus thirty-two more than was apportioned. => =f 





The Division of Missions for Colored People, formerly the Board of. Missions 
for Freedmen of the Northern Presbyterian Church, reports that for the year 
1923 a total of $475,724 was received by the Board from all sources _ On the ~ 
other hand, it was reported that much surprise was manifested when the colored 
people in the churches and schools in four synods of the denomination in 1922-23 _ 
contributed $375,400 and in 1923-24, $898,818, of which amount, $224,114 was. 
for church work and $162,034 for education and $12,669 for Mission work. 
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i-Commission 
Makes Recommendations 
On Organic Union. 


= The Report of the Special Committee of the Tri-Commission of the 
A.M: E., A.M. E. Z., and C. M. E. Churches which met in 1922 says: 


Se We, your Committee on Plan of Procedure, beg to submit the fol- 
lowing report: | : 


__ Whereas, We believe that Organic Union of the A.M. E., A. M. E. 
—Z~. and C. M. E. Churches is practicable, desirable and feasible, and, 


Whereas, we recognize the necessity of some definite outline of the 
_ plans and propositions underlying the question of Organic Union, we 
respectfully recommend this question of Organic Union to be approached 
from the following angles: : 


(1) That the entire commission consisting of twenty-four members with eight 
representatives from each participating body be divided into two groups, con- 
_ sisting of four each, from each denomination, to be styled as Sub-Commission 
- with authority to study, formulate and recommend plans for the basis of union; 
taking under consideration the following, to-wit: 
Group “‘A”—The Name, Policy, as to doctrines and administration; the Epis- 
~ eopacy—Episcopal Districts and Annual Conferences. 
Group “B’’—Departmental Life—Institutions and Property Rights. 
(2) This Sub-Commission to make report to the full Commission at such time 
as said Commission is or may be called to meet. : 
: (3) Believing that a larger general Commission is desirable we recommend | 
that the council of Bishops of each of the participating bodies be asked to increase - 
_ the number of commissioners irom eight to fifteen. 

- (4) Resolved, Further, that during the period of negotiations and members 
of our respective churches, annual conferences, our pastors, presiding elders, 
general officers and bishops be urged to exercise the most kindly fellowship and 

- €o-operation looking towards that unity of spirit and service which will consum- 
mate Organic Union. 





The General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church which met at Indianapolis, Indiana, May, 1924, among other 
things elected three bishops, established a central treasury, appointed a 
finance committee to handle all funds of the Annual Conference, discon- 
tinued Bishops’ rights and made it unlawful for Bishops to collect funds 
in the annual conference or at any time belonging to the general Church 
or funds that should be sent to the financial secretary. Lay representa- 
tion wasincreased. All accounts of general officers, etc., are to be audited _ 
_ byexpert accountants and reports made public for the use of the Church 

generally. Each Bishop is to live within the district over which he is 
_ presiding. 


- Southern Baptist Convention 
National Baptist Convention 
Co-operate Estat lishing 

Negro Theological Seminary. 


‘The General Conference of the A. M. E. Church was held at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in May, 1924. The Episcopal Address presented at the 
opening of the Conference among other things stressed the necessity 
for progressive Christian organization, higher standards for the pulpit, 


Peat 
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the7enforcement of the Prohibition Laws, suppression of mob violence, ; 
political independence of any party for the Negro, and a greater program =~ 
of social service. : 


At the 1923 General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in they 
U. S. A., held at Indianapolis, Indiana, the following resolution was 
adopted with reference to the appointment of Negroes on the Church 
Boards: 


‘*Resolved, That it is the sense of this Assembly that racial groups © 
be given representation on the Boards of the Church as soon as possible 
and as far as may be expedient.” 


This was a substitute for a motion that the number of members on 
the four Boards of the denomination be increased and that two Negroes _ 
be named on the Board of National Missions and one Negro on each of 
the other Boards. 


At the 1924 meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, the report, on the Negro Theological Seminary which the Convention 
in co-operation with the National Baptist Convention is establishing at Nashville, 
Tennessee, was that the first unit of the Seminary was being constructed. It 

-was recommended that “The Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention — 
continue to receive the funds allocated to this purpose from the 75 Million Cam- 
paign. : See 








In the future program, that the Southern Baptist Convention provide _ 
not less than $50,000 per year for the promotion of the interests of the — 
Seminary; that $20,000 of this may be set aside for current expenses and © 
that the National Baptist Convention provide an amount not less than 
$15,000 per year for the current expenses of the Seminary.” ‘“THe report 
was amended by striking out the words specifying a definite amount 
($50,000 per year) for the promotion of the interest of the Seminary; 
and the sum to be allotted was left to the Committee on Future Program.” — 





Effect Proposed Union 
M. E. Church And M. E. Church, South 
On Negro Member M. E, Church. 


The Southwestern Christian Advocate, official organ of the Negro — 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in commenting on the effect — 
of the proposed union of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, on the Negro members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, said: é 


Me a Ope Ree Fey ee 


re kL Ree 


“With this merger perfected, as proposed, we shall haveinthe United 
Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 54 active 
Bishops, 28971 Ministers, 20,987 Lay Ministers, 6,831,552 church mem- 
bers. Of this great body there will be two Bishops who are Negroes, 
2,044 Negro ministers, 3,465 Negro lay preachers, 369,162 Negro mem- _ 
bers, organically a part of the United Church. All others will be White 
or of other races. Besides the Negroes referred to; there will be the in- 
dependent Negro body known as the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, to whom help will go in the future, as in the past, through _ 
Jurisdictional Conference number Two, which covers the new Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.” : “ve 
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a The four colored members of the International Committee of the Y. 
e M. C. A., are Bishop Robert EF. Jones, New Orleans, Dr. R. R. Moton, 
_ Tuskegee Institute, F. B. Ransom, Attorney and Manager of the Madam | 
_ C.J. Walker Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, and W. F. 
Trotman, of New York City. 


___. Three colored members of State Committees have been elected. 
They are: G. G. Brown, M. D., of Wichita, Kansas; R. L. Brokenburr, 
0 Attorney-at-Law, of Indianapolis, Indiana, and W. R. Valentine, Prin- 
cipal, Manual Training School, Bordentown, New Jersey. 
There were ten colored delegates to the Constitutional Convention held at 

_ Cleveland, Ohio, October, 1923. Dr. R. R. Moton served as a member of the 

Committee of Thirty-three that arranged for the Convention and was one of the 
Vice-Chairmen during the Convention sessions. Bishop R. H. Jones served as 
a Vice-Chairman of the International Convention at Atlantic City. Dr. R. R. 

- Moton was named as Chairman of the Sub-Committee which has charge of the 

work among colored men. 

_ The Centre Avenue Branch (Pittsburgh), the 13th building to be 

- erected under the Rosenwald offer, was opened to the public in September, 

1923. It was erected at a cost of $250,000. Four building campaigns 

have been conducted. They were in Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich.; 

Montclair, N. J.; and St. Louis, Mo. Two of these buildings are now 

in course of construction—those at Denver and Detroit. The Detroit. 

- building when completed at a cost of more than a half million dollars 

will be the largest and finest building for colored men in the country. 

- In the St. Louis campaign, colored people subscribed more than $125,000, 

of which $25,000 was subscribed by Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Malone of the 

 Poro College, this being the largest single contribution of Negroes to Y. 

_M.C.A.or Y.W.C.A. work. The St. Louis campaign will make possible ¢ 

a second building for colored menin that city and the enlargement of the 

_ present Pine Street Department. 

. Dr. J. E. Moorland, after more than 30 years of service in the Y. M. C. A. — 
work was retired after reaching the age limit of sixty, on Oct. 1,1923. A national 
testimonial was tendered him at Harper’s Ferry in connection with the annual 
session of the Y. M. C. A. Summer School. C. H. Tobias, formerly Secretary 
of the colored Student Associations, was appointed as Dr. Moorland’s successor. 

Max Yergan’s work in South Africa has resulted in the organiza- 
tion of 20 Y. M.C. A.’s, among the Native Educational Institutions of 

South Africa. The colored people of America have supported Max 

Yergan in his work in South Africa and have raised sufficient funds to 

make possible his attendance at the World Student Christian Federation 

‘Conference to be held in London in August, 1924. 


One hundred seventy-two (172) colored delegates attended the 
Student Volunteer Convention at Indianapolis in December, 1923. 

A Colored Men’s Department and Inter-racial Conference, presided 
over by Dr. John R. Mott, wascheld' at Asheville, N. C., in May, 1924, 
fi the purpose of initiating a forward movement in the interest of Asso- 
ciation Work among colored men and boys and strengthening the work 
of the Inter-racial Department of the International Committee. Rep- 
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resentatives of both races from all parts of the country attended this Con 
ference. See eee 
A Y. M. C. A. building is being erected at a cost of $50,000 for the colo 
people of Vicksburg, Miss. This building was the gift outright of Mrs. Fanni 
W. Johnson, a white friend of the Race, who also gave $50,000 as a permanen’ 
endowment of the work. z = eg 
The Army and Navy Department has made a conditional gift of $10,000 toms 
the Y. M. C. A., at Columbus, Ga., especially in the interest of serving the needs 


of the men of the 24th Infantry, stationed at Fort Benning. © 


Gifts of colored people to the Home Work of the International Com 
mittee have increased from $10,000 two years ago to $17,700 during th 
past year. ‘This is more than half the amount necessary to operate th 
Department annually. soe es 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald in September, 1923, announced an offer to give $25,000 


toward another colored Y. M. C. A. building in Chicago on condition that the 
colored people-raise $75,000. Boe. 


Miss Lucy D. Slowe, Dean of Women, Howard University: Miss Ethel McGhee 
and Miss Ophelia Shields, both students in the New York School of Social Work, 
were pit pte at large of the Executive Committee of the National Stu- © 
dent Council. oe ae 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Haynes, New York City, was elected a resident member — 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., at its Eighth Biennial Convention in a 
New York City in-1924. There were 3,000 delegates at this convention, 125 of — 
whom were colored. . ee 


Mrs. Ruth Logan Roberts, New York City, is a member of the National City 
Committee and the National Council of Colored Work. : : "Sere 


At the biennial meeting of the National Student Committee which — 
is a section of the Y. W. C. A., there were 19 colored students among 350 
delegates. Miss Emma McAllister, of Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, was — 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Assembly and was chosen © 
a First Vice President. oa 


Miss Juliette Derricotte, a Field Student Secretary of the Y. W. C 
A. Work Among Negroes, was one of the five women who represented — 
_ American women at the World’s Christian Student Federation, held at 
Heigh Leigh, England, August 7-21, 1924. -Nineteen countries were 
represented at this great student gathering. oo 
| “The Council on Colored: Work of the Y. W. C. A. National Board — 
is made up of four white and four colored women—Mrs. Richard Ward > 
Westbrook, of New York, Chairman; Mrs. John M. Hanna, of Dallas, 
Texas; Mrs. Beverly B. Mumford, of Richmond, Va.; Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of New York; Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, of Se-— 
dalia, N. C.; Mrs. Frank L. Williams, of St. Louis; Mrs. George R. 
Haynes, of New York, and Mrs. Ruth Logan Roberts, of New Vork. 
“The Secretary of the Council is Miss Eva D. Bowles. ae 

“The functions of the Council are: to study the history of the Negro race, 
to discuss frankly and with unbiased minds the problems of the race, to plan _ 


for better racial understanding, and for members of the committee to use their 


getucnee to co-operate with all agencies and individuals to bring about desired — 
results. =, 


The following resolution was adopted at the meeting in April, 1924: Fk 


ry 





Be 




















“a 


“While a growing interpretation of brotherhood has reduced the toll of life 


through lynchings during the last year some 50 per cent, there is still imperative _ 


need for a nation-wide campaign in education which will result not only in the 
enactment of laws but the enforcement of such laws. = ae ee 
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re *“‘As law enforcement depends upon right attitudes of mind, we, the 
é Council of Colored Work of the National Board of the Young Women’s 
2 Christian Association, would urge upon our entire association body a 
‘new and earnest effort to create right public opinion toward the complete 
eradication of mob violence and lynching in this country.” zi 


‘Inter-tacial Council 

Women Of The Darker Races 
Organized. 3 , 

__ The activity of colored women through their clubs is notable. This 

s indicated by the fact that there are active State Federations of Colored 

Women’s Clubs in practically every state where there are a considerable 

number of colored people. There is a vigorous growth of the North- 

eastern, the Northwestern and the Southeastern Federations of the 

Colored Women’s Clubs and the National Association of Colored Women. 

The Northeastern Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs at its 1922 
“meeting appointed a delegation to call on Senator Lodge and urge the 

passage of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. Among the subjects discussed 

at this meeting were health, hygiene, temperance, law enforcement and 

the use of the ballot. The National Association of Colored Women’s 

‘Clubs at its 13th biennial meeting in Richmond, Virginia, 1922, made 

_recommendations to the National Council of Women’s Clubs composed — 
of 87 organizations of which the National Association of Colored Women 

— is one. z : 

_ (1) That there should be colored men and women on all educational boards; 

(2) The raising of the age of consent and one moral standard for men and women. 

_ (8) The abolishing of lynching; (4) The enforcement of the 19th Amendment 

to the Constitution of the United States. - 


August 12, 1922, the home of Frederick Douglass was dedicated as 
a shrine for the race by a committee from the. National Association of, _ 
‘Colored Women of which Mrs. Mary B. Talbot, Buffalo, New Vork,- 
was President, and Mrs. Nellie L. Napier, Nashville, Tennessee, Treas- 
-urer. The colored women’s clubs of the country through contributions 
had paid all the indebtedness against the home and dedicated it as a 
shrine for the Negro Race. ‘Tributes were paid to the memory of Fred- 
erick Douglass and appropriate tablets were unveiled. For this purpose 
they had raised $16,446. The mortgage was paid and the building was 
repaired; five tablets and a statute of Douglass were placed in the home. 
The home was taken over by the National Association of Colored Women . 
in 1916; the mortgage was paid in 1918 and restoration of the home was 
‘begun in September, 1921. The formal dedication was Saturday, August 
12, 1922. ‘The home is directly under the supervision of the Frederick 
Douglass Memorial and Historical Association. 


At Washington in August, 1922, the organization of “The International Coun- 
cilof Women of the Darker Races” was effected. Representatives were present 
from Africa, the West Indies, Ceylon and from a number of national organiza- 

 tionsin the United States. The following were elected: Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. President; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Carter, 
& New Bedford, Massachusetts, Secretary; and Mrs. Margaret Wilson, Orange- 
“ purg, South Carolina, Treasurer. The Home for Delinquent Boys and Girls 
is receiving svecial attention of state federations of women’s clubs in South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama and Texas. 
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The 14th biennial session of the National Association of Colored 
Women was held at Chicago, in 1924. A largely attended and enthusi- 
astic meeting was held and at the session devoted to education $8,000 
n cash and $4,000 in pledges was contributed toward the $50,000 scholar- is 
ship fund which the Association is raising. 


*U. S. Public Health Service 
Co-operates In Observance 
National Negro Health Week. 


There were several encouraging features about the 1924 observance 
of Health Week which may be especially mentioned. One of these was 
thé large number of copies of the Health Week Bulletin, almost 30,000, ~~ 
which was purchased by organizations and health departments co-operat- 
ing in this effort for health improvement. ‘The Bulletins were prepared — 
and printed by the United States Public Health Service. Another was — 
the wider observance than ever before of the Health Week. It was ob- 
served in some twenty-one states, including all of the Southern States _ 
and those States of the North where there are now a considerable number _ 
of Negroes. a 


The third feature that may be especially mentioned is the growing spirit of 
co-operation in this observance indicating that the educational effect of this an- 
nual observance is growing and causing the general public to expect it and to 
make preparations for it. Prominent among those taking part in this co-opera- —__ 
tion were the United States Public Health Service, County, City and State Boards ~ 1 
of Health, National and State Medical Associations, the National Health Coun- __ 
cil, American Social Hygiene Association, the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the American Red Cross, the National Urban League, Federations of Wo- __ 
men’s Clubs, the National Paint-up and Clean-up Bureau, churches, schools, 
Fraternal Societies, Y. M.C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, Insurance Companies and 2 
the Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation which took the lead in putting 
over the Health Week Program. ee 








Still another encouraging feature of this annual observance is a grow- 
ing tendency to carry out a year round program. The most helpful 
tendency, however, is the growing emphasis which this Health Week 
has caused to be placed upon the importance of preventive medicine 
The decrease in the death rate among Negroes is due, in no small degree, 
to the education which has been received through the observance of 
National Negro Health Week. 


The National Association of Life Insurance Medical Examiners was _ 
organized in Washington, D. C., in August, 1923. The purposes of the 
organization are: (1) the study of the science and art of medical exami- _ 
nation and selection of risks for Life Insurance; (2) the study of methods 
of reading Negro mortality and morbidity; (3) to co-operate with all 
movements having for their aim the improvement of the health and living . 
conditions of our people. s 


National Association 

Teachers In Colored Schools 

Formally Incorporated 

Teacher’s Association, State. ee ees 
The increasing interest in Negro education is shown by the growth 

and activity of State Teachers’ Associations. An important factor in 

this increase is the support which State Departments of Education are 
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2 giving them. State Teachers’ Associations were held in 1923 in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
. ‘Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
_ hessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. Some officials of the State 
_ Boards of Education, usually the Superintendents of Education, attended 
_ and delivered addresses at these meetings. The United States Commis- 
_ sioner of Education attended several of these meetings. There were also 
_ present representatives of the Jeanes, Slater and Rosenwald Funds and 
the General Education Board. Carefully worked out programs relating 
_ to the problems confronting Negro teachers in public schools, normal 
schools and colleges were discussed. 
The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Teachers in 

_ Colored Schools was held at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, July 25-27, 1923. 
_ The general subject of the meeting was “Vitalizing Education.” The more im- 

portant of the subjects considered were: “Educational By-Products,” “The 
Rosenwald School House Building Program,” ‘Religious Education,” ‘The 
Problem of the High School in Developing Correct Study Ideals,’’ “Does the 
High School Offer a Career?” “The Case for and against a New Examination,”’ 
“Vocational Guidance “Through Educational Guidance” and ‘Problems Con- 
nected with the Training of Rural Teachers.” 

All the meetings were characterized by an optimism with reference 
_ to the progress of education among the colored people. The reports from 
- the field indicated that there is considerable progress being made in the _ 
provision of more adequate facilities, particularly, buildings. It was 
pointed out that in many of the smaller cities and towns of the South, 
as at Gainesville, Florida, and Greensboro, North Carolina, buildings 

costing from $50,000 to $200,000 are being erected. 


A Constitution and By-Laws, formally incorporating the Association under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, were adopted. Hereafter its headquarters 
are to be in the city of Washington. Funds are to be provided to support a paid 
Secretary. The objects and purposes of the Association, according to its new 
constitution, shall be ‘‘To assist in raising the standard and promoting the in- 
terest of the teaching profession andin advancing the cause of education.” The 
affairs of the Association are to be managed by a board of five Trustees. The 
1924 meeting of the Association was held at Dallas, Texas. 


Summer Schools. 
: Summer schools, in all of the states having separate schools for — 
- Negroes, were held under the auspices of the State Departments of Edu- 
-eation. These were in addition to the summer schools at Tuskegee 
Institute and Hampton Institute. Twenty summer schools for Negro © 
teachers were operated in Louisiana. A summer school for Christian. 
- Workers was held at Nashville, Tennessee, August 2-12, under the aus- 
pices of a joint committee composed of representatives of Bethlehem 
- Center Board of Control and the Commission of Race Relationship 
of the Woman’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Summer schools for ministers were held at Hampton Institute, at Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia; at Bettis Academy, Tren- 
ton, South Carolina; and at Wiley University, Marshall, Texas. 


- Séhool Terms Lengthened 
Better Buildings Erected 

E, Negro Schools. 

The Maryland State Department of Education reported the follow- 

- ing improvements in schools for colored children from 1920-1923: one 
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month added to yearly terms poline fc session eight aoe tonne or 
longer than in any state having separate schools for colored children; 
salary increases for all grades of teachers and for teachers of experience; 
professional course, equal to full normal school course, opened; increase 
in colored high schools from 3 to 9, of which 3 are of the first group. 


Mr. J. R. Brinson, State Agent for Negro Education in Florida in his report 
for 1923 says: “Among the. better buildings that have been erected recently 
by the public school authorities of Florida are Gainesville, $50,000; Alachua 
$12,000; Cocoa, $10,000; Kings Welcome in Columbia County, $3,000; Pensacola, 
$35,000; Gadsden County, three rural buildings at $3,000 each; Marianna, $5,000;. 
Leesburg, $12,000; Orlando, $35,000; Eatonville, $3, 000; Stuart, $3, 000; St. a 
Augustine, $25, 000; Sarasota, $10, 000; De Funiak Springs, $4, 000. : 


Vocational Agriculture Projects 
Profitable In Louisiana Schools. ae 
Mr. A. C. Lewis, State Agent of Scloals for Negroes in Louisiana, — 
reported successful work is being done in vocational agriculture in the — 
Negro schools of that State. “The most profitable single project report- 
ed was that of a boy in Morehouse Parish who made $208 on a cotton 
project, using two acres of land. The second most profitable project was 
the bean crop of a boy in Tangipahoa Parish who raised 127 crates of 
beans on one acre of land and netted $120.82. Two boys made $57.50 
each on a beef cattle project, while 54 boys who selected cotton received — 
an average of $56.79 on an average of 1.4 acres of land per student. The — 
largest per cent of profit on investment was 567.3 and was earned by en- _ 
terprises in vegetable gardens. Other very profitable enterprises were: 
. peanuts, velvet beans, hay, corn, sweet potatoes and cotton. ‘The least — 
profitable were: sugar cane, onions and sorghum. The average per cent — 
of profit on investment in the State was 202.9. 
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Mississippi Communities 
Float Bonds 
To Build Negro Schools. 
Mr. Bura Hulburn, State Speriecr of Negro Schools in Misciccags 
reports that ‘(Many communities are floating bonds to build modern 
Negro school buildings. We have in the State a total of 227 Rosenwald 
schools, 17 teachers’ homes, with 664 teacher capacity and 28,880 pupil 
-. capacity. The total cost of these buildings is $1,031,800. The Negroes — 
have contributed $371,098; the whites $107,743; public school authorities _ 
$343,859 and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, $209,100. j 
At present we have qualified this year 80 schools and teachers’ homes __ 
for Rosenwald aid. Many of them are now in the process of construc- 
tion and the total cost of these buildings will be greater than the same 
number of buildings of last year’s program. a 
We have at present 21 county training schools, and practically all a 
of these schools are doing some high school work and all of them are doing 
at least four years of industrial work for both the boys and the girls. _ 
Practically every county of the state has done something toward the 
development of a better educational program for the colored children and 
practically everywhere you can find modern, model school houses. Where- _ 
ever these schools are located you find a prosperous, happy citizenship. 
It goes without saying that this work is well worth while and that Miss- __ 
issippi will never take its rightful place in the column of states educa- _ 
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tionally until all a the children of the state have been given tha ining 
eee a t tra 
that will best fit them for their life’s work. All alone i the educational 
‘program for Negroes emphasis has been placed on modern, model school 
_ houses with the hope that ultimately the homes will become more modern 


_ and the home life will be more wholesome.” 


Model System 
Schools . 
= For Negroes. 


Coahoma County, Mississippi, is taking the lead in providing a model 
system of schools for Negroes. ‘This system includes an agricultural 
high school, costing approximately $50,000; 16 junior high schools and 70 
- rural schools. Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars per year is to be secured 
from the state for the operation of the agricultural high school and the 
remainder of the money necessary for the work and the operation of the 
system is to be secured from a one mill tax which was voted in July, 1924. 
‘The returns from this special tax will aggregate $26,000 per year. Four 
Thousand ( $4,500) Five Hundred Dollars was contributed to the project 
ay ne Julius Rosenwald Fund and $10,000 by the General Education 
Board, 


: The following are examples of the rural schools which are being erected in the 3 
_ system: “At Lula, one three-teacher school and a combination shop for home 
science and farm mechanics; at Rich, one one-teacher school; on Cuba Island, 
one one-teacher school; at Friar Point, one three-teacher school; at King’s Chapel, 
one three-teacher school; at Mt. Ary, one two-teacher school; at West End, one 
-one-teacher school; at Jonestown, one three-teacher school and a combination 
farm mechanics and home science shop; at Belford, one two-teacher school; at, 
Hopson Chapel, one three-teacher school; a teachers’ home and a combination 
home science and farm mechanics shop; at Mattson, one three-teacher school; 
at Curve, one threé-teacher school; at Eastover, one two-teacher school; at Har- | _ 
-vey’s Chapel, one two-teacher school; at Newt Cassidy, one three-teacher school; * 
at Sherard, one three-teacher school, a teachers’ home anda combination shop; at — 
Greengrove, one three-teacher school and at Hillhouse, one one-teacher school.”’ 


South Carolina Communities 

Vote Bonds — 

To Build Negro Schools. a 

-. _-Mr. J. B. Felton, State Agent for Negro Schools in-South Carolina, 
gives the following relative to the schools of that state: “Within the last 
year there has been more money voted in the shape of bonds for the 
erection of colored school buildings than in any year in the history of the 
state. Probably there has been more money voted during this time than 
in all previous years. Among the communities that have led in this are 
Lancaster, Beaufort, North Carolina, ‘Dillon, Orangeburg, New York 
and several other places. The Aiken district, in Aiken County voted 
$25,000 for a Negro school building. There was no other building con- 
dition stated in this election other than a colored school building. This 
is t2. first time this has been done in the State of South Carolina. Spar- 
tanburg, Greenville, Simpsonville, Glover, Columbia, Allendale and other 
communities are developing their physical equipment for their colored 
chools and other communities are seriously considering it. 
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North Carolina Leads E 
In Expenditures 

For Negro Education. 


Mr. N. C. Newbold, the Director of Division of Negro Education 
of the North Carolina Department of Education, reports that: “The 
Legislature of North Carolina in 1923 made appropriations for Negro 
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education as follows: = 
Building and Improvements: (Biennial) ae 
State Normal Schools. == 5.222222 22222-2232222 222 coulis causal $ 469 ,000 
A.& 1: College, Greensboro. 220s. .- 3 ge ee ee 455 ,000 
Establishment of reformatory for delinquent Negro boys: - - - - - - --- 50,000 
~ eo 4 
Petal 2. eo oe ee eee $ 974,000 
' “ 
Maintenance: (Annual) ere ; 
StatesNiormal “Schools 5.25 5 oo Neat ere eae ee $ 150,000 
AGT College Greensboros ae a2 Se ee ee eee 60 ,000 
To pay for.some indebtedness a. 12 #2) 25s. 25 = 4-2 oe 81 ,000 ; 
Negro: reformatory 2223222. 2=" Sem ee ee ee eee ee 10 ,000 - a 
Other Annual Appropriations: ae 
Division-of Negro Edtication "22.255. =n. ee ee 15,000 
Teacher Training-in-Private Schools_- 9 225. = as ee ee ==15, 000: == 
Teacher Training in Summer Schools—Hstimated __-___---------- 15,000 
High School and Vocational Education—Estimated -_-_-_--------- 20,0005 
Total: Annual s32. (._ ase ee ee ee $ 316,000 
Total:Bienniale 2. _ . . pe see See gee ee ee 974,000 
Grand Total, 1923.2. -<-.-.. ss Re ee SL nee 


The counties, the towns and cities in North Carolina expended in 7 
1923 for Negro education the following: = 


1. For new school buildings in towns and cities annually ___________ $1 ,000 ,000 

2. For new school buildings in rural districts, mostly Rosenwald ‘ oa 
schools, annually =. ah ie Se eis ee eer ee 500,000 
3. For Negro public school teachers’ salaries annually, (partly from oe 
State fms) 5024 ae oo as Reg cae a eee ede 1 ,500 ,000. 


Summary of expenditures for one year (1923): 


1. One-half biennial appropriations for buildings and improvements _$ 487,000. 

2. Annual maintenance—State Institutions__~______-2__________= 316,000 

8.- Salaries Negro: teachers soo ad ae aa 1,500,000 

4. New buildings towns:and. citless a Ss er ese Seo 1,000,000 

5-New- buildings ruraldistricts22 == = ee ee ee 500,000 
ota l(a p pro xirma eel yp) Rese tee a $3,803 000 


Commenting on these figures Mr. Newbold said: ‘“These figures are 
encouraging—particularly so, when we know North Carolina is now able _ 
to spend and is spending more money upon its Negro schools each year 
than it spent upon its whole public school system in 1900—twenty-three 
years ago. And yet, no fully informed, right thinking citizen will claim 
that the State is doing its full duty in meeting the educational needs of _ 
its Negro citizens. It is comforting to believe, however, that as a.com- 
monwealth we are headed in the right direction, and traveling at a fairly _ 
satisfactory rate of speed. eae 
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Negroes Contribute Over 
- Two Million Dollars 
Toward Erection lors 
_ Rosenwald School Buildings. . 
At a cost of $1,100,000, the Pierre A. Du Pont Fund has erected in Delaware 
and turned over to the State, 84 Negro Schools containing 148 class rooms. 
Up to November 1, 1924, there has been erected, through the agency of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 2517 school buildings with a pupil capacity of 279,405. 
The cost of these buildings and grounds was $10,255,851. Of this sum, Negroes 


- contributed $2,307,593; whites, $503,098; public school authorities, $5,548,683; 
-and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, $1,866,477. 


‘Many New Buildings 
Erected For Public Schools. - R 

The improvement which is being made in public schools for Negroes 
_ is shown by the cost of some of the school buildings which have recently 
_ been erected. The location and cost of these schools are as follows: 
Ittabena, Mississippi, $15,000; Jacksonville, Florida, $40,000; Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, a $45,000 grade school; Dunn, North Carolina, $60,- 
000; Memphis, Tennessee, grade school, $64,000; Reidsville, North Caro- 
lina, grade and high school building, $75,000; Winston-Salem, North 
_ Carolina, grade and Junior high school, $120,000; Lexington, Kentucky, 
$125,000; Asheville, North Carolina, $160,000; Birmingham, Alabama, 
‘high school, $200,000; New Orleans, grade school, $250,000; Norfolk, 
Virginia, high school, $500,000; Atlanta, Georgia, four elementary school 
buildings and a combination junior and senior high school, $1,179,270; 
Baltimore, Maryland, a new elementary school at a cost not to exceed 
_ $500,000 for site and building; and a senior junior high school costing 
$1,500,000 of which $100,000 is for the site, $92,000 is for remodeling 
buildings now in use on the grounds, and $1,149,000 for new buildings 
and for acquiring play ground space. 





_ Negroes Increase Support é ae 
Their Own Education. 


The increasing financial.support by Negroes of their own education is shown 
by the following: Heman E. Perry, President of The Standard Life Insurance 
Company, of Atlanta, Georgia, gave $10,000 to Meharry Medical College; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Malone, of Poro College, St. Louis, manufacturers of beauty 
products and hair goods, gave $10,000 to Howard University; the will of Horatio 
P. Howard, New York City, left $5,000 to Hampton Institute and made Tuskegee 
: Institute the residuary legatee of his estate. These schools to establish scholar- — 
ie ships to be known as the Captain Paul Cuffe Scholarships in memory of the de- 
b, ceased’s grandfather, a Negro navigator; Moses Johnson, colored, Baltimore, 








: left an estate valued at about $15,000, for education in Liberia; from the estate 
Bo of James M. French, colored, Sandusky, Ohio, $100,000 was left for the education 
| of Negro students at Oberlin College. Income to be used for fifty years and at 
the end of fifty years the principal to be used for the same purpose; by the will 
of William T. Ewing, colored, Oakland, California, Tuskegee Institute is to re- 
ceive a bequest of $150,000. 


Colleges Erect 
New Buildings. . 
>, the three years, 1922-1924 inclusive, a number of Negro colleges have added 
iia ‘buildings to their plants. The more important of these additions have 
been as follows: two new buildings at Bennet College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, total cost $100,000; five buildings at the Okolona (Miss.) Industrial School 
- at a cost of over $100,000; at Talladega College a $60,000 gymnasium; a $62,000 
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dormitory, Daytona (Fla.) Normal and Industrial Institute; an $85,000 admi 
istration building at Texas College, Tyler, Texas; Lincoln University, Missouri 
a $100,000 men’s dormitory; at Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Car 

lina, a $150,000 building; a Science building at Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, one of three buildings to be erected at a total cost of 
$200,000; Leete Hall, Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia, $200,000; Shorter — 
Hall, Wilberforce University, rebuilt, $250,000; Simmons University, Louisville, — 
Kentucky, is raising a building fund of $250,000; Shaw University’s endowment ~ 
was increased from $54,700 to $354,700 and $90,000 was secured for the erection ~ 
of a new science building; Fisk University raised $1,000,000 for the increase of — 
her endowment. St so See 


State Aid es 
Negro Education. . fo 
The Governor of Arkansas asked for an appropriation of $250,000 
for higher and industrial education of Negroes; the Kentucky Negro Edu- 
cational Association adopted resolutions asking appropriations of $800,- 
- 000 from the 1924 Kentucky Legislature for Negro education inthe © 
_ state. , it es 
The Maryland Legislature at its 1922 session appropriated $883,000 for the 
higher education of whites and $21,190 for the education of Negroes. The New — 
Jersey Legislature appropriated $187,000 for a boys’ dormitory at the Borden- — 
town School for Colored Youth. A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C., was given 
$601,000 by the North Carolina Legislature for buildings and current expenses. __ 
The West Virginia Legislature appropriated $545,000 for the West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute to be distributed asfollows: $170,000 for salaries, $75,000 general 
yeh expenses, $50,000 repairs and improvements, $250,000 for buildings and — 
and. : So sea 
- Bequests By Whites 
For Negro Education. ewe eis 
By the will of Guilford Smith, Willimantic, Connecticut, $5,000 is given to 
Hampton Institute; under the terms of the will of James Peabody, Glenfalls, 
. New York, $5,000 was left to Tuskegee Institute and $1,000 to Hampton Insti- . 
tute; under the terms of the will of E. H. Haskell, $5,000 each wasleft to Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina, and Spellman — a 
College, Atlanta, Georgia; by the terms of the will of Miss Augusta Larned, of _ 4 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, $10,000 is bequeathed to Hampton Institute; under the —— 
will of John H. Murphy, of New York City, $25,000 was given to the Catholic — a 
Board for work among Colored People; Mrs. Mary L. Gee, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, left the residue of a $25,000 estate to Provident Hospital of that city; by _ 
the will of Mrs. Arabella Huntington, of New York City, $100,000 is given to 
Hampton Institute; by the will of Albert M. P. Mitchell, New York City, Tus- 
kegee Institute is to receive $99,418 as a residuary legatee. Under the terms of — 
the will of William. G. Wilcox, New York City, and late chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Tuskegee Institute, $25,000 was left to that institution. 


Hampton And Tuskegee 
Establish 
College Courses. eee a 
On August 30, 1923, Hampton Institute granted the degree of Bache- __ 
lor of Science in Agricultural Education to five young men; the first to 
_ graduate from the new agricultural course of that Institution. Thisis 
an important event marking the entrance of Hampton Institute as a de- 
. Sree-granting Institution. At the 1924 Commencement, degrees were _ 
granted to graduates from the teacher training courses. Hampton 
Institute now has two college degree courses; one in Agriculture and one 
in Teacher Training. ‘Tuskegee Institute has recently begun four year 


pee work in Agriculture, Business, Home Economics and Teacher 
raining. (eae 
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_ Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., which for 55 years has been operat- 
ing under the above title as a normal school for girls was by act cf its 
board of trustees on March 13, 1924, changed to Spelman College and 
authorized the equipment and curriculum for,training students in a full 
cur year college course. Degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science, will be awarded. Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C., and Barber 
Memorial Seminary, Anniston, Ala., have been raised to college grade 
and their names changed to Scotia Women’s College and Barber College 
for Women. — 

~Negro Makes 

World Record 

hanging Auto Tires. 


_ Walter Thurman, of Memphis, Tennessee, won the title of champion 
tire changer in a competition at Akron, Ohio. Contestants were entered 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. Thurman changed a 
- Single tire in 29 seconds, breaking the 32 1-2 second record which a pre- 
vious world champion held. He changed six assorted tires, large and 
small, in 5 minutes, 29 seconds, putting the tires on the rims and inflating 
them ready to ride in the time mentioned. . 




















Negro Language | 
Wholly English. 
Mr. Philip Krapp, writing in The American Mercury for June, 1924, 


Originality. ‘“Ihe Negro’s watermillion for water-melon was common 
English usage everywhere in America as late as the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century. When the Negro says drap for drop—which he 
- now does only in-dialect literature or on the vaudeville stage—he says 
- what many a Yankee always said a hundred yearsago. Even the Negro’s 
- gwine for going is good archaic American English. This pronunciation 
' was current in New England in the Eighteenth Century, and it has 
¥ lingered in the Negro speech simply because the Negro, being socially 


place in the history of English.”’ 


E Negroes Win 
- Oratorical Honors. 


in the oratorical contest of the high schools of that city and again in the 
- oratorical contest of the high schools of Allegheny County won the highest 
honors. His subject was ‘‘Preservation of the Constitution As An Ameri- 
can Ideal.” : 

. Archibald J. Carey, student of Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, was 
awarded first place and the prize of $1,000 in the district oratorical contest for 


high school students. The district includes the high schools of Illinois, Michigan, 
Towa and all of Indiana north of Indianapolis. He lost in the Central Zone 


Contest. 


first prize in the annual State Inter-Academic speaking contest conducted at 
Hamilton College on May 10th, 1924. His subject was “Abraham Lincoln. 


George Sample, of Binghampton, N. Y., student of Hamilton College, won - 


says, that the traditional Negro Pronunciations are all of good English | 


ay 


backward has held on to many habits which the white world has left be- _ 
hind. As a phenomenon in language the pronunciation has an honored — 


William S. Randolph, of the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


"James E. Whitfield, a senior at the College of the State of New York, — 
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won first prize for an original oration in the Annual Spring Prize Speaking _ 
Contest of the College. 5 aca 
Louis Lorenzo Redding, a senior at Brown University, won there 
Gaston Prize Medal Contest in oratory. His subject was “Booker T. 
Washington.” : : ; 
Dorothy Harrison, ten years old, of the Abraham Lincoln Primary 
and Grammar School, Boston, won a singular contest of the children of 
her school. A little white girl in Georgia sent a description of her town 
to the school and the teacher instructed her pupils to write an answer, — 
the best orie to be used. Dorothy’s letter was selected as the best and was 
sent to the little white girl in Georgia. aoe 
Dorothy Douglas Ferrebee, 7th grade pupil, Washington City 
Schools, was one of three best contestants selected from the Washington 
Schools in a contest on the subject ‘“My Share in Making the Highway — 
Safe.” Serer 
- Monroe Glover Greggory, first year student, Dunbar High School, — 
Washington, D. C., was awarded the second prize in the Washington — 
Star best news story contest. His essay was based on the nation wide ~ 
oratorical contest for school children which was being conducted by a 
number of newspapers including the Siar. : 
Miss Dorothy Maud Houston, student in Dunbar High School in Washington, 


D. C., was awarded third prize in a short story contest conducted by the Wash- a 
ington Star for school children. 


Negro Pupils 
Win Essay Contests 


Miss Colleen Minor Brooks, Dunbar High School, Washington, in an open 
contest of school children of all races and groups of that city conducted by the — 
Women’s American Legion for the best essay on the subject, “A Character in — 
American History that Illustrates the Highest Ideals of Citizenship” was awarded — 

_ a prize of $20 in gold offered by this Women’s Organization and also the $30 
prize in gold offered by the Argonne Unit of the same Organization. Hersubject — 
was “Charles Sumner.” : 

Frost Birnie Wilkinson, of Orangeburg, S. C. graduate of Wilbraham Academy, 
Massachusetts, achieved the most coveted honor of the senior class. His name 
will be inscribed on the Cora Pease Chandler shield which hangs in Rich Hall. © 
The names engraved on this shield-are those of the seniors each year who in the ~ 
eyes of the faculty have best represented the school during the year in spirit, — 
courtesy, carefulness in little things, manliness, scholarship and athletics. He — 
was center half back on the soccer team, won his letter in basket-ball as a guard 
and starréd time and again as catcher on the baseball nine. an 

Audrey Farrar won third prize in a contest among high school students, white — 
and colored, Fort Smith, Arkansas, for a composition on “Fire Prevention.” a 

Vivian Trip, thirteen years old, a pupil of the Ridge Avenue Junior High School, — 


Darby, Pennsylvania, was awarded a medal by the Society of Veterans of Foreign. 
Wars for an essay on Daniel Webster. In December, 1922, she took the first — 
prize in the school of mathematics. She wrote a play which was presented at the - 
school. The title of this play was “Spice and Span.” ese ; s 
Anna E. Tanney, Norwood, Massachusetts, was awarded first prize offered 
eA school students by the Board of Trade for the best essay on a historical 
subject. 3 





George Hayes, fourteen years old, a 7th grade student, Wilmington, 
Delaware, won second prize in the essay contest held for the State of 
Delaware by the Highway Transportation Educational Committee. 
The prize consists of $10 and a silver medal. : 

Miss Thelma E. Berlack, New York City, was graduated with high- — 
est honors from the Roosevelt High School. Her scholastic average — 
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for the four years was 90.2. She was awarded a gold pin for the highest 
scholarship, a gold service pin for meritorious service as secretary for 
three of the teachers during her senior year, and the Alfred C. Bossom 
medal, awarded to the student having accomplished the most for the 
school during the year. She was one of the senior speakers, the subject 
of her address was ‘‘A Word on Peace.’”’ During the past year she was 
awarded a weekly essay prize by the New York World for writing the best 
essay on current events. She also won the monthly bonus, awarded in 
this contest, and represented her high school in the inter-high school 
public speaking contest. 
Mrs. Louise Johnson won the Baltimore Safety Council Committee’s first prize 
~ of $10.00 for the best essay on Safety Driving. 
John E. Melton of the High School Department, Shaw University, Raleigh, 


North Carolina, was awarded a certificate of honorable mention*y the American 
Chemical Society.of New York City for writing the second best essay written by — 





bE) 


istry to National Defense. : 

- Landon Smith, a student in the general science class of the Randall Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C., won first prize in the essay award offered by 
the American Chemical Society. The subject of his essay was, “The Relation 
of Chemistry to the Development of Industries and Resources of My City.” 


John T. Risher 
Awarded Prize $1,000 
For Best Plan Keeping Navy Records. | : 
 G. Frederick Aiken, Providence, Rhode Island, was awarded the $50 
prize for the best essay on the most humane disposition to make of a stray . 
- ‘eat or dog found on the city streets. 
oe Willis N. Huggins, teacher, public schools, New York City, won a 
$300 prize offered by the State Society for Character Education for the 
best essay on ‘“The Character Education of Handicapped Groups.” The — 
title of his essay was ‘‘How Seventy Negro School Boys Live and Learn,” 
Miss Helen K. Perry, Chicago, was winner of the third prize of $500 
in a $30,000 prize of the scenario contest conducted by the Chicago Daily 
News. ‘The title of her scenario was “Romany Road.” Over 27,006 
manuscripts were stibmitted in the contest and came from all over the 
world.” | 2 
Professor Ambrose Caliver, head of the Manual Arts Department of Fisk 
University, won the first prize of $500 given by the American Wood-working 











“What I am Doing or Propose to Do to Make the Wood-workin or Cabinet- 
making Department of Higher Educational Value to My Pupils.” 

John T. Risher, Chief of the Muster Role Division of the United States Navy, 
was awarded a prize of $1,000 by the United States Government for the best 
method and plans of making and keeping the records of the Navy. 


Jamaican Student 

Passes Highest Examination 

In British Empire. 
Charles R. Dogan, honor pupil of the English High School, Boston, 

was selected to read the Declaration of Independence in connection with 

the municipal exercises on July 4th from the balcony of the old State 

House from where the original Declaration was read to the people of. 


ton i 76. 
alee Elizabeth Fowler, Lynn, Massachusetts, graduated from the 





any high school student in North Carolina on the subject, “The Relation of Chem- 


Machinery Company of Rochester, New York, for the best essay on the subject = 


wer: 
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Junior High School at the head of her class, ranked highest in Fret 
and won the first prize given by the Hawkes Fund for the best essa 





contested for by over three hundred pupils. | 


Three of the honor graduates of the class of 234 at the 1924. Com- 
mencement of the Atlantic City High School were Negroes: Misses 
Gwendolyn Herbert, Mary Celebon and Margaret Lee. Rs 

Hilda Bolden was valedictorian of her class in High School of Darby, 
Pennsylvania, se Se 

Roy Fulton Scales, Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, was awarded a 
year’s scholarship at the University of Chicago. He graduated from the general — 
language course with a total average of 94 per cent for his entire school term. _ 

Donald Whittle, a high school student at Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies, 
won the Jamaica scholarship entitling him to four years in Oxford University. 
He also was awarded a special prize given by Cambridge University, England, 
to the scholar passing the highest examination in the British Empire. He made 
the maximum in every subject he took and he is reported to have gained particu: 
lar distinction in Latin, French, Bookkeeping, religious knowledge and applied — 
mathematics, including advanced algebra, geometry, trigonometry, logarithms — 
and analytical calculus. i 

Joseph J. Rhodes won second prize in the spring term examination, 
1923, at Yale University, which carried with it the enrollment as an. 
“Allis scholar” and a cash reward of $r50. : = ics ee 

Martin E. Gibbs won the James C. Attix prize of Temple University, — 
Philadelphia, for the highest general average in chemistry. He also won — 
the Sigma Epsilon Phi Fraternity Medal for the second highest average 
in all branches of the senior year and the John R. Minehart Gold Medal 
for the highest general average for the senior year. Rees 


Countee P. Cullen 
Wins Second Prize 
In Poetry Contest. 


Constance T. Crocker completed her junior year in the college of 
Practical Arts and Letters of Boston University with one of the highest — 
averages made. Her name was inscribed in gold letters on the permanent __ 
_ honor rollin College Corridor. This is one of the highest and most covet- 

ed honors that the College awards. Miss Crocker finished from the _ 
Girl’s-High School in Boston at the head of a class of 308 and wasawarded _ 
_ the Kingston Scholarship for fine character and unusual ability. She 
maintained an average of “‘A”’ in her studies during the four years of her 
high school career. - ee 
Miss Mary Ann F, Hall received a reward for exceptional ability in a psycho- 
~ logical contest conducted at the University of Pittsburgh. These contests are _ 
given to undergraduates of high schools. of the city and are under the direction _ 
of the Civic Club. Miss Hall made a score of 124 and stood 15th in a list of 
seventy-one honor students. eee 
Countee P. Cullen, graduated in 1923 as valedictorian from Dewitt _ 
Clinton High School, New York City, with an average of 93 per cent. 
_. for the whole four years of his high school course. He won the Douglass 
‘Fairbanks oratorical contest with his original poem, ‘“‘I Have a Rendevous 
with Life.”” He entered New York University and was winner in 1923 
of second prize in the Witter Bynner undergraduate poetry contest. — 
Seven Hundred (700) undergraduates representing three hundred uni- 
versities and colleges competed. The title of his poem is ‘“The Ballad 
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he Brown Girl.” In 1924 he was again winner of second prize in this 
oetry contest with the poem, “Spirit Birth.”’ 
Harriet Ida Pickens, twelve years old, stood highest of all the pupils, white 
soe and colored, in intelligence tests in public school 119, New York City. 
Miss Viola Grant, a teacher in the public schools of Portsmouth, Ohio, and a 
- graduate student at Ohio State University, is one of the originators of a special 
series of reading tests, which are being used in various schools throughout the 
_ country. The title of the work is ‘‘Attainment Scale Series First Grade Reading.” 


Negro Students 













__ Election to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter is through 
holarship only. Elections of Negroes to this membership, 1922-1924, 
were as follows: Collins Davis and Alphonse Henninburg, Grinnell Col- 
lege Chapter; Clarissa -M. Scott and Elizabeth West, Wellesley College 
Chapter; Lucille W. Spence and Melva L. Price, Hunter College Chapter; 
Gladys A. Wilkinson, Oberlin College Chapter; Robert Shaw Wilkinson, 
Jr., Dartsmouth College Chapter. — 

William H. Hastie, at the end of his Junior Year, was elected in 1924 a member 
~ of the Amherst College Chapter and also chosen as the president of the Massachu- 


__ setts Beta Chapter of the Organization. He is the first Negro student to be ac- 
~ corded the honor. 
_ __ William Allison Davis, elected in 1924 a member of the Williams College Chap- 
ter. He graduated with the highest scholastic record. The Williams’ Alumni ~ 
Review for June in commenting on Davis’ record says: Williams College has 
_ always given Colored students every opportunity to qualify for her bachelor of 
arts degree, the only degree granted for undergraduate effort. Her list of N egro © 
_ graduates is not large, but among these are men of marked ability, holding re- 
__ sponsible positions in the business and professional world. William -Allison 
__ Davis of Washington, stands out as the scholar par excellence in the graduating 
class with summa cum laude rank, no classmate attaining the magna cum laude 
honor, next in order. He has been awarded the Horace F. Clark prize scholar- 
ship for post-graduate work at Harvard.” ‘3 


‘harles W. White Awarded 
atvard University LL. B. Degree 
Magna Cum Laude. | . 


_ William Yancey Bell. was awarded the “Doctor of Philosophy’’ 

Jegree at Yale University in 1924. He specialized in the Department 

f Semitic Languages and Letters. 

_ Edward P. Davis was awarded the ‘‘Doctor of Philosophy”? Degree 

t the University of Chicago in 1923. His thesis was the ‘“‘Semasiology 

f Verbs of Talking and Saying in the High German Dialect.” He is a 

teacher of German at Howard University, Washington, D. C. : 
_ Jj. Alston Atkins graduated from Yale University Law School with 

he degree of LL. B: cum laude: 

- Blaine G. Alston, student, John Marshall Law School, Chicago, 
a competitive examination on the subject of “Common Law Pleading,”’ 

attained the highest average on the subject. a2 

__ Miss Alberta Roose, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, graduated from 

four year course at the Portia Law School of Boston, having completed 

the course in three years. — rie 

~ Charles W. White wasgraduated with highest scholastic distinction 
a class of 220 at Harvard University receiving the LL. B degree, magna 
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cum laude. He was awarded his B. A. degree at Fisk, in 1921. His 
high scholastic distinction was won in spite of his having worked his way | 
through college by ‘‘waiting table’ throughout the school year and by — 
doing similar work on Eastern steamer lines during the summer. — ; 


Mrs. Ruth Whitehead Whaley was awarded the two highest scholar- 
ships obtainable at Fordham University Law School, New York, where 
she was the only Negro woman student. ‘The first prize was for the 
highest average in the first-year morning division. The other was the 
highest average in the entire first-year class of over 500 students. Her 
average was “A plus.’ eon 


Miss Thelma D. Brown of the Institute of West Virginia was 
selected by the Graduate School of Columbia University as one of eight 
_persons doing work in the Department of Romance Languages to study — 
in France from February 1923, to June, 1924. eee: 


Charles A. Houston was awarded the Sheldon travelling fellowship 
of Harvard University which allows him a year’s study abroad. He 
planned to spend six months at the University of Madrid; two months — 
at the University of Paris; two months in Rome and two months in Lon- 
don specializing in civil law. : mi 


7 he ee 





Negro Physician 
Repotted To Have Made 
Serum For Goiter Cure. 


a ywaee 


Dr. Agnes Griffin, a graduate in medicine from Hunter College, was 
awarded an interneship at Bellevue Hospital in New York City. She is i 
_the first colored woman to receive such an assignment in the New York 

hospitals. % ae 







e ee q 

Dr. Uriah M. Murray, Boston, Massacusetts, was second highest 

~ in an examination for physicians’ and surgeons’ certificates at Toronto, — 
- Canada. 


Dr. Lillian Atkins Moore, of Hampton, Virginia, graduated with 
honor from’ the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania and was 
awarded first prize in anatomy withan average of 97. 2 


Miss Dorothy Celeste Boulding, student, Tufts Medical College, 
was made a member of the Epsilon Chapter of the Zeta Phi Fraternity. 
This fraternity is composed entirely of medical women and undergradu- 
ates in medical schools. It is national in scope and only American women 
are members. } ha 


i 


= 





Arthur N. Brown, Tufts Medical College, was admitted to membership in thes 
Robert Andrew Research Society and awarded the key. The key is awarded 
to men attaining a high rank in scholarship. 4 


Karl B. Patterson graduated cum laude from Tufts College Dental Schc i 
He was selected a member of the Robert A. Andrews Socata ton the at Sooo 
of dental research, and was awarded the Key. He is said to be the second colored 
man, elected to this society. ah 


Dr. N. P. G. Adams was elected a member of the Alpha Omega Alpha Fra-_ 
ternity of Rush Medical College, Chicago. This is an honorary fraverniee tae 
membership is based on scholarship. Dr. Adams ranked second hichest among 
the group elected at that time to the Chapter and is reported to be the second | 
Negro to be honored with membership in the Rush Medical Chapter of this fra-_ 





q 








ternity. 
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: Frank S. Rankin, medical student of the University of Illinois, stood 
_ second out of 52 competitors in an examination for the position of Senior 
 Bacteriologist in the Chicago Health Department. 

. Dr. Lloyd H. Newman, graduate of Howard University, was awarded 
a fellowship of $2,300 by the National Research Council to do graduate 
- work in medicine at the. Harvard University School of Medicine. 

Dr. D. M. White, Chicago, has made a serum from the blood of goats 


effective with paraphroidism which is reported as being used successfully 
in the curing of goiter. © ke 











Roland Hayes 
Awarded 1924 
Spingarn Medal. 


In 1914, J. E. Spingarn, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, es- 
tablished a gold medal to be given to the man or woman of African de- 
scent and American citizenship, who during the year shall have made 
the-highest achievement in any field of human endeavor. 

The awards of the Medal have been as follows: in 1915, to Ernest Everett’ 
Just, Professor and Head of the Department of Physiology, Howard University — 
Medical School, for excellence in research work in biology; in 1916, to Colonel 
Charles Young, United States Army, for organizing the Liberian Constabulary 
and establishing order on the frontiers of Liberia; in 1917; to Harry Burleigh, 
New York City, for distinguished work in musical composition; in 1918, to Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite, Cambridge, Mass., for distinguished work as a poet 
and literary critic; in 1919, to Archibald H. Grimke, for services: as Consul at 

_ Santo Domingo, as President of the Negro Academy and as President of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch of the N. A. A. C. P.; in 1920, to W. E. B. Du Bois, 
New York City, for organizing the Pan-African Congress; in 1921, to Charles S. 
Gilpin, New York City, for the most distinguished work as an actor during the 

_ year, 1921; in 1922, to Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, of Buffalo, New York, former 
President of the National Association of Colored Women, for services in behalf 
of Negro women; in 1923, to George W. Carver, Director of Agricultural Re- 
search, Tuskegee Institute, as a recognition of his work in developing products 
from the plants, vegetables and clays of the South; and in 1924, to Roland Hayes, 

. . of Boston and London for distinguished work as a singer in both Europe and 
America. > 


Richard Singleton and Richard Rather 


_ Each Retired On Pension 
_ After Years In Service Of Railroad. 


- In a competitive examination of five best stenographers of Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Beatrice H. Bayless made the highest grade and was ap- 
_ pointed stenographer of the Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Laurence T. Young, of Wilmington, Delaware, student in the Schoo 
of Commerce and Finance of Ohio University, was awarded a bronze 
_medal by the Underwood Typewriter Company in a speed and accuracy 
_ typewriting contest. He wrote sixty words in one minute without an 
- ertor, the best average in the class. 

Miss Lulu J. Cargill, clerk in Varick branch of the New York Post 
Office, won the United States letter distributing contest. She sorted 
_ 30,215 pieces of mail in eight hours. eatae 
_ Joseph Brooks, of Honeoye Falls, New York, was awarded a gold 
service medal with four stars; the first for ten years’ service and one for 
every five years thereafter. This medal was given by the Telephone 
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Company of which Mr. Brooks is wire chief. He has sensed the compan 


for more than twenty years. 


Richard Singleton, of Sumter, South Carolina, retired on a pension after fifty 
years’ service for the Atlantic Coast Line, was awarded the service emblem of the ~ 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. Fourteen of these emblems have been — 

~ thus far awarded by the Company. The emblem is a gold pin 

Richard Rather seventy years old, of Decatur, Ala., a section ‘hand of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, retired on a pension ‘after ‘fifty years service. He wa: 
awarded the service emblem which was a gold button set with ten diamonds. - 


Negro Art Students 
Awarded Prizes 

Albert Alexander Smith, art student now in Paris, had his “Naples 
Italy” painting accepted and exhibited at the International Etchers 
Exposition in New York, 1923. 

Sonoma Talley received the artists’ diploge from the Institute. 
Musical Art, Boston. While other colored students have completed th 
regular course of the Institute, Miss Talley is the first cole! person to 
receive this highest recognition the School offers. 

Miss Marion Anderson, contralto, of Philadelphia, was awarded th 
National Association of Negro Musicians scholarship of $1,000 to con 
tinue her musical education. She had the distinction of appearing for 
the season of 1923-24 as the soloist with the Philharmonic Society of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Gertrude Martin, a student of the James Russell Lowell School, 
_ won the bronze and silver medals and honorable mention in the New York 
Music Week contests for 1924. 

Miss Mabel Sanford Lewis, was ‘awarded the first prize a gold wee 3 
at the Chicago College of Music on May 30, 1924 for the best rendition 
on the piano of Rubenstein’s concerto in D. Minor. ‘Twenty-three 
students took part in the contest and the decision was made by 11 dudes. oe 
Her average was 99 per cent. 

G. Julius Ballanta-Taylor, a native of Sierra heaves West Africa, nha now a = 
student in composition at the Damrosch Institute of Musical Art, New York — 


City, is attracting attention as a student of African music. He has recently 
returned to Africa to make special researches in African music. 3 


Primitive Aftican Art 
Continues To Attract 
Attention Of Art World. 


The claim is made by some authorities that the modern movement _ 
in art got its inspiration from African art. It is said that this is true of 
- painting, sculpture and music. It is claimed that this is particularly 
- true of modern art in Europe and that “‘all the interesting developments — 
in art have drawn inspiration from African creations.”  - _ 
Primitive African art continues to attract the attention of the art — 
world as was shown by the comments on an exhibition of primitive art | 
-at the Brooklyn’ Museum. Commenting on this exhibition Stewart 
Culin, curator of the Brooklyn Museum, said ‘This exhibition marks the ‘J 
first employment of African ideas in industrial arts. Already sculptors 
and painters have felt the influence of the vigorous and novel wooden — 
sculpture of the Negro and now the industrial world is being stirred and 
inspired in the same manner by N ae arts and i in a wider range a acti a 
ity. 
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year raffia cloth woven in the African way was introduced for woman’s 
hats. Now under the influence of this exhibition new textiles and new 
have been manufactured and are being widely used for women’s dresses, _ 
\olstery and other employments. In this way the Brooklyn Museum, con- 
muing the work it has undertaken in American industrial arts, has made a valu- 
ble and novel contribution. Every day the Museum is visited by various manu- 
acturers and designers for the purpose of turning the exhibition to account. 
ver before have so many rare and interesting ideas of this primitive people 
been shown together in a single exhibit. Visiting painters and sculptors as well as 
the people of the industrial world are stirred by the new and inspiring art of the 
natives of the Belgian Congo. Primitive Negro statuary was first introduced 
‘to the American world as art in an exhibition held in New York in November, 
1914, under the direction of Mazius De Zayas. : 
sro Art and Artists 
Coming More And More 
Attention General Public. — 
Negro art and artists are coming more and more to the attention of © 
eneral public by special exhibits of their art such as was held in the 
n Public Library and in the 135th Street Branch of the New York 
ry. ‘These exhibits have attracted national attention. At the _ 
on exhibit there was a painting “‘The Flight into Egypt’”’ by Henry 
Tanner and a landscape by Edward Bannister, painted in the early © 
ies, whose work was accorded much attention ‘in those-days. - Other 
tributors to this exhibit were Miss Laura Wheeler, of Cheyney, Penn- 
vania; Samuel O. Collins, of Washington, D. C.; and Albert A. Smith, 
of New York City. > ag : 
_ Of the exhibit at New York a critic in the New York Post wrote 
oever visits the exhibit must find himself moved by the eagerness of 
patrons that the Negro shall achieve art on the same ground as white 
ts.”’ 5 


National Ethiopian Art Theater, Inc., is a body whose purpose is to exercise 
‘national influence upon the dramatic culture of the Race. The officers of the 
organization are: John S. Brown, Jr., President; Leon Williams, Charles Gilpin, 
lenry F. Downing and J. A. Jackson, Vice-Presidents; Elizabeth Davis, Re- 
cording Secretary; Lilla Hawkins, Assistant Corresponding Secretary; James_ 
Weldon Johnson, Treasurer; Anne Wolter, General Director of the theater school, 
nd Ernestine Rose, Anne Wolter, Walter Robinson, John S, Brown, Jr., and 
Henry Creamer, Directors. The theater, as planned, will be located in the 
theater district off Broadway and will cost $500,000. The first hope was for a — 
small building located in Harlem, but friends and sympathizers of the movement 
were so inspired that this idea was abandoned and the project accepted of pur- 
chasing in the heart of the greatest theater district in the world. In conjunction 
with the theater there will be conducted a training school, which will continue to 
offer to Negroes in particular, but to persons of any race who wish to enroll, in- 
‘struction in all dramatic arts, public speaking and diction, dancing and music. 


Cecil Gaylord, of New York City, is attracting attention by his pic- 
esque water color drawings of roofs, chimney pots, old back yard 
scenes, etc. His four water colors of ‘‘backs of Houses’ and an oil paint- 
of “Still Life’? were the center of attraction at the annual exhibit of 
Society of Independent Artists held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Julian C. Robinson, a former soldier of San Francisco, California, 
attracting attention as a still life painter. He has been placed by the 
vernment for rehabilitation in the California School of Arts and Craft. 
Joshua H. Jones, Jr., composed in 1923 the New Official Hymn of 
‘ity of Boston. An order was passed by the Council with reference 


official hymn to the effect that it “Shall be ordered sung and played 
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at all patriotic occasions or celebrations in which the City of Boston is 
taking part.” aad e 
Mellville Charlton, organist and composer, recently completed ten years of . 
service as organist for Sunday service at the Union Theological _ Seminary of - 
New York City. He has also for fifteen years been organist and director in one — 

of the leading Jewish Synagogues. He is a member of the American Guild of — 
Organists. eee 
Alton O. Adams, is the organizer and conductor of the United States Navy — 

Band of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. This is the only colored band in the United — 
States Navy and Mr. Adams is the only colored band master in the United States _ 
Navy. He isa composer of band music. Two of his marches “The Governor’s — 
Own” and “Virgin Islands” have received complimentary notices from the Jacob's s 
Band Monthly, Nicholl’s Master Musicians Music Review and other musical — 
publications. These marches have been played by Sousa’s Band and other lead-_ 

‘ing bands of the country. i ug Ean 


Roland Hayes = aes 
Wins Applause ; sees 
Most Critical er: 
Musical Audiences. 





Roland Hayes, noted Negro tenor, was the soloist for the Boston — 
Symphony Orchestra for the season of 1923. He returned from Europe 
where he achieved great distinction for the tour with the Boston Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra. A London publication had the following to say con- 
cerning his return to this country: 


“Mr. Hayes goes back to America with the applause of the most critical music — 
lovers of Great Britain ringing in his ears, and the applause is richly deserved. © 
His music to which WEST AFRICA was perhaps the first in this country to pay — 
tribute, comes straight from his soul, where all good singing is supposed to come — 
from, and one can say no more beyond that it is superb. During his stay in this — 
country he has had the honor of singing to the King, the Queen and members of © 
their Majesties’ family, and he carries back with him to America proud memories — 
of a tea-time visit to Buckingham Palace, words of royal praise, warm handshakes, ~ 
ang: a souvenir scarfpin to mark what he considers the most memorable occasion _ 
in his career. : 





At Glasgow he sang to a famous: music society, and so that all the 
members of that body could hear him he had to sing on three successive © 
nights in one of the large halls of Scotland’s commercial capital. All 
over England he has sung at concerts and recitals, and he has been pressed — 
into service for many charities, service which was always freely given. © 
In addition, he has sung in many of the most exclusive drawing-rooms in > 
Mayfair. : 


On the occasion of the appearance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at Richmond, Virginia, the music critic of the Richmond Times Dispatch 
had the following to say concerning Roland Hayes: ez 


“Those who were fortunate enough or farsighted enough to go to the City 
Auditorium last night were rewarded by hearing one of the finest concert tenors 
Richmond has listened to within the memory of this column, which extends 
through a period of a good many years. Few of those generally known as pa- 
trons and lovers of music were there: they could not have known what manner 
of recital it promised to be, they could not have heard of the singer. Why?~ 
Was he a French, German, Russian, English or Italian singer of great gifts, but — 
of little reputation? No. He was an American Negro, about whom our people 
in this section have known nothing, or at most, very little. He is an American 
Negro, born in Georgia, and “raised” there—what an ironical commentary—and 
he is one of the most finished recital artists before the public to-day.” : 
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Who's Who In Amefica”’ 
81 Negroes Listed In | 
1924-1925 Edition. 


aes “The standards of admission to WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 
divide the eligibles into two classes: (1) those who are selected on ac- 

count of special prominence in creditable lines of effort, making them 
the subjects of extensive interest, inquiry or discussion in this country; 
and (2) those who are arbitrarily included on account of official position, 
civil, military, naval, religious, or educational.” 


On the basis of these standards 81 Negroes are-included in the 25,- 
357 persons listed in the 1924-1925 edition of this publication. The 
“names of these Negroes and their occupations as they are given in “Who’s 
Who in America”. are as follows: 


Beckett, William Wesley, Bishop. 
Bentley, Charles E., Dentist. 
Blackwell, George Lincoln, Bishop. 
Booker, J. A., College President. 

- Bowen, J. W. E., Theologian. 

Braithwaite, W. S., Author. 

- Brawley, Benjamin G., Author. 
Bruce, John Edward (“Grit”), Newspaper Correspondent. 
Bruce, Roscoe Conkling, Educator. 
Caldwell, Josiah S., Bishop. | 
Carey, Archibald J., Bishop. 

Carter, Randall A., Bishop. 

Carver, George W., Educator. 

Chappelle, W. D., Bishop. 

Chesnutt, Charles W., Author. 

Clair, Matthew W., Bishop. 

Cleaves, Nelson C., Bishop. : 
Clement, George C., Bishop. 
Cobb, James A., Lawyer. 

Coppin, Levi J., Bishop. 

Cotter, Jos. S., Author. 

Cottrell, Elias, Bishop. 

Crogman, W. S., Sr., University President. 

Demby, Edward T., Bishop. 
Dett, R. Nathaniel, Composer. 

Du Bois, W. E. B., Editor. 

Dudley, James B., College President. 
Flipper, Joseph Simeon, Bishop. 

Fountain, William A., Bishop. 
Gardiner, T. Momulu, Bishop. 

Gilpin, Charles Sidney, Actor. : 
Goler, William Harvey, College President. 
Gregg, John A., University President. 
Grimke, Angelina W., Writer. . 

Grimke, Archibald H., Lawyer. 

Grimke, Francis J., Clergyman. 

Hart, William Henry Harrison, Lawyer. 
- Haynes, Geo. E., Sociologist. 
Heard, William H., Bishop. phe 
’ Hood, Solomon P., Minister to Liberia. 
Hope, John, College President. 


“Hudson, Richard B., Denominational Secretary. 
‘Hurst, John, Bishop. ; 
- Johnson, Henry L., Lawyer. . 
Johnson, J. Rosomond, Musician. 
-Johnson, James W., Hditor. 
Johnson, John Albert, Bishop. 
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Jones, Edward Perry, Clergyman. 
Jones, Joshua H., Bishop. ~ caertes = 
Jones, Robert E., Bishop. ; ere = 
King, Lorenzo H., Editor. ee 
Kyles, Lynwood W., Bishop. Sn eee 
Lane, Isaac; Bishop. 2 Tae 
Lee, Benj. F., Bishop. 3 oa 
Lee, William L., Bishop. ; ee 
Lynch, John R., Officer U.S. A. Bee ae 
Lyon, Ernest, Diplomatist. ie aR 
Lyons, Judson Whitlocke, Lawyer. Prt ca Se 
Miller, Kelly, Dean. ; 
Moore, Lewis B., Educator. ee ae 
Morris, Elias Camp, Clergyman. : Ses ea 
Moton, Robert R., Educator. ae 
Penn, I. Garland, Ednl. Sec. sete, 
Phillips, Charles H., Bishop... 
Scarborough, W. S., University President. 
Scott, Emmett J., Author. ; 
Scott, Isaiah B., Bishop. 
Settle, George T., Librarian. 
Shepard, James E., Educator. 
Smith, Charles Spencer, Bishop.. 
Tanner, Benjamin Tucker, Bishop. 
Tanner, Henry O., Artist. 
Tyree, Evans, Bishop. 
Wheatland, Marcus F., Physician. 
Wilkinson, R. S.;College President. 
Williams, Daniel H., Physician. 
' Williams, Lacey K., Clergyman. 
Woodson, Geo. F., Clergyman. 
Work, Monroe N., Educator. 
Wright, Richard R., Sr., Educator. 
Wright, Richard R., Jr., Editor. 


‘Charles West 
Twice Wins ; : 
Pentathlon Event. : 


Charles H. Williams, Director of Athletics, Hampton Institute, — 
was a member of the American. Olympic Committee which made arrange- 
ment for sending representatives to Paris for the 1924 Olympic games. _ 
Charles Fred White, colored, is a member of the Pennsylvania Boxing _ 
Commission. ‘The organizing of colored baseball clubs into leagues have _ 
been effected. The National Negro League is made up of central western _ 
clubs, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, Cleveland — 
and Birmingham. ‘The Eastern League is made up of clubs in Phila- 

_delphia, New York, Atlantic City, Baltimore, etc. The Texas League — 
is made up of clubs in the important cities of that State. Edgar Brown, 
of Indianapolis, won the 1923 National Tennis Championship at the 7th — 
Annual Tournament of the American Tennis Association, colored, held 
at Chicago. Leroy Brown, fourteen years old, won the city marble 
shooting championship of New York City, and earned the right to repre- 
sent New York at the National Tournament at Atlantic City. pees 

Georges Carpentier, European Heav eight i of eee 
by Battling Silk, Senegalese ‘ehter: ot, iropeat Eeory Se a 
ship. The 1924 Annual Track and Field Meet of the Colored Inter-Collegiate 
Athletic Association, was won by Hampton Institute, with a total of fifty-three 


points. Howard University was second. J. Miller, public school 89. N Thee 
City, set a new record for the 60 yd. dash of the 110 ib. class of the Buble: hae 



















a7 
athletic league. He covered the distance in 7, 1-5 seconds. Alexander Brickler, 

_ colored, of the University of Colorado, won the 10, 2-5 miles Rocky Mountain 

_ Marathon on May 27th at Boulder. 

_ Charles West, Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, — 
oted football player, won the Pentathlon event at the University of 

enusylvania relays, 1923 and again in 1924. He was first in 1923 in. 
avelin throw and 1,500 meter race; he tied for first place in the 200 meter 

nd was fourth in the broad jump. He won first in 1924 in the broad 

jump and the 1,500 meter race. He was third in the javelin throw and 

the 200 meter race and fifth in the discus throw. 

Three Negroes ; 

Were Members 

United States Olympic Team. 


DeHart Hubbard, University of Michigan, won the 1922 Junior 
and Senior broad jump in the National Amateur Athletic Championship 
at Newark, New Jersey. His distance was 24 ft. 3 in. and 24 ft. 5, 1-3 
in. He won the running broad jump, 24 ft. 7 3-4 in. and the hop step 
and jump 47 ft. 1-2 in. at the 1923 National Athletic Association Union 
‘Senior Track and Field meet. In 1923 he established a new national 
collegiate record in the broad jump, 25 ft. 2 in. at the third annual Nation- 
1 Collegiate Association Track Meet. At the 1924 Western Conference 
Meet, Hubbard won the 1oo yard dash in 9, 4-5 seconds, and thereby 
tied the Western Conference record for thisevent madein 1922 by W. D. 
Hayes of Nortre Dame University. 

Z -R. Earl Johnson of the Thompson Steel Works, Athletic Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is one of the greatest long distance runners in the country. He es- 
tablished the following records in 1920-1921: National Amateur Athletic Union 
- Championship for the senior 5 mile run in 25 min. 53 4-5 seconds; a 22 1-2 mile 

event at Detroit, finishing 2-1-2 miles ahead of the nearest competitor; a 15 mile 

handicap Marathon at Chicago in 1 hr. 24 min. 54 seconds; the National Amateur 
Athletic Union 10 mile Championship event in 53 min. 20, 4-5 seconds. 
_ His record in 1922 was as follows: on February 4th, he won the - 

“Boston Athletic Association three mile race and the Gardener Williams 
‘Trophy. In July he won the special five mile race at Detroit, Michigan. 
On September 9th, he won the National five mile championship at New- 
-ark, New Jersey. On October 28th lost his title as National 1o mile 
champion to Willie Ritola, the great Finnish runner November 
9th, he won the senior Allegheny Mountain Association Cross Country 
Championship Hewas defeated on November 25th, in the National 
Senior Cross Country Run. On May 30, 1924, at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., he won for the second time the ro mile run title. 


Three Negroes, Edwin O. Gourdin, World champion Broad Jumper; DeHart 
Hubbard, University of Michigan star, and R. Earl Johnson, distance runner, 
“were members of the team which represented the United States at the 1924 
Olympic track and field games at Paris, France. Hubbard won first place in 
_ the broad jump, 24 ft. 6 in., and Gourdin won second; Johnson won third place 
in the 10,000 meter race. Thirty-nine men started in the race, and only 15 

- finished. Poago Nurmi and Willie Ritola, both Finns, were first and second. 


Negro Policemen Urged 
_As Means of Preventing 
Racial Friction. 
The demand is growing, especially by the Negroes themselves, that 
‘in the districts of cities where the Negro predominates, Negro policemen 
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should be used. It is urged that this would be a means, not only of re- 





ducing crime, but likewise of preventing racial friction. The experience — 
in connection with the use of Negro policemen seems to bear out claims. __ 
The following cities employ one or more Negro policemen: Boston, Cambridge, ~ 


Everett, New Bedford, Melrose and Lynn, (Mass.); Bridgeport, Hartford and 


Waterbury, (Conn.); Buffalo, Utica and New York City, (N. Y.); Atlantic City, 
Cape May, Elizabeth, Plainfield, Trenton, Hackensack and Newark, (N. J.); — 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chester, Uniontown, Duquesne, Erie and Sharon, (Pa.); 
Easton, Pocomoke City ,and Baltimore, (Md.); Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dayton,Steubenville, Toledo and Youngstown, (Ohio); D 


etroit and | 


Grand Rapids, (Mich.);- Evansville, Indianapolis, Richmond, Muncie and Terre — 
Haute, (Ind.); Chicago, Cairo, East St. Louis, (Ill.);) Milwaukee (Wis.); Kansas — 


City and Wichita, (Kans.); Minneapolis‘and St. Paul, (Minn.); Des Moines, 


(Iowa); Louisville, (Ky.); Knoxville and Memphis (Tenn.); Omaha, (Nebr.); 


Denver, (Colo.); Wheeling, (W. Va.); Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma, (Wash.); 
Los Angeles and Oakland, (Calif.) : 


Tampa, (Fla.); St. Louis and Kansas City, (Mo.); Austin, Beaumont, Hous- — 
ton and Galveston, (Tex.); Muskogee, Oklahoma’ City and Tulsa, (Okla.);— 


Negro policewomen are being used in the following cities: NewYork, - 
Buffalo, Washington, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Pittsburgh, Toledo, © 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Des Moines, San Antonio, Los Angeles — 


and Petersburg, Va. 


The following cities have Negro probation officers to work in connection with — 
the Juvenile Courts: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toledo, Gary, — 


Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Indianapolis, Richmond, Atlanta, Columbus: 


and Savannah, (Ga.); Huntsville, Montgomery, Birmingham, Selma, Tuscaloosa — 


and Mobile, (Ala.) 


Democrats and Republicans 
Appoint Negroes 
To Political Offices. 


John W. Schenck of Boston was appointed to be Assistant United — 
States District Attorney. Other appointments were: Ferdinand Q. — 
Morton, Democrat, to be a civil Service Commissioner for New York 
City; Cornelius W. McDougald, Democrat, to be a special deputy at- — 


torney general of the State of New York; James S. Watson, New York 


City, to be Assistant Corporation Counsel; William M. Randolph, Pitts- : 


burgh, to be Assistant City Solicitor; Lee Beatty, Cincinnati, to be 


United States District Attorney for the Southern District of Ohio; James 


B. Cotter, Chicago, to be Assistant United States District Attorney; — 
A. E. Patterson of Chicago, Democrat, to be Assistant Corporation 


Counsel; Charles W. Anderson, New York City, to be Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue for the 3rd District of New York; Edward H. Wright, 


Chicago, to be a member if the Illinois Commerce Commission. 


ae 


5 


John T. Oatneal, Washington Court House, Ohio, was elected ass 


Municipal Judge or Justice of Peace; Crittendon E. Clark, St. Louis 
was elected on the Republican ticket for Justice of Peace; Howard P. 
Drew, Attorney-at-Law, former world champion runner, Hartford 
Connecticut, was appointed a member of the Hartford Meadows Develop- 
ment Commission. This appointment is for a period of seven years; 
four Negroes, Dr. Walter O. Taylor, Rev. D. Leroy Ferguson, Edgar P. 
Benjamin and Basil F. Hutchins, were appointed members of the Boston 
City Planning Board, a body of 175 representative citizens to make 


Boston beautiful; five Negroes, George W. Buckner, David D. Jones, 
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.. E. Malone, Rev. T. J. Moppins and Prof. Frank L. Williams, were 
ppointed members of a committee of 203 by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, to study the needs of that city. 
_.. Ernest T. Atwell, Philadelphia, was appointed a member of the Board of Trus- 
_ tees of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania; one Negro, Professor B. F. 
Bowles of St. Louis, was a member of the 6th Missouri Constitutional Conven- 
tion; R. S. Cobb is the Executive Secretary of the Missouri Negro Industrial 
Commission, Jefferson City, Missouri; T. E. Hill is director of the West Virginia 
aaa Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics;”” Mrs. Irene Moats, Clarksburg, West — 
. Virginia, isa member of the State Board of Education of West Virginia; C. A. 
Campbell is director of the Michigan ‘Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics.” 


John D. Gainey, Chicago, Illinois, was recently appointed assistant 
chief clerk at large in the Railway Mail Service with headquarters in _ 
Washington. Chief among his duties are inspection tours and adjust- 
ing matters relating to Negro postal employees. Alexander King who 
for more than thirty years has been a post office employee, and for ten 
years Assistant Superintendent of the Wall Street Station Post Office, 
_ was transferred to be Assistant Superintendent of the College Station 
Post Office located at 8th Avenue and 14oth St., New York City. 


Negro Press eA 

Not Enthusiastic Over 
President Coolidge’s | 
First Message to Congress. 


. “On the Negro question, the President’s message is not. quite so re- 
assuring. There is no uncertainty as to the meaning of the President in 
his utterance against lynching. However, the message with reference 
to the Negro, to our mind, lacks punch, and is capable of more than one 
interpretation. Most of the statement above quoted is but a re-state- 
“ment of what has been said time and time again, and the last paragraph 
of this remarkable statement leaves us considerably up in the air as to 
just what the President really did mean.” (The IndianapolisFreeman.) _ 
es “The President takes no definite stand with regard to the violation of the 14th 
and 15th Amendments, but evidently he is for two things—The Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill, and increased appropriation for Howard University. In working 
out the larger aspects of the Negro problem, doubtless he intends to follow the 
policy of his immediate predecessors in permitting the local community to work 
out its own program.” (The Christian Recorder, Philadelphia.) ; 


“Tt may be said without hesitancy that he satisfied, and even ex- 
ceeded the hopes of 12,000,000 of Negroes by his definitely expressed 
opinion in regard to them as parts of this nation. His mention of them as 
a distinct part of his message, to us appears as the setting of a precedent. 
And as a reward for the consistent agitation of our press, petitions and 
‘committees, it is rather satisfactory. It gives evidence of the depth of 
his impression of our needs, and of the intensity of our desires. 

“In recent years, no President has spoken so frankly. So far as Coolidge is 
concerned, we may be assured that our needs will receive careful study and ad- 


justment as it is possible. : r ae 

“But jet us also realize that no cataclysmic reforms nor drastic legislation ap- 
pear to him as being the best means of realizing the adjustment which impresses 
him as being so necessary. He speaks favorably of the need of legislation against 
lynching, and he refers evidently to the Dyer Bill. But he also states in the con- 
clusion of his discussion of us that ‘these difficulties are to a large extent local 
problems which must be worked out by the mutual forbearance and human kind- 
ness of each community. Such a method gives much more promise of real remedy 





~~—Tanta, Georgia charter election. Of this number, 
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‘than outside interference.” From which we gather that we may still cont iden 
look forward to the task of continuing our own efforts to prove the need of mo 
‘mutual forbearance and human kindness’ in these sections in which we liv 

(The Dallas (Texas) Express.) : 3 gran <a | 
‘After further commenting on the proposed appropriation for How: 
ard University, and a commission to deal with problems arising out of 
migration, the President ends this section in this rather uncertain and in- 
definite tone: 2 ate ee 
“But it is well to recognize that these difficulties are toa large ex 
tent local problems, which must be worked out by the mutual forbearance 
and human kindness of each community. Such a method gives mu 
more promise of a real remedy than outside interference. pace 
“This last statement is so familiar, and so thoroughly understoo 
by colored thinkers that it is likely to be regarded as a “fly in the oi 
ment.” God pity those human beings of ebony hue whose fate as ci 
zens “must be worked out by the mutual forbearance and human kind-— 
ness” of the prejudice-ridden and mob-stained communities from whic] 
colored people have for some time been fleeing out of sheer desperation. 
“What we needed most to hear was that every inch of American soil, North. 

South, East and West, was to become a safe and equally law-abiding place of — 
habitation for all American citizens of all races and creeds, and that the C. 2 
stitution of these United States, which guarantees unabridged citizenship to all, — 
was to be enforced in both spirit and letter in every community.” (The Balti 
more Afro-American.) raat : tlntter 

“On the question most vital to Negroes, President Coolidge said the ver 
thing every Negro knows to be the truth, whether he admits it or not, and every — 
white man knows the truth as well as does President Coolidge. The problem of | 
race, of creed, of anything, in this country, must face the tolerance of the com- 

munity in which it finds itself. The community which undertakes to dispose 0: 
problems without the practice of tolerence, patience and discretion, need neve 
expect to see its problems solved, or its people happy and satisfied. As unple 
ant as it may seem, the business of race adjustment belongs to the community 

where the problem arises. There is no escape. When the various communities 
deal with their problems in the light of the local circumstance, solution: will no 
be difficult, and the proverbial cry of race and creed problems will cease to ge 
hearing. President Coolidge very wisely declined the pleasure of trying to solve 

the Negro problem all by himself. No one man can do such an impossible thing. — 

He does, however, offer the wisest suggestion we have heard from any President, — 

and the suggestion is all the more significant because of the evident sincerit 

accompanying every word of it.” (The Pittsburg Courier.) ee 


The number of voters in Lynchburg, Va., teported to have been 
qualified for the 1923 fall election showed a gain of 169 for white me 
and 124 for colored men; a gain of 45 for colored women, but a loss of 81 
for white women. A state wide meeting-of Negroes was held at Birming. 
ham, Alabama, in the interest of voting the Port Amendment: that is 
_ the enlarging of the facilities of Mobile as a port of entrance. It was te- 

ported that the Negro vote was very heavy in Chatham County, Savan-— 
nah, Georgia, in the Bridge Bond election. It is estimated that 1 156 
Negroes voted in the 1923 mayoralty election at Savannah, Georgia. 
It was reported that 47,088 persons qualified for voting in the 1922 At-— 
7,341 were Negroes, _ 
The Atlanta Independent, in its issue of March 8, gee “We ee ae : 
seven thousand Negroes registered in Fulton County. We ought to have twenty _ 
thousand. Now is the.time to register. Many of us do not know that this is aes 
time to qualify as a registered voter. The books will be open until May 5th, and _ 
to all of you who did not register when you paid your tax last December, it is in 
order to register now.” It is reported that the records showed 28,889 "colored 4 
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persons registered in Baltimore in 1923, and that the estimate number of colored 
persons qualified for voting in the State was 84,922. In the Baltimore city 
: election, a little more than 100 colored men and women were named as judges 
: and clerks for the primary for the general election. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, the election precincts where there are a - 
considerable number of Negroes are much smaller than where there are 

a considerable number of whites. - The Louisville Times of October 2, 

1922, had an illustration showing the difference in size of the white and 
the colored precinct. Thirty-two solid Negro precincts had been recently 
_ created with about 350 voting persons to the precinct, while the white 
precincts ran well over 600 voting persons to the precinct. The reason 
given for the small precincts was that the population was so dense in 
these colored districts. Complaint was made that the Democrats had 
difficulty in securing representatives at the polls in these precincts. An 
_ editorial in the Louisville Times of October 2, 1922, stated that 27,000 
white women failed to register in the 1920 election, and urged that white 
women register. It was stated that only about 60 per cent of the white 
women of Louisville registered and voted, but that 90 per cent of the 
colored women qualified and voted. ‘This editorial was evidently parti- 
- san and exaggerated, and was intended to arouse white women to more 
activity in registering. 




















_ The Independent Colored Voters League was organized at Fort. Worth, Texas. 

It was stated that it was not the purpose of this organization to bring out any 

ticket during the fall election, but to line up their forces and support and vote 
- for the best men of various offices without regard to partisan affiliations. Negro 


Lewis of Newport News for United States Senator; Dr. J..J. Jones as Congress- 
man for the First District; W. W. Forman as Congressman for the Second Dis- 
__ trict, and C. C. Gill as Congressman for the Third District. 


The independent colored ticket made its fight in Virginia and wonits ~ 
Objective—the defeat of the Lily Whites. The independent colored | 
candidate for the United States Senate and the three Congressional 
candidates all polled a respectable vote, and as a result the Democrats 
for the first time in years, carried every district in the State. Where 
there were no colored candidates the Negro voters supported the Dem- 
ocrats in an effort, as a statement issued by Mr. Lewis, said: ‘“To assert 
our political freedom, and do the best we can for our own interests and 
welfare.” 


Why not 

National Negro Party? peas 

kegs The Dallas (Texas) Express said editorially: ‘““The Republicans mistreat_ us and 
the Democrats don’t want us. What are we goin’ to do about it?” This ques- 

-_ tion is being heard with increasing frequency. Why not a National Negro Party? 

- During the past two years, independent tickets were put out by Negroes or “black 

and tan” factions in Virginia, Arkansas, Florida, Ohio and Texas. Since then 

events have shaken faith of voters in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

and they are seeking relief in some form from their ills. 


While there is no hope in the majority ofcases of actually selecting 
any of such candidates, there is certainly a freedom of action and thought 
_ possible in such a course which is to be found in no other. It ought to 
commend itself highly to that more advanced body of political thinkers 


Republicans of Virginia in a convention at Richmond, nominated Matthew N..— 
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who have become well weary of the endless series of insults and rebuffs — 
which have from time immemorial been characteristics of the G. O. P.— 
a party to which Negroes have allied themselves more or less blindly. = 

Of course in such a course, there would be no ‘‘pork barrel” from — 
which grasping individuals could feed and grow fat. But who, in the — 
light of past experience does not feel that such fattening, as it has been _ 
done, has been at the expense of the self-respect of that great mass of us _ 
whom these men have led? ean % 

A National Negro Party? It is not impossible, neither is it alto- — 
gether improbable. Eventually this course will be found among the © 
few from which circumstances will force us to choose. 


Negroes Elected 
Members 
State Legislatures. 


During 1922-1924, the following Negroes were elected members of — 
State Legislatures: to the New York Legislature, Henry W. Shields, © ; 
lawyer, Tammany Democratic, 1922, Pope Billups, lawyer,1924, to the — 
Ohio legislature, Harray E. Davis, lawyer; to the Pennsylvania Legislature _ 
J. C. Asbury lawyer and Andrew F. Stephens, banker, reelected; to the — 
New Jersey Legislature, W. G. Alexander, physician, reelected and Oliver — 
Randolph, lawyer; to the Missouri Legislature, W. M. Moore; to the Cali- 3 
fornia Legislature, F. M. Roberts, editor, re-elected; to the Illinois Legis- _ 
lature, A. H. Roberts, lawyer, member house, elected to Senatein 1924;S. 
B. Turner, lawyer, re-elected (house;) W. B. Douglass, lawyer, re-elected — 
(house;) and C. E. Griffin, W. E. King, lawyer, (house.) Albert George 
was elected in 1924 a Judge of the Chicago Municipal Court. ~ “ 

Negroes were members of the City Councils during 1922-1924 as follows: H.G. _ 

Toliver, New Haven, Connecticut; D. B. Allen and C. P. West, Newport, Rhode — 

Island; John W. Smith, New York City; J. O. Hopkins, Wilmington, Delaware; 

R. P. O. Garver and C. Bell, Annapolis, Maryland; T. W. Fleming, Cleveland, — 


Ohio, re-elected; L. B. Anderson and R. R. Jackson, Chicago, re-elected: V. Ee 
Chambliss, Mounds, Illinois. 

















Negroes Followed - 
Injunction President Harding 
And Divided their Votes. 


Negroes in many sections of the country followed the injunction of — 
President Harding given in his Birmingham speech to “divide their — 
votes.”’ Commenting on this, the Baltimore Afro-American said: “In 
Missouri, Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and New York, white Dem- — 
ocrats threw open the doors, and colored people who had always voted — 
with the party of Lincoln came over in large numbers. ‘There wasatime 
in Maryland and other States when a colored man who ‘openly espoused — 
the cause of the Democratic party was as well thought of as members of 
the Ku Klux Klan. He was not only hated, but ofttimes mobbed. ‘To-_ 
day all that is changed, witness the parade of thousands of colored Demo- 
crats in an anti-Republican parade in Ohio, and the positive declaration 
that 75 per cent of New York colored vote went tothe Democrats. Dem- 
ocrat mayors were elected in Detroit and Chicago. In each city thou- 


_ sands of colored men and women voted the Democratic ticket for the 
first time in their lives. 
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The swing to the Democrats in New York was so marked in the last election 
- that Henry W. Shields was elected to the State Legislature from the 21st As- 
sembly District with a big majority. He is parbably the first colored Democrat 
to be elected to any political office, and the precedent augurs well for a permanent 
_— division of New York’s colored vote.” 
: The United Colored Democracy of Maryland was adopted in March, 1928, 
-as the name of a new political organization, which was a development of the City 
Wide Club, an organization of Colored Democrats. 


- In the 1923 mayoralty campaign in the city of Baltimore, Howard 
'W. Jackson, Democratic candidate, backed by colored voters, estimated 
-at from 7,000 to 10,000 was returned the winner by nearly 25,000 major- 
ity. For the first time in the history of the city, colored voters by going 
over boldly into the opposition camp, and by staying away from the polls, 
cut heavily into the expected Republican vote. W.T. McGuinn and W. 
-L. Fitzgerald, Negro members of the City Council, and running on the 
Republican ticket, were defeated for re-election, because of the large 
number of Negroes who voted the Democratic ticket. John W. Smith, 
‘running on the Tammany Democratic ticket, was elected a member of 
the Board of Alderman of New York City. 


National Democratic Convention 
Of Negroes Meets. 
in New York City. 


Articles of Incorporation for the New Era Colored Democracy of the County 
of Essex, New Jersey, were filed in the County Clerk’s office in September, 1923. 
The purpose of the organization, as stated, “is to bring about a closer organiza- 
tion and political unity in Essex County for the political progress of the colored 
voters, and to place them in a position where they will help carry out the prin- 
ciples of human liberties and constitutional rights.” 
To break down the traditional loyalty of the Negro population to the Repub- 
-Tiean Party, eighty-seven delegates of the National Negro Democratic League, 
in session in Chicago in August, 1923, voted to organize an_all-Negro political 
association, and to throw the new society’s support to the Democrats. It was 
reported that the league proposed to drop the party name, and to open member- 
ship to all Negro voters. — 
John C. Barkett of Indianapolis, Indiana, was nominated in the 1924 primary 
on the Democrat ticket as a candidate for the legislature. He was defeated. 
Earl B. Dickerson, Attorney-at-Law, colored, was named in 1924 as a Democrat 
candidate for Congress in the First Illinois District in place of James F. Boyle, 
white, who won the Democratic nomination in the primary, but on account of 
bad health, withdrew from the race. The majority of the voters of the First 
Illinois Congressional District, which is in Chicago, are Negroes. The district 
- for a number of years, has been represented by Martin B. Madden. Dickerson 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois, and from the University of Chicago Law 
School. He was defeated. 3 
The Netional Democratic Convention of Negroes was held in New York City 
the week of June 17, 1924. It was claimed among other things, that it was time 
for the Negro to cease being consecrated and anointed to the Republican Party, 
Tt was further stated that the Convention represented 500,000 dissatisfied Negro 
voters. > 2 


Dr. Paul A. Collins of New York City who was elected as an alter- 
“nate to the National Democratic Convention, took his seat in the Con- 
vention when Murray Hulbert, President of the Board of Alderman of 
New York City, for whom Collins was an alternate, found it necessary 
to go to Europe in connection with the Olympic Games. This is the 
first time that a Negrohad a seat asadelegate in the National Democratic 





















~ Convention. 
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The National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peopl 
at its 1924 annual meeting held in Philadelphia, urged the American Ne 
gro to disregard the party label in the Presidential election and indorse — 
the Third Party movement, as a step toward the political and economic ~ 

- emancipation of the Negro. It was urged that our voting must be pri 
marily a matter of individual candidates for office. Nothing will more 
quickly bring the old parties to a clear realization of their obligations to 
us and the nation than a vigorous Third Party Movement. ee 

“Such a movement may save us from the choice between half-hearted friends _ 
and half-concealed enemies, or from the necessity of voting for the same oppres- — 
sion under different party names. : sere 
“Such a movement may give the American Negro and other submerged classes _ 
-a chance to vote more directly for economic emancipation from monoply and 
privilege, and for a fairer chance to work according to ability and share more ~ 
equitably the social income.” : : peace 
Democratic Party 
Makes Efforts to Gain 
Negro Votes. = 


An interesting sidelight on the political affiliation of Negroes comes 
from Ardmore, Oklahoma, where in August, 1924, a summons was issued 
by the District Court for 944 Negroes alleged to have registered illegally ‘ 
in that they had failed to announce a change of politics ninety days be- e 
fore election day, August 5th, as was required by the State law. The — 
trouble appears to have arisen mainly out of the fact that many Negroes © 
who had heretofore been on the Republican rolls registered as Demo- _ 
crats without announcing their change of party affiliation. <p oe 

In August, 1924, Dr. Charles H. Roberts, a Negro dentist, was _ 
nominated for Congress on the Republican ticket from the 21st Con- _ 
gressional District, New York City. A special article on thisnomina- _ 
tion in the New York World, said: ‘“The selection of Dr. Roberts isa 
strategic move by G. O. P. leaders to win back to the Republican fold — 
hundreds of Negro voters whose defection has placed Harlem in the <% 
Democratic column. It is no secret that Tammany Hall was seriously — 
considering naming a Negro to run for Congress in the 21st District, — 
and Representative Royal Weller decided not to seek re-election. A Ne- | 
gro Democratic Assemblyman and a Negro Democratic Alderman now . 
represent the North Harlem section.” He was defeated. St ee 

There was a great deal of dissatisfaction expressed by Negro voters in North- wok 
ern States, partictularly in Indiana, because of the alleged friendliness of, and — 
too close affiliation of the Republican Party with the Ku Klux Klan. Special 
efforts were made in Illinois, Indiana, New York and other States to get Negroes ~_ 
to vote the Democratic ticket. Commenting on this, under the title, “Compe- - 
tition for Negro Voters in Presidential Campaign,” the Manufacturers’ Record — 

(Baltimore) said: ‘‘A few weeks ago, the Manufacturers’ Record, alluding toa — 
statement of Mr. Davis, the Democratic Presidential nominee, that if elected, — 
he would known neither race nor creed in his appointments, raised the question - 
as to whether the Democrats would try to split the Negro vote with the Repub- _ 


licans, especially in the debatable states where the Negro vote largely holds the 
balance of power. ~ : pegs 




















Referring to this situation, Frank R. Kent, one of the editors of the 
Baltimore Sun, in a dispatch to that paper, reports that the Democrats 
of New York have already established a Negro ‘Bureau, with a Negro in > 
nes for the purpose of gaining Negro votes. Writing on this subject, — 

e says: ae ae 
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_ “The Republican danger is not there but with the! defection of the 
Negro vote; to split, that is, to strike at the very corner stone of,;the Re- 
ublican party. Unquestionably, the three most alarming words to the 
egro are these—‘Ku Klux Klan.’ In recent elections in New York, — 
lew Jersey, Maryland, Indiana and Ohio, Republican managers have 
had trouble in preserving the solidity of the colored vote: ‘There has 
_ been a tendency to revolt. That the anti-Klan declarations of Davis _ 
and La Follette have started an early drift among them, is not denied. 
New York the Democrats have already established a Negro Bureau 
ith a Negro in charge. 
- “Tt is an interesting question as to what will be the outcome of this 
ovement on the part of the Democrats to gain a fair share of Negro 
otes. Will this spread to the Southern States, or will it be confined 
wholly to the debatable border states? Will its final influence be for 
good or evil?” : urd ee oe tees (eee 
_ An interesting feature of the 1924 Presidential campaign was the 
number of prominent Negroes who left the Republican party and en- 
rolled themselves as Democrats or Progressives. The National Demo- 
cratic, Progressive and Republican Campaign Committees, had Negro. 
divisions. ‘Thesé committees sent out campaign literature, gotten up_ 
especially for Negro voters. One piece of Progressive literature was 
headed: “Senator Robert M. La Follette’s Stand on Issues Vital to the 
egro’s Interest.” ae : 
__ A piece of literature sent out from the National Democratic Eastern Head- 
quarters to Negroes had the title, “Good Advice,” and was a reprint of an edi-. 
_ torial from the Atlanta Constitution of September 18, 1924, which commented on 
the soundness of the late Republican President Warren G. Harding’s advice to 
the Negro to divide his vote. This editorial, among other things, said, “‘no better — 
advice was ever given to colored people than that given by President Harding 
- in that address. There are potent signs that the colored voters this year are 
- going to take his advice.” ; 


A Larger Representation 
Through Political Appointments 
_ Asked of Republican Administration. 


W. C. Matthews of Boston, who was National Organizer in 1924, 
for the Republican Campaign Committee, issued, immediately after the 
election of President Coolidge was assured, the following: “‘I believe it to — 
be my duty to express to the members of my group my deepest apprecia- 
tion for their hearty support of me and my program during the campaign. 
_ My designation as leader in the fight was only incidental, but the loyal 
cooperation I have enjoyed is positive proof that the right kind of leader- 
ship is all our people require to inspire them to follow. ‘The election is 
at an end, but our work as a group must be continued. My associates 
have made these happy results possible.”’ 

Believing that next in importance to the election of President Coolidge is a 
constructive program of procedure dedicated to the civic and political improve- 
ment of the thirteen millions of Colored citizens of America; and, believing that 
the loyal support of the Colored voters in this country registered at the polls on 
November 4th, 1924, justly entitled them to a recognition commensurate with 
the spirit_of the New Day; and expressing our appreciation of the new spirit in 
the Republican Party in its designation of a Negro candidate for the United 

States Congress, and accepting the new spirit of the Republican Party as genuine, 
- this See of constructive action is submitted for your consideration and ap- 
proval: 
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1. Representation in the Diplomatic Corps. 


2. The establishment of astable representative government in the Virgin Is- < 


lands by act of Congress. 

. The Appointment of an Under-Secretary of State. 

. The Appointment of a Civil Service Commissioner. 

. The Appointment of an Assistant Postmaster General. 

. Restoration of the Office of Registrar of Treasury to the Race. 


. Appointment of an Assistant Attorney General. 


COND Oi CO 


and in the Department of Commerce, 3 : 
10. Recognition of our Women in the Public Service. 
11. West Point and Annapolis Appointments. : 


12. Appointments in the Veterans Bureau and Regional Districts. Brees 


18. Appointments in the Educational Department. pas 

14. The 92nd and 98rd Divisions be reallocated as combat Divisions. 

15. Abolition ofSegregation in the Government Service. : 
16. Approval of Liberian Loan. ; 


17. Without attempting to determine the method to be employed, we urge 
that the Government take suitable cognizance of the crime of lynching in the’ _ 


United States. 
Efforts Fail 
To Build Up In South 
. White Republican Party. 


After the 1920 Presidential election those in charge of the Repub- ey 
lican Party made special efforts to build up the party in the South, in- — 


dependent of the control of the Negro. One phase of this policy was to 


cut down the number of delegates from the South to the National Con- _ 


ventions of the Party. Beginning with 1916, the number of delegates 


_ from the South to the National Republican Convention, was based upon — : 
the number of votes cast, instead of asin previous conventions, upon the _ 


South’s population. 


On June 8, 1921, the Republican National Committee, obeying the mandate 
of the 1920 National Convention, adopted a resolution further reducing the y 


South’s representation at National Conventions of the party. Under this rul- 


ing, delegates to the 1924 National Republican Convention were to be selected - 3 : 


on the following basis: ; 
‘(1) One district delegate from each Congressional district main- 


taining therein a Republican district organization and casting 2,500 votes — 
or more for any Republican elector in the last preceding Presidential 


election, or for the Republican nominee for Congress in the last preceding 
Congressional election.”’ : 

(2). One additional district delegate for each Congressional dis- 
trict casting 10,000 votes or more for any Republicaz elector in the last 





. Appointment of a Minister to Haiti and a Consul General to Port-au-Prince. ; “ 


. Representation upon the Railroad Board of Review; Farm Credits Bureau 


_ preceding Presidential election, or for the Republican nominee for Con- — 


gress in the last preceding Congressional election, or having elected a 


Republican representative in Congress at the last preceding Congres-— 


sional election.’’ 

National Committee 

- Reverses 1920 Basis 

Apportioning Delegates. : 


At the meeting of the Republican National Committee on December 


12, 1923, the mandate of the 1920 National Convention, fixing the ap- 
portionment of delegates for the South on the basis of one delegate for 
each 2,500 Republican voters, was reversed, and the old apportionment 
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of one delegate for each Congressional district was restored; that is, the 
_ basis of apportioning delegates for the 1924 National Republican Con- 
~ vention was made the same as that of 1920. ; 
___. As compared with the number of delegates from the South to the 

National Convention of 1912, the loss in the number from this section 
- was for the 1916 Convention, 78; for the 1920 Convention, 83; for the 
2 1924 Convention, 69. ‘The most notable effect was upon the number of 
_ Negro delegates which decreased from 62 at the National Republican 
- Convention of 1912 to 32 at the 1924 Convention. 


Delegates from the South, Total and Negro to National 
Republican Conventions, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1924. 
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Party Platforms. 
_ Some Opinions of 
- Negro Press On. 
The following are examples of the opinions expressed by the Negro 

Press on the Platforms adopted by political parties for the 1924 Presi- 
dential election: 

“Now that the Republican Convention is over, Negroes throughout 
the United States have begun to sum up the results. The Convention’s 
answer to the-Klan, voiced in the platform, has already been character- 
ized as ‘‘weak”’ by one observer, who declares that the party has “‘lost 
its old time appeal to the Negro.” This observer says that the plank 
urging an anti-lynching bill is a ‘Goke.” To the vast majority of Negro 
voters, conditions are not sotbad. They have a faith in President$Cool- 
 idge that is not easily shaken. Coolidge, so far, has not been roped in by 

his party. He is still, more or less, an outsider, and got the Presidential 
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“nomination by a combination of circumstances beyond his party’s con: 
trol. If he is re-elected, along with a favorable Congress, several hope 
of the Negro in America may be realized.” (New Vork Amsterdam 
News.) . , 


“So far as the Negro voters are concerned, it is not so much astute manage- 
ment that is required as square dealing that will inspire confidence and renew faith — 
in Republican policies. The failure on the part of the last administration, es- a 
pecially in the Congress, to live up to the principles of the party, and to redeem 
the pledges made in its platform and by its candidates four years ago, weakened — 
the faith of this class of voters. Unless they have some guaranty that the basic 
principles of Republicanism will be lived up to in the future, they canseeno — 
reason for preferring a Republican to a Democratic administration. 


If the pernicious practices introduced into the departments at Wash- 
ington under Wilson are permitted to remain, why vote for a Republican 
administration? If the rule of the United States marines is to be con- 
tinued in Haiti, despite the pledges of President Harding to restore — 
autonomy to that subjugated republic, why vote for a Republican ad- — 
ministration? If advancement in the civil service is barred to black men 
and their appointments blocked in the same manner as under Southern 
Democratic bureau chiefs, what is the advantage of voting for a change 
of parties? If a Republican administration fears to appoint a Negro as 
minister to Haiti, because the affairs of that country are run by the Amer- — 
ican Financial Agent and the marines, as stated by an influential Repub- 
lican in Washington, why worry about the sins of Democracy? These 
are the questions that Negro voters are asking.” (New York Age.) 


“Tt must not be thought, however, that we can believe that all of the honors 
which came to the group came as the result of the realization of the fact that the 
Colored brother had not been getting his rightful share. It did not. It came © 
because the powers of the party were led to believe that no attempts to deal fairly — 
with the Negro contingent there would be no hope of obtaining the suffrage of 
that group when votes were needed. And to those who were not instrumental 
in bringing this to the attention to the leaders of the party, we are indebted for — 
the results that have come. AS 
_ “There are three presidential candidates with three platforms before the Amer- 
ican’ voter for consideration in the coming November election. The platform 
adopted by the Cleveland Convention is a long, meaningless jumble of words. 
The Democrats went farther than the Republicans on the Klan. They carried 
the fight on it to the floor of the Convention, where it was debated. The senti- 
ment was about equally divided, with the Klan winning a Pyrrhic victory by a 
small margin. The third platform to be adopted was that of an independent 
group of voters, who endorced Robert M. La Follette for President. Many Ne- 
groes, disgusted with the Republican Party and not able to support the Demo-- — 
cratic party will turn to La Follette this year to register their. protest vote. | 
Colored people are great on protesting, and the La Follette ticket willoffer 
them an excellent opportunity toswat the Republican ‘Party in November.” — 
(Washington Tribune.) Re Diba Soe ae 
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Political Policy 
Negro Voters EUAE EA: =~ 
Outlined. : | ey fs ee 

Dean Kelly Miller, Howard University, outlines a political policy as 
follows: ‘‘The Presidential campaign of 1924 will be of great significance 
in the political history of the race. ‘The Republican managers will of 
course, try to hoodwink him with the same old game of vacuous cam- 


paign promises which has worked so successfully for the past ten quad- 
renniums. Ee ae 
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_ It must, in all candor be said, that the Negro’s political manipulators have 
heretofore displayed little statesmanship. ‘They have been content to round up 
the Negro vote, and to receive or distribute the cold crumbs of patronage. I am 
describing, rather than criticising our political leadership, which under all of the 
difficult circumstances, has done perhaps allit could. But the outstanding fact 
still remains that no constructive or comprehensive program has yet been forth- 
coming. The nomination of independent Negro candidates for President, Sen- 
- ators and Governors, merely as a protest against the Republican apostacy, has 
not yet resulted in any clear advantage to the race. The vindictive spirit is more 
apt to hurt than to help. SS ile 


‘The Negro cannot hope for much further racial advantage through 
appointive positions. All government appointees must be loyal to the 
powers that appoint them. They cannot represent the Negro where his 
interests run athwart the adopted policy of the administration. 


The Eighteenth Amendment ‘ 
The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
And Law Enforcement. : 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 

in an address before the Ohio State Bar Association on January 26, 1923, 
on the subject, “‘Law and Lawlessness,” dealt with the difficulties con- 
nected with the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. In the 
+ course of his address, he made the claim that the unenforcement of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, proclaimed in 1870 and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, proclaimed in 1919, makes for lawlessness. “Every attempt,” 

he said, ‘to enforce the Fourteenth or Fifteenth Amendments has been 
denounced as a force bill. Oddly enough, it has been so denounced by 
those very senators and representatives who will go any length to en- 
force the provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment. If the American. 
people stand idly by and see the Fifteenth Amendment unenforced and 
 unenforcible, because it runs counter to the ‘intelligence and moral 
- sense’ of large elements of the population, must they not either move the 


which its presence naturally leads? It isa fair question whether, if the 

Fifteenth Amendment were repealed and the Fourteenth Amendment 
~-were enforced, the political and social condition of the colored man in 

- the Southern States would not be vastly improved.” 


The Negro World, commenting editorially on this paragraph, said: “Dr. Butler 
raises a delicate question. What must be done when a law ‘runs counter to the 
_ intelligence and moral sense of large elements of the population?’ The Eighteenth 
Amendment is like some of the minor laws of Moses. It forbids people from im- 
bibing certain liquids. But the Fifteenth Amendment is like the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount. wis 
It proclaims a principle of justice and righteousness applicable to men every- 
where. It is-a necessary corollary to-the Declaration of Independence and to 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. It does not forbid depriving a man of the ballot 
because he is rebellious, a criminal or illiterate. But it says that you cannot de- 
prive a man’of the ballot because of his race, color, creed. or previous condition of 
servitude. That is, you cannot disfranchise him merely because he is black, or 
a Jew, ora Catholic. An educational or property qualification, or both, ap- 
plied impartially to both races alike in the South, is in harmony with the Fifteenth 
Amendment. But the “grandfather” and “understanding clauses” of some of 
the Southern Constitutions, endeavor to hold to the letter and evade the spirit 


of the Amendment. i 
“One section of the country—the Southern section, representing one- 
-. third of the country—had special interests—slave-holding interests—to 


offending cause from the law or leave off bewailing the lawlessness to — 
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conserve. ‘They desired special privileges. They desired to count their 
slaves as a basis of representation. And since they have disfranchised 
the Negro in the Southern States, they still desire to count the Negro 


who has been disfranchised, and who cannot vote as a basis of represen- 


tation in the Electoral College and House of Representatives, so that the 
vote of one white man in Alabama or Mississippi counts as much as the 
votes of two white men in Massachusetts and New York. — 

“Tf the Fourteenth Amendment,had been enforced and the South’s 
representation in the Electoral College and House of Representatives had 
been cut down, the South would probably have permitted intelligent 
colored men to vote. But the North has granted so many concessions 


to the South during the past century, that it probably would not have 


enforced the Fourteenth Amendment if the Fifteenth Amendment had — 
not been passed. And if the Fifteenth Amendment were repealed, the — < 
Fourteenth would probably remain unenforcible. a 


“The Fifteenth Amendment represents a principle of government, of justice — 
and righteousness. The problem is to.educate the people of the South up toit 
The Negro is educating his children, buying homes and fighting in the wars waged 
by his country, and day by day in every way fitting himself for the duties of citi- 
zenship. If the Fifteenth Amendment remains on the statute books as a law of | 


the land, as a great principle of justice and righteousness, the South will in time | 


be educated up to it. Under no circumstances ought a universal, ethical prin-. _ 

ciple be abandoned because it is at variance with the self-interest of a minority ~~ 

of the total population of the United States.” ~ cay 
The Negro Woman 
And Politics. 


“White women,” according to Miss Nannie E. Burroughs, a leader 

_among colored women, “‘are learning the political game. They are not 
as keen, however, as they look. In the fight for reforms, they are over- 
looking or undervaluing their greatest moral asset—the Negro woman. 


’ 


The Negro woman neglected or ignored, is the greatest political menace 8 
with which the white woman will have to contend. Adopted into the oss 


political family and educated, the Negro woman will become the safest 
and most valuable ally; neglected, she. will become an enemy and a men- 


ace.. How? Through that army of white men who make social excur- ze 


sions into the Negro race. These men will use the low element of Negro 
women to promote the interests of the party of their choice.” 


Mrs. Maude B. Coleman of Harrisburg, Pa., was appointed in 1922 State Or- — : 


ganizer of the colored women of Pennsylvania for the Republican Party. Mrs. 


Laura A. Brown of Pittsburgh, was a candidate in 1922 for a seat in. the Pennsyl- — z 
vania Legislature. Mrs. Helen White of Duluth, Minnesota, was a candidate ae 
in 1922 for the State Senate. Mrs. Margaret Edwards, of Atlantic City, wasa 


candidate in 1924 for a seat in the New Jersey Legislature. Mrs. Julia E. Cole- 
man, New York City, was a candidate for nomination for a seat in the New York 
Legislature, 1924. Mrs. Mary T. Seymour of Hartford, Conn., was a candidate 
in 1922 for Secretary of State on the Farm Labor ticket. In 1920 she was a nom- 
inee on the same ticket. She received 6,511 votes in the election, and polled more 
votes than any other candidate on the Farm Labor Party Ticket, but was not 


elected. 

The Republican Colored Women State Committee of Wilmington, 
Delaware, expressed dissatisfaction because of the lack of representation 
on the State Committee through the fact that the merging of the Wom- 
en’s Advisory Committee with the State Central Committee had caused 
the elimination of a representative of the colored women. There aretwo _ 
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Negro National Committee women on the Republican National Com- | 
mittee, Mrs. George S. Williams of Savannah, Georgia and Mrs. E. P. 
Booze of Mound Bayou, Mississippi. 

The Negro Voter 

And the Democratic 

White Primary. . 


On July 28, 1922, the Alabama State Democrats’ Executive Com- 
mittee by a unanimous action, decided that no Negroes should receive a 
ballot to vote in the primary of August 8th. Election officers were for- 
_bidden to allow Negroes to vote, and if one was allowed to vote the Com- 
mittee would make it a cause for contest. 


When the white primary breaks down the Negro gets an opportunity 
to exercise the franchise,.as was the case in the 1923 mayoralty election 
at Savannah, Ga. The contest was conducted according to the rules of 
the Democratic Primary, but the result was so close that the issue was 


“eratic Committee decided against the one of the two candidates who had - 
the least votes, which was nine less than the one receiving the largest 
number of votes. This candidate withdrew, and an independent candi-_ 
date was put up for the general election. ‘This threw the election open 
to voters of all parties with a result that over 1,100 Negroes voted in the 
election. aes a : 
The Savannah Tribune (Colored), editorially, called attention to the fact that — 
- much was being said about the Slush Fund, and that open charges were being 
made that this fund was being used in an illegal way in a heated city election. 
It was pointed out that one of the reasons given for the establishing of the white 
primary, was that the Negro’s vote was purchasable, and it required too large © 
an amount of money to conduct a campaign. “It is plainly to be seen that there 
may be other purchasable voters, and they are not members of the darker race 
either. ‘The colored citizens are interested in the best. welfare of the city as any 
other class of citizens, and are anxious for the right sort of men to be selected as 
officials, men who will treat all classes of citizens fairly; officials who can be easily 
approached, and are considerate in their actions.” i 
Continuing its comment, the Tribune said, ‘“The Democratic Pri- 
mary is a state law adopted by a majority vote of the citizens of the state. 
In the making of it, all the people had a part, albeit a part of the people 
did not favor the passage of the act. The argument advanced in the 
agitation was that the enactment would purify the elections for the fact 
that it would eliminate Negroes from participation in the choosing of 
officials of the state. The Negro was eliminated, and matters went on 
smoothly for a while. True, irregularities, from time to time were 
charged, “‘Ringings” were frequently spoken of, and one could hear of 
the sale of votes, though the Negro was out of it. We accepted the re- 
sults calmly, as we do many other discriminations, but kept our “ears 
to the ground” because we expected a break in elections here or else- 
where. We had reason to expect a break because of the incontrovertible 
truths that ‘“‘chickens will come home to roost,” “‘the swallows homeward 
fy,” and “as you measure to your neighbor, it will measure back to 
you.” We have found that irregular practices obtain in almost every 
. elass of contests, religious, sometimes as well as secular.” 


In the special election to fill the vacancy in the Georgia Legislature, caused by 
the death of the member from Cobb County, Negroes voted in the special election 
"held for this purpose. ‘There were two candidates, and the campaign was short, 























-earried before the Executive Committee and the Courts. The Demo- — 
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but intense. ‘“‘For the first time in many years, the Negro vote in the county 
counted on an election, and the candidates not being selected by a white Demo- 
cratic primary, and the Negro vote turned out in full strength in many parts 
of the county. In Marietta alone , it has been estimated that more than 100 2 
Negro votes were polled. People lookéd on with amazement, while the colored he 
voters came to the polls in squads, usually escorted by a few white leaders, and 
east their ballots.’ pata 


Negroes in Texas 


Make Efforts 
To Vote in Democratic Primary. 


In 1918, the Negroes of Waco, (Texas), went into the courts and de- a 
manded that they be permitted to vote in the so-called White Primaries 
about to be held in that city. On February 28, 1918, Judge E. F. Clark 
of the Nineteenth District Court; in an injunction suit filed by several 
Negroes against E. L. Duke, ef al., to restrain the holding of a white — 
man’s primaries, ruled that keeping Negroes from voting in the white — 
primaries was a violation of Federal Law of the State Constitution, and 
also contrary to the Terrel Election Law. As a result of this ruling Ne- 
groes voted in the white man’s primaries of Waco and Houston. — = 

In 1922, the Supreme Court of the State ruled that any political party had the 
right in Texas to prescribe the qualifications for persons voting in its primaries. 


and that therefore, the Democratic Party had a right to hold a. “White man’s 
Primary.’ ; eee 





This decision, however, did not stop Negroes attempting to vote in 
Democratic primaries in the State, N egroes at Waco, Texas, were barred _ ; 
from participating in the 1922 Democratic primary under the ruling of - 
Judge James P. Alexander of the Nineteenth Judicial Court at Waco. 
Injunction against the committee to prevent them from interfering with 
Negroes voting had been sought. The injunction was denied. Judge 2 
Alexander cited the act of the legislature in giving the executive com-_ 
mittee of any party the right to prescribe rules governing their primaries. ~ | 
He held that the act was not in violation of the Constitution, and was 
therefore valid. Commenting, Judge Alexander said that it was the in- 
herent right of any organization to determine who should become mem- 
_ bers of the body, and-that the same general rule should apply to mem- 

bership in a political party.” 2 =. 
: Negroes voted in the 1922 Democratic Primary election at San Antonio, Texas. 
Because of this, the Committee on Salaries and Platforms recommended to the __ 
State Democratic Convention the following platform plank: “In view of the fact - 
that certain counties in this State have not adhered to the recommendations of 
the State Executive Committee to exclude Negroes spas participating in the 
Primary elections, we direct our incoming Legislature to so amend the law asto 
forever exclude Negroes from participating in any Democratic Primary election 
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held in any county of this State.” 


In October, 1923, the State Legislature of Texas passed a law pro- | 
hibiting Negroes from participating in Democratic Primaries. This — 
law says: “‘All qualified voters under the laws and constitution of the 
State of Texas, who are bona fide members of the D [ 


governing party pri- 
mary elections. However, in no event shall a Negro be eligible to par- 


ticipate in a Democratic primary election held in the State of Texas, and 
should a Negro vote in a Democratic primary election, such ballot shall 
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be void, and election officers are herein directed to throw out such ballot, _ 
nd not count the same. 


n July 16, 1924, the chairman of the Dallas County Democratic Executive 
Bee Committee ruled that no Negroes would be permitted totake part in the Dallas 
_ County State Democratic Primary on July 26. The law was enforced through- — 
_ out the State. At. El Paso, Dr. L. A. Nixon (colored), and a regular Democrat 
of many years standing, who had voted in previous Democratic primaries, present- 


brought suit fo ,0¢ i i 
a stitur eee ee ae panes against the Election Judges, oat to test the con- 
- During the early part of the year 1921, C. N. Love, W. L. Davis, 
J. B. Grisby, William Nickerson, Jr., Newman Dudley, Jr., and Perry 
Mack of Houston, ‘Fexas, applied to the District Court for an injunction 
to restrain the city Democratic executive committee and the election 
judges from holding a strictly white voters’ primary, and to compel them 
to permit all electors, regardless of race, creed or color, to vote in the party 
primary. The court held that the question of voting under the primary 
election statutes was a political and not a legal one, and that it was with- 
out jurisdiction to interfere with the action of the executive committee. 
The plaintiffs appealed to the first court of Civil Appeals. This court also 
_ dismissed the suit. They then sued out a writ of error to the Supreme 
- Court of Texas. This court dismissed the case for want of jurisdiction, 
_ but refused to write an opinion. The case was brought from that court 
_ to the Supreme Court of the United States on a writ of error. 
2 October 20, 1924, this court ruled the case out on the ground that the “cause 
of action had ceased to exist.” “If the case stood here as it.stood before the | 
court of first instance,” the court said in an opinion delivered by Justice Holmes, 
it would present a grave question of constitutional law, and we should be astute 
to avoid hindrances in the way to taking it up. But that is not theisituation. 
- “The rule promulgated by the Democratic executive committee was 
for a single election only that had taken place long before the decision: 
_ of the appellate court. No constitutional rights of the plaintiffs in error 
were infringed by holding that the cause of action had ceased to exist. 
The bill was for aninjunction that could not be granted at that time 
There was no constitutional obligation to extend the remedy beyond 
what was prayed.” . : ; 


Ku Klux Klan 
Attracts 
National Attention. , 

On December 14, 1915, Colonel William J. Simmons organized a 
new Ku Klux Klan along lines similar to the one established during the 
days of Reconstruction. Its headquarters are in Atlanta, (Ga.) From 
1918 to 1921, there was such a rapid growth of the Klan that it attracted 
national attention largely for the reason that it was stated the Klan was 
‘opposed to Negroes, Catholics and Jews, and stood especially for white 
supremacy. ‘The leaders of the Klan on the other hand, denied that 
the Klan was organized to terrify Negroes and that it was not intended to 
be hostile to Catholics and Jews. oe 
seed hi 5 ongressional investigation, five specific charges were 
Peco etthe Kieu ‘These were: eh) the use of he United States mails 
to further its schemes for making money; (2) failure to meet the requirements 
of the income tax laws by pretending it is a simple fraternal order; (3) conspiring 
to induce or intimidate citizens, and bar them from their rights under the Con- 





ed himself at the polls, and was denied the privilege of casting his ballot. He a 
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stitution; (4) interfering with the exercise of the American rights of religious 
freedom; (5) abrogating the promise of security from unreasonable search, seizure 
and abduction and mob violence.” The Klan entered politics, and has figured 2 
prominently in local, State and national campaigns. ; 
Why Negroes 
Ate Opposed 
To Ku Klux Klan. ; oe 
The grounds of opposition of Negroes to the Ku Klux Klan are: _ 
that since it stands for white supremacy, it naturally is opposed to Ne-— 2 
groes. There is constantly before Negroes the old Ku Klux Klan under 
the guise of which, and in the name of which many atrocities were com-_— 


mitted against Negroes. It is further charged that the disguises and — 


secrecies practiced by the Klan offer to unscrupulous persons abundant, see 
opportunity to do many things under the name of the Klan; that is any, 

unscrupulous person or groups of persons could disguise themselves in 
Klan regalia, and commit whatever deviltry or crime they might devise. hte 


Black Mammy Monument ~ ae 

Daughters Confederacy Sponsor 

Negroes Raise Strenuous Objection. . ee 
At the suggestion of Senator John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, . 

a resolution passed the United States Senate in 1923 to erect at the Cap- 

ital of the nation a monument to the black mammies of the South. Thou- ae 

sands of men and women who look back with affection and appreciation — 





to their black mammies were behind the movement to erect this monu- a 


ment. Thousands of others, including the majority of Negroes, were _ 


opposed to the erection of such a monument and suggested that instead, _ 
something be done for black mammy’s children. 


Dr. M. Ashby Jones, pastor of the Ponce de Leon Baptist church of Atlanta, 
Georgia, in commenting on the suggestion, said: ‘The proposal by some of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy to erect in Washington a memorial to the memory 
of “black mammy” has met with some severe protests on the part of “black 


999 


mammy’s 


children, though such a movement was born out of a very beautiful 


sentiment, and a very sincere admiration of Southern white women for these Nee 


gro mothers of a past generation. ‘The protest on the part of the Negroes has _ R 


been a genuine surprise and a very deep disappointment to these good women. — 
They, frankly, cannot understand why such an expression of their gratitude 


and admiration fer these Negro mothers should not be met with a spirit of grati- 


tude and appreciation by their children. The protest has been so Widespread, 
coming from representative Negroes all-over the country, that we will makea — 


mistake to dismiss it as a mood of an unappreciative people, without inquiring 


into its significance. 


This proposed monument is intended to express the gratitude of — ; 


this generation for the unselfish devotion and self-sacrificing service — 


rendered by these Negro women of the days of slavery, to the children of 


their masters. Is it a sincere expression of gratitude? Indeed, this is 
the question which must be the test of the value of any memorial—is it 
sincere? If we, the white people of the South, are grateful for what 
“black mamuny’’ did for our children, it is inevitable that the eyes of the | 
world shall turn from our bronze or marble memorial to ask, what have _ 
we done in return for “black mammy’s”’ children? 


Can’t we sympathize with the suggestion that instead of erecting a monument 


in Washington, our gratitude to “black mammy” should find expression in a con- ° 
certed effort to write upon the statute books of our States adequate legislation for 


the prevention of lynching, and safeguarding of the rights of the children of | 
“black mammy?” at 2 ae eee 





aimee 
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- By our loving gratitude to the “black mammy”’ of yesterday, and our loyalty 
to our fathers and mothers, whom she crooned to sleep with her lullabies, let us: 

- swear that her children and grandchildren of today shall have a fair chance.” 

: Somewhat in line with Dr. Jones’ sentiment, the Tennessee Federa- 

- tion of Women’s Clubs, launched a movement to establish a,home for the 

faithful Negro women of the black mammy type in each of the congres- 
_ sional districts of the State. What was known as the Black Mammy 

- Statute Bill was defeated in the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress in March, 1924. ; 

The South Carolina Legislature at its 1923 session passed a bill to pension 
faithful ex-slaves. The bill provides that slaves who served the State and their 
masters in the Confederate army during the War should be granted pensions © 
under practically the same conditions as those under which the State of South 


Carolina grants pensions to Confederate veterans. In July, 1923, it was an- 
nounced that 428 faithful Negroes had been placed on the pension roll. 


“What is Meant by Term 
‘Social Equality?” __ 
Do Negroes Desire It? 


The black man’s ‘‘place’’ in America, says the Christian Index, is 
the ‘‘place’”’ any other American occupies, and to which his education, 
character or special fitness entitles him. ; 


We hear much of “‘social equality” these days, and white and black 
- speakers tell the world that the Negro does not desire ‘“‘social equality.” — 
That depends upon what is meant by the term. If the white man means 
by that “‘social intermingling,” or the mongrel-izing the black race, or 
any approach by either side toward miscegenation, the black man utters 
a hearty Amen. But if “social equality” means that the lowest white — 
prostitute or the most vicious tough of the white race is better than the 
‘highest type of Negro womanhood and manhood, then the black man 
hurls it back in the face of the world and brands it as an infamous lie. 

A Another comment is that: leaving out the social equality bosh, and the palliat- 
ing soft mush of a certain type of Negro leaders, deep down in the heart and soul ~ 
of every mother’s son of us, is the common desire to enjoy every benefit of ac- 
cumulated civilization. To live anywhere livable; to aspire to anything achieva- 
ble; to give and take in the tasks of life, and share the common fortunes of Ameri- 

Es ean citizenship. : : mt = 

3 “Industrial equality, political equality and equality before the law,” says the 

3 Indianapolis (Ind.) Freeman, “‘are the inherent and manhood rights of every 

American citizen. Social equality, of which we hear so much, among civilized 


: people is not a right. Social equality is a privilege, which may or may not be - 
ee enjoyed. 

It appears that a few writers and public speakers are very much at 
‘sea as to where a right ends and a privilege begins. When we say in- 
dustrial equality, we mean an equal opportunity in every avenue of in- 














dustrial endeavor. For instance, side by side, under the Stars and Stripes 


our boys, the black and white went over the top together, and it is the 
Negro’s right to insist that side by side they climb life’s hill together, 
with equal opportunity to earn a living for themselves and loved ones. 
A true democracy is a representative form of government. We are a 
part and parcel of American citizenship, and as Americans, we must live . 
under and obey the laws of the land, and we are, therefore, clearly within 

2 our rights when we insist on an equal voice in the law-making bodies of 

* state and nation. : 
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Laws in the {last analysis are mere rules of action, and are made to govern a. 


the people, and should function with equal exactness about the homes of the black . 





man. as well as that of the white man. ‘This brings us to social equality. We — 


have said that social equality is a privilege and not a right. However, the phrase 
“social equality,” is a much misused and much abused term. _ If by social equality — 


it is meant that one should have any seat paid for on a train or in a dining car, 


then, of course, we are for social equality. If it is meant that the colored man’s _ 
money should go as far as the other fellow’s in a theatre or moving picture 
house, we should, of course, insist on social equality. If by social equality, we 


have in mind equality of hospital, educational, institutional facilities and ad- 
vantages, eve: Nene should insist on this right. On the other hand, if by 3 
social equality, it is meant that one must have social intercourse with a white, 
brown or yellow family, and that such family must have freedom of social inter- 
course with the other fellow’s family, it is clear that we are advocating a privi- 


lege and not aright. We have said and restate that the whole question hinges 
very largely upon the definition of social equality.” : = 


Negroes Should Cultivate 
Pride of Race. 


The Pittsburgh American says: ‘Racial equality begins with racial 


self-respect. Negroes can never hope to be considered the equals of any | 


other races until they are so much in love with themselves that they show — 


by their thoughts and actions that they believe they are as good asother 


people. We too readily conclude that Negro achievements and well 


doing must have the white man’s stamp of approval before it should be 


accepted as good, better or best. In this way we emphasize racial de- 


pendence. Our persistence in imitating the white man impairs the in- _ 


iative and creative instincts of the race. Until we look upon the world 
in its relations to the race, and interpret this meaning by purely Negro 


thought, our progress in mental emanicipation will move slowly.” 
Dr, Robert R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, in the course of a recent 


address, said: “I want to give you some good advice. There are many things - 


_ we can learn from the white race to our profit.. A member of the white race is 


never ashamed to admit that he is a white man. I know one race that seems to 


think that God cursed them when he madethem black. Don’t let anybody fool 
you into believing that God cursed the black race. Don’t feel that you have to 
apologize to every man you meet because you have got a black face. 


The white man can beat me at being a white man, but Ican beat him — 


at being a Negro. I am proud of my race. ‘There is no race in history 
that has made as much progress in the last sixty years as we have made. 
Don’t be ashamed of your race. Everybody respects an American be- 
cause Americans believe in America. To respect your own race means 


_ that you will get respect from other races. If we do not respect ourselves, — 


we can be sure that other people won’t respect us. Self-respect begets 
self-respect. Let’s show the white race that we believe in ourselves.” 


President John Hope of Morehouse College urges that: ““We must bring it to . 


pass that the American people will cease to think of N. egroes in one way and other 
people in another way—that the American people will think of Negroes as they 


think of other races, entitled to the same rights of life, liberty and the same op- 
portunities.” 


CREED | 
Of American Negro Youth 


(Written by William Pickens at Request of the American Student Federation—‘A 
Youth Movement.’’) 


1. I believe in God as the embodiment and the expression. of all the goodness — 


of the universe, material and immaterial. : 
2. I believe in Youth as the recurrent, perennial, eternal spirit of progress. 
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8. I believe in Humanity, the humanity that transcends color, feature, geo- 

graphy or social and political organization. 

4. I believe in the Negro Race’as in any other race, only as an element, and 
_ perhaps an episode, of this humanity. 

_. 5, I believe therefore in Unsegregated Justice as the only justice, and in Un- 
qualified Equality as the only equality. 

- 6. I believe in Individual Liberty, which is possible only in a society of essen- 
tial individual equality. se 

_ 7. Ebelieve in Tolerance which is possible only in a society of liberty. 

8. I believe in Hternal Progress, which is possible only in a society of tolerance. 

oe 9. I believe in the Divine Destiny of Man, which is thinkable only as the pro- 
. gressive purpose of progress. 

_ 10. I believe therefore in the present, as the all Mother of the illimitable Fu- 

_ ture; in happiness limited only by other happinesses and by the legitimate claims 

of future happiness. Selah. 


THE NEW NEGRO 


HE IS NEW, he is old as the forests primeval. 

Stark in their nakedness of limb, 
His forebears roamed the jungle and led the chase. 
Crystalized by the heat of criental suns, 
~God made him a rock of undecaying power, 

To become at last the nation’s corner stone. 

Rough hewn from the jungle and the desert’s sands, 
Slavery was the chisel that fashioned him to form, 

And gave him all the arts and sciences had won. 

The lyncher, mob, and stake have been his emery wheel, 
TO MAKE A POLISHED MAN of strength and power. 
In him, the latest birth of freedom, 

God hath again made all things new. . 

Europe and Asia with ebbing tides recede, 

America’s unfinished arch of freedom waits, 

Till he, the corner stone of strength, 

Is lifted into place and power. _ 

Behold him! dauntless and unafraid he stands. 

He comes with laden arms. 

Bearing rich gifts to science, religion, poetry and song. 
Re: Labor and capital through him shall find 
ay The equal heritage of common brotherhood, 

a And statesmanship shall keep the stewardship 

Of justice and equal rights and pes ees for all. 

HE KNOWS HIS PLACE, to keep it 

As a sacred trust and heritage for all, 

To wear God’s image in the ranks of men. 

And walk as princes of the royai blood divine. : 
ON EQUAL FOOTING everywhere with all mankind. 
With ever-fading color on these shores, 

The Oriental sunshine in his blood 

Shall give the warming touch of brotherhood 
-And love, to all the fused races in our land. 
‘He is the last reserve of God on earth, 
Who, in the goodly fellowship of love, 
Will rule the world with peace. 

















a 


(Reverdy C. Ransom, 1923.) 


~ Colored Methodist Episcopal Bishops 

_ Declare This Not | : 

- A White Man’s Country. 

. In his wonderfully eloquent Episcopal Address to the last General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop McDowell truly 
said: “This is not a white man’s world. ‘The white races number nearly 
half the human family, the yellow, black, brown and red races, the re- 

mainder.’ We wish to emphasize the fact that this is not a white man’s 
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country, however much it may be reiterated by politicians and news- — 
papers. The white man came here ‘to escape religious persecution, to — 
make money, and to have freedom from oppression. He found a red — 
people already in possession—not a white people, but a red people. 


We came here against our will, brought by the white man as slaves. We have - 
done as much as he has to make this country what it is, both in peace and war. — 
So by every argument and right, ifs as much our country as it is his, for it ori-_ 
ginally belonged to neither of us. e came here about the same time he came. 





Therefore we insist that this is our country as well as his. We are native born aa 
citizens. if this is not our Country we have no country. We claim no other. — 


Old Glory is our flag as well as his. Our blood has helped to make its stripes 


crimson as wellas the whiteman’s. Our valor on the battlefield has added toits 


stars as truly as his. (Hpiscopal Address, 1922 General Conference of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church.) 


Negroes Object’ 

To Term 

*“Pickaninny Freeze.’ 
As a result of an amendment to Chicago’s moving picture ordinance 

introduced by Alderman R. R. Jackson, and passed by the City Council, — 

in 1922, no permits in the future are to be issued for the exposition of pic- <3 

tures which tend to hold up to scorn certain races. 

“Section 1627. Immoral pictures—permit not to be granted. If a picture or 
series of pictures for the showing or exhibition of which an application for the 
permit is made, is immoral or obscene, or holds up to scorn or ridicule any nation — 
or the people thereof, or portrays any riotous, disorderly or other unlawful scene, — 
or has a tendency to disturb the public peace, or contain terms, titles, phrases 
such as “‘kike,” ‘“dago,” “nigger,” “wench,” “turk,” “coon,” “shine,” “‘mick,”’ 
“darky,” etc., which reflect opprobrium or ridicule on a race, nation, religious 
sect, denomination or constituted authority of the law, it shall be the duty of the 
General Superintendent of Police to refuse such permit.” 

Negroes object to the term “Pickaninny Freeze,” as a designation _ 
for an ice cream similar to the ‘“Eskimo Pie.”’ Colored citizens of Haver- 


hill, Massachusetts, on March 7, 1922, sent a protest to the School Board 


against the use of “Some Short Stories,” a book which was being used in _ 
the high school department of Haverhill. The protest was successful. 
The Superintendent of Schools agreed not to use the story in the book 
which was objected to. : me 


Why Negro Women 
Object to Term 
**Negtess.”’ 


The Superintendent of Schools in 1922, presented an order to the 
school committee, excluding from the Boston public schools a Kipling 
Reader for upper grades, and another text book entitled “Community 
Civics,” written by R. O. Hughes of the Pittsburgh High School, against 
the use of which books colored people of Boston have entered a vigorous 
protest. 

They object specifically, in the case of the first named book, to some - 
of Mr. Kipling’s picturesque allusions to race conditions in the oriental 
world. It is understood that offence was given by a passage in which 
Kipling speaks of a white official’s horse being held by one of the governed 
races, to which the author adds, ‘“‘which is a good job for a nigger’’—or 
words to the same general import. : 

The following letter, protesting the insulting use of the word “‘Ne- _ 









_ gress” in local dailies of Pittsburgh (Pa.) was presented to the Managing 
- Editor = “ Gazette-Times, and to the City Editor of the Press: 
Re “Gentlemen: ° | 


Negroes of Pittsburgh, especially our women, resent the use in the daily papers 
made of the word ““Negress” in referring to them. This unanimous feeling on 
their part ought to make it difficult for newspapers to continue this use no matter 

_ by what authority they justify ‘‘Negress.” In a careful study of the press in 


practically all of the larger cities, in none, even in the Border cities is the" word 
af Negress used as frequently as in the Pittsburgh Press. 


Tigress and Lioness properly desigate the female of certain animals, but when 
such terminologies are applied to human beings, it is largely with the definite 
idea of humiliating the race so referred to. 


Years ago the female Hebrew was usually referred to as “Jewess,” but with 
the growing power of the Hebrew throughout the world, this designation has 
practically ceased. There is now no such reference made to a Hebrew woman as 

- “Jewess” in your papers, and Negro women see no reason why they should be 
the only women referred to in this manner. 


We believe that this word has gradually crept into the papers here without 
the knowledge that it is offensive to your Negro readers, and to have it called to 
your attention is sufficient to stop the practice. : 

Respectfully, 


5 Special Committee of the Advisory Council of the Urban League.” 


< Protests Lodged 
_ Against Practice 
Printing ‘*Negro’’ Headlines. 


- =~. .< Colored Americans,” says the New York Age, ‘should never cease 
in their efforts to have the newspapers of the country discontinue print- 
ing ‘Negro’ headlines. This matter is forced upon our attention again 
by a glaring example in the New York World, which in so many respects, 
is fair and friendly toward the race. In an issue of this week, the World, 
heads an article, ‘Negroes Attack Couple in Park.’ It is difficult to un- 
_ derstand how the Managing Editor of the World does not see that this is — 
a gross injustice to colored people. No other race of group is thus head-. 
lined in accounts of crime. It is inconceivable to think of any metro- 
-politan newspaper saying in headlines: ‘Irish Attack Couple in Park,’ or 
‘Tews Attack Couple in Park,’ or even ‘Germans Attack Couple in Park.’ ” 


This continual headlinings of crimes committed by colored men has the effect 
of coupling the Negroand crime in the publicmind. Itisavery simple psycholog- 
ical process. As Mr. William Pickens has said, ‘If every time a red-headed man . 
committed a crime, the papers heralded, ‘Redheaded Man Commits Murder,’ 
‘Red-headed Man Commits Murder,’ ‘Red-headed Man Commits Burglary,’ 
‘Red-headed Man Attacks Woman,’ it would not be long before the public mind 
would reach a stage which would make it easy to lynch a red-headed man on 
sight. Colored people everywhere should write letters to editors of newspapers 


protesting against this practice.” 


The Chicago Defender, in commenting on an editorial policy of the 
Chicago Evening American said: “The Evening American never refers in its 
columns to the racial identity of anyone, with the result that readers are 
never poisoned, never warped into believing all virtue, for instance, is 

wrapped up in the Caucasian, and all vice is found in those black skins. 
This splendidly edited, newsy, truly democratic newspaper is pursuing this 
commendable course deserves, and is receiving a large measure of support 
from fair-minded people, and from those of our group especially.” 
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Negroes Doing Something ee Ep ee 
Out of the Ordinary ‘ Sees 
Not to be Regarded z 

As a Joke. 


William Allen White, a white man, editor of the Emporia (Kansas) Xf 
Gazette, criticizes the white race for regarding the Negro as a joke, when _ 
he does something out of the ordinary, or. makes several steps ahead. 
“Why should not the black man play golf, if his economic status gives 
him leisure for golf? Why should he not have a motor car and a country 
house if he can afford it? Why giggle at the normal activities of me 
whose skin differs from our own? Something of the same psychologica 
reason is the fact that the worker in the mines or shops or furnaces wear 
a silk shirt, or rents a house with a bath or rides to work in a car. Why 
shouldn’t he? Is he an elephant doing stunts? Is he a horse playing 
the piano? What’s the joke if he developes the same desires and aspira 
tions that we do? And who in God’s name are we anyway?” 





Negro Actors 
In Serious Plays. E 


In Chicago under the sponsorship of the All-American Theatre As-— = 
sociation, is an organization composed of both colored and white. mem- 
bers, and national in scope. Its purpose and hope is: oa FE 





1. Assisting in the organization and support ofa theatre for Negro artists in 
the South Side of Chicago, and eventually helping to establish similar theatres _ 
in other cities, and bringing about a federation of these theaters for exchange of 
plays, companies and actors. A school foractors and costume designers also is a 
part of the plan. z ; : ; ease 


2. Bring before Chicago audiences well-known novelists, poets, dramatists : 
and artists; also arrange for a series of music and dance recitals. 


The first production offered by this Association, Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome,” was an ambitious and hazardous undertaking. Its perform- — 
ance, however, drew a shower of commendation from the eritices"= Phe 
Chicago Evening Post said: ‘It was without doubt, the artistic event of _ 
the season. It was a distinctive interpretation to which the race had e 
brought much of the finest it had to give, and much that many of us did 
not know or even suspect was there. We discovered that the Negro is 
‘capable of restraint as well as of abandon, a quality which may not have — 
been credited in the past. The Salome was a saint, rather than a devil. — 
Her dance was one of the most chaste exhibitions I have ever seen. It 
- was almost austere. As one of the several Salomes to be encountered 

in Wilde’s drama of decadent Aestheticism, it is a contribution to the — 
theatre, and one which should remain. Sin. 


’ 





US Dip ar eat Wf 
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“All told, there are sixteen film companies producing Negro pictures with all 
Negro casts. They are scattered all over the country; only two of them are Ne- 
gro-managed. One is in the East—the Micheaux Film Corporation, and one is 
in the West—the Lincoln Film Company, Inc. Things are pretty well balanced 
between these two sections so far as the Negro film industry is concerned. “Phe sue 
East has the highest salaried star, Evelyn Preer, and the West has the best known, _ 
Clarence Brooks. Laurence Chenault, in the East, is the best character man in _ 
the game, and the West has Anita Thompson, the most beautiful girl star.. The 


actors of the Hast have more dramatic training, and. those of the West more _ 
screen experience.” Ce ae ae 
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What is the Term is 
Which Most Appropriately . 
Designates the Group. 
Of African Descent. . 
- The discussion concerning what term should be used to appropriate- 
_ ly designate the group of African descent in the United States continues. 
Dean Kelly Miller says: “A very distinguished correspondent writes, 
- “Any race leader of African descent who will inflict the Hamitic race with 

the word “Negro,” as a noun, should be excused as unworthy of leader- 
ship. Many honest and honest-minded people are taking a similar view. 
I am iree to confess that'I have not the slightest respect for this view ex- 
_ cept out of deference to the sensibilities of the people who genuinely en- 
_tertain it. We call the descendants of Abraham, Jews, Hebrews or Is- 
 raelites, and they complain not. — 
“The term ‘Jew’ has gathered unpleasant historical connotation to the great 
prejudice of the people. Webster’s Dictionary, in the early editions, used the 
___word jew as a verb, to indicate the low cunning of the Jew in driving a bargain. 


_._ The race protested, and that right vigorously. It is obviously a reflection upon 
- any people to use their name as a term of reproach, such as ‘“‘punic faith” or “the 

















graceful meaning to designate a group affords no reasonable grounds for ob- 
_ jection. Be: : 
. After considerable literary experience, I can find no substitute for Negro that 
meets the ethnological, political, geographical, social and sociological . require- 
“ments of exact and weil understood expression. I suggest to the objectors to 
find a fitting expressional substitution for ‘The Negro Year Book”’ or “The 
cee Journal of Negro History.” j ; ish 
+ Every author, white or black who handles the race theme with 
scientific accuracy and literary power, makes unrestricted use of the 
term. Frederick Douglas, Booker I. Washington, Paul Laurence Dun- 
_ bar, would have been excused as being unworthy of race leadership. 


_ Some Other Opinions 
- With Respect To 
The Term “Negro.” : 
: The Dallas (Texas) Express is of the opinion that: ‘‘While we agree 

that the term “Negro” is used objectionably by the white press, and its 
constant recurrence in connection with sordid things, has caused us to 
seek relief from it, we feel that long as the trend of newspaperdom in 
_ America is toward sensationalism, the same thing would result from the 
- popularization of any other term as applied to us. 

“Nor do we believe that the word “‘Negro’’ has been popularized by its con- 
stant use by our own people as much as that its use by others has caused its 
adoption as a fitting term by us. It is probably true that when completely 

j ‘analyzed our objection to the term has its real basis in a desire that we be not 

_ separated from the general American citizenry any more than are others of its 

racial classes. The dislike is due to a hatred of segregation as such. And, 

- though it might be found that the term would be more bearable if used in con- 

nection with creditable achievement by members of our race, it would, none the 

less savor so strongly of a tendency to consider us as a race apart from the general 

group that we would still object. We believe that only time and a change of 

feeling of the sentiment moulding agencies of America, can work effectively to 
change the condition. * 

We hate the term “‘Nigger.’’ We dislike Negro. But would our 


lot in reality be bettered by attempting to change it to another no more 
satisfactory? 








2 Perfidious Albion.” But the mere use of a name which in itself carries no dis- 


rene oy 
= 
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The New York News says: ‘‘So long as the white race is dominant in 
America—in possession of the wealth and the instruments of public opin- 
ion and the machinery of government that black man or woman is either — 
shortsighted or insincere who thinks that he can make the hated term 
“Negro” respectable. We do not need to refer to the unwisdom of the 
use of the term, because of its easy corruption into the corruptions of 
“Nigger” and ‘“‘Negress.’’ Neither will any informed person deny that 
the term “Negro” is historically and ethnographically wrong when ap- 
plied to the more than twelve millions of Afro-Americans. Our argu- 
ment now concerns itself only with the infinite harm done the race by the 
present chronic use of the term. ; 2 = 


But so general has become the term “Negro” that it has fallen into the head- — 
line use of the term “‘Negro’”’ on almost every occasion. The wife of a well known ~ 
actor was acquitted last week of a disorderly conduct charge brought against her — 
by a brutal, southern subway guard who had struck and kicked her. The bi- — 
weekly headed the article ‘““Negress Acquitted of Charge.” The harm done 
the race in white public sentiment; the offense done the lady is at once apparent. | 
Yet this organ’s offence is entirely thoughtless and unvoluntary. The coldly 
calculated harm done by the enemies of the race by the use of the word is insidi- 
ous and indefinite. We appeal to the race and all friends of the race to stop — 

using the word “Negro? and instead use “Colored,” ‘African,’ “Black,” or — 
“Afro-American.” : Bis 


Suggested that : acd 
The Term “Nigger” i 
Be Adopted. = seers 
“It was a good many years after the Civil War before the American © 
people of African descent were able to settle with any degree of unani- — 
mity upon a term which would designate them as a group. ‘The term, | 
which has finally become almost universally accepted and acceptable — 
is ‘American Negro,’ or simply ‘‘Negro.” Notwithstanding, there are — 
still a great many people who belong to the group so designated who ~ 
either object to this term or accept it with little grace. ie 
An attempt was made some years ago to introduce the term, “Afro-American.” ai 
This term, although logically and philologically sound, was found to berather — 
clumsy. It also had against it the tide which had set in the United States — 
against hyphenated race names. The term failed to achieve any large degree 
of general currency. Sir Harry Johnston coined the term “Aframerican,” to ~ 
designate Americans of African descent. It is a term which he has used in a 
number of his books. It has the advantage of being less clumsy than ‘“Afro- ee 
American,” but does not seem to have any prospects of gaining general use on — 
‘this side of the water. There is an effort being made to introduce the term ~ 
“Libranian.”’ No hope however, for the adoption of this term is apparent. The — 
term ‘‘Ethiopian”’ is also being suggested. en 
Now comes along the startling suggestion from Carl Sandburg, the — 
Chicago poet and journalist, a man who is decidedly friendly and sym-_ 
pathetic. His suggestion is that we bodily adopt the term “‘Nigger.” — 
Mr. Sandburg acknowledges that the. word had its origin in contempt, — 
but he feels that its acceptance would rid it of all its sting. He cites the 
acceptance of the word, “Yankee,” first by the people of New England, — 
and finally by all Americans. Mr. Haywood Broun, the author and 
literary critic, takes up Mr. Sandburg’s suggestion, and says the term, — 
“colored man” is hopelessly ornate, and “Negro” is tainted with ethnol- 
ogy. “More than that,” Mr. Broun continues, ‘it is a literary word. 
‘Nigger’ is a live word. There is a ring to it like that of a true coin upon — 
a pavement, Nor are all the connotations of the word shameful to the 
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; Negro race. Something of the terrificcontribution of physical energy, 
_which the Negro has made to America is inherent in the word ‘Nigger.’ 
| To our ‘tind it brings up a vision of a man wrestling with great burdens 
and conquering them. Blood and sweat and tears have all combined to 
make ‘Nigger’ stark and simple. Among namby-pamby words it looms 
 jikea greatrock. Itis basic but not base.” 
Commenting on this, the New York Age said: ‘Both Mr. Sandburg and Mr. 
Broun may have the best of intentions, but they are dealing with a matter which 
as white men, they cannot fully understand. This is a question which belongs 
to the arcana of the race. There is not the remotest chance that the colored 
people of the United States will ever accept the term “Nigger,” as a group dis- 
tinction.” 
___ But we are commenting upon this suggestion only for one reason, 
and that is the paradoxical sentiment which colored people themselves 
have toward this term. As we all know, it is a term which is quite com- 
monly used among colored people themselves. It is often used almost 
_as a term of endearment. But on the other hand, there is hardly a Ne- 
_ groin the United States so humble or so ignorant that he does not bitterly 
_ resent its use by any white person. Very often white people have justi- 
fied their use of the term, citing the fact that colored people themselves 
- make use of it. This seems to be reason enough for colored people to 
_ eschew the use of the word among themselves. 


_ Why the Term. 
: **Negro’* : zi 
- Has the Ascendancy. . : 
Perhaps this matter of a race term will never be absolutely settled, 
and perhaps it is just as well that it should not be. The term, “‘colored 
- people,” is still used, even in connection with the term, “Negro. Tt 
ean be noticed that white people, in speaking of the race, when they wish 
to be particularly gracious, seem to prefer the term, ‘‘colored people,”’ 
to the word, ‘‘Negro.” However, the word, ‘‘Negro,” bids fair to become 
the most universally accepted of racenameterms. It has the ascendancy 
now. 
There are several reasons for that ascendancy. In the first place, colored 
writers found themselves handicapped by having to write about a distinct group, 
without having a specific and concrete term to designate that group. It was 
decidedly awkard to repeatedly refer to this group by an adjectival phrase such 
- as “eolored people” is, so they settled upon the term, “Negro,” first, as a 
practical necessity in the work of writing, and, secondly, for the purpose of en- 
nobling the world. It must be admitted that they have in a large degree carried 
out that purpose. The word, “Negro,” in the United States today means an 
entirely different thing from what it meant thirty years ago. 

There is another reason for the ascendancy of the term, “Negro,” 
which perhaps not many persons have realized, and it is the convenience 
of the word in newspaper headlines. It is composed of only five letters, 
and never makes more than a single line across a newspaper column in 

any ordinary sized type, whereas, on the other hand, ‘‘colored”’ or ‘‘color- 
ed man” offers mechanical difficulties., And so it happens that the news- 
paper headlines heralding “Negro this” and ‘‘Negro that’’ have done a 
great deal to fix the term as a race distinction. 


There are still colored people in the United States who have objections, more 
or less pronounced, to the word, “Negro,” but these objections, seem to be lessen- 
ing with time. After all, the word is a noble, mouth-filling word. Compare it 
with such race names as Roman and German, and you will see that the word, 
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“Negro,” is as noble in sound. There is no reason why it should not be made 
as noble in meaning.” ieee xcs ee 


Third Pan-African Congress 

Adopts Resolutions Pertaining 

To Welfare Persons African Descent 

In Africa and Ametica. : : ate 


The Pan-African Congress is an effort to assemble in deliberation 
representatives of the different groups of people of Negro descent in a — 
World Congress. Its first session was held in Paris, February 19-21, 
1919; the second Pan-African Congress met in London, Brussels and 
Paris, August 28, 29 and 31, and September 2, 3, 5 and 6, 1921. “Thess 
third bi-ennial session met in London, November 7-8, and in Lisbon, — 
December 1, 2, 1923.. It was reported that thirteen countries were — 
represented. The following resolutions were passed: f 


The Executive Committee of the Third Pan-African Congress, meet-— 

_ ing in London and Lisbon in November, 1923, regards the following 
matters as those which seem to them to embody the legitimate and im- __ 

mediate needs of the people of African descent. 


1. A voice in their own government. 
2. The right of access to the land and its resources. ; Des 
3. Trial by juries of their peers under established forms of law.. — 
4, Free elementary education for all; broad training in modern industrial 
technique; and -higher training of selected talent. ; a 
5. The development of Africa for the benefit of Africans, and not merely for _ 
the profit of Europeans. ; ‘s 
6. The abolition of the slave trade and of the liquor traffic. 2 eae 
7. World disarmament and the abolition of war; but failing this, and aslong as - - 
white folk bear arms against black folk, the right of blacks to bear arms in their a 
own defence. eee 
8. The organization of commerce and industry, so as to make the main ob- _ 
ee of capital and labor the welfare of the many, rather than the enriching of the 
- few. 3 aie 
These seem to us the eight general and irreducible needs of our people. oe 
Specifically and in particular, we ask for the civilized British subjects in West 
Africa and in the West Indies the institution of home rule and responsible govern- 
ment, without discrimination as to race and color. e 
We ask for such areas as NORTHERN NIGERIA, UGANDA and BASUTO- - 
LAND, a development of native law, industry and education, with the specific _ 
object of training them in home rule and economic independence, and foreventual _ 
participation in the general government of the land. ; 
We ask for FRENCH AFRICA the extension of the citizenship rights of vot- 
ing and of representation in Parliament from Senegal and the West Indies to other 
parts of the colonies as rapidly as the present comprehensive plans of education _ 
can be realized. Sam 
We demand for KENYA, RHODESIA and the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
the restoration of rights to the land to the natives, a recognition of their right to -. 
a voice in their own government, and the abolition of the pretension of a white 
minority to dominate a black majority, and even to prevent their appeal to the 
civilized world. 2 es 
In the BELGIAN CONGO we fail yet to see any decisive change fromaregime _ 
of profit making and exploitation to an attempt. to build modern civilization _ 
among human beings for their own good and the good of the world. Wedemand 
a system of state education, the recognition of native law, a voice in government : 
and the curbing of commercial exploitation in that great land. 2 = 
For the independent nations of ABYSSINIA, HAITI and LIBERIA, we ask 
not merely political integrity, but their emancipation from the grip of economic 
monopoly and usury at the hands of the money-masters of the world. ~=——<C—sSw 
For the Negroes of the UNITED STATES OF ME ARICA, we ask the sap- ne 
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pression of lynching ‘and mob-law, the end of caste, and the recognition of full 
citizenship despite race and color. 


ae the restoration of the EGYPTIAN SUDAN to an independent 
egypt. 


We demand for PORTUGUESE AFRICAN release from the slave-trading, in- 
_ dustrial monopolies financed in England and France, which today nullify the - 
liberal Portuguese Code in Mozambique. 


_. We urge in BRAZIL AND CENTRAL AMERICA that people of African 
descent be no longer satisfied with a solution of the Negro problem which involves 
their absorption into another race without allowing Negroes as such full recog- _ 
nition of their manhood and right to be. 


We ask the LEAGUE OF NATIONS to appoint direct diplomatic representa- 

tives in the Mandated territories with duties to investigate and report conditions. 

-. We ask the appointment of representatives of the NEGRO race on the Man- 
dates Commission and in the International Labor Bureau. 


In fine, we ask in all the world that black folk be treated as men. We can see 
no other road to Peace and Progress. What more paradoxical figure today 
fronts the world than the official head of a great South African State, striving 
blindly to build Peace and Good Will in Europe by standing on the necks and 
hearts of millions of black Africans. 


No Negro. 
Life Insurance 
Risks Wanted. 


The Asbury Civil Rights Bill, introduced in the State Legislature 
‘of Pennsylvania, was indefinitely postponed by the House Judiciary 
Committee. - 
; A bill to eliminate race discriminations was introduced,in the Kansas 
Legislature. This bill proposed to compel all theatres and hotels to ad- 
mit Negroes the same as white persons. It failed of passage. 


_- Two colored women brought suit against the proprietor of the Savoy Theatre, 

_ Newark, New Jersey, for barring them from orchestra seats in the theatre. This 
case was brought under the Civil Rights Bill of New Jersey of 1921, which pro- 
vides that all persons shall be entitled to full and equal privileges of any theatre, 

- motion picture theatre or other places of public amusement, and shall not be de- 
nied these privileges on account of race, color or creed. 


Under the new Civil Rights Law, the proprietor of a restaurant at Vineland, 
New Jersey, paid $50 in cash, and made a public apology to a colored man whom 
he had refused to serve. ; 


Protests were made at St. Louis against the practice on the part of represen- 
tatives of the Health Department to vaccinate all colored persons coming into 
the city from the South whether they were migrants or regular travelers. . 


| The white postal clerks of the Richmond Branch Railway Mail As- 
‘sociation, made formal protests against the appointment of R. H. Lewis, 
colored, to the position of clerk in charge of the Washington and Char- 
leston Railway Post Office, which is considered a “‘white line.” It was 

‘pointed out, however, that some years before this particular line had had 
another colored clerk in charge. 


“No Negro life insurance risks wanted,”’ is the decision of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company of Detroit, Michigan, according to an article 
appearing in the Indicator, an insurance journal published in Detroit, 
issue of July 20, 1923. 
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Kansas Supreme Court 
Hands Down Decision ; foe 
Forbidding Race Segregation am 
In High Schools. / lg 
Because the authorities of the Providence Hospital, Washington, — 
refused to admit a colored woman, declaring that they did not have ac-_ 
commodation for colored maternity cases, the woman died an hour later 
after she had been taken to the Casualty Hospital. . ce . 
The body of P. B.S. Pinchback, former Lieutenant Governor and — 
Acting Governor of Louisiana in the Reconstruction Period, was buried | : 
in an exclusive white cemetry in New Orleans. Title to the lot was se-_ 
cured forty years ago. aa 
Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago, refused to allow the body of a Negro 
Civil War veteran to be buried there, although $400 had been paid for a 
lot. Suit was entered against the cemetery. This was in May, 1923. e 
In October, 1923, a notice was sent to the undertakers of the city that _ 
beginning November ist, unsold lots in the cemetery would be sold to — 
white persons only. vats 
Springfield, Ohio, Colored citizens won their suit in the fight against separate _ 
schools for colored in that city. The court decision, based on a previous ruling — 

of the State Supreme Court was that separate schools were not to be created by — 
discrimination based solely on race or color in the assignment of pupils. _ ise 
The Kansas Supreme Court, January, 1924, handed down a decision forbidding 

race segregation in the high schools of the State. The decision was on a case — 
which came up from Coffeeville where an effort had been made to exclude colored — 
children from the high school of that city. The decision stated that “Discrimi- — 


nation on account of color is forbidden by statute in all the high schools of the 
state except the high schools of a single city.” (Kansas City.) Cae 


There was no commencement at the Penn Grove (New Jersey) High ~ 
School, although the graduates received their diplomas, for the reason _ 
that the place on the program between the salutatorian and valedictor- ae 
ian was given to a colored youth. The pupils objected, first to his being 
on the program; second, to his place on the program, and third, the colored — | 
youth had chosen for his subject a phase of the Negro problem. ‘The : 
matter was taken by the pupils and their parents to the Board of Educa- — 
tion, which sustained the principal in the decision that the school law of : 
the State of New Jersey forbade discrimination in the schools on account — 
of color, creed or race. eZ = 

The Board of Education of Riverside Township, New Jersey, inadvertantly | 


selected a colored woman to teach a school for white children. They refused to 


give her a position, but were compelled to pay her a salary of $100 a month for — 
the time of the Board’s contract with her. 


After a prolonged controversy with reference to limiting the number of repre- ; 
sentatives of particular races at Harvard University, the Harvard University — 
overseers barred discrimination on account of race or religion by adopting in its 
report on admission of Freshman students, “That in the administration of the 
rules for admission, Harvard College maintains its traditional policy of freedom — 
from discrimination on account of race or religion.” 

N ation-wide publicity was given on April 5, 1924, to the protest of — 
a number of white students against Frederick Wells, a law student at 
Columbia University, because he was rooming in one of the men’s dormi- 
tories. In reply to the protest, the following official statement of the - 
University was issued: 


‘The residence halls of the University are for the benefit of all the 
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students. If a man finds his surroundings uncongenial, there is no need 
for him to stay. . There are waiting lists of hundreds, and any vacancies 
can be filled at once. 


Ze 
fs 


= “Tt has not been usage to exclude men from the residential halls on 
the ground of their parentage. At the same time application is made 
for a room, there is no inquiry into the race of the applicant. ¢ 


Pe nny LBere have always been Negroes at Columbia, as well as students 
of other nationalities, and no discrimination is countenanced against 
any. 


_ Arkansas Supreme Court Rules 

_ Slightest Trace Negro Blood 

- Regardless How Closely Resembles Caucasian 
Makes That Person Negro. * 


3 - Louis R. Salis of Jacksonville, Florida, in April, 1922, secured a 
mandamus against the Board of Education of that city to compel the re- 
_ admission of his children to the white school from which they had been - 
_ excluded on the ground that they were not white. According to Florida 
_ law, if an individual has more than one-eighth blood other than white, 
_ he cannot be classified as white. Salis’ argument was that he himself 
_ was of Minorcan descent, but seven-eighths white. His wife was a full 
_ blooded white person, and therefore his children had less than one-eighth 
_ of blood other than white, and had a right to attend the school. The 
_ Minorcans are the inhabitants of Minorca, one of the Balearic Islands,/ 
- located in the Mediterranean to the north of Africa andeast of Spain. It — 
is claimed by some that there is a considerable infusion of African blood 
-in the inhabitants. 
os ‘On January 17, 1922, Jefferson Black of Montgomery County, Arkansas 
filed in the State’s Supreme Court an appeal from the Montgomery County 
Court where his petition for a mandamus had been denied to compel the admis- 
sion of his children to the white schools of the county. They had been refused 
1 admission on the ground that they were not white. On June .6, 1922, the Ar- 
+ kansas Supreme Court ruled that a person with the slightest trace of Negro 
blood is a Negro regardless of how closely he resembles a Caucasian. The school 
directors of the district where Black lived filed evidence that the great-grand- 
mother of the children had been a Negro slave. Black himself claimed that the 


’ children had a faint trace of Cherokee Indian blood on the mother’s side. On — 
October 19, 1922, the case was appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 


In April, 1922, a uniform marriage law, drawn up for the purpose 
of preventing intermarriage between white and colored races, was for the 
second time within two years killed in the Maryland Legislature. If 
passed, the law would have rendered invalid any marriage contracted in 
Maryland, if contrary to the law.of the State, from which the parties 

_ eame or in other States by Maryland residents if that matriage was con- 

trary to Maryland law. 

Senate Bill No. 4394 to provide uniform regulation of marriages and divorces, 

was introduced in Congress in 1923., The Bill as introduced, had a provision 

that “No license to marry shall be issued where the applicants are members of 

different races; that is to say, marriages between members of the white and black 

or of the white and yellow races, shall not be valid.” Following protests by the 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and other agencies 
and organizations, the bill was modified and left pending. 
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United States District Court 7 
Decided Hindu White 

United States Supreme Court 
Decides Hindu Not White. 


In July, 1922, the United States District Court at Muskogee, Okle 
-homa, in the question of granting citizenship papers to a Hindu physicia 
of that city, ruled that a Hindu is a member of the white race. Evidence 
was introduced to show that according to science Hindus are white peo- 
ple. The case was ruled upon at the request of the United States Govern-_ 
ment, which contended that Hindus are not white people. The case — 
was appealed. = 





In February, 1923, the United States Supreme Court held that a 
high caste Hindu is not a “free white person” within the meaning of the 
naturalization law. The court ruled that the words “white person” 
must be given the meaning they have in common usage, and are not to — 
be applied through a scientific study determining whether the persons 
affected descended from white stock. — - =: 
United States Supreme Court Rules 
Japanese Not White Persons. 


On November 13, 1922, the United States Supreme Court ruled that 
Japanese are not white within the meaning of the naturalization law 
and that in all of the naturalization acts from 1790 to 1906, the privilege — 
of naturalization was confined to white persons (with an addition in 1870 
of those of African nativity and descent) in the discussion of whether 

- Japanese are “‘free white persons” or within the meaning of the statute — 
the Court held that it was the intention of Congress ““To confer the | 
privilege of citizenship upon that class of persons whom the fathers knew | 
as white, and to deny it to all who could not be so classified.” is 


On March 8, 1824, the Virginia Legislature passed a law “To preserve racial 
integrity.” A statement issued by the State Bureau of Vital Statistics, says 
“This bill aims at correcting a condition which only the more thoughtful peop] 
of Virginia know the existence of. oe ee 

“It is estimated that there are in the State from 10,000 to 20,000, possibly 
more, near white people, who are known to Possess an intermixture of colored _ 
blood, in some cases to a slight extent, it is true, but still enough to prevent them — 
from being white. aaa 

“In the past it has been possible for these people to declare themselves as white, | 
or even to have the Court so declare them. Then they have demanded the ad-_ 


mittance of their children into the white schools, and in a few cases have inter — 
married with white people. 





“ise 





“In many counties, they exist as distinct colonies, holding them- 
selves aloof from Negroes, but not being admitted by the white people” _ 
as of their race nis ge 

“In any large gathering or school of colored people, especially inthe 
cities, many will be observed who are scarcely distinguishable as colored.” — 

The main features of the bill are that it shall hereafter be unlawful _ 
for any white person in this State to marry any save a white person, or 
a person with no other admixture of blood than white and American 
Indian. ‘‘For the purpose of this act, the term ‘white person’ shall ap- — 
ply only to the person who has no trace whatsoever of any blood other _ 
than Caucasian: but persons who have one-sixteenth or less of the blood 
of the American Indian, and have no other non-Caucasic blood, shall be 


















eemed to be white persons. All laws heretofore passed and not in effect 
regarding the intermarriage of white and colored persons shall apply to 


marriages prohibited by this act.” 


~The American Legion in its Convention in New Orleans in Qctober, 1922, by 
vote, of 384 to 92, passed an amendment to the Constitution and By-Laws pro- 
hibiting membership in the Quarante Hommes Et Huit Chevereaux (Forty and 
Hight) to Negroes. The vote was taken on an amendment to the Constitution 
and By-Laws. to place the word “white” in the eligibility clause to replace the 
_ word “‘male.”’ This exclusion was made on the ground that Forty and Hight was 
a purely social organization, and the exclusion was to prevent social equality. 
Jim Crow Car Laws 
And Negro Migration. 


___ To take the place of the flexible seating arrangement by shift boards 

on street cars, the City Council of Birmingham, Alabama, on March 1 a 

1923, adopted an ordiance requiring that separate cars or compartments 

wth separate entrances for white and Negro passengers be provided on 

all street cars in the city. Both the Street Car Company and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce protested. ‘The former, because of the great expense 
entailed in carrying out the ordinance, and the latter, because it works 

a hardship on many white passengers who are forced to stand, and the 

white school children are the worst sufferers. 

_ The Birmingham Reporter (colored), in an editorial comment, said: “Negro 
workers, good and substantial colored Alabamians, are daily leaving the State in 
large numbers. It isnot. an economic problem that confronts the business men of 
this district, constituted by an element that are neither producers or promoters of 

business and progress. The colored leader who desires and preaches good will 
between men is sadly handicapped by efforts calculated to stir racial friction, 
and cause the great mass of colored workers to believe that they are not wanted 

in the Birmingham District.” 
Joseph E. Oldshields, a full blooded Sioux Indian, who had served 

through the World War with the United States Marines, re-enlisted in 
Chicago, and was sent to Quantico, Virginia for training. Coming on 
the train from Washington, he failed to recognize his station. When 
the conductor found he had not gotten off at his proper station, he offered 
to carry him on to Richmond, but refused to allow him to ride in section 
of the train for whites. Oldshields walked the twenty miles to Rich- 
mond. Transportation was furnished by the Marine recruiting station, 
and a letter saying that he was not “‘colored,”’ but an “Indian.” 


Negroes Win Suits 

Involving Administration 

Jim Crow Car Laws. 

- Carl J. Murphy, Editor of the Baltimore Afro-A merican, was awarded 

one cent damages in his suit for $5,000 against the Washington, Baltimore 

and Annapolis Railroad. Mr. Murphy “alleged that he was ordered to - 

tide in a rear coach of a two car train between Baltimore and Washington, 

and when he asked for an explanation, was violently pulled from the 

train and arrested. ‘The first defence of the Company was that the Jim 

Crow Car Law of Maryland was involved. This was ruled out, and then 

the defence of the company was that the plaintiff had been generally 

gee t + the Washington, Baltimore and Anna 
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- into Washington, he refused to change to the Jim-crow’section of the train, and 
was put off the train about midnight in the State of Maryland. He-was award 
$500 and costs. The District of Columbia Court of Appeals, in affirming the de- 
cision of the lower court, said that the appellee was an interstate passenger, and — 
that the Maryland statute, requiring segregation of white and colored passengers — 
was not applicable to him. e : ea 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Terry of Atlantic City, New Jersey, brought — 

a damage suit against the Chesepeake and Ohio Railroad in the Supreme — 
Court of the District of Columbia for illegal application of the Jim Crow — 
Car Law. En route from Hinton, West Virginia, to Atlantic City, New — 
Jersey, they were unable to secure Pullman accommodations. Because 5 
of the fact, however, that they were interstate passengers, they refused — 
to ride in the section of baggage car provided for colored passengers, ~ 
and rode in the coach for whites. ‘They were arrested in Virginia and re-_ 
leased on nominal bail. The case was decided against them in Virginia. 
Suit for $10,000 damages was then brought in the District of Columbia rs 
The Railroad Company compromised the suit by paying the plaintiffs a 
substantial sum. pee 
Joseph P. Evans in March, 1922, bought a ticket in Charleston, West Virginia, — 

for Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Chesapeake and Ohio train. He rode in a regular ie 
coach until the train reached the Kentucky line, when he was asked to move 
forward into a special section of a.coach reserved for colored passengers. Evans — 
refused on the ground that he knew no law or rule requiring him to move. Hes: 

was taken into. custody by a railroad policeman and removed from the train. — 

On the following day he was brought before a court. The court upheld Evans’ — 
contention, and declared he had committed no offence. He thereupon commenced ce 
action before the Interstate Commerce Commission for refund of his railroad — 
fare, and to settle the whole question of the rights of railroads to compel segre- _ 
gation, without authority of law, of colored interstate passengers. 2 ad 


White Passengers Awarded Damages 
For Being Compelled : = 
To Ride in Coach for Negroes. . 
The United States Supreme Court on December II, 1922, dismissed _ 
“for want of jurisdiction” a case originating during the World War. Three — 
white passengers entered a car marked for whites only of the Louisville — 
an. Nashville Railroad at Pascagoula, Mississippi. There were two e 
Negro passengers in the car, and later another Negro entered and took a 
seat. The white passengers, it was said, protested to the conductor, — 
but he did not remove the Negroes. The three white passengers entered _ 
_ Suit against the railroad, each asking $3,000 damages for being compelled — 
to ride with Negroes. They were awarded $400 each. ~ = 
The director general of railroads brought suit to have the case set aside on tho | 
ground that the coach was intended for Negro passengers; that all the other — 
coaches making up the train were reserved for white passengers, and further — 
that the reversible sign “for whites only,” “for colored only,” had been changed — 
to “for colored only.” The Mississippi courts sustained the award for damages, 
and the United States Supreme Court refused to act in the case on the ground 
for want of jurisdiction. Comments on the decision pointed out that the sep- 


arate coach laws passed by Southern States were not abrogated by Government 
control, and the United States Railroad Administration was responsible for their 


enforcement. 

‘In connection with the separate coach laws, three suits by Negroes - 
for damages were brought in 1923 against western roads. Dr. E. Crosby > 
of Detroit, Michigan, brought suit for $7 5,000 damages against the Pull-~ 
man Company, the Frisco and other lines, because he was arrested and 
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removed from a Pullman carat Vinita, Oklahoma. J. H. Roberts of St. 
Louis, Missouri, brought suit against the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad Company for $40,000 damages, because, although an interstate 
passenger, he was compelled to ride in the Jim Crow section of a coach 
in Oklahoma. Verdict was in favor of the railroad. Robert Williams, 
Negro soldier, four times wounded in the Argonne battle had Government 
transportation including order for Pullman berth. He was refused Pull- 
man accommodations on the Frisco Road at Caruthersville, Missouri, 
and was compelled to spend the night in a passenger coach. He col- 
lapsed, and later filed suit for $50,000 damages; $25,000 for injury to his- 
health, and $25,000 for humiliation. 
Writ of Error Suit 
Carried to U. S. Supreme Court 
Because Negroes Excluded from Jury. 


__. There is a distinct increase in the number of colored persons on 
juries; as for example, Tampa, Florida, for the first time since the re- 
_construction days, had a colored man on a jury, trying the case of a white 
man charged with murder. . 

_. In a number of instances, colored women have been used on juries; 
as for example, in Wilmington, Delaware; in the Federal Court; in the 
City Courts of Philadelphia and New York. Two colored women were . 
recently used on the jury in the District Court in Topeka, Kansas. 
__ Acolored man charged with murder at Hazard, Kentucky, requested 
_ that an all colored jury pass judgment on his case. After the testimony — 
was all in, it took the jury eleven minutes to convict and sentence the — 

_ prisoner to the penitentiary for 21 years. : 
= On the plea that no Negroes were permitted to act as jurors in the court in 
my which he was condemned, James Patterson, Petersburg, twice sentenced to death 


for murder, was granted a writ of error by the Supreme Court of Virginia in 
~ September, 1924. 


The case of Charles Bradford, convicted in the 37th District Court of Bexar 


County, Texas, of assault to murder, and sentenced to seven years, was carried 
before the United States Supreme Court for final decision. The Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals granted Bradford’s application for a writ of error on the ground that 
he was deprived of his rights and privileges provided in Section I of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States in that “No members of his 
race and color were permitted or allowed to serve or sit on the grand jury, which 
found and presented the indictment against him, but members of the Negro race 


were excluded because of their race, and color and for no other reason.” 


- It was further alleged that ‘‘all members of the Negro race had been 

intentionally excluded and prevented from serving on grand juries in 
the Bexar? County District Court and that members had been dis- 
criminated against for many years in violation of the 1st section of 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and which 

discrimination was, and amounted to a denial to appellant of the equal » 
protection of the laws guaranteed to him by the Constitution of the 
- United States. -The Court of Criminal Appeals affirmed the judgment 
of the Trial Court.” 


In 1909, the United States Supreme Court ruled in the case where Marcellus 
Thomas, a Negro convicted of murder in Harris County, Texas, appeaed his 
case on the ground of absence of Negroes from the jury, which rendered the 

verdict. The Supreme Court affirmed the conviction and said: “It may be that 
the jury commissioners did not give the Negro race full pro rata with the white 
race in the selection of the grand and petit jurors in this case, still this would not 
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be evidence of discrimination. If they fairly and honestly endeavored i 
charge their duty, and did not in fact discriminate against the Negro race in 
selection of the jury lists, then the Constitution of the United States has not 
been violated.” s : eS 
Previous to this time, however, the Supreme Court in the cases 0 
Rogers vs. Alabama, and Carter vs. Texas, decided that the exclusion C 
qualified Negroes from jury service on grand and petit juries on account 
of their race and color, is a denial to Negroes on trial in courts where 
such exclusion is allowed them, an equal protection of the law, and as” 
being in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the Constitution of the United States. According to the rulings in the 
cases, if it is clearly shown that the verdict against a Negro either in the 
criminal or civil courts, has been rendered by a jury from which Negroes” 
had been excluded on account of their race and color, such a verdict will 
be set aside on appeal or writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United - 
States. : . . eee 
Conversely Negroes on trial or parties to a suit have the right to demand that 
Negroes be on trial juries. A decision to this effect was handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Florida in March, 1918. This decision held that it was the | 


duty of the county commissioners and other bodies making up jury lists to place - 
the names of Negroes in jury boxes for jury duty, otherwise when Negroes are - 
tried or are parties to suits, and these suits are decided adversely to them, th 


have the right to appeal on the ground of race discrimination. - 













White Secret Societies Bring Suits ee as a 
To Prevent Negro Secret Societies ie Bi 
Using Name and Emblems of the Societies. © 3 ee 






1922 for an order forever restraining the Knights of Pythias of Nort 
America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa and- Australia and t 
State of Arkansas from doing business in that State because it was al-— 
leged that the organization violated the State Insurance Law in con-— 
tributing to a fund raised for the defence of Negroes charged with murde 
in connection with the Elaine race riot in 1919. The case was brough 
' to trial, and dismissed. pe: 


The Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the Stat 
of Florida won a legal victory in 1922 in the courts of Hillsboro County, Tampa 
Florida, in a case where the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of Mystic Shrine (white) 
eee prevent the shriners (colored) from using grips, signs and insignia of 

e Order. St 

The Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine (white) of Little Rock, — 
Arkansas, in 1922, lost a case wherein they sought to enjoin the Ancient Egyptian © 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine (colored) from using the name and 
wearing the emblems of the Order. * x 

The Supreme Order of the World Loyal Order of Moose, (white), dronped — 
proceedings in 1923 against the Improved Benevolent Protective Order of Moose | 
(colored), when the latter organization changed its name to Improved Benevo- — 
lent Protective Order of Reindeer. ‘The Supreme Lodge of the World Loyal 
Order of Moose, secured an injunction in February, 1924, restraining the Im-— 
proved Benevolent Protective Order of the Moose of the World (colored), from 
using the word ‘‘Moose” in designating the Order. In June, 1924, chancery suit 
was brought by the Supreme Lodge of the World Loyal Order of Moose and the | 
Newark Lodge No. 237, directing that the Improved Benevolent Protective — 
Order of Moose of the World should show cause why it should not be enjoined — 
from using its present title containing the name or word “Moose,” and from us- — 
ing complainant’s emblem. eae 

On the petition of Arabia Temple, Houston, Texas, of the Ancient Arabie Order 


a 


The Attorney General of the State of Arkansas, made application in 
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af Nobles of the Mystic Shrine (white), an injunction was granted in 1922 against 
- Doric Temple, Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 


os - (eolored) of Houston, and the entire United States to prevent the using of the 
ee name of the organization, or using, wearing or displaying the emblems, insignia, 
pore badges and head covering of the organization. On February 22, 1924, Arabia 


Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and the national 

Me white Shrine body was granted a permanent injunction against ‘Doric Temple”’ 

aoe and against the Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order Nobles of the, Mystic Shrine in 

peace < ye seer United States. The case was appealed to the United States Supreme 
ourt. 3 

A petition was filed in the latter part of 1923 in the civil district court of New 

Orleans by Jerusalem Temple, of the Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic 

Ancient Arabie Order, Nobles of the Mystie Shrine (white), asking that an or- 

ganization of Negroes in the city be prohibited from using the name, Platta 

Temple, of the Mystic Shrine. s 


- Zoning Plans Used | 

- To Segregate Negroes. 

= A Fort Worth, Texas, report of May 23, 1922, said a ‘‘Blanket deed 
_ to all property on the Southwest side being threatened by an invasion 
~ of the Negro citizens has been drawn, and will be submitted to property 
- owners for signatures. ‘The deed specifies that no property may be sold 


1 


- at any time in the future to a Negro or a Mexican. ‘This step is being © 





_ taken by white residents cf the section who fear the City Commission 
will be unable to pass an ordinance preventing the sale of property in 
- exclusive white communities to Negroes. 383 
To prevent a Negro settlement from being developed the Norwood, 
- Cincinnati, Ohio City Council, purchased the property for park purposes. 
Se .The 1923 session of the Alabama Legislature, passed an enabling 
act, giving cities of the State the right to pass Zoning ordinances. In 
-. connection with the question of the Zoning of Birmingham, proposals 
- were made that a segregation clause be inserted. Commenting on this 
proposal, the Birmingham. Reporter said: 
The zone enabling act, settling the home sections of the city, may 
be a good move, and could but have the support of every Negro. It ts 
one of those acts that seeks home comfort, quietude, and the beauty that 
may be developed in residential sections that could not be if certain 
classes of business were permitted in these sections. And this is where 











_ the bill should end. It is sufficient in that, and all could prosper. But. 
_where the bill seeks to segregate the Negro, it becomes weak and loses its _ 


sense of justice. 


“The Negro is already segregated. We need no law to find and locate the place | 


of the Negro, no more than we need a law to find and locate the place for the white 
man. This segregation clause of the enabling act is unconstitutional, unneces- 
sary and leads to disruption, disorganization, passionate expressions and indif- 


ferent attitudes. Segregation, of course, means to separate; we are separated. | 


egation means to put in groups; to a large extent we are in groups. Segre- 
peta of the Negro heats more than the ordinary interpretation of the word. 
It means to cheapen his position in the community, to give him niggardly of the 
comforts of the city; it means to increase his death rate far beyond the alarming 
situation that it is now. And how? Through some unscrupulous, unfair and 


unjust real estate lord, who freely throws up shanties and shacks and herd the ~ 


Negroes in as so much cattle for shipping. It takes the Negro out of touch with 
the respected citizens of the community and, without a ballot in a segregate 
area, he cannot force anything that he is entitled to, or that other citizens are en- 
joying. It is altogether unfortunate for Birmingham, a laboring district, and 
perhaps a labor legislature, to propose such a law that can but work mischief 


- and disruption to our community and State.” 
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Negroes are not permitted to erect dwellings or other structures for occupanc; 
in white residential districts, according to an opinion handed down by the City 
Attorney of New Orleans on September 18, 1923. Complaint was made by white 
residents against the erection of a Negro church. The opinion was based on 
Act 117 of 1912, which gives the city government full power to prevent the erec- 
tion of houses for use of Negroes in white settlements. 


7 


* 
3 
s 

2 

a. 


An ordinance was then introduced in the City Council, forbidding — 
the issuance of building permits for the erection of structures for the use _ 
of Negroes in white communities and no permits for the erection of — 
structures for whites in Negro communities where protest is made. — fe 


How Zoning Restrictions Work 
With Respect to : 
- Whites and Negroes. 


The constitutionality of the Atlanta, Ga., zoning ordinance was — 
upheld when a Negro woman was fined $50 and costs, and ordered to ~ 
comply with the law. The woman, through her attorneys, appealed 
the case to highér courts to test the constitutionality of the law. On 
October 17, 1924, the Supreme Court of Georgia ruled that the segrega- 
tion section of the Atlanta Zoning Ordinance was unconstitutional. = = = 

Negro migration from farms to Atlanta, resulted in encroachment — 
of Negro residences into sections formerly inhabited by white people. og 

Petition by white property owners to have the white zone extended — 
into territory heretofore not zoned as to race, was taken under advise- — 
ment. : eas 











Commenting on the work of the zoning law, the Atlanta Independent, (colored), — 
said editorially: 5 cast 
Atlanta is supposed to have a zoning law, the purpose of which is to regulate 
business, manufacturing and residential.settlements. At any time a white man 
wants to put a factory, a garage or anything else in a Negro settlement, the zon- _ 
ing committee readily changes the rule so the white man can build his garage, 
block house or anything else he wants to in the most exclusive Negro residential — 
section. If the white man wants to build a business house, factory or whatnot — 
on a street line twenty feet in front of a Negro residence, it matters not how ex- 
clusive the section is, he is permitted to cut the street view from both sides of 
the Negro’s residence. 
_Allof this has a tendency to build up in the minds of the Negro the idea tomove 
away to another community where his rights as a citizen, and his comforts asa _ 
home owner will be respected. ae 
If a Negro undertakes to buy from a white man a division or plot of land for — 
the purpose of building a Negro settlement, any bunch of white folk, whether 
they be freeholders or whatnot, can come up and object, and white men who own 
the land will be denied the privilege of selling it to whom they please, which is _ 
another way of confiscating property without due process of law. as 


These conditions obtain in our community by reason of undertaking _ 
to run a democracy without all the people composing the democracy. _ 
_ These handicaps and discriminations are imposed upon the Negro by © 

reason of political conditions; and yet, we hear every day that a majority 
of the white folks stand for law and order, and for a square deal for the 
Negro. This is said in spite of the fact that the good white folks are — 
fully advised of these conditions, and the good white folks, as good as — 
they are, never raise their voice, either from the pulpit or pen against 
pee indignities which are driving from the South thousands of its best _ 
citizens. mph 


x GORY oy 
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_* In January, 1924, the matter of prohibiting houses from being 
rented or occupied by Negroes, came before the Macon, (Ga.) Council, 
in the form of a petition. ‘The petition was referred to the city attorney, 
_who reported as follows: ; 
See “The question of the occupancy by Negroes of property in blocks 
_ which have formerly been occupied by white people, is ah old question 
in the South. Various city authorities have enacted ordinances which 
prohibit the practice. A few years since, an ordinance along this line, 

passed by the Mayor and alderman at Louisville, Ky., found its way to 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, where it was held to be un- 
constitutional and void. This ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
- States has been followed by a ruling of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
in acase which went up on an ordinance from the city of Atlanta. In 
_ our opinion, therefore, the City of Macon is helpless in the face of this 
_ Situation.” 


Residential Segregation 

In California. Se : 

. In 1918 in Los Angeles, Calif., a Negro bought a home which had 
_ the restriction in the deed that the land conveyed ‘‘should never be rented, 
sold or conveyed to any person not of the Caucasian race.” The case 
- finally came to the Supreme Court of the State, which decided that the 
restrictions against lease“or sale to a Negro were void. Following this 
decision, provisions were placed in deeds, which said that any person 
~non-Caucasian could not “use or occupy’ said property. In 1922, a 
_ piece of property with such a clause was sold to a white man, who in turn 
_ allowed a Negro to use and occupy it. A suit was filed to forfeit the title, 
_ because of the violation of the restrictive clause. The case has gone now 
on an appeal to the California Supreme Court, and in the meantime a 
- second case involving the same legal point has been brought forward. 


The problem of residential segregation is thus commented upon by the Berke- 
ley California Gazette: 

“Invasion of two residential sections by races whose presence is objectionable 
to white residents, is engaging the attention of the Berkeley Realty Board. At 
University and Jefferson Street, there is now under erection a Negro Masonic 
Temple, and all efforts to prevent its construction have met with defeat. 


When Negroes began settling along California Street between Dwightway and 
Ashby a number of years ago, efforts were made to keep others from taking up 
their residence in that vicinity, but the Negroes continued to settle there, despite 
all attempts to keep them out. Now, it would seem they want to get closer in 
and have decided to begin on University Avenue, a block above California Street. 
So far, the white residents of the vicinity have been unsuccessful in preventing 
the erection of the Negro Masonic Temple. 

In considering this problem, we must remember that America is a free country, 
and that we cannot and should not refuse admission to any and all races. On 
the other hand we must face the age-old racial prejudices which no amount of 
education or religious training can overcome. The Negroes and Orientals are 
aware of this, and should govern themselves accordingly. They should settle in 
territories where they encounter the least opposition, and should be satisfied to 
remain there and not attempt to encroach upon districts where they will not be 
welcome, and where they will only increase objection to their presence in this 
country. ~ A : 

At the same time, the white race must approach the problem dispassionately. 
They must be fair in their dealings with the colored and Oriental peoples, and 
while they feel they have justice o their side, they must be just in their treat- 
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ment of those races to which they object as neighbors. There is a solution’ o 
the problems now faced by several local districts; the question is to find and 
settle the question amicably, and with fairness to all.” : eee 


Segregation By ates = 
Property Owners’ Agreements. 


The 375 members of the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange, approved 
the establishment of Negro sections in certain outlined districts of th 
city. Adoption of the plan to establish Negro sections would mean the 
exchange would recommend that none of its members sell or rent outside 
of the designated districts to Negroes. er 


The St. Louis Clarion, colored, in commenting on this action, said: | 
“The Real Estate Exchange, instead of succeeding in putting across 
any sort of segregation program, will probably succeed merely in con- 
centrating the buying power of Negroes in those districts where white 
people do not want them. The Negro has passed the period in his devel- 
opment when he was easily intimidated. He must be shown definite, 
honest and sensible reasons why he should or should not do a thing: 
whether it is buying a house, or voting the Republican ticket.” ; 
In a fight to bar Negroes in Baltimore “forever” from that neighborhood. — 





5 
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bounded by Eutaw Place, Mt. Royal Avenue, Dolphin Street and Lafayette: — 


eee fds 









Avenue, two injunctions have been obtained. The injunctions are based on an: 


this agreement, some of the property has changed ownership, and it is this pro- 
perty belonging to new owners which is in litigation. 2 ie 5. 2 ae 
“Admitting that there is at present no workable scheme to prevent colored — 
people from purchasing homes in any section of the city,” the Baltimore Real 
Estate Board (white), at a meeting, October, 1923, named a committee of three — 
to draft a segregation measure. Clee 
According to R. Philip Pitt, Secretary of the Board, they will seek == 
to have the City Council or the Legislature pass some kind of segregation | 
measure, which will permit colored people to live in certain neighbor- 
hoods, but keep them out of others. ‘This measure, it is said, must be 
delicately drawn so as not to prevent white people from living in colored — 
sections for business purposes. = : — 
In some sections of the city ‘neighborhood associations” have been _ 
former, members of which contract not to sell or rent to colored people. — 
Mr. Pitt admitted that these contracts cannot be legally enforcedif 
properly carried before the courts.” 


District of Columbia 5 
Supreme Court Rules : = 
Property Owners Agreement — 2 
Segregation Valid. Be 


Four cases in the District of Columbia Courts indicate the new 
angle from which white property owners are seeking to accomplish the 
segregation of Negroes. These cases are based on property owners | 
agreements. What is known as the Curtis Case grew out of the desire 
of Mrs. Helen Curtis to purchase a home in the 1700 block on S. Street. 
during the winter of 1923. When it was found that the intended pur- 
chasers were colored, suit was brought in the Supreme Court of the Dis- _ 
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_ trict in the form of an injunction to prevent title from being passed. The 

case was built up on the ground that the whites in the block had entered 

_ Into a covenant, the terms of which prevented any of the signers from 

_ selling their property to persons of Negro blood for a period of twenty- 
one years. ty: 


When the case came before the District of Columbia Supreme Court, an in- 





junction was granted. The case was carried to the Court of Appeals. At the. 


time the Covenant was drawn, about twenty colored families were living in the 
block. Since the Curtis case was brought about a dozen more colored families 
have moved into, the block. Now a majority of the people in the block are color- » 
ed. “Besides the Curtis case, three other colored property owners in the block 
have cases in court involving the same covenant. However, in the Curtis case, 
she was prevented from purchasing, while the other three secured titles, and have 
moved in. Some of them have had possession for over a year. 
es On June 2, 1924, the District of Columbia Court of Appeals handed - 
_ down its decision, which was as follows: 
7 “Appellant seems to have misconceived the real question here in- 
~volved. We are not dealing with the validity of a statute, or municipal 
_ law, or ordinance, nor are we concerned with the right of a Negro to ac- 
_ Quire, own and use property; nor are we confronted with any pre-existing 
_ tights which are affected by the covenant herein questioned. ‘The sole 
issue is the power of a nuimber of land owners to execute and record a 
covenant running with the land by which they bind themselves, their 
heirs and assigns, during a period of twenty-one years to prevent any 
_ of the land described in the covenant from being sold, leased to or oc- 
cupied by Negroes. Ee Ney 
; “The constitutional right of a Negro to acquire, own and occupy 
_ property does not carry with it the constitutional power to compel sale 
and conveyance to him of any particular private property. The indi- 
- vidual citizen, whether he be black or white, may refuse to sell or lease 
his property to any particular individual or class of individuals. The 
_ State alone possesses the power to compel a sale or takiuvg of private 
__ property, and that only for public use. _ ’ 
“The power of these property owners to exclude one class of citizens, implies 
the power of the other class to exercise the same prerogative over property which 
__ they may own. What is denied one class may be denied the other. There is, 
~ therefore, no discrimination within the Civil Rights clauses of the Constitution. 
: Such a covenant is enforceable not only against a member of the excluded race, 
‘ae but between the parties to the agreement. 
<s | “Our attention has not been called to-any decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States involving the exact question befdre us. It has, however, 
_ been before the courts of the States where it has been held that similar covenants _ 
against ownership or occupancy by Negroes are neither unconstitutional nor 
contrary to public policy. : i : Be 
“Tt is unnecessary to consider the contention that the restriction amounts. 
to a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 14th Amendment, since the 
_ Supreme Court has held in numerous instances, that the inhibition is upon the 
> power of the State, and not to action by individuals in respect of their property. 
ae “In Plessy vs Ferguson, 163 U. S., 537, the Court sustaining the 
_ validity of a statute of Louisiana, providing for separation of races in 
passenger cars, as not being repungent to the provisions of the 14th 
~ Amendment, said: “The object of the Amendment was absolutely to en- 
force the absolute equality of the two races before the law, but in the 
- nature of things, it could not have been intended to abolish the dis- 
- tinctions based on color, or to enforce social, as distinguished from polit- 
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‘property owners agreed to exclude any group. 


‘Majority. Residents Opposite Race. ease ee 


gro and white communities in municipalities having a population of more 
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ical equality, or a co-mingling of the two races upon terms unsatisfactory 
to either. Laws permitting, and even requiring their separation in plac 
where they are liable to be brought into contact, do not necessarily im 
ply the inieriority of either race to the other, and have been generall 
if not universally, recognized as within the competency_of State_Legis- 
latures in the exercise of their police power.’ a ves oe 


“The foregoing rule applies not only to segregation in railway coaches, but t 
status requiring separate white and colored schools, as well as regulations provid- 
ing for the segregation of the races in municipal playgrounds, municipal golf 
courses, municipal tennis courts and municipal bathing “beaches. The same 
general and settled public opinion controls in respect of the segregation of the 
races in churches, hotels, restaurants, lodging houses, apartment houses, theate: 
and places of public amusement. j - (ae 

“Tt follows that the segregation of the races, whether by- statute or priva 
agreement, where the method adopted does not amount to the denial of fund 
mental constitutional rights cannot be held to be against public policy. - 
can the social equality of the races be attained either by legislation or by forcible 
assertion of assumed rights. As was said in People vs. Galliger, 93, N. Y., 438, 
448; ‘This can neither be sccomplished nor promoted by laws which conflict with 
the general sentiment of the community upon whom they are designed to op 
ate. When the Government therefore, has secured to each of its citizens equal 
rights before the law, and equal opportunities for improvement and progress, it __ 
has accomplished the end for which it was organized, and performed all the func- — 


tions respecting social advantages with which it is endowed.” SC 


Zz 


“Defendant claims protection under certain legislation of Congres 
As suggested in the opinion of the learned trial justice, this legislation 
was enacted to carry into effect the provisions of the Constitution. The — 
statutes, therefore, can afford no more protection than the Constitution 
itself. If, therefore, there is no infringement of defendant’s rights under 
the Constitution, there can be none under the statutes.’”” The case was 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. — eee 

Following the District of Columbia Decision, a new segregation — 
movement was started in Baltimore by the Homewood Protective Asso- 
ciation. ‘The agreement entered into bindsowners not torent to colorec 
people or allow them to occupy the property for business or other pur. 
poses, but does not prevent them from purchasing property in this dis- 
trict. Et follows the principle laid down in the District of Columbia 
Court decision which sanctioned segregation where too per cent of t : 


To Move into New Orleans Community | eae ee 
Must Have Written Permission oie eres 


The 1924 Louisiana Legislature passed the following relative to Ne- 


than 25,000. _ ; sane = ae; 7 

“Section 1. Bei * enacted by the Legislature of Louisiana, that in 
municipalities having a population of more than twenty-five thousand 
(25,000), it shall be unlawful for any white person to hereafter establish — 


_ a home-residence on any property located in a Negro community, except — a 


on the written consent of a majority of the Negroes inhabiting said com- 
munity, or for any Negro to hereafter establish a home-residence on any 
property located in any white community, except on the written con- 
sent of a majority of the white persons inhabiting said community; the 
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foresaid writt 
[unicipality. : 
. “Section 2, That the terms, “white community” and “Negro community,” 
as used in this act, shall be taken and held to mean and embrace every residence 

_ fronting on either side of any street within three hundred (300) feet of. the loca- 

tion of the property involved, measured along the middle of the streets in any 
—~ and all directions. : 

“Section 8, That any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall 
on conviction be sentenced to pay a fine of not exceeding One Hundred ($100) 
_ Dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding ninety (90) days, or by both such fines 
and such imprisonment in the discretion of the court; and’ each seven (7) days 
residence in any community in contravention of this act shall constitute a sep- 
- arate and distinct offense.” =s_—> 

















en consent to be filed of record with the Mayor of the 





_. The Commission Council of New Orleans, on September 16, 1924, 
passed an ordinance to segregate the settlement of Negroes in white 
neighborhoods, and of whites in Negro neighborhoods. “The measure 
prohibits issuance of building permits toa Negro desiring to build in a 
_white neighborhood, unless he first obtains the written permission of a 
“tmajority of the property holders of the opposite color in the particular 
neighborhood. ‘The measure works vice versa for whites.”’ 
that ordinance was unconstitutional. 

Lynching Record 
For 1922. 2 


According to the records compiled in the Department of Records and Research © 

of the Tuskegee Institute, there were fifty-seven persons lynched in 1922. This 
was seven less than the number sixty-four for the year 1921. Thirty of the per- 

sons lynched were taken from the hands of the law; 13 from jails and 17 from 
officers of the law outside of jails. _ Berea 

__. There were 58 instances in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. Four- — 

~ teen of these instances were in Northern States, and 44 were in Southern States. 
Tm 54 of the cases the prisoners were removed, or the guards were augmented, or 
other precautions taken. In the 4 other instances, armed force was used to repel 


sentences were secured against alleged lynchers. iE 
Of the 57 persons lynched in 1922, 51 were Negroes and 6 were whites; 19 or 


the victims were burned to death; four were put to death and then their bodies 
- purned. The charges against those burned to death were murder, 2; rape, 4. 
The offenses charged against the whites were: murder, 2; fighting, 1; charges 
not reported, 3. The offenses charged against the Negroes were: murder, 9; _ 
murderous assault, 4; rape, 14; attempted rape, 5; killing officer of the law, 3; . 
horse stealing, 2; being intimate with woman, 2; no special charge, 2; killing man 
in altercation, 1; striking man in quarrel, 1; robbing and striking a woman, ae 
- eattle stealing, 1; using insulting language, 1; for being a strike breaker, 1; mis- 
taken identity, 2; indecent exposure of person and frightening woman and child- 
ren, 1; intimidating officer of the law, 1. é 
The ten States in which lynchings occurred, and the number in. each State are 
as follows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 5; Georgia, 11; Louisiana, 3; Miss- 
issippi, 9; Oklahoma, 1; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 18. 


Growing Sentiment | 

_ Against Lynching. aan 
; The growing sentiment against lynchings was manifested during 
1922-23 by the large number of discussions appearing in the leading news- 

papers throughout this country, and especially in the South. Further 
‘evidence of the growth of sentiment against lynching was expressed by 





"On October 30, 1924, the Civil District Court of New Orleans ruled 


the would-be lynchers. In ten instances, convictions carrying penitentiary  —— 


one-third of those put to death were charged with rape or attempted rape; 6 of Sane 
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the large number of formal resolutions adopted by organizations, 
pecially religious bodies. ee : Pita. Sar eo nee 
The 1923 Georgia State Baptist Convention adopted the following 
resolutions relative to lynching: rin Sha nee 
“The perpetuity of free institutions is conditioned upon the obedience to law 
and proper respect for constituted authority. The most barbarous, heathenish 
and unchristian form of lawlessness with which we have to deal is lynching, or 
mob violence. It is a cancer on our body politic, and a disgrace to our Christian 
civilization. How any man can muster up enough audacity to claim Christianity 
and join a mob, and assist, or even approve, the murderously taking away of 
human life, no matter on what pretense or reason, is incomprehensible and pre- 
posterous. bite 
“The Christian church, surely our own, must sound the death knell 
to anarchy in all its forms; but more especially when a band of men ar-~ 
rogate to themselves the right to become government, court, jury, wit- — 
nesses, and thus proceed to commit murder. It is diabolical. It is 
hellish. It puts government, society, and the church at the mercy of 
the hobgoblins of the underworld. We must admit of no exceptions. 
There are none.”’ oe ese 
The Southern Law and Order Commission appointed in 1922 by the Governors — 
of Thirteen Southern States, is as follows: : noe : 
Alabama, Major Harwell G. Davis, State’s Attorney General. 
Arkansas, Ex-Gov. Charles H. Brough, Little Rock. 
Georgia, Mr. W. Woods White, Atlanta. ; : : 
Kentucky, Mr. McKenzie R. Todd, Federal Land Bank, Louisville. 
Louisiana, Judge John N. Sandlin, Member of Congress. ze 
Maryland, Dr. Eugene Jones, State Senator, Kensington. = 


Mississippi, Mrs. N. D. Goodwin, State President United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. : : ; it 


Ga enone Judge J. R. Keaton, Former J udge of the Federal Court, Oklahoma 
ity. ip te 


AY : 
South Carolina, Ex-Gov. Robert A. Cooper, Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Tennessee, Hon. Wade Hampton Cooper, Washington. 
Texas, Dr. H. T. Musselman, Dallas. 2 
Virginia, Mr. John P. Saul, Jr., Salem. 
West Virginia, Hon. Wells Goodykoontz, Member of Congress. 


Filibuster in Congress 
Defeats Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill. 


-. In 1920, an anti-lynching bill was jointly introduced in the House — 
and Senate of the United States Congress. ‘This bill later came to be — 
known as the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. The press of the South strongly 
opposed the bill, on the ground that it was an invasion of states rights. 
A Democratic filibuster in the House of Representatives in 1921 prevented 
its coming toa vote. On January 26, 1922, however, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill by vote of 230 to 119. 
When the bill reached the Senate the question of its constitutionality was 
brought forward. On July 28, 1922, the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
however, ruled that the Bill was constitutional. A well organized fili- 

buster by the Democratic members of the Senate prevented the Bill _ 
from coming to a vote, and on December 2, 1922, the Republican caucus ~~ 
agreed 'to drop the measure, and not to call it up again during that session 
of Congress. 


The Republican Platform for 1924 Camgaign has a plank as follows urging » 
the enactment of an Anti-Lynching Law, © — Joe 
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Beats “We urge the Congress to enact at the earliest possible date a federal anti- 
~ lynching law, so that the full influence of the Federal Government may be wielded 
_ to exterminate this hideous crime. We believe that much of the misunderstand- 
_ ing which now exists can be eliminated by humane and sympathetic study of its 
- causes. The President has recommended the creation of a commission for the 
~— Investigation of social and economic conditions, and the promotion of mutual 

understanding and confidence.” ; 


Southern White Women 
Pass Resolutions - 
Against Lynching Evil. 
A group of representative white women of Louisiana issued the fol- 
lowing statement against lynching: 
~ . “We register herewith our protest against the barbaric custom of 
lynching, which arouses violent and unchristian passions, brings law into 
‘disrepute, is inhuman and brutal, and unknown outside of our own land 
of America. We hold that no circumstances can ever justify such violent 
disregard for law, and that in no instance is it an exhibition of chivalric 








“consideration and honor of womanhood.” 
That the states make good their claim to be able to: control lynching, 
was demanded by the Commission on Race Relations of the Woman’s 
Missionary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the follow- 
ing tesolution: 
“Whereas, The defeat of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill, which provided for the 
~ federal control of lynching, has thrown the whole responsibility back upon each’ 
state for removing this hideous crime. Therefore, beit = 
Resolved, That we, the Commission on Race Relations of the Woman’s Mis- 
- sionary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the conference social ser- 
_-- vice superintendents and other officers in conference in Atlanta, Ga., December 







f 








good their claim proving their competency to abolish mob violence and lynching. 

z _ “That we assume our responsibility as citizens for the protection of human 
_ life, and hereby cali upon all the people of all the States, upon the pulpit and 

upon the press to join in an insistent and persistent agitation against this bar- 
barous practice. : oe 





“That we formulate plans for an organized movement in behalf of 
adequate state laws and law enforcement.”’ 


‘Whereas, The defeat of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill has thrown 
back upon each State the whole responsibility for removing this hideous 
crime; therefore, be it : 
2a “ Resolved (1), That the Woman’s Missionary Council of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, in annual session in Mobile, Ala., April 
4-11, 1923, do now demand of the authorities of the several States that 
they make good their claims of the right of local self-government by 
_ providing their competency to abolish mob violence and lynching. 
: “2. That as citizens we assume our responsibility for the protection of human 
~ life, and hereby call upon all the people of all the States," upon the pulpit and the 
press to join against these barbarous practices.” ; : : 
A plan was adopted for enlisting in an intelligent, systematic anti-lynching 
campaign the 6,000 local organizations affiliated with the Council, which have an 
aggregate membership of nearly 250,000 of the South’s most influential women. 
The plan provides for a study of lynching on the part of each local society, for the 
effort to secure in each State such special legislation on this subject as may be 
needed, for vigilance in the prevention of mob violence, for active cooperation 
with officials in bringing the members of the mobs to justice, and for a sustained 





4-6, 1922; do now demand of the authorities of the several States that they make 
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effort to develop in each community a Bars of. Sar wal that wi | 
crimes impossible. In pursuance of these ends, the societies will seek the co 

ation of all other religious and civie groups... The Couneil pledges to ite Cam 
paign both moral and financial support. 


Responsibility Punishment Lynchers_ 
Rests Solely on 
the Several States. 


Asheville, N. C., Anois se ee 

Whereas, Lynching—at one time practiced only as ‘punishment. S 

the mob for the violation of womanhood, is now resorted to even for z 
robbery, petty crime, or no crime, and 
Whereas, At present, the responsibility for the punishment of face 

ers, and the abolition of the evil rests solely in the State Governments, and 
Whereas, We, the Woman’s Committee of the Commission on ‘Inter. 
Racial Cooperation, are overwhelmed with a deep sense of humiliation 
that this hideous crime is heralded abroad as the only means, available 
to men for the protection of womanhood, and 


Whereas, We likewise suffer, because of the seeming impotence _ 0 

our State Governments in the protection of human life, and in their in. 

ability to find and punish lynchers and members of mobs, who, in th 

absence of sufficient law enforcement by the regularly constituted ‘author 

ities, presume to assume the role of judge, courts and jury—thus them. 
selves becoming the greatest of law violators, cee : 


BE IT RESOLVED, , 
1. That we deplore the failure of State Governments to handle this—the most. : 

“ conspicuous enemy to justice and righteousness, and the most flagrant violation i 
of the Constitution of our great nation. a 

2. That we definitely set ourselves to the task of croatia uth aceeee a 
is possible to us in each State of our territory, to the end that not only sufficien 
laws shall be enacted to enable the trusted officers of the law to discharge their 
full duty, but to secure the enforcement of the laws not in existence. s 
3. That the Director of Women’s Work, Mrs. Luke Johnson, Palmer Bldg, c 
Atlanta, Ga., of the Commission be, and is hereby instructed to secure the presen- 
tation of this resolution to all our cooperating organizations, and State Com 
mittees, and further to put into effect such plans as are necessary to secure 
sustained effort on the part of our women to the accomplishment of these end: 


Suggestions Some Ways 
Christian Citizens 

May Help Abolish 
Lynching Evil. 


The following are suggestions by the Cate aie on the Churey. and 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri-— 
ca of some ways in which Christian citizens may help to abolish the lynch- 
ing evil, and to secure Christian relations between the races: 


1. As voters, they can help directly to secure adequate legislation against 
lynching. Legislators generally act in about the way they think expresses the 
real wishes of their constituencies. 


2. In order to make it possible for lynchers to be prosecuted properly, they _ 
may contribute to funds for legal aid of competent legal counsel to secure and 
present the necessary evidence. The Commission on Inter-racial eg 
with headquarters at the Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga., ,is in a position bo) receive 
and make effective use of such contributions, : 
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ane ee They can help to create a better public opinion by influencing local news- 
_ papers to take a fair and just attitude on racial questions. In other ways, they 
ean join with others in creating public opinion which will bring participants in- 
- mobs to trial. . : 
__ There are other things which the churches in their organized capacity 
can and should do to hasten the abolition of the lynching evil. The fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions: are 
1. The supreme contribution of the church will always be in effectively holding 
up the Christian ideal of relations between the races. Unless men can be per- 
suaded that the way of mutual respect, friendly cooperation and positive good 
will—the Christian way—will really work, we shall not make much progress in 
removing the stain of lynching from our civilization. The pulpits and the Sun- 
day Schools of the churches have the ears of millions, and can, if they will, educate 
the races to appreciate the good in each other, and to practice the method of co- 
i operation instead of indifference or conflict. 
_ 2, The churches can impress the dangers of lynching atrocities and 
‘their awful effects upon the people, the communities, and the Nation by 
‘a distribution of literature on these evils. 
 ~3.-A series of educational talks or lectures on Negro progress, and, 
the better side of race relations can be provided. The ignorance about 
and misunderstanding of the Negro people are the soil out of which grows © 
much of the prejudice and hostility that fosters lynching. 
4. As a practical way of helping church members if the two races understand 
and appreciate each other better. Race Relations Sunday may be observed. 
The second Sunday in February is recommended by the Federal Council. of 
the Churches. It affords a special opportunity for emphasizing the contribution 
_ of the Negro people to our civilization and culture, and an interchange of visitors 
and of speakers between the churches and the two races ina way that will promote 
= mutual understanding, good will and cooperation. i saa 


_ Southern Educators Appeal 
_ for Enforcement of Law. - aoe 
“We, the undersigned, engaged in the work of education, earnestly 
appeal to all citizens to exert their influence constantly and.actively in 
‘condemnation of the crime of lynching. | i ag. 
 “Wefurther more urge upon our State Legislators and Executives to 
- enact, if necessary, and persistently to enforce, such laws as will tend to 
_ put a stop to this species of lawlessness.” : | 
Those signing the appeal comprised 8 State superintendents of Education, 8 
presidents of State universities, 18 presidents of State, technical and normal 
schools, 25 presidents of colleges and universities, and 24 college and university 
professors, as follows: : fos 
John W. Abercrombie, Alabama; Edwin A. Alderman, Virginia; Dice R. An- 
derson, Virginia; David C. Barrow, Georgia; Robert E. Blackwell, Virginia; 
-_ F. W. Boatwright, Virginia; O. J. Bond, South Carolina; W. F. Bond, Mississippi; 
-A_L. Bondurant, Mississippi; E. C. Branson, North Carolina; M. L. Brittain, 
Georgia; R. P. Brooks, Georgia; Samuel-P. Brooks, Texas; J. B. Brown, Ten- 
nessee; Julian A. Burrus, Virginia; Pierce Butler, Louisiana; Thomas Carter, 
Tennessee; W. S. Cawthon, Florida; Harry W. Chase, North Carolina;-C. E. 
Coates, Louisiana; Edward Conradi, Florida. : 
Joe Cook, Mississippi; H. W. Cox, Georgia; Wm. S. Currell, South Carolina; 
George H. Denny, Alabama; Charles E. Diehl, Tennessee; Albert B, Dinwiddie, 
Louisiana; Jas. J. Doster, Alabama; Jerome Dowd, Oklahoma; Spright Dowell, 
Alabama; M. D. Dubose, Georgia; Samuel P. Duke, Virginia; Joseph D. Eg- 
gleston, Virginia; H. F. Estill, Texas; J. C. Fant, Mississippi; Wm. P. Few, 
North Carolina; B. F. Finney, Tennessee; Julius I. Foust, North Carolina; 
John C. Futrall, Arkansas; Frank H. Gaines, Georgia; Sidney G. Gilbreath, Ten- 
nessee; John C. Hardy, Texas; T. H. Harris, Louisiana; C. J. Heatwole, Virginia; 
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Archibald Henderson, North Carolina; A. B. Hill, Arkansas; J. H. Hillman 
- Virginia; James D. Hoskins, Tennessee; W. M. Hunley, Virginia; Theo. H. Ja 
Georgia; J. L, Jarman, Virginia; A. S.. Johnson, Georgia; J. #. Keeny, Louisiana; 
James H. Kirkland, Tennessee; C. G. Maphis, Virginia; S. M. N. Marrs, Texas; 
Wm. J. Martin, North Carolina; John Preston McConnell, Virginia; Edwin 
Mims, Tennessee; S. C. Mitchell, Virginia; H. A. Morgan, Tennessee; Josiah 
Morse, South Carolina; Albert A. Murphree, Florida; M.A. Nash, Oklahoma; 
Edward W. Nichols, Virginia; Franklin N. Parker, Georgia; Robert P. Pell, 
South Carolina. 2 <y 
Wm. L. Poteat, North Carolina; Harrison Randolph, South Carolina; W. C. 
Riddick, North Carolina; Walter. M. Riggs, South Carolina; Howard E. Rond-. 
thaler, North Carolina; V. L. Roy, Louisiana; Henry Louis Smith, Virginia; 
W. R. Smithey, Virginia; G. E. Snavely, Alabama;:Henry N. Snyder, South 
Carolina; Edwin L. Stephens, Louisiana; W.S. Sutton, Texas; David Y. Thomas, | 
Arkansas; Robert E. Vinson, Texas; John E. White, South Carolina, and 8S. T. 
Wilson, Tennessee. : : Xe 


Federal Commission 
On Lynching 
_ Proposed. a 
- On January 9, 1923, a bill was introduced in the United States Senate 
to establish a commission to investigate lynching, to be known as the 
Federal Commission on Lynching, and was to be composed of five mem- 
ers appointed by the President, and by and with the consent of the 
Senate. The Commission was to cease to exist one year from the date 
of its organization. It was to be established ‘‘For the purpose of advising. 
and providing information for Congress in matters of legislation which 
will prevent lynching and insure to all persons the equal protection of the 
laws, and provide for the better enforcement of our treaties relating to — 
the protection of aliens.” The resolution was referred to the Com- — 
mittee on Judiciary. ete 


New Jersey Law = 
For Suppressing — : Pipa See Spe 
Mob Violence. = a ee 

The 1923 Session of the New Jersey Legislature passed ‘‘An Act - 
to Suppress Mob Violence,” as follows: 


1. Any collection of individuals, five or more in number, assembled for the 
unlawful purpose of offering violence to the person or property of any one 
supposed to have been guilty of a violation of the law, or for the purpose of ex- 
ercising correctional powers or regulative powers over any person or persons by 
potent) and without lawful authority, shall be regarded and designated as a 

mob. s AS eee x 

2. The term “‘serious injury,” for the purposes of this act, shall include any in- 
jury to property which shall cause damage to the owner thereof, or any injury 
to the person which shall temporarily or permanently disable the person injured 
from earning a livihood. * 

8. Any person or persons who shall compose a mob, with the intent to inflict: 
damage or injury to the person or property of any individual charged with a crime, 
or, under the pretense of exercising correctional powers over such person or per- 
sons by violence, and without authority of law, shall be subject to a fine of not — 
less than One Hundred Dollars nor more than One Thousand Dollars, andmay be — 
imprisoned in the county jail not less. than thirty days not to exceed twelve 
months for each and every offense. ens oe ee 

4. Any person or persons composing a mob under the provisions of this act, 
who shall by violence inflict material damage to the property or serious injury — 
to the person of any other person upon the pretense of exercising correctional — 
powers over such person or persons, by violence and without authority of law, — 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and shall suffer imprisonment in the peni- _ 
tentiary not exceeding five years; and any person so suilering material damage _ 
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tO property or injury to person by a mob, shall have an action against the county 
_ or city in which such injury-is inflicted, for such damages as he may sustain, to 
an amount not exceeding Five Thousand Dollars. 
“ate 5. The surviving spouse, lineal heirs, or adopted children of any such other 
- _. person or persons who, before the loss of life, were dependent for support upon 
any other person, who shall hereafter suffer death by lynching at the hands of a 
mob, In any county or city of this State, may recover from such county or city 
damages for injury sustained by reason of the loss of life of such person, to a sum 
- - not exceeding Five Thousand Dollars. 
Seana If any person shall be taken from the hands of a sheriff, or his deputy, hav- 
__. Ing such person in custody, and shall be lynched, it shall be prima facie evidence 
_— Of failure on the part of such sheriff to do his duty, and upon the fact being made. 
to appear to the Governor, he shall publish proclamation declaring the office of 
such: sheriff vacant, and his office shall thereby and thereafter immediately be 
_ vacated, and the coroner shall immediately succeed to and perform the duties of 
_~ sheriff until the successor of such sheriff shall have been, duly elected or appointed, 
pursuant to the existing law providing for the filling of vacancies in such office, 
_ and such sheriff shall not there after be eligible to either election .or re-appoint- 
ment to the office of sheriff; provided, however, that such former sheriff may, 
- within ten days after suchl ynching occurs, file with the Governor his petition 
3 for re-instatement to the office of sheriff, and shall give ten days’ notice of the 
filing of ‘such petition to the prosecuting attorney of the county in which such 
__ lynching occurred, and also to the Attorney-General. If the Governor, upon 
hearing the evidence and argument, if any presented, shall find that such sheriff 
has done all in his power to protect the life of such prisoner, and performed the 
duties required of him by existing laws respecting the protection of prisoners, — 
then such Governor may reinstate such sheriff in his office, and shall issue to him 
a certificate of re-instatement, the same to be effective on the day of such order of 
‘re-instatement, and the decision of such Governor shall be final. 


_ The Pennsylvania Rs . 
- Lynching Law. | 
In the 1923 session of the Penn. Legislature an act was passed which 
among other things made provisions ““To assure to persons within the 
- jurisdiction of every county the equal protection of the laws by providing 
for their removal from the county, and their trial in certain criminal © 
cases by a court of quarter sessions of the peace or oyer and terminer of 
- another country (the Superior Court) imposing penalties upon the coun-_ 
- ties and officers thereof for failure to provide proper protection, and upon 
individuals for interfering with or obstructing the carrying out of the 
_ provisions of this act (giving the Superior Court jurisdiction in all prose- 
eutions arising out of this act) and imposing certain duties upon the 
_ Superior Court. ; Be 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
_ of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That whenever any crim- 
_ inal prosecution shall have been instituted, or any warrant of arrest shall 
_ have been issued, or any arrest shall have been issued, or any arrest shall 
have been made or attempted with the purpose and intent of criminal 
prosecution in the courts of any county against any person within the 
- jurisdiction of the county, whether he be a citizen of the United States 
- or not, and such person shall appeal as hereinafter provided for protection 
of the government upon the ground that he has reasonable cause to ap- 
_prehend that he will be denied the equal protection of the laws by the 
county within whose jurisdiction he is, or by any officer or inhabitant 
- of such county, such person shall be entitled to the protection of the courts 
and officers of the State, to the end that the protection guaranteed by 
- the Constitution of this State may be given. 


/ 
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Section 2. That any person within the jurisdiction of any county charged wi 
a felony or other crime who shall file with the prothonotary of the Superior Court — 
(1) that he is charged 


felonious or criminal act, the nature of which shall be set out in his petition ( 
that he has reason to apprehend that because of his race nationality or religi 
which shall be specifically stated in his petition, the petitioner is likely to b 
denied the equal protection of the laws either by the courts, the officers of th 
law or other inhabitants of the county within whose jurisdiction he is, and RGves 
that some other person or persons of his race, color, nationality or religion within 
the jurisdiction of such county charged with an offense similar to that with whi 

the petitioner is charged have been put to death without trial, or brutally as. 
saulted or otherwise maltreated, or have been denied trial by due course of J 
in the courts of such county upon similar charges because of the race, col 
nationality or religion of such person or persons he shall be entitled to, and sha! 
receive the protection of all officers of the Commonwealth. _ tae 


Section 7. That the putting to death within any county of any person withi 
the jurisdiction of the county by mob or riotous assemblage of three or more. per. 
sons openly acting in concert in violation of law, and in default of protection o 
such person by such county or the officers thereof, shall be deemed a denial to 
such person by such county of the equal protection of the laws, and a violation — 
of the peace of the Commonwealth, and an offense against the same. eS 


Section 8. That every person participating in such mob or riotous assemblag 
by which such person is put to death as described in the section immediately — 
preceding shall-be guilty of murder and shall be liable to prosecution, and upo 
conviction to punishment thereof, according to law in the Superior Court. = 





Lynching Record ; : are 
For 1923. : d eer : oe ae 

According to the records compiled in the Department of Records — 
and Research of the Tuskegee Institute, there were 33 persons lynched 
in 1923. This is 24 less than the number 57 for the year 1922. ‘Thirteer 
of the persons lynched were taken from the hands of the law, 7 from jails, — 
and 6 from officers of the law outside of jails. — 



















- There were 52 instances in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. Fou 
women, 3 white and 1 colored, were among those thus saved. Six of these pre- 
ventions of lynchings were in Northern States, and 46 in Southern States. In 
38 of the cases, the prisoners were removed, or the guards augmented or other 
precautionstaken. In the 14 other instances, armed force was used to repel the 
would-be lynchers. In 8 instances during the year, persons charged with being 
connected with lynching mobs were brought to trial. Of the 52 persons thus be- 
fore the courts, only 2 were sent to the penisentiary. ~ Bate 


Of the 33 persons lynched in 1923, 29 were Negroes and 4 were whites; tw 
of the former were women, 7 or less than one-fourth of those put to death were 
charged with rape or attempted rape; one of the victims was burned to death; 
one was put to death and then the body wasburned. The charge against the one 

- burned to death was murder. os ee antes cours 


The offenses charged against the whites were: participation in strike depr 
dations, 1; being taken-as a Negro, 1; not reported, 2. The offenses charged 
against the Negroes were: murder, 3; murderous assault, 2; rape, 6; attempted 
rape, 1; killing officer of the law, 2; wounding officer of the law, 2; no charge re: 
ported, 5; assisting man charged with rape to escape, 1; resisting posse searching 
for man charged with rape, 1; cattle stealing, 1; “‘trying to act like white man, 
and not knowing his place,” 1; insulting woman, 1; peeping in window, 1; strik- 





ing man in altercation, 1; fighting children, 1. y ; 

The ten Statesin which lynchings occurred and the number in each State are 
as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 2; Florida, 9; Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 1; Miss- 
issippi, 8; Missouri, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 5; Virginia,l. ay 
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Vhen in Doubt — 
: Accuse a Negro. 
_ An interesting sidelight on the lynching evil, and an instance of how | 


-was the case of Asbury Wessinger, a fourteen year old white boy of New 
‘Brookland, South Carolina. Press dispatches of August 21, 1924, said: 
“Suddenly, appearing out of the woods, surrounding the D. Void Wessinger 
home, about a mile and a half beyond New Brookland, an unidentified Negro 
late yesterday afternoon seized an axe in the yard and with the instrument at- 
tacked Mrs. Lina Wessinger and her three small children, waiting alone at the 


‘Negroes are sometimes accused of crimes committed by white persons, ~ 


“house for Mr. Wessinger’s return. Mrs. Wessinger brought to Columbia, died. 


last night at the Baptist Hospital, two of the three children are considered to have 

_. jittle chance of life, and the third this morning showed signs of returning consci- 
- ousness. ee ERs : Ae . 

“The Negro made his escape into the woods from which he had come. Asbury 
_ Wessinger, fourteen years old, nephew of the murdered woman, and a son of 
- Frank Wessinger, living nearby, was chased by the Negro, but escaped to tell his 
father, who going to the home found Mrs. Wessenger and the children all seem- 
ingly near death. Mr. Wessinger gave the alarm.” ~ 








Frank Walker who happened to be a “‘tall slim Negro in a blue suit 
and overalls,” was identified and sought as the guilty party. Learning 
that he was sought, Walker made his way to officers of the law, gave him- 
self up, and was placed in the State penitentiary for safe keeping. The 
_ day following the crime, young Wessinger confessed that he had com- 
mitted the crime in a fit of anger resulting from a dispute about a pocket 
knife he had lost. Under the title, ‘When in Doubt Accuse a Negro,” 
_ Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, Field Secretary in the South for the National 
_ Urban League, in an article cn this crime, among other things, said: 









“Whist playing is a type of social pastime that has a rather good standing in 
the best society. {t is a common expression among whist players to the effect 
that ‘Hoyle,’ whois supposed to be the ‘author and finisher’ of whist, advises that 
when you are in doubt play atrump. They also say, however, that many times 
when you are in greatest doubt, is when you have not a trump. The public 
officials and citizens generally in certain sections of our country must be excellent 
whist players. They proceed on the philosophy that, following the committing 

_ of any crime where there is any doubt as to the perpetrator, the thing to do is to 
suspect and proceed to run down, accuse and condemn, incarcerate or cremate 


a Negro or Negress. 


- One of the significant aspects revealed by the statement of this 14- 
_ year-old boy, was the knowledge of the fact that he knew too well the 
_ white man’s psychology of crimes committed by an unknown party. 
- Was he taught at the breakfast table, at the fireside, in day school or 
Sunday School? How did he know that all that was necessary to divert 
- the eye of suspicion from self and focus it on any Negro or a number of 
- Negroes was to say that he was frightened away by a “tall black Negro.’ 
Since the saving of his own hide was the primary essential, why was he 
not chased away by a ‘‘tall white man,” or even a ‘‘short white man’? 


Just as this boy knows, and has known almost fourteen years, that any Negro 
is a suspected criminal wherever a crime 1s committed, and the circumstance 
under which it was committed offers the slightest opportunity to give it complex- 
ion. ‘Ihe white man’s philosophy is: All white men are innocent until they have 
been proven guilty, and sometimes after that, and that all Negroes are guilty 
until proven innocent, and sometimes afterward. : 
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~~ ‘This is the fundamental defect in our social order from which the oppressol 
and the oppressed are calculated to suffer, and our body politic suffer an irrepara. 
ble injury.” 4 . Soe 


Lynching Record : ee 
For 1924. . eee 
According to records compiled in the: Department of Records and Research — 
of the Tuskegee Institute, there were 16 persons lynched in 1924. This is the - 
smallest number lynched in any year since records of lynchings have been kept, — 
and is 17 less than the number 33 for the year 1923 and 41 less than the number ~ 
57 for the year 1922. Nine (9) of the persons lynched were taken from the hands 

of the law, 6 from jails and 8 from officers of the law outside of jails. = 


There were 45 instances in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. Two 
(2) women, 1 white and 1 colored, were among those thus saved. Hight (8) _ 
of these preventions of lynchings were in Northern States and 37 in Southern ~ 
States. In 86 of the cases the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented — 
or other precautions taken. In 9 other instances, armed force was used to repel « 
the would belynchers. In 4 instances during the year persons charged with being 
connected with lynching mobs were indicted. Of the 19 persons thus before the — 
courts only 5 were convicted. These were given jail sentences. > 


Of the 16 persons lynched all were Negroes. Seven (7) or less than one half — a 
of those put to death were charged with rape or attempted rape. Seon. 
The offenses charged were: Murder, 1; rape, 5; attempted rape, 2; killing 
officer of the law, 2; insulting woman, 3; attacking woman, 1; killing man in 
altercation, 1; wounding man, 1. 4 er 
The states in which lynchings occurred, and the number in each state are as 
follows: Florida, 5; Georgia, 2; Illinois, 1; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, — 


2; Missouri, 1; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 1 










Death Sentences 
Elaine Rioters 
Commuted. 


A riot occurred at Rosewood, Florida, January 5-8, 1923. The 
‘trouble originated through efforts of a posse to catch a Negro charged — 
with rape. Eight persons, including two whites, were reported to have ~ 
been killed in the trouble which started when a posse of white men in 
search of this Negro was reported to have been fired on by Negroes. | 
Two members of the posse were killed instantly, and three were wounded. 

The Johnstown Affair. A great deal of publicity was given to what came to 
be known as the Johnstown affair. The Mayor of the city of Johnstown, Pa., 
on September 8, 19238, issued an order that all Negroes and Mexicans who had _ 
not been residents in the city for seven years to leave at once, and laid drastic 
disciplinary rules for those remaining. The order was issued after three city 
policemen were killed and another wounded in a fight with a Negro who, it was. 
reported, was crazed with liquor. The Johnstown affair was widely published. — 

The Governor of the State inquired about the affair. The National Association — 

for the Advancement of Colored People made an investigation. The whole — 

affair appears to have been greatly exaggerated, and it does not appear that any — 
large number of Negroes left the city. Numerous offers were received from _ 
eae in the South to take care of all Negroes driven out of the Pennsylvania 
own. Bat 

November 3, 1923, the Governor of Arkansas commuted the death 
sentence of the six remaining Negro Elaine rioters to twelve years in the 
penitentiary. The other six convicted Negroes were granted new trials 
more than a year before, and were finally discharged from custody on ~ 
account of the many delays in bringing them to trial the second time. — 
(For detailed account of the Elaine Roit, see 1921-1922 Negro Year Book 
pages 78-79.) : se fee aaa 
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_ War Department 
Grants Clemency to — 

So-called Houston Rioters. 
% December 9, 1922, the first of the sixty-five so-called Houston Rioters _ 
members of the 24th Infantry imprisoned for participation in a riot at 
Houston, Texas, August 23, 1917, was released on parole from the United 
- States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans, when Ward Lindsey, under 









~the Houston Riot, see 1918-1919 Negro Year Book, pages 51-53.) On. 
_ February 7, 1924, a delegation, representing the 120,000 signers of a 

petition for pardon of the so-called Houston Rioters, was presented to 
- President Coolidge. On May 13, 1924, Mr. John W. Weeks Secretary 


z tary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People: 


In harmony with the understanding with you, I am furnishing you the follow- 
ing information relative to the so-called Houston rioters: } 
_ Of the fifty-four of these men who were in confinement in the penitentiary 
when the board of officers visited that institution, thirty were serving life sen- 


a ten year sentence, was permitted to parole. (For detailed account of 


of War, sent the following letter to Mr. Walter White, Assistant Secre- ie 


tences. As the result of the recommendations of the board of officers, madeafter 


7 a most careful and exhaustive investigation and consideration of each case on 
its individual merits, ten of the thirty men under life sentences have received 
reductions in their sentences that will make them eligible for release on home 
parole during the calendar year, 1925; and the remaining twenty have received 
_reductions from life to thirty years, which will make sixteen of them eligible for 
home parole in 1927, and four of them eligible for home parole in 1928. 


In passing upon these cases, great weight was laid upon the evidence 


- presented at the trial and the conduct in confinement of the prisoners 
concerned; and the investigation showed that the men whose sentences 
-_ .were reduced to thirty years were the more deeply involved in the affair, 
and had the poorer records of conduct in confinement. Of the other | 
twenty-four prisoners involved in the Houston riot, serving sentences 
of less than life at the time of the investigation of the board, eighteen are 
eligible for parole during the calendar year 1924, and six will be eligible 
_ for home parole in 1925. ; 

As this recent investigation has resulted in reductions of sentences in every 
case of the so-called Houston rioters, with the exception of six who are eligible 
for parole not later than August, 1924, and as the latest date (under the modified 
sentences) on which any prisoner will become eligible for home parole is August, 

1928, itis been considered that the War Department has been most liberal in its 
treatment of the prisoners. a : : 

: ‘Under a rule of-the War Department, governing the {subject, the case of 

Bs every military prisoner is considered for clemency at least, once each year; and 

“i neither the recent investigation by the board of _ officers or any action taken 

upon its recommendation, will preclude the consideration annually of the case 

of each one of the prisoners involved. — : 


- The Negro 
In Literature 
Gre ec lished in 1922-24 foll 
Brief reviews of the books by Negroes published in -24 follow: : 
“Divinely Inspired Message.” Poems—Alexander J. Nailor, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, 1922. 50 cents. Six themes make up the book. They are: A Colored 
“American Problem,” “A New Old Star,” “Comrades in the Darkness,” ‘‘Love 
d Unity” and ‘Love Sublime.”’ : 
o eBasleth Shatiowe' Claude McKay, New York, 1922. Af book of ninety- 
_ four poems, in which the author treats a variety of subjects: e. g., “The Easter 
ay Flower,” “The Tropics in New York,” “North and South,” ‘‘After the Winter, 
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“Wild May,” “Harlem Shadows (Negro New York),” “When 1 Have Passed 
Away,” “The Lynching,” “The Night Fare,” “Through Agony.” This collection 
of verse is altogether worth while poetry, and has a varied message. ae 

“Bronze,” A Book of Verse—Georgia Douglass Johnson. The B. J.B 
Company, Boston, 1922. William Stanley Braithwaite, the leading «1 
poetry in America, said in a criticism of “Bronze,” “Here is lyric poignanc 
a kind not yet practiced by any other woman writing verse in America—becaus 
the personal note is absorbed in the utterance of an entire people.” es 

“The American Book of Negro Poetry,” chosen and edited with An Essay on 
the Negro’s Creative Genius, by James Weldon Johnson. Harcourt, Brace and oe 

~Company. New. York, 1922.. An Anthology of. American Negro Poetry from ~ 
Dunbar to the present. While the author’s selection of Negro Poets is large, and _ 
contains a number of persons not usually classed as poets, the most valuable 
part of the book is the preface, the “Essay on the Negro’s Creative Genius. 
This is a notable contribution to the literature of Negro music and poetry. He 
sums up this genius under four heads, ‘““The Uncle Remus Stories,” “The § 
tuals or Slave Songs,” ‘“The Cake Walk” and “Ragtime.” The preface also 
gives a review of Negro Poets before Dunbar, who the author says, “Starts out 
as the first poet from the Negro race in the United States to show a combined 
mastery over poetic material and poetic technique, to reveal innate, literary 
distinction in what he wrote, and to maintain a high level of performance.” 

“Cane’’—Jean Toomer. Boni and Liveright, Publishers, New York, 1923. — 
This book is made up of a series of sketches, short stories, one long drama anda _ 
few poems. Part One deals with folk life of Southern Negroes in Georgia, Part . 
Two with the more complex life of Washington, and Part Three is Georgia again. 

“There is Confusion,”’ A Novel-—Jessie Redmon Fauset. Boni and Liveright, 
Publishers, New York, 1924. ‘The chief claim to interest in the novel is its theme, 
and the fact that almost all ofits characters belong to that section of the popu- 
lation “At once comparatively little known, and constituting one of the most 

_ difficult and perplexing problems the nation is called upon to face.” Itisastory — 
of the life of the better class of colored people, of the educated men and women of 
the race. The ever present question of race mixture runs throughout the story. 
“There is Confusion” is an addition to the literature by which through the 
perin of fiction the case of the Negro is being presented by members of 
the race. : ae 
__ “Unsung Heroes.”’—Elizabeth Ross Haynes. DuBois and Dill Publishers, New 
York, 1922. This work is a series of brief biographies of seventeen Negroes of 
note put into story form suitable for reading as children’s stories. In the fore- 
word the author says, ‘‘The attaining of the victories in spite of the hardships 
and struggles of Negroes whom the world has failed to sing about, have'so in-— 
spired me after I am grown that I pass them on to you, my little friends. — 
May you, with your years ahead of you, be soinspired by them that you will 
succeed in spite of all odds.”’ ; PN eh . 

“The Ethiopian Stranger; or Salmagundi.”—E. J. Simpson, Providence, Ky., 
1922. This little booklet is by one of the leading ministers of the Cumberland =~ 
Presbyterian Church, Colored, and is made up of a series of articles and ad- 
dresses dealing with the race problem, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
Colored, and religious life. wes a 

“The Fire in the Flint,” Walter E. White: the Alfred A. Knopf Company. ° 
New York, 1924. $2.50. A novel, the scene of which is a‘small GaGniia tae oe 
It deals with the race problem in the South as it is experienced by the Negro — 
and from his point of view. It touches on the questions of peonage, rape, lynch- 
ings, the defencelessness of Negro women, their rape by the white man, the lack — 
of law protection for Negroes; in fact, all of the phases of the darker side of the 
race problem, While it will be charged by some that the book is overdrawn, — 
nevertheless it tells in a striking and intensely interesting way of conditions in 
the South, of race relations as the Negro sees and experiences them. No one | 
hitherto has done this quite so well as the author of “The Fire in the Flint.” This: 
book is a very important and informing addition to the long list of books dealing 
with the race problem. It will be widely read, and very seriously considered, 

The Gift of Black Folk,” the Negroes in the Making of America—W. E.B. 
DuBois, Knights of Columbus Contribution series, the Stratford Company, 
Boston, 1924. $2.00. The purpose of the book is to set forth the effect that the __ 
Negro has had upon American life. “Its thesis is, that despite slavery, war 
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and caste, and despite our present so-called Negro Problem, the American 
Negro. is, and has been a distinct asset to this country. It is pointed out 
that the Negro came with the first explorers and helped in exploration. He — 
has- contributed to labor, militarism, literature, music, etc. Finally, that the — 
_ Negro has Played a peculiar spiritual role in America as a sort of living, breathing 
_ test of our ideals, and as an example of the faith, hope and tolerance of our re- 

ligion.” The value of the “Gift of Black Folk” is not in the new information 
given, because practically all the facts given are elsewhere available; but in the 


form of presentation, the literary style. 


“Guide to Racial Greatness”—Sutton E. Griggs, National Public Welfare 
_ League, Memphis, Tenn., 1923. $1.50. This is not a book on the race problem, 
but instead, treats of welfare in general as it may be obtained through collective 


efficiency. The science of collective efficiency, according to the author, “‘deals 


with the elements in government that make for superior strength and point the — 
way to successful collective action in domains other than political. It is also 


- stated that the book points the way for those groups that have lagged in the — 











__ Matter of social evolution, offers a bridge by which all belated groups may change _ 
_ their rating, outlining to them very definitely the things they must do to secure 
that. result.’’ What the author has done is to emphasize cooperation, to note 
the importance of collective action. It is through collective action that Demo-— 
cracy is to survive, if it is to survive at all. : 4 
_ “Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey’—Amy Jacques Garvey, Uni- 
versal Publishing House. New York, 1923. This volume is a collection of the 
_ speeches and articles of Marcus Garvey, and are intended to set forth his views 
_ with respect to the race question in its relation to World Conditions. and the at- 





titude and dction of Negroes with respect to World Conditions. The concrete ae 


- expression of the Garvey “‘Philosophy and Opinions,” is the Universal Negro Im- | 
provement Association.” oe 


>The Black Man the Father of Civilization, Proved by Biblical History.” 


James Morris Webb. The Fraternal Press, Chicago, 1924. Booklet. A rather pun 


_ loosely written work, only a part of which is devoted to proving that the black _ 





_. man is the father of civilization. The other part of the booklet is devoted to 


miscellaneous information concerning Negro life and individual Negroes. 


“Church Ministered by the Negro”—S. E. Churchstone Lord. ‘West Indian ~ 


Christian Recorder Press, St. Thomas, V.-I., 1923.. Pamphlet. Intended to 
give information to the Haitians and other West Indians concerning the object, 
_ aim and work of the African Methodist Episcopal’ Church, particularly its mis-— 
sionary efiort and, as a church, managed and controlled by Negroes. eae 

“Sunday School Plans and Outlines’—A. E. Perkins, New Orleans, 1923. 
Pamphlet. This is an outline for guidance in the conducting of Sunday Schools 
and contains a number of valuable suggestions. 

“Richard Allen and His Spirit”—D. M. Baxter. A.M. E. Publishing House, — 
Philadelphia, 1923. This book does not profess to add any new facts concerning 
- the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. It is an attempt, 

however, to place this historic personage in a new and attractive licht. The 
chapters in this hook are devoted to ‘“Harly Dawn of Race Consciousness;” 
“Monuments of Self Help;” “‘Controlling Characteristics;” “How the Negro 


Ministry Grew;” ‘‘Not a Segregated Church;” “Bishop Allen, though Dead, yet y 


Speaketh.”” : : 3 
“The Master’s Slave, Eliiah John Fisher,’”’ A Biogranphy—hy Miles Mark 
Fisher: The Judson Press, Boston, 1922. Price $1.50. This hook is the story 
of the life and work: of one ofthe leading ministers of the Baptist Church, 
From his childhood in slavery to the pastorate of the largest Baptist church in. 
the world. : eae oe 
“Piney Woods and it Story’—Laurence C. Jones, New York, 1922. $1.50. 
~ Thisis an account of the founding and development of the Piney Woods Country 
Life Schoo! at Braxton, Mississippi. This is an autobiography, and is an ad- 
dition to that series of autobiogranhies by founders of Negro schools, which is 
headed by the world famous “Un From Slavery.” 
“Sidelights on Negro Soldiers’’—Charles H. Williams, the B. J. Brimmer 
Company, Boston, 1923. Gives specific information about how American Ne- 
groes met the call to the colors, their experiences in the camrs, how Negro officers 
were trained in spite of obstacles, and the work of the Negro soldiers in France. 
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se lism,” An Essay on the History and Present Conditions of the 
cae are W. Gore, Jr, Study made in the course in eats es at 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 1922. 35 cents. Pamphlet. 1] Te- 

sents very little information not elsewhere available. i 


. 299 4 ; ¢ The re) 
“Some Essentials of Race Leadership ’—Arnold Hamilton Maloney. Be 
Aldine Publishing Company, Xenia, Ohio, 1924. The writer Pn _the eee 
question of race leadership under such titles as “Types of Race Lea ere et 
“Leadership that Inspires,” “The Rising Tide of Race Consciousness, ee ae 
Need of Imagination,” and ‘‘The Re-birth of a Race.” The book is. valuable 
as indicating what the Negro is thinking with reference to race eta a 
“The Challenge of the Disfranchised; A Plea for the Enforcement of the Es: 
teenth Amendment’”—John W. Cromwell. Occasional Papers No. 22. ane 
can Negro Academy. Washington, 1924. Pamphlet, 10. Pp. : Setting are. 
the effects of disfranchisement on the Negro. The author’s conclusion is that 
in those states where suffrage is restricted, disfranchisement along the color line 
is still the prevailing rule. as < ee 
a “The Ku Klux Srarit.” A brief outline of the History of the Ku Klux Klan 
Past and Present—J. A. Rogers. The Messenger Publishing Company, New 
York, 1923. Pamphlet. Of the 48 pages in the pamphlet. 46 deal with the 
Ku Klux Klan of the Reconstruction Period. The aim of the writer is not to — 
present new information concerning this. organization, but rather to give the 
history of the Ku Klux spirit from the standpoint of the Negro. ; eR 
“The Vengeance of the Gods and Three Other Stories of Real American Color 
- Line Life.”— William Pickens. The A. M. EB. Book Concern, Philadelphia, 1922. 
The titles of the four chapters of the book are: “The Vengeance of the Gods,’ (ss 
“The Superior Race,” “Passing the Buck” and “Tit for Tat. ‘The author Ss 
contention is that if the Negro wishes to be presented in the best light. he must. 
tell his own story. He says: “Who paints the picture paints himself beautiful. 
If the Negro wants to be idealized in a world where the Negrois considered a 
potential factor, he must idealize himself ; or else he must expect a sorry role in 
every tale from “‘Mother Goose” to Wells’ “Outline of History. ; skal aoe 
“The Everlasting Stain.’”’—Kelly Miller, The Associated Publishers, Wash- . 
ington, 1924. $2.50. Thisisa further and important contribution by the author ee 
to the literature of the Race Problem, and contains his reflections on the World | 
‘War and its aftermath. The volume should be carefully read by all students 
of the Race Problem. : : : 
“The Negro’s Next Step’’—Sutton E. Griggs, The National Public Welfare _ 
League, Memphis, Tenn., 1923. This booklet of 58 pages is not a discussion Of 
the solution -of the race problem, but what should be the Negro’s next step in — 
racial adjustment. This is discussed under four heads, namely: “‘As to Methods 
of Procedure,” “As to a Future for the American Negro,” “As to Amending the 
System. of Education,” and “As to Re-adjustment in Politics.” The writer 
holds that local adjustment through inter-racial cooperation offers one of the 
most promising ways of bettering race relations and bringing about better™con- 
ditions for the Negro. q ; a 
“The Trend of the Races’’—George E. Haynes. A home mission ‘study book, 
published jointly by the Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States and Canada. New York, 1922. The 
‘ purpose is to give a view of the trend in race relations. This is indicated by the 
titles of the six chapters, “Sixty Years of Progress,” “The Trend of the Negro 
World,” “The Negro’s Offering to the Stars and Strives,” “The Trend of the 
White World” and “A Way: of Inter-racial Peace.’ The volume is a valuable 
addition to the literature on “Race Relations.” a. : 
“The Negro in Our History’”’—Carter G. Woodson, The Associated Publishers, 
Washington, 1924. 3rd edition. The purpose of the book is to present to the * 
average reader in succint form the history of the United States as it has been : 
influenced by the presence of the Negro in this country. A valuable part of the 
book are the more than 300 pictures and illustrations. The aim of the book is ek 
to supply the need of schools for a history of the Negro in a handy form with, : 
e he Same time adequate references for those stimulated to more advanced 
study. : 
“The History of the Yorubas From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the _ 
British Protectorate.”—Samuel Johnson. George Routledge & Sons, London, 
1921. This work is by an educated Yoruban, and has value as giving the history 
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of these people from the native standpoint, and from original sources mainly 
traditional and oral. ‘The chapter subjects of Part One of the book are, “Origin 
; and Early History,” ‘The Origin of the Tribes,” “Religion,” “Government,”’ 
ia) Yoruban Names,” “Yoruban Towns and Villages,” “The Principles of Land 
Law, and “Manners and Customs.’’ Part Two is divided into four periods 
_. as follows: “Mythological Kings and Deified Heroes,” ‘Revolutionary Wars. 
. and Disruption,” “Growth of Prosperity and Oppression,” “Arrest of Disintegra- 


‘) 


tion,” “Inter-Tribal Wars” and ‘‘The British Protectorate.” 


Books by i 
White Persons 

On or Relating to Negroes 
1922-1924. . - 


Brief Reviews of books by white persons, on or relating to the Negro, and 
published in 1922-1924 follow: 


“From_ an Old Garden’’—Virginia Woodward Cloud. Norman Remington 
_Co., Baltimore, 1922. This thin book of verse, 30 pages, is in dialect, and the 

themes are all of nature, and sing of the trees and flowers in spring, in summer 
and the autumn. 


“Poetry by American Negroes, An Anthology of Verse by American Negroes.” 
Kdited with critical introduction, biographical sketches of the authors and biolo- 
gical notes—Newman I. White and Walter C. Jackson. ‘Trinity College Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1924, $2.00. “This book is published because it represents,” 
says the Editorial note, ‘‘meritorious work in the study of a field of American 


-. literature hitherto somewhat neglected, and for the purpose of providing for both 





_ white people and Negroes material in convenient form for the study of a body of 
poetic work, in which both races are naturally interested.” 

“Negro Poets and Their Poems’”—Robert T. Kerlin. Associated Publishers, 
Washington, 1923. $1.50. The selections noted by the author are grouped 
~ under the following heads: “The Present-Day Negro Heritage of Song,” ‘The _ 

Present Renaissance of the Negro,” “The Heart of Negro Womanhood,’ ‘Ad 


- Astra Per Aspera,” ‘The New Forms of Poetry,” .“‘Dialect Verse,” “The Poetry 


of Protest’? and “‘Miscellaneous.” “This book makes two contributions to the 


-- progress of Interracial understanding, on the one hand it reveals to Negroes — 











_ themselves a region of largely unexplored spiritual treasure, and on the other 
hand interprets to white people the heart and mind of the Negro.” ; 
“Mister Fish Kelly’—Robert McBlair. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1924. $2.00. This is a novel purporting to be of Negro life in the South. Fish 
Kelly, the hero of the novel, is represented as shiftless, lazy and, yet withal, 
likable. This novel is in the same class as the E. K. Means stories, and while 
interesting from a literary standpoint and full of wit and humor, “Should not be . 


taken as representing,’ as one reviewer has said, “Negro character at its best.” ~~ 


~ The author follows the usual custom of most white writers in ‘‘Representing the 
Negro in story as either a clown, a villian or else a faithful and useful servant to 
some white person.” : 

“Birthright,” A Novel—T. S. Stribling. The Century Company, New York, 
1922. This novel is an effort to present the problem of the educated Negro in 
the small Southern community. The story is well told, and has much literary 
merit. The race relations problems in the small Southern community are well 
presented. There is dissent, however, from the writer’s conclusions with reference 
to the outlook and moral standards of the educated Negro. There is also dissent 
from the cenclusion that the desire and struggle for education, and for uplift 
was due to the white blood in the principal characters of the book. 

-. “Green Thursday”—Julia Peterkin, Alfred A. Knopf Company, New York, 
1924, $2.50. Thestories in “Green Thursday” are all laid on the same plantation 
and with the exception of the first one, “‘Ashes,”’ have to do with the experiences 
of Killdee, a Negro tenant farmer, and his family. They are an intimate. de- 
scription of the life of a Negro tenant farmer. They are well told and the book 
possesses literary merit, and although dialect is used, in no instance is the Negro 
caricatured or held up to ridicule. One must not expect to find in “Green Thurs- 
day” a description of or an insight into the present situation as it affects the 
Negro even in South Carclina where the scene of the stories is laid, for the general 

. progress of the State and the advance of the boll weevil have caused many Negro 
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~ lower types of the laboring class of Negroes. Almost all phases of the race’ 


tions and accepting this without protest, also kind and helpful. It is around. 


of spirit and body” and for the youth death by a mob. 
































tenant farmers of the Killdee type either to migrate or to ch 
farming and living. 2 Ree kr meer ae an 
““White-Blood”—Vara A. Majette, The Stratford Company, Bo 
$2.50. A novel dealing with the race problem. The scene is in’ Georg 
for the most part is on a turpentine plantation. The writer appears to’ 
mately acquainted with conditions in Southern Georgia and particularly 
the practices by which Negro laborers are kept in debt and reduced to a state 
peonage. Although there are extended descriptions of the political and econom 
conditions in the State as they affect the Negro, the central theme of the 
is the problem of miscegenation as it exists “outside of the law” in the So 
Like most writers on this theme, the author takes the ground that-a consuming — 
desire and ambition of the Negro is to be white. The book deals only” the 


lem, however, are dealt with, especially the injustice which the Negro suffers — 
through the lynching evil. What shall the white South do with reference to 
race problem? is also one of the questions raised. In order to get the N 
point of view on the same problems in the same section of Georgia, one shi 
read “The Fire In The Flint.”” The two volumes furnish a vivid picture of th 
darker phases of the race problem in the South.” = = 
“White and Black,” A Novel.—Hubert Anthony Shands. Harcourt. 
and Company, New York, 1922. The scene of this story is in Texas and 
takes to deal with the many phases of the problem of white and black pe 
living together in a Southern community. The problem. of plantation Ni 
tenancy, the morals of white and black, the law and its application to white 
and black, and a lynching are all woven into the story which is taken largely 
from real life. ee Beseasea 
“The Land of Cotton,’”? A Novel.—Dorothy Searborough. The McMil 
Company, New York, 1923. The story is full of facts about the growing a1 
marketing of cotton-and the many troubles from the boll weevil, floods a 
droughts incident to its production. All of this, however, is a work co 
the tragedy of the growing of cotton under present conditions, where the lab 
is mainly of “poor whites” and ‘‘Negroes.” \ : Rarsae es: 
“Veiled Aristocrats,” A  Novel.—Gertrude Sanborn. The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, 1924 $1.50. The Plot of the story isin Chicago. Condition 
throughout the country as they relate to the Negro, however, are depicted. 
veiled aristocrats the author means Negroes with white blood in their vei 
It is upon this that the story turns. As a story the novel is interesting. 
emphasizing the artistic side of Negro life it has some significance. One can 
question, however, the contradictory premise on which this novel, like the ma: 
other novels dealing with race mixture, is based for it seems to connote on the o 
hand that misceganation is a menace to society and should be prohibited an 
on the other hand that the progress of the Negro race in the higher things of | 
is due to admixture of white blood. _ A 
‘Holiday,’ A Novel.—Waldo Frank. Boni and Liveright Publishers, Ni 
York, 1928, $2.00. 'Thescene of Holiday isin the South of to-day. .The attem 
is to set forth by means of a story, the race prejudice, bitterness, wrongs a 
injustices which are ever present. “A very beautiful and finely educated South- ~ 
ern girl, possessing not only charm, but kindness and an uplifting spirit, typifies — 
the tolerant Southerner. An intelligent Negro youth, conscious of race distin: 


these two characters the story is built. The tragedy comes when at a chanee 
meeting of the two there came “sympathy, understanding, emotion—a release 


“Nigger,’’? A Novel.—Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 19: 
$2.00. ‘The scene of the book is in Wilcox County, Alabama, and Birmingha 
Alabama. The book treats of the Race Problem in-its various aspects. This 
is done by describing what happened to the members of a Negro family on 
plantation in .Wilcox County and later after this family had migrated to Bir- 
mingham. The period covered is from Emancipation to the Present. The story — 
is interestingly told. eee = es Sed et ae 

“Prancing Nigger.”—Ronald Firbank, Brentano’s, New York, 1924, $2.00. 
A novel, dealing with the social advances and amorous adventures of a West 
Indian Negro family. Asa piece of literatureitis good. == ss sti—iti—S 

“La Randonee’ de Samba Diouf (The Long Walk of Samba Diouf),” A N 
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__ —Jerome and Jean Tharoud, Paris, 1922, 7 fr. This is the story of an African 
_ youth who started to get an inheritance left him by his grand father. On the 
way he is seized and sent to France, to help fill out the quoto required from that 
__part of the French possessions. He eventually helped to make history at Verdun. 
_ In this dramatic story the contrasts between two worlds is skillfully drawn. On 
_ the one hand the simple life of an African Native, on the other the European 
cataclysm. These two worlds meet in the person Samba Diouf. 


“Colored Soldiers,” Stories of the World War.—W. Irwin MacIntyre. The 
J. W. Burke Co., Macon, Ga., 1928, $1.25. This is a series of stories dealing ~— 
with the colored soldiers drafted in the World War and are given by the author 
__as received without comment and constitute a book of very humorous stories. 
~ Among the titles of these stories are “Scran Jenning’s Whiskey,” “Corporal . 
- Shoe-Blacker,” “Presidential Interference,’ ‘““The Grave Digger,” “‘The ‘K. 
~ P’s’ or A Dark Knight in June,” “The Razor Raffle,” ‘Skeeter and the Dentist,’’ 

' “Cuffy Greene,” “Capt. Pig-Iron-Pete.” 

“Dark Days and Black Knights’”—Octavius, Roy Cohen. Dodd, Meade & 

- Co., New York, 1923, $2.00. The work consists of eight stories: “Music Hath — 

_ Charms,” “Presto Change,” “The Widow’s Bite,” “The B. V. Demon,” “Focus 
> Pokus,” “His Bitter Half,” “Far Better Than Worse” and ‘‘Completelv Done - 

‘in Oils.” These stories have literary merit and are well done. On tne other 
hand, they present no truths and are not representative of the significant, the 
_-important things in Negro life, They are intended for amusement rather than 

instruction. . 

“Sun Clouds”—Octavius Roy Cohen. Dodd Meade & Company, New York, 





1924, $2.00. These are Negro stories in Cohen’s typical style. They are humor- 















-ous, entertaining, and full of caricature. Being stories, they, of course lack a 
certain reality. ‘They are exaggerations and in some respect distortions. They 
are to be read for entertainment only and not for insight into Negro life as it really 
is in Birmingham, Alabama. 

“Bert Williams, Son of Laughter. A Symposium of Tribute to the Man and 


to His Work by His Friends and Associates.” Edited by Mable Rowland. Pub- — 


lished by the English Crafters, New York, 1923. The editor says: “My purpose 
is, to fulfill the desire of that splendid artist and fine gentleman, Egbert Austin 
Williams, which was that some day the many thousands of persons who made 

_ up his audience, should know something of the hopes and fears, joys and sorrows 
which actuated and inspired or dominated and controlled him.” 

d “The Black Border,” Gullah Stories of the Carolina Coast.—Ambrose E. Gon- 
-zales, The State Company, Columbia, 1922, $3.00. This is a collection of very 
interesting and humorous stories under such titles as “The Cunjuh that came 
Back,” “The Wiles that in the Woman Are,” ‘Jim Moultry’s Divorce,” ‘‘Waiting 
Till the Bridegrooms Come,” “One Was Taken, The Other Was Left” and “Hige- 
zactly.” An extended glossary of some 1700 words enables the reader to under- 

~ stand the Gullah dialect which in many respects is almost like a foreign language. 
“The Black Border” is an important addition to the literature of Negro folk- 
lore in the United States. : 

““Folk-lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina.”—Elsie Clews Parsons, published 
by The American Folk-lore Society, New York, 1923. A very interesting and 


valuable collection of Folk-tales and Folk ways and notions, as these Folk tales : 


and Folk ways and notions are now found on the Sea Islands of South Carolina 
for these tales were collected in 1919. _ fe : 
“Public Education in the South.”—Edgar W. Knight, Ginn and Company, 
_ New York, 1922. The preface states that “The book attempts to, give the first 
general survey yet published in a single volume of the growth of public educational 
organization and practices in those eleven States which formed the Confederacy. 
The study seeks to trace the development of the democratic principles of edu- 
cation in the South, to explain their apparently slow application or practical 
acceptance, and to point out from the past certain valuable lessons for the educa- 
tional problems of the present.” The titles of the thirteen chapters of the book 
-are: “European Antecedents,” “Colonial Theory and Practice,” ‘‘Public Educa- 
tion of Dependents: The Apprenticeship System,”’ “The Academy Movement,” 
“Beginnings in the Older States,” “Permanent Public-School Funds,’” § The 
Awakening And Attempt At Reform,” “School Practices Before 1860,” “Re- 
organization After the War,”’ “Education During Reconstruction,” “The Peabody 
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University—Albert Loyal Crane. Published in the Archives of Psychology, 
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Fund and the Rise of City Schools,” ‘“Re-adjustment and the Re-awakening. 
“The Present System: Its Task and Tendencies.” Serae = 
“More Light, A Treatise On Tuberculosis Written Especially For The Negro 
Race.””—John H. Woodcock. The Advocate Publishing Company, Asheville, — 
N.C., 1924, $1.50. ‘‘Written in the interest of the layman that a fuller knowledge ~ 
of Tuberculosis may be acquired.” Contains much useful information concern 
ing the treatment of tuberculosis for the layman and indicates the growing in- 
terest of white people of the South in the welfare of Negroes. ERs ee ra 
“The Negro in Industry.”—Survey Report, No. 5 of the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, 1928. This report concerning the Negro in indus- 
try is, infact, a survey of the Negro in industry. The report, on the whole, is 
interesting and informing and is of especial interest from the standpoint of the 
employer of labor. The subjects considered in the report are ‘The Present 
Situation,” “The Negro,” “The Negro in Industry,” “Types of Negro Workers,” — 
“Negro Migration,’”’ ‘“The Character of the Negro,” “The Negro as an Industrial” 
Worker,”’ ‘“Procuring a Negro Labor Supply,” “Employing the Negro,” “Th 
Housing Problem” and “‘The Future.” sea - er 
“A History of Organized Felony and Folly.’”’ The Record of Union Labor in 
Crime and Economics, New York, 1923. This is a collection of a series of 32 — 
articles published in the Wall Street Journal in 1922 and are intended to show the 
record for 20 years of union labor in the United States. One chapter in the book 
under the title ‘“Getting Rid of Negroes,” is devoted to the labor unions part in 
the Hast St. Louis Riot. Another chapter under the title, ““Union Butchers at 
Work,” gives the labor unions part in the lynching of the Negro butcher during 
the strike of the Butchers Union in Oklahoma City. 2 
“The Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865, A Study in Southern Politics.”—Ph. — 
D. Thesis, Columbia University—Caleb Perry Patterson, University of Texas 
bulletin, 2205, Austin, Texas, 1922. This work is a study of the history of slavery 
in Tennessee in its various aspects, political, religious, social and economic and is 
a valuable contribution to the literature relating to slavery in particular states. — 
“The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to 1850.””—Asa Earl Martin, 
Filson Club Publication No. 29, Standard Printing Co., Louisville, 1918. This 
work is an important addition to the literature on the abolition and anti-slavery 
movement in the slave states. The work contains much valuable information 
not hitherto accessible to the average student. - ee 
“Reconstruction In Arkansas, 1862-1874.”—Ph. D. Thesis, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1923. This volume is awaluable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Reconstruction Period. . The method and form of treatment is the 
same as that followed in other studies of Reconstruction in particular states. 
Only the political side of Reconstruction is studied. An adequate and compre- 
hensive study would include all phases of reconstruction, economic and social 
as well as political. 3 Sis 
“The Twenty-fourth Infantry Past and Present. A brief history of the regi- — 
ment compiled from official records, under the direction of the Regimental Com- 
mander.”—William G. Muller, Captain and Adjutant, 24th Infantry, Ft. Benn- — 
ing, Columbus, Ga., 1928. While this history is purely documentary, it has 
great value as a source book of information for writing a history of the Negro 
im the regular army. : ee 
“The Populist Movement in Georgia.” A view of the Agrarian Crusade in 
the light of solid South Polities—Alex. Mathews Arnett., Ph. D. Thesis, Columbia _ 
University, 1922. This is an interesting and illuminating study of the causes, 
manifestations and results of the populist movement as they appeared in Georgia ~ 
and at the same time throws light on the political changes in the South after the _ 
Reconstruction Period. ie = 
“The Negroes of Lynchburg, Virginia.””—Benjamin Guy Childs, Phelps-Stokes _ 
Fellow in the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 1923. This is the 
fifth number in the series of studies on the race problem promoted at the Uni- _ 
versity of Virginia by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and is an addition to the series of ~ 
studies of Negroes in local communities which have from time to time been made _ 
in various sections of the country. 
“Race Differences in Inhibition.”’ A Psychological Study of the compdrative — 
characteristics of the Negro and the White man as measured by certain Tests, 
with Especial References to the Problem of Volition, Ph. D. Thesis, Columbia 
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~ No. 68, New York, March, 1923. While the writer draws a number of conclu- 
sions, as a result of his study, one can well raise the question as to the validity 
08 these conclusions for the reason that another experimenter with an equal num- 
- ber of subjects, 200 whites and 100 Negroes, might obtain a different result. One 
ean also raise the question what would be the result if the experimenters were 


Negroes and the subjects were equally divided between Whites and Negroes. 


“The Hducation and Economic Development of The Negro In Virginia,”— 


SE H, Brown, Phelps-Stokes Fellow in The University of Virginia, Charlottes- “ 


_. ville, Va., 1923. This is the sixth number in the series of studies on the race 


* problem promoted at the University of Virginia by the Phelps-Stokes Fund. . " 


_ Thestudy endeavors to present a history of the education of the Negro in Vir- 
-_ ginia from Colonial times to the present. Chapters are also devoted to the ‘“‘Ne- 


Bro Farmer-and Land Owner,” “Home Ownership,” ‘Occupations’ and Busi- 
ness. : ; 


“The Comparative Ability of White and Negro Children.”’—Josep h Peterson, 
Comparative Psychological Monographs No. 5, Baltimore, July, 1928. The - 
_ tests for this study were made under the direction of the Jessup Psychological 


Laboratory of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. The 
tests for the study made in six different school systems as follows: Nashville, 
_ Tenn.;, Hamilton County, Tenn.; Shelby County, Tenn.; Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
Wilmington, N. C. and Ashley County, Ark. While the material brought to- 
gether is comparatively large and is interesting, no new and definite information 


concerning the comparative ability of White and Negro children, is presented, 
that is no differences in ability which it can be demonstrated absolutely as not 


being due to differences in environment. ; 


- . “The Changing Race Relationship in the Border and Northern States.” —H. 

G: Duncan, Philadelphia, 1922. This production, the author’s thesis (Ph. D.) 
at the University of Pennsylvania, discusses Migration, Segregation and other 
forms of Race Distinctions, Sex Relationship, Religious Relationship, Riots, 
Lynchings, and other crimes. Although there is evidence of considerable work 
in the preparation of this study, it does not make any contribution to knowledge 
in this field. 3 ; 

“The Negro Press in the United States.”—-F.. G. Detweiler., University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1922, price, $3.00. This study of the Negro press is a 
serious attempt to find out the character of the publications issued by Negroes, 
their history and their influence. The title of the several chapters of the book 
indicate the thoroughgoing and comprehensive way in which the study was made. 
The titles of these chapters are: “Volume and Influence of the Negro Press, 
“The Negro Press in Slavery Days,” “‘The Negro Press in Freedom,” ‘Favorite 


Themes of the Negro Press,” “What is in a Negro Paper,” “The Demand for — 
Rights,” “Other Solutions of the Race Problem,” ‘“‘Negro Life,’’ “Negro Critic- 


isms of Negro Life.” 
- “Negro School Attendance in Delaware.” A report to the State Board of 
Education—Richard Watson Cooper and Herman Cooper, Newark, _ Delaware, 


1923. The foreword of the book states that “The study described in this book is — 
probably the most extensive study of school attendance that has ever been re- ~ 


ported upon.” Ivis, at any rate, the most extensive study of school attendance 


of colored children which has been reported upon. The sixteen: chapters in the’ a 
study take up the problem of school attendance from many angles. The last 


four chapters of the book deal with the causes of absence. Many maps and 


graphs illuminate and illustrate the study. The-work is a valuable addition to — 


the literature on the education of the Negro. ; 

“Slavery And Its Results.’””—Alfred H. Benners, The J. W. Burke Company, 
Macon, Ga., 1923, .75. The author’s preface says .“‘Among other things that 
the book gives his personal recollections for seventy-four years.”’ It deals with 
the Civil War and its causes, the slaves, the slave owners, the treatment of slaves, 
and while in part a brief in defence of the South, it is also an effort to trace the 
orderly development of the Negro from a condition of savagery to one of citi- 
zenship. i ee 
“When Black Meets White.’’—John Louis Hill, The Argyle Publishers, Chica- 
go, 1922. A discussion of the Race Problem. “The author makes no plea, 
e he says, “for colored people as such. In fact, after birth and training in the South 
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and after twenty years of residence in the-North, he no longer knows Negroes 
all, save as brother human beings, a part of God’s handiwork in the divine schem 
of existence.” . = as 
“Darker Phases of the South.”—Frank Tannebaum, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York, 1924. These ‘‘Darker Phases according to the Author are “The 
Klux Klan, with its social origin in the South; Cotton Mill Labor, which is dis- 
cussed in the chapter on ‘“The South Bans Its Anglo-Saxons; Southern Prisons 
and the Single Crop, Cotton.’ The book concludes with an interesting and 
luminating chapter on ‘The Problem of Southern Solutions.” _ Peta 
“Race and National Solidarity.”—Charles Conant Josey, Scribner’s Son 
_ New York, 1923, $2.50. This is an augument for the permanent domination 
of the world by the white race. The conflict between the solidarity inspired by 
the spirit of race and nationality and that wider cohesion contemplated by the — 
international mind is pointed out. He endeavors to show that the ideals of uni-— 
versal brotherhood have elements of weakness which cause them to be practical 
and ethically unsound. Superior moral and material benefits would result from 
a frank and purposeful domination of the world by white civilization. = 
“Clash of Color.’”,—Basel Mathews, Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, New York, 1924, $1.25. In the preface the author 
says, “The very fact that the new post-war race problem is the supreme feature 
in the world landscape to-day, and that it lies right across the path of the onward 
trek of mankind, makes the attack upon it as inescapable for us as it is fascinat- 
ing” The six chapters in this small volume discuss, ““The White Man And The 
World,” “The Dilemma Of The Pacific,” “Something New Out Of Africa,’ ’” — 
“The Expansion Of India,” “The World Team,” ‘““The Real War,” The author 
takes the ground that the issue is between the two contrary tendencies, one of 
economic expansion, and the other “‘the consciousness of the earth as one great 
city and the acceptance of duty towards our fellow man.”’ The struggle between 
these two issues is the real war. Seg yi 
“The Southern Oligarchy—An Appeal in Behalf of the Silent Masses of Our 
Country Against the Despotic Rule of the Few.”—W. H. Skaggs, Devin-Adair 
Company, New York, 1924, $5.00. A very illuminating statement of the con- 
ditions which have grown up in the South since the Civil War. One of the most 
interesting facts about the book is that the author, a Southerner himself, writes _ 
intimately of incidents and.conditions and movements of which he himself was 
a part. He states that, ““The purpose of this book is the presentation of facts 
relating to the policies and practices of an Oligarchy by which the Southern States — 
of America have been ruled for more than forty years; and also a survey of the 
resultant evils of such policies and practices.”” The wide scope of this volume 
is indicated by the chapters as follows: “I. America Under Rule of the Oligar- 
chy; ’ I. British Toryism Dominates the South;” “III. Aftermath of the Civil _ ms 
War;” “IV. The True Story of Reconstruction;” “V. Partisan Prejudice and ae 
Race Proscription;” “VI. The Bugbear of Negro Domination;” “VII. Plain 
Facts About Disfranchisement of Negroes;” “VIII. The Dormant Ballot in_ 
America;” “TX. Illiteracy and Public Schools in the South;” “X. State School - 











Systems and Higher Education;” “XI. The Hookworm and Child Labor;” “XII 
Sidelights on Corrupt Practices;” “XIII. Fee System and the Chain Gang;” 
XIV. Peonage and Serfdom in the Southern States;” “XV. Most Appalling as 
Record of Crimes in the World;” “XVI. Lynch Law and the Ku Klux Klan;” 
XVII. The Backward and Impoverished South;” “XVIII. Financial Depend- 
ence and Delinquencies;” “XIX. Defaults in the World War;” “XX. The Era — 
of Patriotism and Statesmanship;” “XXI. Reaction and Decline;’ *X XTfis5 
The Menace of Sectionalism;” “XXIII. A Warning to America.” This book is. er 
not published for political propaganda, but is intended as an exposition of the _ 
situation in the South from Reconstruction to the present. Itis alsoa pleafor 
justice and law enforcement, without social, religious or sectional discrimination. 
The Southern Oligarchy” is a most important contribution to the literature 
on. the race problem and should be carefully read by all students of this problem. 
The Magic Box.——Anita B. Ferris. Published jointly by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, New York, 1922, .40. This booklet is one-of the number 
peetsted ip Be pete: sine ee acquainting white children with Negro 
i gro chulidren—their outlook on life, the conditions ic poate 
live and their opportunities for education. ~ : nape ade ads ey 
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“Brown Jackets Shaacicr Studies of the Carolina Coast”—J ree 
| J n s J —Jane Screvey 
_ Hayward, The State Co., Columbia, S. C., 1923, $1.00. These sketches were 
ae by the author in public readings and she says they “are not so much pieces 
of my own creative writing as they are a collaboration written out of the experi- . 


-___ ences of many friends, white and black. 





“The Handicapped Winners.”—Sara Estelle Haskins, Nashville, Tenn., 1922. 
A race relation series book published under the auspices of the Board of Missions, 
Women’s Work, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as a race relations 
reader for white boys and girls. The five chavters of the book are put into story 
form with accounts of Negroes who in spite of handicaps were able to win. The — 
titles of the chapters are “Gifts of Song.” “Gifts of Poetry,” ‘“Helving to Tell 
_ the Time,” “The Gift of Shoes,” “Gifts of Food,” and “Paying Our Debts.” 
“The Stories of Black Folk for Little Folk.”’—Bessie Landrum, The A. B. 
Caldwell Publishing Company, Atlanta, (Ga.) 1923. The author says that “The 
Aim of this book is four fold: To provide the youth with some facts of Negro 
‘history, to supply elementary schools with selections from Negro authors; to 
- create within children the desire to admire and to study more deeply the achieve- 
ments of Black Folk; and to inspire at the proper time the rising generation of 
_ future men and women with information of those, who, in humility and in spite 
of obstacles, arose from lowly positions to those of might and power.” 
“A Boy’s Life of Booker T. Washington.”—W. C. Jackson, the McMillan 
Company, New York, 1922.. This book is an addition to that growing literature 
by means of which white writers are introducing Negro achievements to an ever 


widening circle of white people. The single aim in telling the story is to interest 





boys in the life of Booker T. Washington. This man’s life was of such singular 
and vital importance in the history of his own race and in the history of our coun- 
try that it ought to be familiar to all the youth of the land and to the Negro youth 
especially. Z 

“Race Grit, Adventures on the Border Land of Liberty.’’—Coe Hayne, edited 
by The Department of Missionary Education, Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. The Judson Press, Philadelphia, 1922. The book is © 
for mission study classes and also for the general reader. The writer presents” 
here real life stories which represent the results of home mission work among Ne- 


--groes of the Northern Baptist Church. 

“Methodist Adventures in Negro Education.” —Jay S. Stowell, The. Methodist 
Book Concern, New York, 1922. This’ book is mainly an account of the educa- 
tional work among Negroes by the Methodist Episcopal Church. And while 
interestingly told does not give any new information concerning the work of this 
denomination for Negroes. The volume does, however, make this information 
accessible in a compact form. 2 

“The Negro Boy and Girl.”—Study Book for Juniors, S. J. Fisher, Board of | 
Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., Pittsburgh, 
1923. As the sub-title of the book indicates, this booklet was prepared for the 
1922-23 mission study classes of the Negro. The author by giving the biography 
of Augustus Caesar Harper, teils of the work of the Presbyterian Church in edu- 
eating the Negro. The concluding chapter of the work takes up the present 
a of the Negro, particularly some of the causes of their migration to the 

orth. ; : Hees) 

““Wanted--Leaders, A Study of Negro Development.’’—Theodore D. Bratton, 
Department of Missions and Church Extensions, the Episcopal Church, New 
York, 1922... This is a text book prepared for mission study classes. The sub- 
jects of the eight chapters in the book are: “The Negro in Africa,” “The Negro 
in Liberia,” “The Negro in Haiti,” ““The Slave and the Freedman in America,” 
. The Period of War and Reconstruction,” “The Education of the Negro,” “The 

‘Christian Development of the Negro” and “What of the Future?” 

“Wanted—Leaders, A Study of Negro Development.”—Suggestions for Group 
Discussion and Individual Study, Laura F. Boyer, Department of Missions and 
Church Extension, New York, 1922. ‘As the title indicates, this is a guide for 

‘the use of Bishop Bratton’s text book, ““‘Wanted—Leaders.” 

“The World Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church.”’—Ralph E. .Diffen- 
dorfer, Editor Methodist Episcopal Church, Council of Board of Benevolence, 
Committee on Conservation and Advance, Chicago, 1923. This volume sets 
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forth the world wide service of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, | 
Europe, in Asia and in Africa. One chapter is devoted to the work in Africa 
and a section to the work among Negroes in the United States. mee! 
“In the Vanguard of a Race.”—L. H. Hammond. Published jointly by Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, New York, 1922. This is one of the books published 
in the interest of promoting better race relations and consists of a series of short & 
biographical sketches of twelve Negro men and women who in education, es 
medicine, in religious work, in business, in music, poetry and in missionary work 
made achievements and are illustrations of the race’s achievement and of its 
capability. a Jee 
“The Negro from Africa to America.”—W. D. Weatherford, George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 1924, $5.00. An addition to the series of books dealing x5 
with the race problem from a constructive standpoint. The attempt is to present 
facts rather than mere opinions. The attempt is also made to give just the in- 
formation desired by the general reader regarding the African background of the 
Negro, his coming to America and his present religious, social, educational and 
economic conditions. The endeavor is to face all issues squarely and give the 
plain facts in a way that will appeal to thoughtful people. The book is the pre<= 
sentation of the tremendously important human problem—the problem of social 
adjustment. A plea is made for social justice for all men. ee 


“The Romance of Home Missions.” —S. L. Morris, Secretary Home Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, South, Richmond, Va., 1924. A very interesting chapter 
in this volume is “The Romance of Race Relationship.” After reviewing the 
progress of the Negro and making a statement concerning the race problem and 
what the Presbyterian Church is doing and should do for the Negro, the writer 
concludes by urging that the effort to quicken the missionary conscience of the . — 
Church should include within its beneficient results an increasing liberality toward =~ 
the Negro. : ater 

“Church Life in the Rural South.” A Study of the opportunity of Protestant- — 
‘ism based upon data from seventy counties—Edmund de S. Brunner. For 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, Town and County Studies, George — 
H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $1.25, Chapter IX deals with the Negro. 14 
rural church. It is not, however, on the N. egro churches in the seventy counties — at 
studied, but on the Negro church in three counties, one each in Maryland, North 
Carolina and Alabama, to which is added information and_ observations concern- — 
ing géneral conditions on the Negro church in the South. This chapter is not a= 


contribution to the knowledge already extant on the Negro Rural Church in the _ a 
South. : 


\ (> iv 
“Society and Its Problems.”—Grove Samuel Dow, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- ae 
pany, New York, 1922, seventh printing. The purpose of this book is to give 
_ ‘to the student.a general idea of the science of sociology. One chapter of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of the American Race Problem. This is an interesting — 
discussion of the race question. It is to be regretted however that the author — 
falls into the unscientific attitude of so many writers on the race question and uses ne 
assertions as though they were scientific facts derived from the most. careful : 
researches. -The following are examples: “The docility of the Negro, his easy 
going attitude towards life, and his laziness and indifference to the future.” “Hee =e 
did not acquire self-control and the ability to plan things for himself.” TL birtiye: aan 
years after the war the Negro. was worse off than he was at the time he was given — 
his freedom.” ‘In the North the immigrant has driven the Negro out of many 
occupations.’ “The unreliability of the Negro is his greatest handicap.” “Hig 
shiftlessness and improvidence will cause him to lose to the immigrant,” whenever 
they come into contact.” | “Educators went to the South from the North. ... 
They probably caused more harm than good.” ‘They too frequently tried to 
teach the Negro social equality.”’ SO ee ee ea 
“Where The Twain Meet.””—Mary Gaunt, E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York, 1922. A history and description of Jamaica with a closing chapter on 
“Jamaica As I Saw It” in which the author describes conditions as the) are to-day 
in the Island. Her conclusion is, “Of the ra¢e in America I know nothing save _ 
what little I have seen in the streets of New Orleans, where they seem as far apart 
from the ruling race as the mountain tops in Jamaica are from the river-beds. _ 
But in Jamaica, whatever there may have been in the old days, there is nowng ~ 
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( ‘ There is, of course, a difference, but it is a difference that is passing, 
- that will pass as the years go on and the dark man fits himself to take his place 
in the world as the social equal of the white.” 
_ “And Who Is My Neighbor? An Outline for the Study of Race Relations 
in America, Part I.’”’_ Issued by the National Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life, Associated Press, New York, 1924. $1.00. This volume is one of a 
series which is to be published by the National Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life. 1t aims to serve a widespreading inquiry into the meaning of Christian 


relationships in the world order of to-day. 8 








“Of One Blood.” A Short Study of the Race Problem—Robert E. Speer, 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement of 
_the United States and Canada, New York, 1924. ‘This volume though small 
contains valuable material on Race Relations. The chapters’ subjects are: 
“The Origin and Nature of Race,” ‘The Idea of Race Superiority,” “The Good 
and. Gain of Race and Race Distinctions,” ‘‘The Evils and Abuses of Race,” 
“Aspects and Relations of Race,” “The Solution of theyRace Problem,” and 
“Some Specific Race Problems of ,To-day.”’ 
“Race and Race Relations,—A Christian View of Human Contacts.’’—Robert 
i. Speer, The Fleming H. Revell Company, New Uork, 1924. $3.50. This is 
the source book of the Missionary Education Movement’s Study Book, ‘‘Of One 
Blood’’ by the same author. This volume is an attempt to set forth the Christian 
conception and the Christian solution of the race problem. 
“Christianity and the Race Problem.”—Robert E. Smith, New,York, 1924, 
$1.25. The author of this work, himself southern born, says that he has written 
this volume, “in the hope of helping to awaken and arouse my southern brothers 
to the largest task and most solemn responsibility before them.” ‘‘We.are facing 
‘a grave problem and it can never be settled until it approaches the plane of a true 
Christian civilization. 3) eos 
- “Christianity and the Race Problem.”—J. H. Oldham, published by the Stud- 
ent Christian Movement, London, 1924, 7-6 net. This is one of the most import- 
- ant contributions made to the literature on race relations. ‘‘The question with 
_ which this book deals is whether the Christian Church has any contribution to 
make to the solution of the problems involved in the contact of different races 
in the world to-day; and if so what is the nature of that contribution and how it 
can best be made.” Every phase of the race problem is touched upon in the 
sixteen chapters of the work, the titles of which are: “The Legacy of the Past — 
and Task of the Present,” ‘“‘The Christian View and Its Relation to Facts,’’ “The 
Causes of Racial Antagonism,” “‘The Significance of Race,” ‘““The Fact of In- 
equality,” “fhe Truth of Equality,” “The Ethics of Empire,” “India and the 
British Commonwealth,’ “‘Immigration,” ‘‘Intermarriage,”’ ‘Social. Equality,” 
“Political Equality,” “Population,” ‘Guiding Principles,’”’ “Practical Steps’ 
- and “The Universal. Community of the Loyal.’’ : aves 
“Negyolana.’’—Doctor Frank (Pseudonym) The Christopher Publishing Co., 
Boston. 1924$2.50. A novel. Th eauthorisa businessman of highstandingin , 
the State of Texas. The dominant note of the book is for law and order—the 
creation of a sentiment against lynching and violence. The African romance . 
‘that runs through the book is incident to the creation of a healthy public senti- 


~ ment on law and order and on sociologic education. Being of southern author- 





ship, the arguments should have more weight than if made from a. northern 
source. 


“The Slave Ship.’”’—Mary Johnston Little, Brown & Co., New Uork, 1924. _ ae 


$2.00. An important historical novel. “Deals with life in Colonial Virginia 

and the eighteenth Century slavery trade—especially the transporting of the 
Negroes to America.”’ ike : : ey aro) 
“The Devil’s Inkwell.”” A story of humanity, embracing Biblical evidence 


establishing the everlasting irrefutable and utter supremacy of the white man 


on the earth since the beginning of historical time—Albert Stowe Leecraft, The 


Albert Stowe Leecraft Publishing Co., Houston, Texas, 1928. As the title in- 
dicates, the book is an attempt to establish from Biblical evidence the supremacy 
_ of the white race. The book is not critical and its chief value is its expression of 
the wide spread belief that through divine providence the white race was created 
to rule and the black race to be subservient to it. ; : 
‘White America.”—Earnest Sevier Cox, published by the White American 
Society, Richmond, Va., 1923. A brief for maintaining the purity of the white 
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race. The author maintains that “The attainment of white America is 
possible save by removing the Africans and excluding the Asiatics.”” He would 
have the Negroes in the United States transported to Africa. He would have 
the European governments owning possessions in Africa, to pay a part of their — 
world war debt to the United States by ceding some of their African possessions 
to this country as a place for transporting Negroes from America. ee 

“The Ku Klux Klan.”—A Study of the American Mind, John M. Mecklin, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1924. This book is an attempt to 
answer “Why is there a Ku Klux Klan?” The answer is found in the study 
of the American mind. ‘The Klan derives its inspiration from ancient prejudice, 
classical hatreds and ingrained social habits.” ‘This book is a contribution to 

an understanding of the psychology and pathology of the American Minds 
~~ “Authentic History of the Ku Klux Klan, 1865-1877.’”—Sansom Laurence 
Davis, American Library Service, New York, 1924. The purpose of the book 
according to the author, “Is in justification of the men and measures adopted 
which led to the redemption of the Southern States from radical carpetbag and 
Negro rule as was imposed by the Federal Government’s reconstruction meas- 
ures.” Thisis an addition to the large amount of literature on the Ku Klux Klan — 
and while giving some particular incidents not hitherto published, does not pre-- 
sent any new facts or ideas concerning the Ku Klux Klan or the Reconstruction — 
Period. * Saran 

“The Origin and Evolution of the Human Race.”—Albert Churchword, Lon- 
don, 1922. The author makes Africa the birth place of man and gives consider- — 
able space to the Negro and his place in the evolution of man. He divides the 
human race past and present according to their anatomy, physiology, arts and 
religious cults. He contends that “the progress and evolution of the human race. 
can still be studied from the lowest type of the original man, as he advanced up 
the scale—and that these types are still extant in some parts of the world where 
the primary have been driven away into mountains and inaccessible forests. 

“Karly Civilization,” An Introduction to Anthropology—Alexander Golden- 
weiser, New York, 1922, $5.00. As the title indicates, the book deals with the 
civilization of early man, and comprises-five studies of primitive cultures: “The 
Eskimo,” “‘The Tlingit and Haida of Northwest America,” “The Iroquois Ma- 
tiarchate,”’ “Urganda, An African State,” and ‘‘Central Australia.” The second 
section of the book deals with the “Industry and Art, Religion and Society of 
Early Man.’ And the third section, “The Ideas of Early Man.” This is a 
valuable book. Bites 

‘““Man and Culture.’’—Clark Wissler, the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1923. The first part of the volume states “the meaning of culture,’’ which. 
briefly defined means mode of life. ‘“Thus the Eskimo and the Hottentot have 
no less each a culture of their own than the French and the English. “What these 
types of culture indicate are the subjects of succeeding chapters. Other chapters 
discuss the relation of methods of living and their effect upon man himself— —__ 
Culture as Human Behavior, The Individual and the Race, Etc. Sa re 

“Population Problems,”’—E. B. Reuter, the J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
1923. This is one of the numerous volumes recently issued dealing with problems. 
of population and indicates the growing interest in this problem because of its 
far-reaching importance. The work is confined mainly to problems of popula- 
tion_as they relate to the United States. The problem of population as it relates 
to Negroes is considered under such heads as ‘‘Race and Race Distribution,” 
“The Death Rate,” ‘‘The Birth Rate” and one whole chapter considers the prob- 
lem of “Race and Race Mixtures.” It is to be regretted that the statistics relat- 
ing to the Negro were compiled before the reports of the 1920 census as they re- 
late to the Negro were completed. In the concluding part of the chapter, “Race 
and Race Mixtures,’ the author sets forth in a clear and concise way the problem 
of the Negro which he concludes is largely the result of the existence of the tra- 
ditional attitude toward the Negro which isolates and handicaps him in his cul- 
rare advance and makes backward the whole situation in which the group must 

ive. sent ; 

“The Population Problem, A Study in Human Evolution.”—A. M. Carr-Saund- 
ers, London, 1922. This work is a most important addition relating to popula- 
tion. problems and endeavors to treat the population problem as a whole. ‘The 
preface of the book states that the work is an attempt to trace back to their origin — 
the main problems which now attract attention and to indicate their relation 
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_ OF to the other; that is, to view the whole problem from a historical and evolu- © 
_ tionary standpoint. The problem is treated both quantitatively and qualita- 
i tively. - Some of the subjects considered are “The Basis of the Population Prob- 
: lem,’ , uman Fecundity,” “The Regulation of Numbers Among Primitive 
Races,” “The Regulation of Numbers among Historical Races,” and ‘Some 
Modern Problems.” 
ge “Congo Missionary Conference,” A Report of the Eighth Congo General Con- 
ference of Protestant Missionaries, held at Bolenge, District De L’Equateur, 
Congo Belge, October 29 November 7, 1921, Bolabo, Haut Congo, 1921. This 
- report contains much valuable information concerning mission work in the Congo 
and present day missionary methods and policies. Of particular interest are 
me those sections of the report dealing with “The Native,” “Education,” ‘“Lang-. 
ree Tee joe Work,” “Industry and Agriculture,’ and ‘‘The Work for Women 
and Girls. . 
_ “Bibliography of African Christian Literature.’”—Cannon F, Rowling and 
Eee: Cea Oe Wilson, Conference of Missionary Societies of Great Brittain and Ireland, 
-— London, 1923. This is a very useful compilation of African Christian Literature. 
This compilation was made in response to call of missionary societies interested 
in the evangelization and education of African people. The attempt. is make 





- existing in the languages in which missions are operating in Africa. 

___ “Proceedings of the 1922 General Missionary Conference of Northern Rhode- 
‘sia, Livingstonia, 8. A., 19238. This publication is not what is usually expected 
in the proceedings of religious gatherings for it gives a very illuminating insight 

‘into native life and the problems and policies of modern missions in Africa. In 
_- addition to the purely religious subjects considered at the conference other sub- 
aS jects considered were “The Government and Native Education,” “Native Taxa- 
‘tion in Eastern Rhodesia,” ‘“The Future of the Native,” ‘The Intellectual Possi- 
bilities of the Bantu,” “Report of the Commission on Objectionable Native 
‘Marriage Customs,”’ ‘Native Christian Marriage,’ and “Suggested Form of 
Native Christian Marriage.” 
- *& Neur-English Vocabulary.”—C. H. Stigand, Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1923. This vocabulary of an Eastern Soudanese language is in addition 

e to the literature on the languages of Africa. 

aalat “Koff,” The Romance of a Negro, Gaston Joseph. Translated from the 

‘French by Elaine A. Wood, Grand-Prix de Litterature Coloniale, 1923, Sons and 

Danielson, London, 1923, John Bale 5 net. The story of Koffi is that of many 

- natives of the African West Coast, who, forsaking their birthplace, obtain in the 
townsi n the service of the white man domestic situations of a more or less exalted 
kind, enter the lower official ranks, returning finally to direct the development 
of their own race, the end of their lives, as a rule, being miserable owing to divers 
influences and for various reasons. : 
soe “Report of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa.’’ In three 
-_yolumes—John Roscoe, Cambridge University Press, London, 1923 and 1924. © 

Vol. I, “The Bakitara or Banyoro,” 25s net; Vol. I, “The Banyankole,” 15s 

~ net; Vol. Ill, ““The Bagesa,” 20s net. This expedition was undertaken at the 

~. “yequest of the Royal Society of Great Britain. An important thing about the 

-_ three volumes is that the information was gathered first hand without the use 
of an English interpreter, through native medium ‘uninfluenced by contact with 
the Western mind. The religion, government, ‘customs,-industry, folk-lore, etc., 
of the people were studied. ‘This report forms a very important addition to the 
anthropological and ethnological information about central Africa. 

~~ “Bpony and Ivory.””—Llewelyn Powys, ‘American Library Service, New York, 
1923, $2.00. A series of interesting sketches concerning African (Ebony) and — 
English (Ivory) Life. The titles of the sketches dealing with African life are:.- 
“Black Gods,” “A Sheepman’s Diary,” “Rubbish,” “Black Parisites,’’ “How 
It Happens,” ‘A Leopard by Lake Elmenteita” and “Dead Matter in Africa.” 

- The titles of the sketches dealing with English life are: “The Brown Satyr,’ 
“The Stunner,” “Threnedy,” “Not Guilty,” “Treachery in the Heavens,” 
“Spheric Laughter,” “Un Mufle,” “The Wryneck,” “The Food offMan,” and 
“Death.” —~ 

“Africa and the Discovery of America.” Volume II, Leo Weiner, Innes and 

Sons, Philadelphia, 1923, $5.00. This is the second part of a work to be com- 

pleted in three volumes. Its thesis is that Negroes from Africa visited America 
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before Columbus and left their work here. The second volume as did t 
concerns itself with evidences in America of African Civilization as seen, 
ample, in the introduction of cotton, tobacco and shell money. peste 
“Folk Tales of the Batonga and Other Sayings.” These were told in the 
school at Kanchindu. They were written by J. R. Fell, Holborn Publishing 
House, London, 1923. This is a series of original folk tales from Rhodesia. Hach 
story is written in the native language and followed by the English translation, 
which is made as literal as possible. The stories are published primarily for 
school use and not for literary effect. They form an important addition to the 
already large literature of African folk tales. . The subjects of these stories are 
very interesting for children as is indicated by the following topics: “A Woman 
and a Lion,” “Bene and Her Mother,” ‘Long Nails,” “The Hare and Some 
_ Other Animals,” “The Leopard Which Became a Horse,” ‘“The Lion and the 
“Mouse,” and “The Water Witch.” There are 103 stories and also a number of 
proverbs and conundrums. : ake mee 
“A Gold Coast Library.”—A. W. Cardinall, The Francis Edwards Co., Lon-. 
don, 1924, One Shilling. As the. titles indicates, this is a bibliography of the 
Gold Coast. It isnot a complete bibliography but a select list of works designed 
to help anyone who might desire to form a complete catalogue of this section of 
Africa. A valuable collection of 791 titles have been assembled\under such heads 
as History, Native Wars, French Penetration, German Penetration, Partition . 
of Africa, Missionaries, Botanical Anthropology and Archaeology, Folk-lore and 
Languages. ; ‘ poe: : Big 
“Race Problems in the New Africa.” A Study of the relation of Bantu and 
Britons in those parts of Bantu Africa which are under British control.—W. C. 
Willoughby, London, 1923. Among the subjects treated in this book are “A 
Study of Bantu Life and Thought,” “Tribal Law and Politics,” ““The White 

Man’s Burden and How He Got It,” ‘‘Some Problems of Government in Bant 
Areas,” “Native Labour,” and “The Colour Bar.” This book is an important 
contribution to the literature dealing with the race problem in Africa. = 


United States Occupation 
Haiti And Santo Domingo. ; 


On June 13, 1924, an agreement was signed between the Republic of Santo 
_., Domingo and the United States whereby the latter was to provisionally withdraw 
as its military forces from Dominican territory. On September 19, 1924, the evacu- 
ation was completed. United States marines were landed in Santo Domingo. 

eee in 1916 and occupation by the United States Government was begun. September 
ae 16, 1915, the United States and Haiti entered into a treaty whereby the United 
; States was for a period of ten years to have control of Haiti’s finances and police. 
February 28, 1916, the United States, under the terms of the treaty, took over 
the control of Haiti’s finances and police and in 1917 placed the country under — 
military rule. In 1917 the treaty was extended to cover the second ten years 
provided for in Article XVI of the treaty which is as follows: “The present treaty 
shall remain in full force and virtue for the term of ten years, to be counted from 
the day of the exchange of ratifications, and further for another term of ten years 
if, for specific reasons presented by either of the High Contracting Parties, the 
purpose of this treaty has not been fully accomplished.” It is promised that — 
the United States will withdraw from Haiti as soon as such’a move is consistent — 
with obligations incurred. Ss Se oi : g : 

In April 1922, the following brief on Haiti, signed by twenty-four prominent 

lawyers was presented to the Secretary of State: ; aT 
_ “The Seizure of Haiti by the United States. A report on the military occupa- — 
tion of the Republic of Haiti and the History of the Treaty Forced upon Her.” ee 





“Conclusions.”’ 


“1. The presence of our military forces in Haiti after the disturbances of July 
de 1915, had quieted down was violative of well-organized American princi- — 
ples. Gog pehh wa 

“227 Ehe seizure and withholding by our forces in 1915 of Haitian national - 

. funds was a violation of international law and of the repeated professions by 
responsible American government officials of our position and attitude toward _ 
‘Latin-American republics and weaker governments. f 
» “3. The imposition and enforcement of maztial law without a declaration of _ 
war by our Congress and the conduct of offensive operations in Haiti by Admiral 
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Caperton prior to the acceptance of the treaty by Haiti were equally clear viola- 
_ tions of international law and of our own Constitution. : 
eee & The methods employed by the United. States in Haiti to force acceptance 
and ratification of the treaty framed by the United States namely, the direct 
use of military, financial and political pressure, violate every canon of fair and 
eee equal dealing between independent sovereign nations and of American professions 
__~ =f international good faith. 
“5. The maintenance in Haiti of any United States military force or of the 

control exercised by treaty officials under cover of the treaty of September, 1915, 

- amounts to a conscious and intentional participation in the wrong of the original 





'- aggression and coercion. 


“6. The present native Government of Haiti, chosen in 1915, unsupported by 
any elected representatives since 1917, being now at the end of its term of office, 
no negotiations should take place with such Government which involve the future 
of Haiti or which can in any material respect affect its future. 

__“{, The functions of a department of colonies and dependencies assumed by 
the Navy Department and conferred on it by mere executive action are unau- 
__ thorized by Congress or by other sanction of law, and should be condemned as — 
~ essentially illegal-and as a usurpation of power. 
“8. We declare, without qualification, that the honor and good name of the 
- United States, the preservation of the sovereignty and cherished liberty of Haiti 
and her right to fair dealing on the part ofthe United States, as well as the possi- 
bility of assuring the continuance in the future of honorable and amicable rela- 
tions between our country and Latin-American, based on trust and confidence, 
all require: : 
(a) The immediate abrogation by the United States of the treaty of 1915, 
- unconditionally and without qualification. 
__ “(b) The holding of elections of representatives to the legislative bodies of Haiti 
~and_of a President by the free will of the people at an early day. 





friendly co-operation between the United States and Haiti upon such terms as — 
shall be mutually satisfactory to both countries and by-the methods that obtain 
between free and independent, sovereign states.” : e 

- Signed:' 

Frederick Bausman, Seattle; Alfred Beetman, Cincinnati; William H. Brynes, © 
New Orleans; Charles C. Burlingham, New York; Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Cam- 
bridge; Michail Francis Doyle, Philadelphia; Walter L. Flory, Cleveland; Ray- 

- mond B. Fosdick, New York; Felix Frankfurter, Cambridge; Herbert J. Fried- - 
man, Chicago; John P. Grace, Charleston, S. C.; Richard W. Hale, Boston; 

- Frederick A. Henry, Cleveland; Jerome S. Hess, New York; William H. Holly, 
9 -Chicago; Charles P. Howland, New York, Francis Fisher Kane, Philadelphia; 
sc George W. Kirchwey, New York; Louis Marshall, New York; Adelbert Moot, 
s Buffalo; Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C.; Nelson S. Spencer, New York; 
_ Moorfield Storey, Boston; Tyrrell Williams, St. Louis. Beet s 


Senate Committee Reports 
On Conditions ~ 

In Haiti. . ae 

A United States Senate Committee Report of June 26th, 1922 said that: “‘On 
-. the evidence before it the committee can now state— : : : 

“(1) That the accusations of military abuses are limited in point of time to a 
few months and in location to restricted area. Ra eee 

“(2) Very few of the many Americans who have served in Haiti are thus ac- 
cused. The others have restored order and tranquility under arduous condi- 
tions of service, and generally won the confidence of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try with whom they came in touch. Re Ee : 

“(3) That certain Caco prisoners were executed without trial. Two such 
cases have been judicially determined. The evidence to which reference has 
been made shows eight more cases with sufficient clearness to allow them to be- 

regarded without much doubt as having occurred. Lack of communications 
and the type of operations conducted by small patrols not in direct contact with — 
superior authority in some cases prevented knowledge of such occurrences on the ~ 
part of higher authority until it was too late for effective investigation. When 

- yeported, investigations were held with no apparent desire to shield any guilty 


















““(e) The negotiation of a new treaty with a new Haitian administration for  . 
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party. Such executions were unauthorized and directly contrary to thi 
of the brigade commanders. ee ere a Sie ee Ca = pene 
“(4) That tortures of Haitians by Americans has not in any case been esta 
lished, but that some accusations may have a foundation in excesses committe 
by hostile natives or members of the gendarmerie without knowledge of Americ 
officers. Mutilations have not been practiced by Americans. ~ Shee 
(5) That in the course of the eampaign certain inhabitants other than ba 
dits were killed during operations against the outlaws, but that such killings we: 
unavoidable, accidental, and not intentional. Sas Sos seh et oe ae 
““(6) That there was a period of about six months at the beginning of the out- 
break when the gendarmerie lost control of the situation and was not itself suffi- 
ciently controlled by its higher officers, with the result that subordinate officer: 
in the field were left too much discretion as to methods of patrol and local a 
ministration, and that it was remedied as soon as known to the brigade com- 
mander. That the type of operations necessarily required the exercise of much 
independent discretion by detachment. commanders. = ; Ba 
“(7) That undue severity or reckless treatment of natives was never counte- 
nanced by the brigade or gendarmerie commanders and that the investigatio: 
by naval authority of charges against members of the Marine Corps displays 1 
desire to shield any individual, but on the contrary an intention to get the facts. 
“(8) That the testimony of most native witnesses is highly unreliable and must 
be closely scrutinized and that many unfounded accusations have been made. 
It is also felt that in the case of aceusations of abuses committed two years ago 
now made for the first time, the delay has not arisen through any well grounded 
fear of oppression by military authority, but that many of those accusations 
affidavit form, now forthcoming, are produced at this late date because it is 
thought by those who are agitating for the immediate termination of the occup: 
tion that such accusations will create in the United States a sentiment in fav 
of such termination. In such cases the delay in making the charges and in pr 
senting the evidence weighs heavily against the truth of the charge. All sui 


ducted, that the rights of those accused will be respected, and that there will be 
no suppression of facts. When collected the facts so obtained may be weighed 
with the facts alleged in the accusation. If, when all such evidence is in, the 
committee has any reason to change any of its conclusions it will submit with the 
evidence as printed such revision of this report on the alleged military abuses as 
may be required.” : ‘ Bese 
The Occupation Haiti 
Brought To Attention 
The League Of Nations. 


Dantes Bellegarde, former Minister of Public Instruction in Haiti 
and now delegate to the League of. Nations brought before the 192. 
_ meeting of the League of Nations Associations at Lyons, France, t 

qiiestion of the Haitian occupation in the following resolutions: 
“Whereas, ‘The Government of the United States of America inter- 
vened in the domestic affairs of the Republic of Haiti in July, 1915, al- 
though the Haitian people had committed no violation of the rules on — 
pacts law and had not imperiled the lives or interests of American 
citizens. ees Peles = 
“Whereas, As a result of this intervention a convention was imposed upon the : 
Republic of Haiti, in which the Government of the United.States agreed to give 
its material aid to‘Haiti in order to develop the economic resources of the country, 
while reserving the right to name specialists to aid the technical advisers of the _ 
Haitian Government in the organization of certain public services. == 
; Whereas, this convention has not been carried out in the benevolent 
_ Spirit which was said to have inspired it, the promised aid has not been 
given, and the American officials appointed to serve in Haiti (whose 
techinal competence has often been subject to question) have exceeded — 
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their role as counselors and have transformed themselves into veritable 
dictators—which is, stated and proved in official documents transmitted 
to the Government at Washingion, cspecially in a message from the 
President of Haiti to the President of the United States, dated January 
4, 1921. 
oe _ “Whereas, The Republic of Haiti has been occupied by American troops since 
_. 1915, although it has never been at war with the United States and aithough 
f Lead peace is assured there by a local gendarmerie commanded by American 
potters. 2 : ; 
“Whereas, The unjustified prolongation of such a regime of military occupation | 
_. is at once an intolerable violation of the principles of public international law 
- and a humiliation for the Haitian nation, an attack upon its territorial integrity, 
~ and a limitation of the full exercise of its sovereignty. 


- Whereas, The Republic of Haiti is a charter member of the League of Nations 
and no people anxious for justice and respectful of law can be indifferent to the 
_ situation imposed, Be it — 
~.. “Resolved, That the International Union of Associations for the League of 
_ Nations should put the Haitian question upon the agenda of its next meeting, 
and that meanwhile it should ask all its members to interest public opinion in their 
_ respective countries in the fate of the Haitian people.” ; 
_ Apreliminary fight on whether the subject should be introduced took 
Jace, before the federation’s political commission with delegates from 
thirty nations present. Many delegates feared discussion of Haiti’s 
“appeal might increase hostility from certain quarters toward the league, 
and they endeavored to quash the resolution offered by M. Bellegarde, 
expressing the iederation’s sympathy with Haiti. M. Bellegarde won 
[to the extent that the commission was held competent to discuss his reso- 
ution, but the proposal itself was defeated. Instead, a resolution was 
adopted which noted Haiti's charges and expressed satisfaction with 
Secretary of State Hughes’ recent declarations of the United States’ . 
intention to withdraw irom Haiti as soon as such should be consistent 
‘with obligations already incurred. « one 
The United States And 
The Finances Of Haiti, = ey eae eRe 
The United States’ side of the question was stated by The New York: 
Times in an.editonal of july 2, 1924 which in addition to commenting 
on the stability of government, the improvement in agriculture, and 
anitary conditions said: “A dark picture of the American occupation 
of Haiti was painted by Dantes Bellegarde, former Haitian Minster 
o Paris, in an address to the League oi Nations Associations at Lyons 
on Monday... There was no reason whatever for the occupation, he 
declared; American control of the finances had disturbed the economic 
and political life of the country; and exports had not increased by a pen- 
-ny’s worth. : 2 ee : 
ee Taking: these allegations in order, the occupation became necessary because 
‘the Treasury defaulted in the payment of interest on foreign loans, foreign in- 
vestors were clamoring for their money, foreign Governments were threatening 
to enforce collection by seizure of the customs, and, with the murder of. Presi- 
dent Guillaume Sam in July, 1915. Port-au-Prince was plunged into chaos. 
- Supervision of the Haitian finances was imperative if economic conditions were 
~~ to be placed on a sound foundation, and it has been an honest and effective con- 
trol. Sata : ; 

= Ks to exports: not having been increased, the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Haiti tells a different story. There have been good and 

































































ated-with the republic in September, 1915, bound itself to “‘aid the Haitiar 
Government in the proper and efficient development of its agricultura 
mineral and commercial resources, and in the establishment of the finance 
of Haiti on a firm and solid basis.”’ 


In 1916-17 the exports were valued at $7,220,290; in 1917-18 at $6,276,321; 
in 1918-19 at $21,460,045; in 1919-20 at $18,990,032; in 1920-21 at $4,953,570; 
in 1921-22 at $8,696,612 and in 1922-23 at $12,128,429. The average of duties 
collected annually was $2,175,399. : nen : pease 

Revenue is derived almost exclusively from customs paid in American gol 
on exports and imports. In 1919-1920 the revenues amounted to $6,414,605 
From February 28, 1919 to February 28, 1922, the net reduction in the foreign 
indebtedness was $5,992,739. The foreign debt on February 28, 1922, was $10,. 
090,818. ; wae 


A Side Light On 
The Situation — 
In Haiti,. ee ; 
A side light on the situation in the island and a Haitian point o 
view is given in a letter by Joseph Mirault published in The New Yo 
Nation of April 20, 1924. ee 5 RAGES 
“Six weeks or so long ago some American newspaper men went’ on a naval — 
‘junket’ to Haiti for the purpose of investigating conditions in the Island. 
Haitians, not knowing anything about their intended visit, could not send a com: 
_mittee to welcome them and take them around to see the havoc the Americ ] 
occupation has wrought. They were, instead, ciceroned by the very officers a 
whose hands we have suffered so much, and who have shed Haitian blood ir 
such profusion. There is no need of telling you that the journalists were no 


shown what would have provoked the ire of the American people—in whose - 
name so many crimes have been committed. OS aes 
The day the journalists were to visit the prison, Messrs. Joliboi: 
Fils, Elie Guerin, Antoine Pierre-Paul, Georges Petit, Savain, and Le 
‘maire were locked in their cells so that they could not talk to them. On 
noticing that locked door, one of the visitors asked who the prisoner: 
behind it were. General MacDougall and Lieutenant Johnson, wh 
were showing them around, answered: ‘“Ihey are politicians who during 
the war took up arms in favor of the Germans.” 
“Mr. Pierre-Paul, who understands and speaks English, heard the conversa 

tion, and realizing what it was all about, yelled out: “It’s a lie! Come over here, 
journalists, come over here, and we will tell you all about our crimes.” ‘The re 

- porter then went nearer, and with the door between them, Mr. Pierre-Paul tol 
him how, for having denounced in the Courrier Haitien and other papers the mis 
deeds and exactions of all kinds of the occupations, they were thrown in jail over 

six months ago. ' Waaige eee 2 
“After the reporters left Lieutenant Johnson, enraged, beat the prisoners and 
exposed them naked in the yard of the prison under the hot, tropical sun. How 

long is the Washington Government going to allow its representatives to trea: 

the Haitians in such a barbarous and uncivilized way?” ee ue 





Haitian Senators 

Protest Against 

United States 

Settling Frontier Dispute. Pe 
Since the United States occupation in 1915 no sanctioned, election 

have been held. Elections constitutionally should have been held in 

January, 1924. Without the sanction of the government of occupation 

many Haitians voted and a Senate was elected, — This Senate, althoug 
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not sworn into office, met and drew up a protest against America ne- 
 gotiating in behalf of Haiti regarding a frontier dispute of long standing 


of oil have been discovered in the disputed territory. ‘The protest was 
as follows: 
Ba “The Republic of Haiti is still under the military occupation of the United 
States and the Government which rules there is not the free expression of the 
people’s will. It is the duty of the Senate to protest against the initiative of 
this Government in undertaking, in the present circumstances, to settle the 
Haitian-Dominican dispute. 
- “The Senate, in the name of the people from whom it obtains its powers, and 
- under reserve of the authority of the High Court of Justice, declares void and of 
no effect any act which transfers Haitian territory. to a foreign state, company, 
or individual without the formal consent of the authorized representatives of the 
nation; and declares that any citizen participating in such an arrangement is a 
traitor to his country. 
Signed: 3 So eee 

Cauvin, Ce’sar, Charmant, Honor’e, Sandair’e, Telemaque, Sylvain, Glemaud, 
Hudicourt, Senators.” 


ge VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Virgin Islanders ae 
Protest Against ase 
Regulations Imposed 

By United States. 


In July, 1922, a Commission from the Virgin Islands composed of 
Conrad Conera, a member of the Island Legislative Body; George A. > 
Moorhead, President of the Labor Union of the Island of St. Thomas 
and Adolph Cixto, an elected delegate, came to the United States to 
_ present a protest against the United States’ regulations with reference 
to the application of the Volstead Act-to the Virgin Islands and other 
tegulations which were causing bankruptcy. 


Mr. Rothschild Francis, Chairman of the Virgin Islands Publicity Committee 
in an article published in The Messenger Magazine for February, 1923, said that 
a bitter styuggie is now going on in the Virgin Islands for economic liberty and 
political rights. “The islanders are English-speaking, law-abiding, literate and 
‘intelligent. Still, the United States Congress has passed laws that make appli- 
cable the Volstead Act to these islands and keep in force an archaic politicalsystem _ 
that gives special rights to the few and disfranchises the many. ‘The islands are 
-wards of the Navy, and. the President is responsible for their management. The 
rights of self-expression and self-representation have been denied a people that 
‘were not conquered, but purchased by a treaty. The natives hitherto enjoyed 

better consideration under the monarchial government of Denmark, in these 
points at issue. ; 

“The United States is in duty bound to legislate so as to improve the present 
economic unrest, and to determine the islanders’ political status. And failure to 
grant them these invaluable rights, or deny the exercise thereof, is sufficient cause. 
to denounce the changed sovereignty as a bad father who demands all good things 
for himself, but denies his son the right to do likewise. 


The natives are forced, unreasonably, to perform American duties; 
but are denied American rights. Since natives are not citizens of the 
United States, is it right that they should be forced to obey one article ~ 
- of the Constitution, but are denied the privilege to use other articles 
“mentioned therein? The Act supplement to the National Prohibition 
Act places the Virgin Islands in the same line as other States and organ- 


ized territories of the United States. : — 
ae _ “The move of Congress to make the Volstead Act applicable to the Virgin Is- 
lands without the consent of the people, to my mind, violates Article 6 of the 

















between Haiti and the Dominican Republic. Reports say that traces 
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Treaty, which reads in . part: ‘If the present laws are altered the said in 
shall not thereby be placed in a less favorable position in respect to aes 
tioned rights and liberties, than they now enjoy.’ 


‘Are Virgin Islanders 
American Citizens 
Or American Subjects? 

In an open letter in March, 1923, to the United States Congress on behalf of 
the Negro inhabitants of the Virgin Islands of the United States, the Virgin — 
Island Congressional Council of New York reviews the whole situation, Tas a i 
present, of the Negro in the Virgin Islands. 

“In the first place, we invite your attention to a curious anomaly. We di 
not know whether any portion of the people of a Republic can very well be su 
jects; but we do know that the form of American government which we hav 
in the Virgin Islands does not exist anywhere else in the United States. Are 
American citizens or American subjects? The officials of the Navy Departmen 

- have answered by word and deed that we are the latter. We denur to this an 
feel that we are entitled to an authoritative decision by the Congress of the Unite 
States until which time we remain mere subjects, suffering from the same civi 
disabilities as the subjects of Hurope’s kings and. Asia’s emperors, a status no 
at all creditable to the democratic integrity of the bo which rulesa our de 
tinies.”’ 


“The people of these islands have been told. over the Ee 
Mr. Washington Williams, the Vice-Governor De Facto; and Mr. ey 
Gaffney, that the constitutional guarantees of free speech and free pres 
do not apply to them, and in accordance with this rather startling view 
of American government they have already effected several executiv 
deportations from the islands and have established a reign of terror amon 
those native editors who have published their protests against. executiv 
and judicial excesses. Under this head we invite your attention speci 
fically to the deportation of the Rev. Barrow by Governor Kittel; the 
deportation of Mr. G. H. Morenga-Bonaparte by Governor Hough; the 
harassing of Mr. D. Hamilton Jackson, editor of “The Herald” of 
Christiansted in St. Croix, and Mr. Rothschild Francis, editor of “Th 
Emanctipator;’ of Charlotte Amalia in St. Thomas; and we refer you 
honorable body to an article in ‘The Nation’ of March 7, ¥923,, entitle 
“Bayonet, Rules for Our Colonial Press,” by Arthur Warner.” 


“We are denied the right of manhood suffrage because American officials, “ae 
_ from the taxes of the American people, are administering the laws of a foreign 
country, to wit: Denmark—a situation which cannot be paralleled on the earth 
to-day.- And it is a notorious fact that whereas the 18th Amendment is rigidly — 
enforced by the officials of the Navy Department as against the natives, the 14th, 
“15th and 16th (?) receive no recognition from them.” 
“As a consequence we are denied the right to even a voice in the selection. of 
those who administer our affairs and are at present plagued with an excessive 
number of place-hunting holders of superfluous sinecures whose elimination — 
would be a decided economic gain to the taxpayers of the United States.” 
“We could easily cite many more specific grievances, but we believe that those | 
already cited will suffice. Because of these things, we respectfully urge: 
“That the Congress of the United States resume its organic prerogative to 
‘legislate for the better governance of the Virgin Islands; that you make it clear 
whether they are a portion of the United States or a subject-colony; that your — 
honorable body abolish government by the Navy Department and give us instead _ 
that civil government which alone benefits a civil status. — 
“That you look into the economic conditions of the Islands, which are appalle: 
_ing. Labor gets two days’ work a week at 35 Cents a day, while grim hunger 
takes its toil of the children of the poor. Even on no higher ground than the 
gospel of Mammon, the present economic state of these Islands must be denounced 
as an appalling and senseless wastage of wealth and of wealth-producing powers. 
“That your honorable body give to the people of these Islands ate: ot yen 
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_ Official attention as will enable you to discover that the population is self-respect- 
_ Ing, law-abiding, and industrious, whereby you may be led to ‘grapple them to © 
-_ your soul’ with the steel bonds of patriotic affection by giving them the’ chance 
_ to feel proud of being Americans.” 


United States Sends Commission 

Five Colored Men To Investigate 

Conditions In Virgin Islands. . 

In 1923 a Commission of five colored men was sent by the United 

States Government to investigate conditions in the Virgin Islands, the 

personnel of this Commission was:.George H. Woodson, Des Moines, 

Jowa, Chairman; C. H. Richardson, Richmond, Ind.; Vice-Chairman; 

Charles E. Mitchell, Institute, W. Va., Secretary; W..H. C. Brown, 
Newport News, Va.; Jefferson H. Coage, Wilmington, Delaware. 
_ The Commission made the following recommendations: 


“1. Installation of a water supply and irrigation system to meet agricultural 
and domestic needs. 

“2. Restoration of St. Thomas as a port of call with (a) the same right of foreign 
vessels to seal their wine, etc., lockers as when passing through the Panama Canal; 
(b) develop water supply to meet need of all ships. 

“3. Institute a study of preparation of bay rum that will restore its market 
standing without violating our prohibition laws. 

- “4, While the native population through their long custom of ‘‘censensual 
Marriages” are as moral as any in the West Indies, yet it is very advisable that 
all marriages should conform to our standards of martial relations. 

“5. As an aid to the development of the preceding ideal of American standards 

_we strongly urge that a system be arranged between the public schools of the Vir- 
gin Islands and such schools as Howard University, Hampton Institute, Wilber- 
force University, Tuskegee Institute, Oberlin College, Fisk University, and others 
for an exchange of teachers and scholarships for island students of from one to 
-100-each year in order that the educational systemizing be stimulated and true 
- American ideas and ideals be assimilated and encouraged on the islands as well 
as on the mainland of the United States. ¢ 
“6, The citizen status of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands should be cleared 













up. : ; 
“7. We suggest that the department of commerce make a special study of | 
the manufacturing and commercial possibilities and the department of agriculture 
of agricultural possibilities. — 
- “8. We respectfully suggest that a longer term for each governor appointed 
will be more beneficial than the shorter and more uncertain tenures in office. 
“9. Seasonal labor competition from adjacent alien islands deserves immediate 
consideration, as it generally interferes with the limited opportunities available 
to the natives, and largely explains the extremely low standard of wages.” 


_ The English Way 

_ The French Way ces 

_ Dealing With Race Problem. 
-- -‘ Mr. Robert Herrick in two articles in The New York Nation under 
date of June 11, and 18, 1924 and under the titles, ‘“he Race Problem 
in the Carribbean; I. The English Way; II. The French Way” draws 
some interesting contrasts with respect to the race problem in the United 
States and in the French and English possessions in the West Indies 
crossing ‘“The English Way’ he said: 

“Chance led me into the bare courtroom above the police station, where it 
seemed to me was dramatized quite simply the secret of English success in deal- 
ing with a so-called “inferior race,’ without riots and reprisals, without creating 
an ugly sore of the race problem. I am aware how distorted the comprehensions 
of the casual traveler are likely to be, how he smooths and foreshortens appear- 
ances, rationalizing whatever he sees to fit some preconceived formula. But 
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_ I had no preconceived formulas about the race question, and so I give what ] 
saw and felt for what it may be worth. 


“The white judge, the sole white person beside myself in the courtroom, for 
that matter the sole white man I saw in the town that d4y, was not an especially — 
clever person; in fact, rather dull and commonplace. But he was so fair,sohon- _ 
est, so determined to do “the right things,’’ without a trace of conscious superiori- 
ty either of race or of function! And the attitude of the colored people crowded 
into the stuffy courtroom reflected this attitude of the white judge. They were — 

- orderly, serious, quiet.” : a 























It was apparent that they knew justice would be done, not only be- 
tween themselves and the law, but between themselves and members — 
_ of the “superior race.’’ Court adjourned for three weeks. The faded — 
little white man in the correct English gentleman’s riding costume gave 
some instructions to his Negro clerk, walked out of the courtroom, mount- 
ed his horse, and rode off.”’ . 


“This, I knew, was not an idyllic and isolated case. Something very much 
like it was taking place throughout the thousand-mile reach of British islands in — 
the Carribbean. Sometimes with a colored magistrate behind the bench, for — 
already the English are appointing colored judges just as they have for a long © 
time admitted colored people to the civil services (until to-day the great majority” 
even of the more responsible posts are filled by them). Of course the police, in- 
cluding their officers, are black, and the court officials. That has not always, 
been so, but two generations ago a wise English governor of one of the colonies — 
pronounced the self-evident truth that as these tropical lands must inevitably © 
some day belong to the black people, they being already by numbers and by — 
adaptation to their environment dominant, it was advisable to admit members « 

_ of the “inferior race’’ to all possible government.” pene. 


“T had two stock questions that I put to the white officials I met: 
“How many crimes of violence have occurred in your jurisdiction in the - 
last two'years?”’ Sometimes they had to go back four and five years © 
to find a case of first-class assault or murder. The attorney general 
recalled one atrocious case that he had persecuted in three years. Com-~ 
pare that with Chicago or New York, or for that matter any rural district. 
of a similar density of population, either North or South, in the United 
States!” So 


“My other question was: “Can a white woman of the upper class go safely 
anywhere at any time of day or night in your island unescorted?” The answer 
to this was a stare of surprise. “Of course! Why not?” When one realizes 
that the country districts in these islands because of their lofty mountains and 
poor roads are often much more remote from the centers than the distance in 
miles would indicate, it seems to an American unbelievable that ‘‘the usual crime”’ ; 
is practically unknown in these colonies. Better evidence perhaps than hearsay __ 
is the fact that white women live on country plantations, at times alone except 
for black servants. I recall what a Northern white man living in Williamsburgh, _ 
Virginia, once told me in.all seriousness, that no “respectable’”’ white woman ever 
dared to walk outside the narrow confines of the town, unaccompanied. What 
has taught the colonial black to be so much less bestial than his American cousin? 
Oris he? Is the “usual crime” a form of perverted imagination or an excuse for ~ 
race tyranny?” : & 


“The French Way.” 


“It is a commonplace that the French (and Southern Europeans 
generally) evince no such instinctive repugnance to the black race as 
the Anglo-Saxon; they intermarry with colored peoples and admit them 
quite freely to civil equality, even to a sort of ‘social equality. ‘The 
French colonials, during the days of slavery, endeavored unsuccessfully — 
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to keep the white stock pure by making stringent laws against the freeing 
of black women for the purpose of marriage, but to how little avail the 
sight of the present highly varied colored population is evidence. 


The fact was that the French colonial in those illicit relations with dark women 
_ which all colonial societies have suffered was much kinder, more humane, more 
open, and less ashamed of his irregular establishments than his English neighbors. - 
For example, in the old days it was customary for the white man to give land or 
~ houses to his colored mistress, to admit the relationship. As a consequence, 
one finds that to-day the colored offspring of miscegenation will speak with pride 
of his white father or grand-father. Instead of becoming neither a good white 
_ nor a good black, as the American has it, the French mixed blood is conscious of 
a superiority, and whether due to a real improvement of stock or to the benefit 
of a better upbringing, the lightly colored folk are the ones to be found in responsi- 
-xble positions, in trade and in the civil service. In fact if there is ever a race con- 
_ flict in the French islands it will come about because of competition for control - 
between the pure blacks, the plantation hands, who are less advanced, and the 
_ mixed breed who are socially conscious and ambitious—not between the white 
_»- and the black. For here, as in the English Antilles, the white has already prac- 
_ tically given over the hopeless struggle for racial dominance. Their numbers 
are falling every decade, and their wealth. 


~_ “Two obvious agencies have assisted in creating the French colored 
Civilization—the Catholic Church and the public schools. The French 
colonies are saturated with Catholicism. Not even in Brittany is the 
wayside shrine, the wayside cross, the calvaire as common as in Martini- 
‘que. And whatever else one may find-to say about Catholicism it in- 
_ culeates in its lowliest representatives a spirit of Christian equality.” 


“The first question the American traveler is asked in Martinique by both white 
and colored, asked with curiosity and agitation, is: “‘What is your country going 
to do with us? Will the United-States take the French Antilles in payment of 
war debts?” 

“Why should the handing over of these lovely, fertile islands to the United 
States be the unmitigated disaster that it unquestionably would be to their present. 
inhabitants? The answer to this question reveals the secret of our failure in 
_ handling our own race problem and the success of the French way with the same 
problem. Ignoring the economic working of the Eighteenth Amendment in a> 
rum-making territory (which has largely devastated the Virgin Islands we bought 
-_ from the Danes and which would simply prostrate Martinique and Guadeloupe) 
the graver reason is that our prejudices unfit us to govern or assimilate a colored 
“people. - We should inevitably create another and worse Porto Rican sore, and 
ruin something fine of great promise if permitted to work itself out, and that is 
the creation of a French colored civilization. 


The root of that civilization is the frank acceptance of what we 
hypocritically shudder at and surreptitiously practice, miscegenation. 

- We have a huge literature, probably largely unscientific, on race hybridi- 

_ zation, and the popular mind in America is so clouded on this subject, 
‘so closed, and so inflamed that we should consider and treat the popula- 

_ tions of these islands merely as “‘niggers,’’ offending their pride, ignoring 
“their just claims to individuality, probably trying to suppress their lan- 
guage, as we are engaged in suppressing Spanish in Porto Rico. 

We are the most intolerant people in the world, as we have recently demon- 
strated to the Japanese, and the most ignorantly prejudiced, as we are engaged 
in demonstrating in Haiti. In Martinique and Guadeloupe we should have a 
more advanced people to deal with than in either Haiti or Porto Rico, and one 
that the usual American administrator would not have the imagination to under- 3 
seh hope for these French foster children, as in a somewhat different way 

it is for the English colored populations, is to be allowed to extend self-rule, to 
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develop themselves in a climate to which they are admirably adapted— V 
the expense of less sugar, cocoa, limes. The world needs the harmonious develc 
ment of the culture of these mixed white and black people far more than it need 
more sugar and other tropical riches. It needs the gaiety, the beauty, the vivi 
color sense of the French mulatto—another demonstration of the age-old fac 
that white and black have mingled without terrible consequences, as among th 
Mediterranean peoples. And America needs the object lesson which the French 
are giving of a possible humane solution of the race problem.” - : eons 


POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. Eas 











' ISLANDS Nation to Which 
They Belong alee 
White 

| 2 
Bahamasiass =? 2s Great Britain === | = 12-000), 47 000} — 5 
Barbados! ss: 22 a. Great Britain _-____-- 20 000) 180,368). 
Guba are aes Republic 52 =- == 2 153 ,886 745 ,019} 2 
Grenada 225s ae ee Gfeat<Britain ase a es 5 cap eter eal ore 
Guadeloupe... ____- HV ANCO: epee Se ae a Praesent yee ae fie 
Haiti <3 ope ye Rep HDG eee eres 500} 2,500 ,000} 2 
Jaa Ca. eee ee Great (Britain== 25/25 17 ,000 868 ,000} 
Leeward Islands___-|Great Britain _____ pa toes, Ness ence ae a ae -*127 ,000 
Martinique. _____2_ TANGO ad Fe a gs ee i | eae *194 ,00! 
Porto Rico S245 United States________ 948,709) 351 ,062} 1.99 
St. Ducasse ‘Great Britain________|_ ic Ree CSA ate eee | 
S7 Vincents einer Great Britain_.______|_ Se Rees oe ae ee 
Santo Domingo_— :_|Republic___..___-___|-~-._=_=--| 1,000,000) *1 ,CC0,0¢ 
Prinidad sors 2-24 238 Greet sb rae ee ease pe ee eee =e 

24 ,486 





***Virgin Islands___|United States__._.____|. 1,922 


bl 





*Chiefly Negroes. ae ee pase es = ; 
**Composition of population see below, Discription of Santo Domingo. 
***Hormerly Danish West Indies. : ‘ : 


Monument Unveiled ie Ere 
To. France’s Black Troops. — Se eae 


; On July 13th, 1924 there was unveiled at Rheims a memorial to th 
black French troops who took part in the war. The monument, of whicl 
a replica has already been set up at Bamako, in the French Sudan, repre- 

_ sents a group of four African sous-Lieutenants, in front of whom stands 
a guard carrying a French Colonial flag, and is the work of M. Morea 

Vauthier. It is situated on the Boulevard Henri-Vasnier, the site of t 

trenches occupied by the Sengalese during defence of Rheims in 1918. 

In_a speech full of praise for the troops, General Archinard, the conqueror of 
the French Sudan, gave a brief account of their achievements, touching especially 
on the part played by the Senegalese under General Mazillier, who showed high _ 
courage and contributed greatly to the final victory. Iffurther proof of the valor 
of the Colonial troops were needed, he said, it was afforded by the virulence of 
the German propaganda against their participation in the War. The Colonial 
troops of all units fighting before Rheims in the defence during May, June and aan 
July, 1918, represented a dozen bataillons—not quite a tenth of the total present — 

but they had proved themselves terrible to the enemy. They had fought for 
love of France, who had treated them with sympathy and justice, putting them 
on the same footing as her other children, and, after recounting a number of 
individual acts of bravery, General Archinard said that they justified the memor- 
able phrase of one of the Senegalese who accompanied Marchand’s expedition 












across Africa: “I am black, but I have a white heart.” 


> 





Under Her Flag. 
_ Under the law of January, 1921, the old territorial divisions of the 


active army are done away with altogether, except for home defense 





_ units, and formations are raised from all over the Empire without dis- 
tinction of territory of race. That is why we meet all over France and 
French Africa the bataillon mixte, in, which Frenchmen and Negroes 
serve side by side with equal chances of promotion. It must be confessed 
that the experiment works extraordinarily well. Here we see the irrecon- 

2 silable difference between the French outlook and the British. Germans 

who see in the presence of West African blacks at Mainz a terrible at- 
tempt to humiliate and insult therh, American tourists to Paris who cry 
out against black men sitting down in trams and cafes with them, are 
blind to what is the guiding movement in France’s scheme of national 


- The attitude and policy. of France with respect to the black races under her 
flag was stated as follows by Prime Minister Poincare when he said in the French 
_ Assembly: “France does not distinguish between the races living under her 
__ flag. In many of her old possessions she has even given to the native inhabitants ~ 
all the perogatives of French nationality. This is notably the case in the Antilles 
_ and I do not need to say to you that, in the eyes of the Government and the re- | 
_ public, there are not two categories or classes of citizens. ‘ 
“Tf the Government has chosen not to use black troops for the occupation of 
__ the Ruhr, it is certainly not that it has ceased reprobating the abominable calumn- 
ies but because it thought it wiser not to furnish, for the time being, any pretext 
for a propaganda which it will continue combating wherever it shows itself but 
which unhappily has penetrated even among peoples that are our friends.” 


. Foreign Guests Not To Forget 
Bound To Respect 
French Customs And Laws. 


- The display of race prejudice by many American Tourists and the 
attempt to force color line customs in public places cause the Petz Bleu, 
_a Paris newspaper, to demand that tourists agencies. insist that their 
_ patrons respect the customs of the country in which they are sojourning; — 
continuing, this paper said: ‘“These Americans behave as vulgar persons, 
their riduculous aversion for men of color contains no excuse. They are 
not at home but in our country, which is an entirely different affair. The 
protest of these individuals, devoted to white integralism, merited a- 
severe lesson, and it is to be regretted one was not given which would make 
them see all colors. It is unfortunate that it was not made apparent 

that a Frenchman, whatever his color, is worth at least any foreign tour- 

ist.”’ : . 

£ Four: Americans about to board a sight-seeing bus in Paris objected to the 

presence within the car of some cadets from the Freujus Military School, which 

France maintains for officer-aspirants from colonial Africa. The Americans 

demanded expulsion of the cadets, were repulsed and declined to take seats with- 

‘in the car. Some members of the Chamber of Deputies, hearing of the incident, 
lodged a protest with the Foreign Office. The Minister of Foreign Affairs re- _ 
plied publicly as follows: “Foreign guests, forgetting they are our guests and 
-- bound to respect our customs and laws, recently on several occasions have forcibly 
--__ manifested their aversion to seeing colored men born in French colonies sit by 
Ee their side in public places. They have even gone to the length of demanding 
their expulsion in insulting terms. If such incidents are repeated, punishment 


_ -will be exacted.” 



















~—~enit Negro representatives from the United States, from the West Indies 
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It was reported that, at the Fourth Congress of the Third or Com- 
munist Internationale, held at Moscow, Russia, in 1922, there were pres- 


from West Africa and South Africa. 


Important Features Of 
The Situation In Africa Se 
With Respect To Natives. Rah. 


In the pages which follow, an extended summary of conditions in 
Africa as they are affecting the Natives are given. A brief summary — 
of this survey is that: . - ; ve 

1. There is a notable tendency for Missionary Societies: 

(a). To co-operate with each other, and to eliminate competition. 
(b) To co-operate with colonial Governments. 
(ce) ‘To give more recognition to the Native Worker and to use him more in 
missionary effort. se 
(d) To show more of a disposition to work with and not for the Natives. 
(e). To place more emphasis on the practical side of religion, that is, on educa- 
tion, health and economic improvement. wee 

2. There is a growing disposition of colonial governments: 

(a) To give more recognition to native laws and customs. 

(b) To give more opportunity for the expression of native opinion. ye 

(c) To give the natives more voice in those matters which politically and in — 
other ways affect them. pe 

(d) To do more for the general welfare of the natives, that is through educa 
tion, health, and economic developrent. — se 

3. There is a growing tendency of the,Natives: = See 

(a) To express their desires and aspirations and to demand what they think 

is their due. i ; a 

(b) To organize for political and economic advancement. =a 

4. There is a growing spirit of inter-racial co-operation, particularly inthe Union 

of South Africa. This is manifested by: ; es 

(a) The tendency to consult with the natives with respect to proposed legisla- 

tion and laws affecting them. In former days the custom was to enact laws and 
then inform the natives that the laws had been enacted. os 
(b) The formation of committees and other agencies for inter-racial co-opera- — 

tion. Such committees under the title of ‘“Native Welfare Organizations’ have 
been organized in many parts of the Union of South Africa. Religious denomina- 

~~ tions are also active in this work. ae: 











Nations of Africa : 
Differ Among Themselves 
More Than Nations Of Europe. 


Dr. James H. Dillard, President of the Jeanes and Slater Boards on his 
return recently to America from a trip to Africa as a member of the Com- 
mission to study Educational conditions in East Africa said: ‘“The thing 
that impressed me most in Africa was the tremendous variety of nations.” _ 
‘The nations differed among themselves more than the nations of Europe ~ 
—in habits, custom, language, and religion.’’ ‘‘Another striking thing 
is the improvement in the condition of the women. The men used to 
do the fighting and the women do the work. Of their own accord this 
has stopped.” ‘This is a great step forward. . . 

“The one thing that struck me on the way down the coast is the determination 
of the natives to have an education. They are going to have it. . I went out in: 
the country and saw what the people themselves were doing. Those people are 
finding that there is something that helps to keep their interest; that is educa- - 
tion, and they are determined to get it. Missionary students have started 
schools. There was a native college in South Africa where the students who — 
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=e attended had to pass an examination harder than any college in America. There 
lished there. 


: Advisory Committee 
Native Education 
British African Possessions. 


In July, 1928, an Advisory Committee on Native Education in the British 
Tropical African Dependencies was established. The members of the Com- 
mittee are appointed for three years and are: The Parliamentary Under-Sec- 

_Yetary for the Colonies (chairman). The Right Reverend A. A. David, Bishop 
of Liverpool: The Right Reverend Bishop Bidwell (nominated by the, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminister). Sir James Currie (formerly Principal of Gordon 

College, Khartoum, and Director of Education in the Sudan, director of the 

_ Empire Cotton Growing”Corporation). Sir Frederick Lugard. Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
~~ Secretary of the International Missionary Council; Sir Herbert Read, Assistant 

Under-Secretary of State, Colonial’ Office; Sir Michael Sadler, Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford; and Major H. Vischer, formerly Director of Education 
in the Northern Provinces of Nigeria. The terms of reference of the Committee 
are: To advise the Secretary of State for the Colonies on any matters of native 
education in the British Colonies and Protectorates in Tropical Africa which may 
from time to time be referred to them, and to assist him in advancing the progress. 
of education in those Colonies and Protectorates. ! 


_ Educational Commissions 
_ Investigate Conditions 
In East Africa. . 


Beginning in January, 1924, an Educational Commission visited East Africa: 


Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund, head of the Commission; Dr. James H. Dillard 
of the General Educational Board and President of the Jeanes and Slater Funds p 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agriculturalist and Botanist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; Professor J. E. K. Aggrey, a native of the Gold Coast and for- 
merly a Professor in Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C.; Dr. Garfield Williams, 
Educational Secretary of the Church Missionary Society; James W. C. Dougall, 
of Scotland; and George B. Dillard. 


: The Commission was organized and sent out through the co-opera- 
_tion of the Phelps-Stokes Fund with the International Education Board, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the Conference of Mission- 
“ary Associations of Great Britain and Ireland, the Committee of Refer- 


- directly concerned in Africa. About eight months were spent in the 
_ investigation, which included Abyssinia,” Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, 


Protuguese Hast Africa. ‘The purpose of the Commission was to inquire 
as to the extent to which the social, hygienic, economic, and mental 
_ heeds of the natives are being met by the present educational undertak- 

ings, and to suggest ways in which a closer adaptation of educational 
undertakings can be brought about. 





_ Severe Restrictions Imposed On 

_ Colored Persons From United States 
_Entering South Africa © 

To Do Mission Or Educational Work. 


During the year 1922 the Commission on Native Affairs of the 








eases of non-Europeans from America entering the Union for mission or 


_ Were seventy genuine college students, and a fine medical school is to be estab- 


The personnel of the Commission was: Dr. Thomas Jesse J ones, Educational © 


_ Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 


ence and Counsel of the United States and Canada, and Governments — 


Union South Africa was asked by the Government to enquire into certain — 
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educational purposes and to recommend some policy. ‘This the Con 
‘mission did and suggested the following conditions of entrance into the 
Union by Native workers from outside: Sn 

- “That no colored mission or other social worker among Natives be allowed to 


enter South Africa until the Government has satisfied itself that: 
(a) There is real need for the work and that this work can best be done by 
such person. : i: 
(b) The incomer attach himself to an accredited and approved. European con- 
trolled organization, which will undertake, under sureties, if necessary, to be 





_ sion to remain.” 

International Missionary Council 
Adopts Resolution Regarding Admission . 
Negro Missionaries To Africa. ses ne ae = 
The International Missionary Council in its meeting held at Oxford, 
England, July, 1923, adopted a resolution in regard to the admission of 
- Negro missionaries to Africa. = ae 
“The Council is of the opinion that both in order to meet the need of Africa 
peoples and as an outlet for the missionary zeal and an expression of the mis- 
sionary responsibility of the Negro communities in the United States and other 
countries outside of the African continent, opportunity should-be given to Christ 
ian Negroes in these countries, who are qualified for such service, to share in the — 
evangelization and education of the peoples of Africa and elsewhere. In view 
of the political and social difficulties, greater in some parts of the continent than 
others, in the way of giving effect to this policy and of the trying and exacting 
conditions under which the Negro missionaries will in most cases have to work, 
the Council believes that special care should be exercised in the selection, train- 
ing and testing of such missionaries in order that those missionaries who go out 
may by proving their fitness bring about the opening of the doors more widely. 
It is further the conviction of the Council that to secure the best results from the 
sending out of Negro missionaries it is desirable that all possible help, co-op era- 
tion and sympathy be extended to them by their white colleagues.. Inasmuch 
as Negro missionaries from outside Africa will in most cases be working as aliens 
under foreign governments, this circumstance should receive careful considera- 
tion by the bodies sending them and by the Negro missionaries themselves, who 
should recognize the necessity of maintaining that scrupulous loyalty to the gov: ; 
erning power which is expected by governments from all alien missionaries and 
laid down as a requirement in many existing regulations. Close attention to 
this. matter is in view of the Council an indispensable condition of the successful 
carrying out of the desired policy.” ; =A BD eee ess Seem 
Every phase of the African situation from the standpoint of the African at 
home,.the African student abroad, the White man in Africa, the American Negro, 
and the missionary was carefully considered at the Fifth Annual Conference of 
the African students Union held at Tuskegee Institute February 22-24,1924. 
The following was issued: : Set 
‘In view of the problems of the relationships of the various agencies at work — 
for the development of a Christian Africa—we urge that a commission represent- 
ing the Church Boards, the Missionaries, the Students’ Union, other Christian 
Movements, and all other groups concerned, be called together by the Fellowship 
of the Friends of Africa to make a study of the whole problem and to enable each 


group to understand the attitude and view point of the other.” 
The Liga : Si ese 
Africana. ; et State 
This is a Federation of all the indigenous associations scattered throughou 
the five provinces of Portuguese Africa. Its headquarters are _ ee 
paper read at the second Pan-African Congress at Paris in 1921 by Nicolas Santos- 
Pintos says, “This Liga Africana, which functions at Lisbon in the very heart of 












Portugal so to: speak, has a commission from all the other native organizations 



















and knows how to express to the government in no ambiguous terms but in a high- 
_ ly dignified manner all that should be said to avoid injustice or to bring about 
_ the repeal of harsh laws.” Its primary object however appears to be economic, 
to develop co-operation, economic foresight, and to establish both industrial — 
_ and literary schools. 
Manifestations Of é 
A New Outlook 
a East Africa. et 
_ In East and Central Africa educated and partly educated Natives 
are rapidly developing a new outlook and claiming a fuller place in affairs. 
‘A native paper, Sekanyola (The Stork that looks out on the World), © 
_ written in Luganda, the majority of its contributors being Baganda, is 
ssued in Nairobi and has a rapidly growing circulation. Native associa- 
ions formed within the last year or two are giving the African opportuni- 
ty for the expression of ambitions or grievances. In July the Govern- 
ment in Kenya began the issue of Habari, a monthly newspaper partly 
in English, partly in Swahili, to give information on government, social 
and agricultural matters, and news. : 
__. A draft measure has recently been introducedin Kenya to empower the Gov- _ 
_ ernor to set up, at his discretion, in each reserve, District Native Councils, which 
_ will provide a medium for the expression of native opinion. : 
___ Movements towards greater national self-expression are evident in Uganda 
in church synods and councils as well as in secular affairs. A feature of the past 
__year has been the increased devolution of responsibility upon African clergy, 
who have the supervision of their fellow-clergy within 3 out of 12 large districts 
» into which the diocese is divided. — 











_ Native Problems 
_ In East Africa. oe Rec: 
- ‘The Native Problems in Eastern Africa are summarized by C. W.. 
Hobley in The Jowrnal of the African Society for April, 1923. _ He pointed 
out that there is the problem of the education of the natives. Other 
problems are:- : 
: (1) Land question. Hach tribe occupies and holds a certain area which is 
_ the land of the tribe. Establishing of native reserves has caused alarm as to 
- future needs and the security of native land tenure. Resolved that the Govern- 
- ment give some form of written guarantee. (2) The problem of detribalized 
natives. .(a) Natives who have left their homes and for one cause or another 
_ have remained away for a considerable time have become Christians and Mo-. 
- hammedans. (b) Natives of other territories coming into and residing in a terri- 
tory belonging to a particular tribe. (3) The problem of native taxation. ; Dis- 
satisfaction is expressed at the large increase during the past five years in the 
amount of native taxes imposed. _ 


se ‘The question of native land tenure was recently considered for Kenya 
— Colony in which there are native reserves for Uganda and for Nyasaland. | 
In Kenya Government is hastening the delimitation of the native reserves. 
In Uganda, a formal announcement guaranteed the setting aside of lands 
sufficient for the requirements, present and future. In N yasaland the 
~ recommendations were formulated with a view of giving the native a feel- 
_ ing of security of tenure on the area on which he has chosen. to settle. In 
West Africa the administration of the land subject to Government con- 
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‘trol is almost entirely in the hands of the native authorities. There: isi, 
no question of depriving the natives of the right of collection of the sylban 
produce. In the West African Colonies other than Nigeria, the general — 
principle is that all land in Colony belongs to the Native Community. 


The Indian Problem : 
In Kenya Colony. 


The Indians in Kenya Colony are demanding complete equality of 
status with the Europeans. One objection is that if given the fullfran- 
chise they would rule Kenya, because they would be in the majority. 
The Indians already have partial representation in the Kenya Legisla-— 
ture. ‘The representation in the legislature is for the 10,000 whites of — 
colony, 11 members; for the 22,000 Indian, 5 members; for the 10,000 — 
Arabs, 1 member. ‘The 2,500,000 Natives in the colony are represented © 


by one Christian Missionary (white). * 


The London Spectator for May 5, 1923 said of the Indian Question in Kenya, 
“The central issue is whether it is or is not for the future good of Kenya that the 
claims of the Indians to the common franchise and full political power should be 
granted. If they should be granted how could the same rights conceivably be — 
withheld from the educated African natives, some of whom itis said show marked 
intellectual promise? As a matter of logic and justice it would not be possible 
to make this distinction, though the Indians seem to regard it as quite a natural — 
thing to do. But if both Indians and natives obtained the common franchise 
there would almost certainly be an end of British rule with all its characteristics — 
of justice, energy, honesty and peace. The Indians do, indeed, speak of safe- — 
guards for the preservation of British authority, but we do not know of any that — 
could be lasting or effective under the conditions which they postulate.” sa 
















‘An African Point Of View : 
With Respect To Kenya Problem. ae 
An African point of view with respect to the Kenya problem is given as follows _ 

in The Gold Coast Leader for November 3, 1923. ‘“The conflict between’British 

and Indian opinion in the Kenya controversy is being fought on the color line. 
Both sides agree that the questions in dispute are whether race is the best test 

of fitness for political rights in tropical Africa, and whether in a country contain- 

ing people of several races, the political, economic, social, and religios boundaries __ 
between them should be turned so far as possible into permanent barriers. é 


Whatever other battles the twentieth century may see fought we 
may be sure that few will be so long, so fluctuating, and so bitter as those 
fought along the color line. Why? Because, as human nature goes, — 
no peoples as they advance in intelligence and enterprise are going tose 
accept a position of permanent inferiority in a given community. ni 


_A more important point to remember is that it is only through the extension _ 
of political rights to Indians that Africans can hope themselves to win them. —_ 
That is obvious; and we have pointed out before that the talk about protecting 
African interests in the claim of the white settlers is the merest camouflage. = 

If, as now seems inevitable, the Natives of Eastern Africa are to be thrust into 
the ranks of the proletariat and into the lowest grade of all, to labor for four 
pence a day on land in their own country given to strangers, then the best help 
ses friends can give them is to procure for them the means to their own libera- — 

ion. 


The problem of the African Continent is as to whether great Britain can com- 
mand the moral fibre to insist and be obeyed that in all British Territory, Domin- — 
ion or otherwise, the African shall have a square deal, politically and economically, 
and possess his land and his soul in safety. And it is a_grave problem, raising 
issues which might shake the foundations not only of the Empire but of Christen- 
dom and civilization.” as 
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: Natives Advised : 
To Stay On The Soil 
_ And Be Patient And Helpful. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught recently Governor General of South 


_ Africa in responding to an address from chiefs, headmen and people at 
- King William’s Town said: 

“By. establishing Native Councils and consulting conferences of Native repre- 
sentatives,” continued Prince Arthur, ‘The Government is endeavoring to teach 
you how to manage your own affairs under its guidance. You have thus advant-— 
ages, educational and other, which enable you to take your own part in this move- 
ment. But be not deceived by the thought that progress will come from mere 
book-learning. No man and no people can live by mere knowledge alone. To- 
the work of the brain must be added the work ofthe hands. I understand the 
Government of the Union is appointing men who will go among you and teach 
you better methods of farming. I think this is a very valuable factor in your 
life, and I strongly advise you to make the very best use you can of this opportuni- 
ty. You are mainly a pastoral and agricultural people and your best interests, 
it seems to me, lie in your development through the improvements of the methods. 
by which you farm, and the application of scientific knowledge to the work of your 
hands. I would remind you as a parting message, that you cannot hope to at- 
tain in a couple of generations to the standard of civilization which the white 
race have only achieved after centuries of struggle and never ceasing effort. You 
must be patient and helpful, not troublesome or obstructive. You must re- 
member ae many laws which appear irksome and unjust are really meant for 
your good, : : 


racrease Of Native Population 
And Demands Of Industry os 
_ Drawing Native From The Soil. 


In an address delivered to the Lovedale students, Senator Dr. — 
~ Roberts dealt with four aspects of the Native problem which are engaging i 
_ the attention of the Government; the influx of Natives to the large indus- 
trial centres; the land question; Native Education; and the various social — 
and political movements which have grown up during the past few years. 


The influx to the towns was due to in large part, he held, to the steady increase 


of the Native rural population, and the consequentjover-crowding of the villages, 
and also to the need of money to meet the demands of increasing civilization. — 
_.. With regard to the delicate and difficult question of the land Dr. 
Roberts indicated what had been done by the Beaumont, Stubbs and 
Scully commissions in the way of demarcating areas. He stated that the 
Native Affairs Commission had placed the matter in the forefront of their 


¥; 


~ considerations. 
xe With regard to the peculiar movements afoot in certain directions, Dr. Roberts 





warned his hearers against foolish things being said in connection with the de- i 
mands for more wages, more land, or more political power. In these questions . 


the heart of thoughtful Europeans, he assured them, is with them and he urged 
them not to mistrust their white fellow citizens. Both races were here to stay, 
and the future depended very greatly on the relation that existed between them. 
To secure a great future mutual confidence and understanding were necessary. 


_ False Standards Of Living 
And The ““Biack Peril” 
So-Called. 
a _ The South African Outlook (Lovedale), in its issue of December 1, 
me 1922, said: 
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“Formerly the term ‘Black Peril’ described with vivid exactitud 
the ever present danger to which a small settler community, surrounded 
by savage neighbors, overwhelmingly in the majority, lay exposed. Con 
noting too often assault, outrage, and massacre, it was a synonym for 
barbarism, pure and simple in conflict with civilization. That ‘‘peril,”’ 
if not already past, is rapidly receding. But to-day it is by a new and 
very unconvincing form of the Black Peril that some would arouse our 
fears. By an illogical and altogether unwarranted distortion of the facts 
the term Black Peril is now applied (not as of old to barbarism) but tc 
the progress of the Black Races, along the lines of industrial develop 
ment! Having feared the Natives because of their lack of civilization 
we are now shewn the greater danger of their repairing this deficiency 
having dreaded their savagery, we are now asked to dread equally their 
lack of savagery! vA eee 


The real root of the whole problem must be traced to the growing prevalence __ 
of false standards of life among us. There is a certain rapidly increasing-type 
of White man who finds no joy in his work. If he could drop it and still live he 
would do so. For such, work is not a thing that gives zest to life and makes 1 
“worth while:” it is the price to be paid, in drudgery and boredom, for the real 
joys which lie outside it. eee Bees 
He would not mind others becoming proficient in the work that he himself 
despises if only their efficiency did not bid fair to jeopardize his own position. 
If it is a question of “enforced” labour for the Natives, the White man rants abou’ 
the Dignity of Labour—for those who, forced into it, secure his ease. But when 
the Native is acquiring (or, in some few cases, has acquired) that dignity, the 
employer’s attitude then is that the “dignity” gained should be its own sufficient 
reward; and should it threaten to be more than an empty one—to do more, in 
fact, then secure unearned increment to himself (the White man)—he clamors 
for colour bars. ele Fes fine 


- The Race Problem 

In South Africa. = 2; See 
ae Mr. Harold Wodson, editor of The Natal Advertiser, of Durham, 
Natal, in an article in May, 1922 in The New York Times Current History 
Magazine under the title ‘South Africa’s Perilous Race Problem” said: — 
“Since union was accomplished twelve years ago the total popula- 
tion has increased by 1,064,000; the white population by 272,000, the 
Bantu by 780,000, and the Asiatic by 12,000. The white increase, of. 









course, includes settlers and immigrants from overseas. 
The position of the white man in South Africa is not that of a virile _ 
newcomer elbowing out a dying aboriginal race. The Bantu is fecund.. 
He is tremendously loyal to his tribal system, which estimates wealth © 
in terms of cattle and wives; and now that his males are no longer perio- © 
dically decimated by warfare, his increase is likely to survive in yet more ae 
ominous numbers than hitherto. Industrialism, it is true, is one of the — 
lesser handmaids of decimation. Other European vices also. play their 
part. Nevertheless, unless white settlers come to Africa in very con- — 
siderable numbers in the near future, the investment of this output of | ¢ 
_ civilization by its potential enemies will become yet closer. Every ee 
_ natural factor’is on the side of the aboriginal. The only hope of redress _ 
in number, so far as the white man is concerned, depends on colonization — 
in the Union from the densely peopled areas of Europe, and colonization, — 
sadly enough, is for political reasons, in strong disfavor in the Union at 
the present time. ea eeeaT = rae: 
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oDiminution = | 
G.Vitility oS . 
Native Life. © ter. 
__ There is a white aristocracy of.a million and a half souls. Con- 
ronting that aristocracy is the menacing and growing volume of native 
life whose increasing contact with the white civilization is weakening . 
-tather than strengthening the regard in which the white man is held. 
Native life detects no diminution in its own virility. It sees that its numbers 
are increasing in a greater ratio than the white man’s increase. Education and 
the association of its leaders with Western theories are deepening daily a feeling 
_ that the native African has a destiny other than merely to fetch and carry for 
_ white men for all time. He sees a rigid resolve on the part of all but a negligible 
___ few Europeans to deny him access to any but the rudest forms of employment, 
and to forbid him to use the technical knowledge which—as in the gold mines on 
the Rand, for instance—long association with white overseers and workers has 
given him. His tribal system is inevitably breaking up as he merges more and 
more in the Western Ways which are being imposed on South Africa; and nothing 
_ has been put in its place. This, too, alarms him. 
The tendency of these things is to breed suspicion that Western ideals 
rest on an a priori assumption that he has no future apart from the white 
“Iman, and race consciousness is too deeply implanted in him for him to 
accept this view without demur. 





‘Suggestions As To Policy 
With Respect To 
Indians, Natives, And Whites. . & 
In civilizations the Aboriginal and the Asiatic are as dissimilar as 
‘an be. Were such a thing ever to occur that the black man in Africa 
‘rose against Western civilization, the natural place of the Indian would 
be alongside the white man and against barbarism. But the prevailing — 


view in South Africais that colour is the only test of civilization, and that 


there is no civilization where there is not a white skin “Ihe economic 
dread, too, that the non-European, if encouraged in the paths of Western 
progress, will undersell and underlive the white man and eventually drive 
him out of the country, is responsible for the deep-seated objections to 
any liberal legislation on colour questions. The Asiatic, of course, is hated 
-and dreaded most but the fear regarding the black manis only momentari- 


ly less because he has so much further to go before he really becomes 


a competitive factor against the European. 
: If, for political or other reasons, European South Africa does not intend to 
_ increase its numbers by immigration, the rational policy to pursue would seem to 
be to bring the Indian along, by easy stages, to be a willing and capable adjunct 
of European civilization against forces which might at any hour lapse back to 
barbarism. But the fetichof colour absolutely precludes this, and in the only 
~ considerable European settlement in Africa the white man is pursuing a course 
more likely to provoke coalitions against him than to strengthen the slender hold 

he has on the sub-Continent. 


Black Workers 

And The Strike . 3 

2On The-Rand.= =... 5 

‘Tn the first part of 1922, there was a strike of white workers against 
the mine owners on the Rand, which in its extent and violence amounted 
- to arevolt. The military were called out to suppress it. Although the 
white male population on the Rand was 127,009 and the native male 













it. A lot has been said of making the mines state owned. rade union- 


{ 


anomalous. A farmer canemploy a coloured manor a native or as many 


country, the country which in reality possesses the cheapest labour inthe | 
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population 266,082,. the natives remained throughout the strike in the 
role of spectators. : : £ Ae 
‘During the weeks of the struggle their conduct was most exemplary. This.s: 
despite the fact that unprovoked and wanton attacks were sometimes made upon 
them by the strikers. The natives received the commendation of the Govern- 
ment for their conduct. Soon after the outbreak of trouble the question of an — 
increase in the proportion of native labour came to thefront as a supplementary — 
issue. The strikers claimed that the “colour bar’? was to be let down and that - 
white labor would be forced out of the mines. The owners denied this but in- — 
sisted that a larger proportion of black to white labour was a justified economy. 
The existing proportion was approximately one white to eight coloured. 


The ‘Colour Bar” 
And Industry . 
In South Africa. ; ee 
Although the subject was kept rather in the background by both == 
employers and strikers, the question of the employment of native labour Re 
was generally held to be a fundamental issue in the controversy. ‘Thess 
“Oueen’s Town Daily Representative’ in commenting on the situation — 
said: On the question of native labour the miners will also have to concede _ 
some points. ... The miner on the Rand has to face the position as he finds 























ists are particularly warm advocates of this, yet, if ever they did become 
state owned, the colour bar would have to go. At present the position is 


coloured or as many natives as he wants to. But the mine owner and — 
certain other industries have to observe the colour bar. That isto say, — 
they cannot employ skilled native and coloured laborers, however good — 
and however cheap these are, but must employ white labour, never mind 
how expensive. ° The result is that the development of industries in this _ Z 


world, is held up on account of that labour not being allowable because 
of its colour. , ts ene 


The Colour Bar 

Native Point Of View On. ze ee 
The native paper, “ Umtetlei Wa Bantu,” gave the point of view of the natives. — Es 
It said, “The colour bar must go, but the Chamber of Mines willnot be responsible 

for its going. Nor will the trade union or any federation of unions be able much | 
longer to keep it intact. The native people are politically much stronger than © 
they were, and they are no longer voiceless. They have already made themselves ._ 
heard, and Parliament has become conscious of duty undone. The public vision ~ 
is clearer. It is now largely recognized that the issue is not bounded by the 
Witwatersrand, and that the industrial emancipation of the native people is an — 
essential of the country’s industrial development. Racial antagonism is fast — 
- disappearing; the native has found friends to second his fight against exploitation, ~~ 
- and his industrial uplift will put a spur to progress and will do more than any- = 
thing else to minimize white unemployment. The intelligent white workman 
_ will realize this and will accept the inevitable. It is only the incompetent who 
will howl. The colour bar must go, but the employers cannot of themselves — 
hasten its going. It will go because the native demand for its abolition will be. 
backed by European public opinion.” : z 


The Colour Bar . a 
And Native Labour. Rg ay 
The comment of The South African Outlook on the situation was that: 
“The South African Industrial Federation advocated as a means of ex- _ 
tending the employment of white men capital should have the freest access _ 


wie FY ie 
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to Native labour throughout the length and breadth of South Africa for 
the performance of unskilled work. 
By this means they consider that “industrial development can be accelerated to 
overtake the Native labour supply and create a naturaland healthy demand for 
white labour at wages which will permit of a white man living decently.” Every 
thoughtful person in the country desires to see industrial development, but in- 
dustrial development with a horizontal colour bar running through it, will be on a 
no more healthy basis than has been the mining industry. before the strike. Much 
_ native labour will certainly remain unskilled, but there is not to be steady, peace- 
_ ful exploitation of the country’s natural resources without recognition and utili- 
zation also of Native skilled labour. Ourwhite Labour friends at timesseem in- 
capable of understanding the selfishness and narrow-mindedness of their policies. 
This is not a black man’s country in the sense that Nigeria is, nor is it a white 
~- man’s like Australia. The interests of both are intertwined.” 


Transvaal Supteme Court Ruled 
Protest Against Privileged _ 
- Position White Labour. . 
In the latter part of 1923 ‘“‘the Supreme Court of the Transvaal gave 















ney-General had applied for a ruling on a question of law, a mine manager 
having been acquitted by a magistrate of contravention of the Mines 
Machinery regulations by allowing a native to bein charge of a locomotive - 
on the ground that the regulation was ultra vires. Mr. Justice Krause, 
‘with two other Judges concurring, gave a considered judgement in which 
he said that the real point was whether the regulation was not ultra vires — 
in that it discriminated between white and coloured persons at all, and he © 
held that it was. aoe ; : 


coloured persons it ‘had done so in express and clear words, and in the absence of 

such clear expression of this intention, a very strong case would have to be made 

out before the Court would be justified in inferring that such power of discrimina= 

tion had been granted by implication.” The Times correspondent in Cape Town _ 
declares that the ultimate effect of this decision will be far reaching. “The at- 
tempt to bolster up the privileged position of white labour is impracticable,” as 

_ Commission after Commission has pointed out. ‘The idea of skilled labour being 

. forever reserved for whites has been “the most fruitful cause of the poor white 
problem in South Africa.” 


Development Of Industry 

- And Origin Of 

- Poor White Class. 

ce The origin of a poor white class, it is said, has come about because 
industry in South Africa had developed on a native labour basis,{with the 
_ tradition of ‘‘“Kaffir’s work’”’ and “white man’s work.” With the develop- 
ment of industry and the growth of towns, a large poor white class arose. 








' doing work once regarded as native work. ‘There is an Educational 
Campaign to elevate the poor white above the native. The Non-Euro- 
- pean is taxed for the education of white children. Hostels have been 
- established where children of poor whites are housed, fed, clad and edu- 
cated at the expense of the country. Technical and Industrial Schools 
~ fave been founded. Juvenile Affair Boards were created in Industrial 
- Centers. 

An Apprenticeship Act was passed by the Legislature. In spite of these aids 


eat amount of unemployment still exists and there is difficulty in finding 
toe for white youths and young men. In the Cape Province, under the law 















an important decision upon the colour bar in that Province. The Attor- 


Whenever the Legislature has seen fit to place.a restriction upon the rights of : = 


It is reported that some 50,000 have been absorbed by railway and are _ 


2 Mace Workers 


Giving Information 
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‘a magistrate may remove children from Arete who keenly neglect the 
are likely to cause them injury in health. White children are placed in “th 
and are maintained at the expense of the State until they reach a certain ag 
Coloured children, however, may be apprenticed to a HTD until it. reache 
the age of 18 years. : 


Black Workers Form 
Labour Organization. 


_ The growth of race consciousness among black wader in Sout 
Africa is indicated by their having formed a labour organization, “In 
dustrial and Commercial Workers Union of Africa.” The third annual 
conference of this organization was held January 17- -25, 1924 at Cap 
Town. ‘The official proceedings of the meeting are published in a 4 
page pamphlet. This organization also publishes a 4 eDEES ee 
newspaper under the title “The Workers’ Herald.” : 


There was a discussion in “The Workers’ Herald of ee rumor he the Sauith E 
African Mine Workers Union, white, largest union among white workers, ha 
decided to admit black workers into their union. This was opposed on ground 
that it would not be to the best interest for black workers to join white union 
It was suggested that black labour unions be recognized and that there be a 
affiliation between black trade union organizations and white ee union orga i. 

. zations. : 


Replacing Coloured Workers: 


In the Workers’ Herald for August, 1923, spider the above title a 
tempted explanations were offered for the fact that native workers were 
replacing coloured workers at Cape Town. Politicians, it was stated, 
said that the native was preferred on the ground that he was cheaper. 


_A Correspondent of The Workers’ Herald who signed himself ‘‘A black worker’ 
pointed out that not only was the native labour cheaper but was more efficien 
than the colovred labour and wassimilar to thesituation in England at the out- 
break of the Great War when Germans were employed as clerks, accountants 
etc., in the Commercial Houses of Great Britain on the ground that ‘the employers ~ 
found the German worker more efficient than his rival, the English worker, and _ 
the German worker was paid a lower wage than the English worker. The way 
out of the situation in Cape Town was that there should be one big union which 
would include both native and coloured: workers.” Bee 


cvernuiene Issues Statement eS Sees i“ 


Concerning Natives Land Act. 


The Department of Native Athans on July Tay 3923 issued the fol 
owing: 


“From frequent allegations appearing in he press atid from cthe 
statements brought to the notice of the Department of Native Affairs, 
there appears to be a great deal of misunderstanding not only on the 
part of the Natives, but also on the part of Europeans in regard to the 
_ action taken and the policy followed by the Government since the passing © 

of the Natives Land Act, 1913, to enable Natives to acquire land or in 
terest in land under the restrictions imposed by that Act. 


The following statement has therefore been prepared and is published 
for general information by direction of the Prime Minister. 


= 
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NT ON THE NATIVES LAND ACT, 1913, AND SUBSE- 
f See Se QUENT ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY. 

cau The Natives Land Act, No. 27 of 1913, gives effect to the policy approved 
by Parliament that there should be a measure of territorial separation of land 
- rights between the European and Native races. 


- “2. The restrictions laid down in section one of the Act check the indiscriminate 
occupation of land by Europeans and Natives with its attendant evils. 


3. Appended to the Act is a schedule of native areas in which no person other 
_ than a Native can acquire land or any interest in land without the special permis-. 
_ sion of the Governor-General. Outside of these areas no Native can purchase, 

hire, or acquire any land or interest in land from a European, nor a HKuropean 

from a Native, without the approval of the Governor-General. 

_ “4. The areas mentioned in the schedule to the Act comprised all then existing 

__ Native reserves or locations throughout the Union, and in addition much land 

privately owned by Natives for tribal purposes. 

“5 The Act maintains the status quo as regards the ownership and occupation 
of land in the Union relatively by Natives and by persons other than Natives— 
go far as that could be done without imposing undue hardship—“until Parlia- 
~ ment should make other provision” in the direction of further legislation to be 
~ based on the report of the Natives Land Commission, for the appointment of 
_ which provision was made in section two of the Act. 

6. The Commission (commonly called the Beaumont Commission), whose 
“inquiries were delayed by the war, submitted its report in 1916. - 
«7, In the following year the further legislation foreshadowed in Act No. 

27 of 1918 was introduced into Parliament in the shape of the Native Affairs 
Administration Bill. The Native areas recommended by the Beaumont Com- 
mission were embodied in a schedule to the Bill, which after the second readin 
was referred to the select Committee on Native Affairs. Hog 
es “g. After hearing a vast amount of evidence from both Natives and non- . 
-. Native sources, the Select Committee found that the recommendations of the 
Beaumont Commission could not be accepted in their entirety, and recommended 
the appointment of ‘Local Committees” to revise the recommendations of that 
~~ Commission.. Local Committees were accordingly appointed in respect of (1) 
the Cape Province, (2) Orange Free State, (3) Natal, (4) Eastern Transvaal, 
and (5) Western Transvaal. instep ie 
“9 The Local Committee reports were furnished in 1918, and the proposals 


STATEME 





mendations of the Beaumont Commission as embodied in the Native Affairs — 
Administration Bill. re: ; be A tea 
“10. The Government decided therefore, that the Native Affairs Administra- 
tion Bill covered too wide a field, that the various principles embodied in it might 
more suitably be dealt with in more than one legislative measure, and that it 
- would be premature to ask Parliament to set aside definite Native and non- 
-_ Native areas until some of the other principles had been dealt with. 
“11. In other words, it was clear to the Government that the time was not 
ripe to deal finally with the position arising out of the legislation of 1913 until — 
the recommendations of the Beaumont Commission and the various Local Com- 





to be focussed on the proposals. : : 
“42. Consequently the Government decided that before further action was 

= taken to deal with the land question the more helpful course would be the passing 

“= of legislation having as its objects— ; : eek : 

: (a) The appointment: of a permanent Native Affairs Commission with full. 

advisory powers. | : : 

ee (b): The establishment of Native Local Councils, and : 

pee (ce) The summoning of representative conferences for the purpose of ascertain- — 

‘ing Native sentiment, feeling, “and opinion in regard: to any proposed legislative 

measure particularly affecting the Native population of the Union. 

--———- Legislation was accordingly introduced on these lines and became a law under 

~~ Act No. 23 of 1920. ~ : : 
“13 Ty the meantime the Government, as will be seen below, has not hesitated 

- to supply by administrative action indispensable requirements which it was 

















‘put forward were received with the same antagonism as had been exhibited in mi 
many quarters on the part of both Europeans and Natives towards the recom- 


mittees had been co-ordinated and machinery devised for enabling Native opinion — 
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originally intended should be met by the further legislation foreshadowed in the 


Natives Land Act. : se as 
“14. In July, 1918, General Botha decided thatjapplications by Natives to — 
buy or lease land should be dealt with on the following lines: a oy 
(1) If the land was situated in an area recommended by the Beaumont Com- 
mission as well as by a Local Committee for Native occupation and it appeared 
that the price of rent was reasonable, the Governor-General should be asked to — 
approve of the transaction. : : ae 
(II) If the land was situated in’anvarea recommended for Native occupation 
by the Beaumont Commission or by’a Local Committee (but not by both) the — 
proposed transaction might be submitted for approval after close scrutiny the © 
likelihood of hardship resulting from a refusal being the deciding factor. a 
“15. This decision met the position in areas where there was considerable iden- oa 
tity of recommendation, but proved of little advantage to the Native interest — 
in districts in which the coincidence of recommendation was but slight. ac. 
“16. The position was consequently reconsidered by the Government in 1922, — 













when it was decided that, in general, Local Committee areas were to be regarded 


as areas in which Natives could buy or lease land. ; 


“ec 





17. The present position then is that the Government readily recommend 
for the sanction of His Royal Highness the Governor-General transactions where 
by Natives are to acquire by purchase or lease land or an interest in land in areas 
recommended for Native occupation by one of other of the Local Committees, 
and thus,.in so far as these areas are concerned, relief is afforded from the re- 
strictions imposed by section one of the Natives Land Act. re o3 

“18. It must be clearly understood that the Government, at this stage, does 
not propose to expropriate privately-owned land within Committee areas with a 
view to making such land available for Native occupation, nor does it propose to 
make free grants of land for tribal locations. 

“19. Speaking broadly, and excepting, perhaps, certain re-adjustments and 
one of two special cases, the time has come when it must be recognized that any 
additional land which a man or a community now needs must be paid for either 
by way of purchase or of lease. : : 

“20. As regards Crown Land in the Committee areas the Government does 
not purpose to authorize permanent alienation without Parliamentary authority. 
It recognized, however, that Natives should be given liberal rights of usher of 
such land, and has decided, therefore, that no further European rights shall be 

. established. If an exception in this connection is made for very cogent reasons” 
other land equally suitable for Native needs will be made available. ; 

“21. This statement applies primarily to the Transvaal and Natal, as in the - 
Cape Province the facilities for acquiring land and interest in land are, sofaras | 
Natives are concerned, exactly the same as they were prior to the passing of the — 
Natives Land Act. In the Orange Free State, where Natives are debarred by — 
law from acquiring an interest in land, the position cannot be modified except — 
by legislation. The conditions in the latter Province are engaging the anxious" 














attention of the Government with a view to the law being altered so as to'enable 
Natives of the Barolong Tribe to purchase or lease land in that portion ofthe 


Thaba ’Nchu District which was recommended by the Local Committee asa 
Native area.” é Se 
Natives Lodge Objections 
To Policy Underlying 

Native Land Act. 


The land question was brought forward in some shape or format 
most meetings and it was represented that the Natives Land Act, 1913, _ 
as well as the policy underlying it has caused the Natives much perturba- 
tion and has been the means of concentrating Native opinion on their 
gtievances—real or imaginary. The following points were brought for- 
ward at the meetings: 


“fp ele uen nets cut et and teiengat from the whites. “ ME: 
reedom to purchase or lease wherever a man wishes i oad 
and not where the Government decides he may. ee 

















Cr 





Areas. 
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__“(e) Aliens have greater rights and advantages than the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the land. 

_ “(d) The policy shows distrustfofjthe Natives which is undeserved for they 
have been loyal and law abiding people. 

“(e) Natives evicted from rent paying farms should be allowed to go on to 
any other farm on rent paying terms—or Crown land should be provided on which 
they can reside on rent terms. 

_@) The Act has brought about a form of slavery for the Native is forced by 
EE SARC to become a farm laborer and farmers have taken advantage of the 
position. 

“(g) Natives. are compelled by circumstances to enter into contracts with 
farmers under which their wives, their daughters and their sons must give labor. 
These conditions are. regarded as a very great hardship. 

“(h) The proposed Native areas are in most cases barren and unproductive. 

“@) Locations are overcrowded owing to the influx of evicted Native families, 

-- are overstocked and more land is required. i 

“(j) Local officers have advised tribes to purchase land, but even if the Chief. 
his councillors and the men agree to do so by a tribal levy, there is no means of 
compelling recalcitrant members to meet their obligations; a suggestion was put 
forward that failure to pay a tribal levy should be dealt with in the same way as 
failure to pay poll tax. The Commission replied in general terms to the various’ 
representations under this heading—admitted the loyalty of the Natives, repu- 
diated any distrust on the part of the Government, explained the steps which 


Intentions of the Government as regards the proposed Native areas, advised each 
__ Native to be loyal to his tribe and pay up levies, and said their representations 
regarding the position of the farm laborer would be brought to the notice of the 
Government. It was pointed out that if freedom to purchase anywhere were 
given to Natives, the whites should be free to purchase in Reserves and Loca- 
tions which at present were protected, and history had shown that not only would - 
those Reserves get into the hands of the Europeans, but most of the land owned 
by the Natives. Other matters of general interest brought forward as grievances 
were the enforcement of dipping; the discrimination in the Dog Tax Law which 
allowed a European farmer to have one watch dog free from tax while a Native 
farmer did not have the same privilege; the non-recognition in law of marriage 

-according to Native custom; the increase of miscegenation and the differential 
treatment under the law of white men and black men having immoral relations 
with women of opposite color; the alleged miscarriage of justice in cases where 
Europeans are charged with crimes of violence against Natives.” : 


On January 1, 1924, the Natives (Urban Areas) Bill went into force. 


During 1922, ‘“‘the Commission on Native Affairs brought the terms of — - 


the Bill before bodies interested, both European and Native. ‘The Bill 
may therefore be considered as a very earnest attempt to bring into har- — 
mony the often conflicting views of Europeans and Natives. There are 


- probably few instances in the history of legislative measure where a Bill 
has been more thoroughly and more widely amended. Its importance as 
-a-very distinct forward movement in the conduct of urban Native Affairs 


would naturally claim for it such consideration, but apart from this there 
‘was also the desire on the part of the Commission, and without doubt of . 


the country to give effect to the spirit underlying the Act of 1920 that the 
‘Natives as well as the European bodies concerned should be consulted 
-.on all matters affecting Native interests.”’ 


Provisions in 
Proclaimed 


“(a) Requiring the compulsory registration of contracts of service entered 

into by male adult Natives with their employers: ; : 
“(b) Requiring every male Native entering a proclaimed area to report his 

arrival and obtain certain documents. . 

“(c) Enabling the entrance of residence of a Native under 18 years of age to 





the Government had taken since the passing of the Act, as well as the present __ 
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be prohibited unless he is accompanied ee a parent or guardian Ww ing to su port 

him. ie 
- “(qd) Enabling the establishment and control of such accommodation as may e 

necessary for Natives seeking work. : 

‘“(e) Enabling the licensing of casual Native laborers. = he 
“(f) Requiring Natives out of employment to report to prescribed officers and 
to reside at prescribed places. x 

“(¢) Requiring a Native to leave a proclaimed area if unsuccessful in finding 
work.” : 

The main purposes of the Urban Areas Bill are: 

(1) To improve the present unsightly, unhygienic and aoe soatiCon 
of Native town life by making provision for (a) Native villages where the bette 
class permanently urban areas dwelling Native could own land, build his house, 
and enjoy some of the amenities of city life; (b) Locations where the less well- 
to-do town Natives could own or occupy houses erected either themselves or b; 
the municipality and (c) Hostels for single Natives, male and female, or fo 
transient married Natives, or under the management ‘and control of the Munici- 

_pality. 

(11) To associate with the Municipality i in the management of urban Nativ: 
Affairs including the control of the Native village location and hostel an Advisory — 
Board of Natives to whom all Regulations affecting Natives in the town will be 
referred for opinion. 

(III) To give power to the minister to compel any local authority to make 
adequate provision for the housing, management and control of Natives in the 
urban areas under penalty of having the control of Native Affairs assumed by the — 
Government and carried-on at the charges of the local authority. : 

(IV) To prevent the acquirement by purchase, rent or hire: of land within 
the location by persons other than Natives. 

(V} To confer upon the local authority the right to require all Netive: to live 
within the prescribed area except (a) Owners of property of the value of 75 — 
Pounds; (b) Registered voters in the Cape Province; (c) Domestic servants 
for whom employers provide suitable accommodation and (d) Other Natives is 
specially exempted. y 

(VI) To DRSTERE the establishment within three miles of the borough boundary 
of private locations or other congregations of Natives which might afiect adversely 
the Native situation within the urban area. = 

(Vil) To facilitate the raising of money by urban authorities for the i improve- — 
ment of their native areas. 

(VIii) To Create and safe-guard a special municipal fund * be known as the | 
Native Revenue Account into which all moneys derived from the Natives shall = 
be paid and from which all moneys for Native service shall be disbursed. 

(IX) To improve the standard and status of municipal officers responsible. 
for M ative Affairs by requiring them to be licensed by the Native Affairs Depart- 
men 

(X) To provide for the periodical inapection of municipal Native areas and con-— 
ditions by competent Government officials. 

(X1) To provide for the arrest, trial and deportation either to his home or to 
a Labor Colony of idle dissolute or disorderly natives and for the association with — 
the Magistrate or Native Commissioner of two Native members as assessors. — 

(XII) To allow for the creation of a Native Beer Monopoly System by the 
Municipality where both the urban authority and the Natives are in favor of the - 
manufacture and sale of kafir beer, such system to be conducted under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Minister. i 

(XIII) To restrict trading in the Native area to either Natives or the Munici-— a 
pality itself. 

(XIV) To authorize the Municipality after reference to the Native Advisory 
Board to make regulations on matters affecting the local ianagenen of Natives. 


Native 
Townships. 


The question of Native townships came befor. the Commission 
during the year. “It is acknowledged that the congregation of Natives. 
into villages and closer settlements outside TLE areas” ue raised | 
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roblems of government, housing, sanitation which are not met either by 
xisting or pending legislation. If these settlements or townships could 
be brought under the control of urban authorities so much the better, 
but there may be instances where the municipalities will not be willing 
to assume control, especially if the Native townships are some distance 
outside the boundaries of municipalities. ‘The Commission is therefore 
of opinion that special legislation is necessary along these broad lines: 

— _ **(a)_ The legislation should be of the particular rather than general application, 


+ =80 that it need not be applied until the conditions are such as to render the appli- 

cation of the law desirable. 

_ _ “*(b) Provision should be made for the levying of a rate sufficient to meet the 
cost of certain defined public services. 


__ “(e) The management should be in the hands of a Native Council elected by 

the ratepayers with the Resident Magistrate (or other official) as chairman. 
All estimates of proposed expenditure and revenue should be considered and 
passed Dy, the council and then forwarded to the Minister of Native Affairs for 
consideration. — j 


Requirements And Restrictions 

Of Registration Of Natives. — ey 

_ The Registration and Protection Bill, of 1923, is an endeavor to 
unify the past laws at present in force within the Union. It requires 
every Native (male) member of an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa over 


for a registration or exemption certificate. When traveling or residing 
outside his home area, every Native who is not exempted must carry with 


-ficate. Home area in Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State — 
means the area of an urban local authority, or village, location, farm~ 
or other place within or upon which such Native is permanently resident. 
In the Cape Provience the boundaries are much more liberal—the Trans-_ 
kei forms one area, British Bechuanal and another and the remainder of — 
the Province a third. ‘Those entitled to obtain exemption certificates are 
Natives who hold letters of exemption, Native registered voters in the 
- Cape Province, Natives who have passed Standard V, chiefs and head- 
- men, skilled artisans and Natives who have rendered long and faithful 


manent residence is outside the Union must apply for an identification — 
certificate. : 


Any registered Native taking employment outside his home area is required 
to show his certificate to his employer and the employe, if he retains the Native 
in his service for a month or longer, must report the fact, together with the name 
of the Native and the number of his registration certificate, and also the termina- 
tion of the engagement. Provision is made for declaring certain districts pre- 
‘claimed areas within which, additional powers may be exercised for the control 

and registration of Natives entering in these areas in search of work, such as the 
registration by the emvloyer of any contract of service entered into by a Native, 
the employer to pay the registration fee not exceeding 2s per month; exempted 
Natives to report their arrival within the area and obtain a document stating 
that they have so reported; to refuse permission to any Native under a certain 
age to enter such area unless accompanied by a parent or guardian; to establish, 
equip, control and manage such accommodation as may be necessary for Natives 
and Native females seeking employment in the proclaimed areas; to require any 
Native in the proclaimed area to be medically examined at such times and places 
as may be prescribed. 






the age of eighteen, and permanently resident within the Union, to apply | 


him and produce on demand to any authorized officer his registration certi- 





"service in any employment. Every Native of twelve years whose per- he 
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At Ladybrand, Orange Free State several Native women were arrested for 
being without passes. It was reported that: “Hundreds of women and girls 
rushed the goal and demanded to be arrested and be imprisoned with their sisters, 
who were lodged in prison. ‘They were armed with sticks and assaulted some of 
the police, who had attempted to stop their march to town. The next day they 
compelled every domestic to join them, and waited on the Magistrate and the 
Mayor, before whom they laid their grievances. — : 2 


The Liquor Problem 
And The Natives. : 


Objection was raised to the section in the Native Urban Areas Bill 
on the provision for sale of Kaffir beer by Municipalities. This was held 
to be merely a money making provision. One Zulu orator put the posi 
tion of the Municipalities as seen from a native point of view, thus “W: 
(the Municipality) take away the license from you (the native); itis we 
who will sell all Kaffir beer to you: we direct you how to drink and after — 
we have made you drunk, we shall, out of the proceeds, build you nice 
churches, school houses and a beauteous location.” It was suggested 
that permission be given families to brew for purely domestic use in quan- 
tities limited to one gallon per family and urged that the disreputable 
trade of thousands of native women “in locations” be ended and that an 
effective police system together with a strong campaign, be installed and 
thus make it possible to reduce the sale and use of Kaffir beer to its primi- 
tive domestic dimensions. eS 3 


Native Education * 
In The Union Of 
South Africa. 


. The question of native education is occupying a good deal of at- 
- tention in the Union of South African Parliament. The report ‘“Educa- 
tion in Africa,” by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, has had an important influ- 
ence for good in stating the need of native education and whatitscontent 
should be. According to the South African Outlook this should be very | 
largely industrial as over against what is commonly spoken of as “‘book- 
learning.”’ . scan 
Higher education for South African Natives is being developed through the 

South African Native College located at Fort Hare, Alice, Cape Providence. _ 







The Native Affairs Commission recommends that: : 
; ““(1) Native education is the chief factor in moulding a Native policy for Sout 
- Africa and therefore should be administered by the body responsible for that ° 

policy, viz., the Union Government. Sipe 

“(2) While the several Native peoples will require different adaptations of edu- __ 
cation to suit their special requirements, there is need of a unifying policy for the 
country as a whole, and that policy should be prescribed by the Union. In par- 
ticular, it needs to determine whether the education should be based on European 
practice, or whether a practice based on the particular needs and capabilities of 
the Natives should be set up. ; 

“(3) The funds for Native education should come from Native ‘sources and 
should be therefore derived from the body empowered to levy taxation.” 


The Natives 
And Taxation. 


The recommendation of the Native Affairs Commission for 1923 
provides for (1) a personal tax of 15s. per annum upon every male adult 
Native ordinarily resident within the Union. (2) In addition a loca- 
tion tax of ro shillings per annum on every owner (or occupier) of every : 
(8) hut or allotment of land in a Native location (not municipal) where 
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Ne registration of huts or allotments is in force; but where such registration 
_ 1s not in force, the tax is to be paid by every adult male ordinarily resi- 
_ dent in such location. (3) A wage tax, upon every Native who is liable 

to pay the personal tax and who earns more than 3 pounds per month, or 
3 pence in each completed to shillings of wages received. | 


_ Should this become law Native men in reserves or locations will pay 
25 shillings; Natives in towns or farms 15 shillings, plus the wage tax if 
_ earning is 3 pounds or more a month. It is stipulated that the whole of 
the wage tax be spent entirely on Native Education, and that three 
- quarters of the location tax be spent on general Native interests. 


_ With respect to methods of levying taxes the Native Affairs Commis= 
sion points out: 










(1) Provincial Councils are debarred from imposing direct taxation on the 
persons, habitations or land of Natives: 


(2) Provincial Councils are required to provide funds for Native education, — 


not less, proportionately to the whole sum spent on all education, than was spent 
in 1921-22; and : 


__ (8) The Governor-General is empowered to make grants (from the revenue 
derived from the direct taxation of the persons, lands and habitations of Natives) 
for the “extension and improvement of educational facilities among Natives and 

- for the adjustment of salaries of Native teachers subject to such conditions as to 
standards of education, qualifications, scales of pay and conditions of employ- 
ment of teachers as the Governor-General after consulting with the Administrator . 
concerned may from time to time prescribe.” 


Natives Object oe 
_ To Being Specially Taxed 
For Their Own Education. 


‘Objection is raised by the natives to being specially taxed for their 
- own education. A tax for native education is proposed for South Africa. 


_ which the measure is based; that is, that the native would be the only 
person in the country taxed for his own education whereas he has to pay 
for the education of the European, colored and Indian children because 
_ he pays it in shop licenses as well as in direct ways through enhanced 
-_ prices of goods following the putting up of the cost by trader in order to 











provement; that is, one section of the contributors to the general revenue 
are called upon to pay a special tax for a service which should already be 
theirs by right of barest justice. (Note: This similar to some efforts 
that were made foliowing emancipation in the United States to specially 
tax Negroes for their education.) ; 


According to figures quoted in the report of the Natives Affairs Commission 
for 1923 there is great disparity in the.amounts levied in direct taxation and also 
the proportion spent on education of the Natives in the four Provinces: 
TRANSVAAL: Native population 1,219,845 is 72.34 per cent of total popula- 


tion. 
Pounds. 
IANVOUN HIROMI Oba eee a eke Te oe ye oe Bae 400 ,000 
‘Anfount {romp»bass) Pees. sence. so. Sate ee ee oe 350 ,000 
Amoinespent onl uCIMON as ss he ees se Sea 56 ,000 
ORANGE FREE STATE: Native population 325,824 is 61.69 per cent of total 
population. 


Amount from Poll Pans See 5- lio eee Se pa ee ie aac a ea 86 ,000 





_ The natives did not object to the tax but rather to the principle upon or 


‘pay the taxes. Native would be the only person taxed for his self im- 
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Amount spent-on Hducation=_ 2222-2252 See ies ee erty pee _ 5,000 
- NATAL: Native population 953,398 is 79.24 per cent of total population. —=— 
Amount from Hirt Vax a re Sn tO 000Rs: 
Amount spent on Education. ~2-~-2.---_-<=2--- eel Open eet ee aaa. 82 ,000- 
CAPE: Native population 1,519,939 is 59.26 per cent of total population. 
‘Amount from Hat: baxa, <2 uae eae ae Pog te here e eee 175 ,000 — 
Amount spent on Education ___-___-_- SEGRE DE Ss Se err nee 170 ,000_ 


The following resolutions of the Cape Native Teachers’ Association 
Interesting and Instructive: Se Sion oe 


“1 - That in view of the inadequacy of the native teachers’ salaries, this associa- 
tion resolves respectfully to request the Union Government to take steps to put 
_ into operation the provisions made for native education, in the Financial Rela- 
tions (Fourth) Extension Art, Section 10, sub-section 2; that immediate attention 
be dévoted to the improvement of educational facilities among natives, and the 
cee: of salaries of native teachers and scales of payment and grading of 
schools. : fea 
“9 That this Conference requests the Union Government to earmark the 
12,000 pounds formerly war bonus granted to some married teachers, now on the 
Estimates, as a permanent increase of salaries of native teachers. ee 
“3. That this conference of Native Teachers of the Cape Province strongly 
protests against the proposed municipalization of Kafir beer and the exclusto 
of colored and Asiatics from native locations or townships as contemplated in 
the Native (Urban Areas) Bill now before Parliament. — jee ae 
“4. That this Conference urges the Education Department to consider the 
necessity of paying every teacher who is appointed to a new post either the same 
or a higher salary than that which he received at the last post he relinquished. 
“5. That the Conference calls the attention of the Education Department 
to the inconsistency and irregularity obtaining in some inspectoral areas relative — 
to the appointment of female teachers, where married teachers are given prefer- 
ence to unmarried ones; experienced widows and unmarried lady teachers should _ 
receive the first consideration.” — gies Shee tne =n 


reeks 


a’) 








The Native 
And Agriculture 
Improvement Of. Z 
“Tn the year 1919, the last year for which figures are available, Na- 
tives owned or occupied 3,769,588 acres of land, of which 324,130 acres — 
were irrigated or capable of being irrigated; and they possessed 5,761,270 
sheep and goats, 1,680,270 head of cattle, 185,657 equines, and consider- 4 
able numbers of pigs and poultry. Roughly speaking they own one- 
third of the cultivated land of the Union and one-fifth of the livestock.’’ 
The Report on Agricultural Education for the year 1919 says, “The majority 
of the Natives farm in a very primitive and wasteful way. .. in good years the — 
returns are far below what they ought to be, and in bad ones they are unable to ~ 
keep themselves, but they are impoverishing their land so rapidly that, unless 
epenees are quickly effected, much of it will soon be almost useless for occupa- 
Native Agricultural Methods are improving. It is reported that 
agricultural unions are multiplying among the Natives throughout the 
Cape Province. Twenty-seven (27) were reported in January, 1923. 
It is reported that the Transkeian General Council is developing the 
native demonstration system and carrying on agricultural training far 
beyond what the missionaries could ever hope to undertake. A set of 
resolutions from the Middledrift District Native Farmers Association 
on November 24, 1923, to the Minister of Native Affairs for the Union 
of South Africa among other things voted to help in any movement that 
would look toward the improvement of live stock, for the encouraging . 



































) oe native agricultural shows and efficiency in farm demonstration 
WE! oe Se ee 


ney 


aS Professor Edward H. Brookes of the Transvaal University College, Pretoria 
_ ina series of articles urged the importance of a campaign to increase the efficiency 

OF the Native as to the cultivation of the soil and thereby encouraging him to 

__ remain in his own territory as a small farmer. He urged that if the natives were 
_ taught to work their land more efficiently not only would they be inclined to 

remain at home but their improved crop raising methods would enable the terri- 
“3 tory to support a larger population and so the economic pressure which now drives 

many of them out would diminish. The South African Outlook in commenting 

on Professor Brookes’ articles said that “‘We cannot have ample cheap labor for 

all our industries and at the same time have a large white population living and 

_ working in those industries.” 

Health Improvement 

Knowledge of Increasing. 

A formal request has been made for medical training for Natives. 
_ This is one of the erying needs of South Africa. The idea is to have a full 

medical course established at Fort Hare in connection with the South 

Africa Native College. - 

The South African Health Society Magazine, issued quarterly from the 

central office, South Africa (native and colored) Health Society, Victoria 
lospital, Lovedale, has 5 1-4 pages in English and 11 3-4 pages in the | 

native vernacular. This is significant in two ways: one, that there is © 

an increase of knowledge of reading among the natives to the extent that 

communications can be put out in magazines and newspapers in their 
wn language and second, that the spread of moderr health information 

is being carried to the natives. aA 

Native Law - 

Advantages In 

Recognition Of. . 

-. The 1923 report of the Native Affairs Commission for the Union 

of South Africa dealt with the question of the recognition of native law, 

particularly with reference to marriage customs. ‘The general tendency 

is to give some recognition to native law. eae 


__ Professor Edgar H. Brookes of the Transvaal University College called atten- 
ion to the fact that “in Java the Dutch did their ruling of Natives through Na- 
tives. The colour bar is horizontal. The Native official does not rule Europeans 
“nor does the European Official rule Natives except through their Native colleagues, 

- Each rural district has its two officials, the European resident and the Native 
- Regent. The resident supervises and directs policies. Orders and counsels 
reach the Natives through their own regent. In South Africa ‘We have not 
made such progress in training Native officials; we have hardly conceived the. 


- them high educational qualifications. In many cases they are still appointed 
from the most conservative, backward and ignorant sections of the native com- 
munity.” _ ec : 
- With reference to the participation of Natives in Government, the 
‘Native Affairs Commission in its 1921 report said: “The extent to which 
_ Natives should take part in the government of the country has not been 
finally determined, but it seems clear that the majority of the European 
population, while it is perfectly willing to honor the arrangement regard- 
ing the Cape Native franchise made by the Act of Union in 1910, is strong- 
ly opposed to any extension of the Parliamentary franchise to Natives. | 
All Europeans, however, are agreed that in Native areas it would be wise, 











necessity for providing specialized training for Native head men, or requiring Of teas 
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as well as fair, to allow Natives a voice in the management of their affairs 
This opinion is based not only on the inherent right of this large section 

of our population to a share in its government, but also on the conspicuous 
success which has attended the Native Councils which have already beens 73 
established. 


Difficulties have arisen and will undoubtedly continue to arise as to how far 
this self-government should extend, but the general principle seems to be ac-_ 
cepted that while the Native Councils should.be merely advisory with regard to — 
matters affecting South Africa as a whole. They can be allowed to become 
executive and to a certain extent legislative in local matters in their own areas. 
This view is shared by a considerable body of Natives, though in all Provinces 
the Commission has found an almost pathetic belief in the power of the vote, 
and Natives in the Cape have expressed to the Commission their apprehension 
lest their franchise privileges should be withdrawn.” ° 












Unequal 
Justice. 


Justice in South Africa appears to be very much like justice in the ~ 
southern United States. Complaint of justice as administered to whites 
and natives is that it is much more lenient with whites; as for example, a 
coloured woman and a white man were jointly charged with illicit liquor ; 
selling. The man was let off with a suspended sentence while the woman — 
was fined 100 pounds or $500 and sentenced to twelve months hard labour. - 
Brutal treatment of coloured prisoners by white policemen in Cape Town | 
is mentioned. It is said that such instances were common. ‘‘Coloured — 
men were brutally treated by police for no offences whatever.’’ (Note 
This is a complaint common to any place where whites rule over coloured; 
é. g. Haiti, Southern part of the United States and South Africa.) 


Under the heading “Unequal Justice and Natives,” The Anti-Slavery Reporter 
and Aborigines’ Friend for July, 1924, says, ‘‘We have often had to draw atten- 
tion to the differential treatment of Natives and Europeans in Courts of Justice, — 
and The Star (Johannesburg) recently published a vigorous leading article upon 
the inadequate penalties imposed on Europeans found guilty of assaults on Na- 
tives. In arecent case in Rhodesia a European who was found guilty of culpable — 
homicide of a native by heating him with a sjambok, was fined 10 pounds,”’ $50. 

“Such sentences are, as this editorial points out, in glaring contrast with those _ 
inflicted upon natives for breaches of the Pass Laws—that constant source of ir- 
ritation to the people. The whole matter was the subject of resolutions passed 
by the Provincial Missionary Conference held at Grahamstown in November 
last, which declared its conviction that “there are repeatedly grave inequalities 
of justice,’ and called upon the Government for a revision of the Pass Laws and 
the substitution in the higher courts for trial by jury of a judge with assessors. — 
dnese resolutions were endorsed by the Diocesan Synod at Johannesburg in May 
as ee a 3 ? Sas 


_. Native Conferences 
- Held By Native 
Affairs Commission. 


The Natives Affairs Act of 1920 provided for the summoning of a 
body of Natives with whom the Native Affairs Commission could take 
counsel. The first of these Native Conferences was called at Bloem- 
fontein in May, 1922. Twenty prominent Natives were present—seven 
from the Cape Province (including three from the T'ranskeian Territo- 
ries) ; four from Natal; five from the Transvaal; and four from the Orange 
Free State, i 
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_ “The Commission,” said its report,’ ‘found the Conference exceedingly helpful 
_ as a means of getting at the definite Native opinion on an ipo: matiet: 
ae athe Natives themselves also appreciated this expression of the Government’s 
_ desire to know their view on a question which concerned them so vitally. This 
attitude of mind has been reflected in the principal Native newspapers. It is 
hoped that such a conference will become an annual event. The venue of the 
meetings might be altered from year to year so as to bring the whole Union into 
_ touch with the conferences. In this first conference the members were chosen 
because of their knowledge of or interest in urban matters, but in later conferences 
_ @ wider interpretation should be given to the purpose of the meetings. 


Such questions as Councils, Native Education, Agricultural Improvements, 
_ Land Tenure, Native Customs and Laws, might very well form subjects for con- 
sideration, and thus the personnel as well as the venue of the conference might’ 
change from year to year. The value of such conferences needs no pressing. 
_ One of the great hindrances in the past to the securing of some sound evidence 
_ On important concerns from Native sources has been the lack of Native Indabas 
where opinion would be freely and wisely expressed. Yearly meetings, such 
__ as the one held this year at Bloemfontein, will do much to obtain adequate judg- 
- ment, from the Native point of view, on great and grave questions. In process 
of time these conferences might represent the focussed opinion of the general 
councils scattered over the land. 















“3 The second of these Government Native Conferences was held at 
‘Pretoria in September, 1923. The number of Native delegates to the 
Conference was fixed at 26, apportioned as follows: Cape Province, 10, 
including 5 from Transkeian Territories); Natal, 5; Transvaal, 7; and 
range ance State, 4. The Conference was asked to consider the follow- 
ing aaa matters (although other subjects were mentioned or dis- 
cussed) : 


(a) The Natives Registration and Protection Bill amending the Pass Laws 
which had been introduced into Parliament in 1928, and from which certain 
provisions had been incorporated in the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, 1923. 

(b) A draft Native Marriage Bill prepared by the Native Affairs Department 

- to grant relief in “‘lobolo” claims. 
ip. ow future Conference under the Native Affairs Act, 1920, might be con- 
stituted. 


__. The Conference held at Bloemfontein was in private and the Native 
‘delegates were 20, while the Pretoria Conference was held in public, the 
press in attendance and the number of delegates six more. The Govern- 
tment has agreed to such Conferences being annual and the number must, 
in terms of the Act, be selected by the Governor- General. But, as there 
_ is a desire on the part of a section of the Natives to nominate their repre- 
sentatives for the consideration of the Governor-General the Conference, 
as stated above, was asked to suggest how Conferences should be con- 
stituted in order to see whether the Government could in any way meet 
the wish. The debate which took place on the subject was most interest- 
ing and a few of the views expressed were as follows: = 
Delegates must be entirely elected otherwise suspicion would be aroused in the 
Native mind: delegates should be partly elected. by Native political associations, 
partly nominated by Chiefs and partly nominated by the Government: election 
- would cause friction; the best delegates would not be obtained by popular elec- - 
_ tion; delegates from the Cape should be chosen by the Native registered voters 
and from the other three Provinces by exempted Natives: the Government 
should nominate all delegates: Conferences were a new thing, therefore, let the 
; Government carry on as in 1922 and 1923: delegates should be elected only by 
- Natives owning landed property valued at 75 pounds and over or earning wages 
% of at least 50 pounds per annum. The Conference seemed to realize that the 































absence of machinery constituted a great difficulty in allowing popular 
sentation and as indicated above resolved that the question of the constit 

of future conferences should stand over until 1924. re ae 
On July 25, 1924 a Joint Conference of all Joint Councils of Eu 
peans and Natives, Native Welfare Societies and other similar bodi 2S 
was held at Johannesburg. Important among the matters considered — 
were: the administration of the Native (Urban) Areas Act, Model Regu- 
lations for Native Locations and for Advisory Boards, the plans now bein, 
put forward by municipalities for Native housing, and the desirabilit 
of securing some form of model lease. x FE ee, ee 





Federal Council ee i 
Dutch Reformed Church : : 3 See aes 
Holds Conference On ace 
Native Affairs. : ests x 
“N Conference on Native Affairs held at Johnnesburg on October 
27th to 29th, 1923, was a remarkable success as those who attended 
testified. It was convened by the Federal Council of the Dutch Re- 


formed Churches. It was unique in that it was the first at which Natives 
along with Englishmen and Dutchmen sat down at a “Round Table’ to 
- discuss together the inter-relation of the races; not only onreligious 
matters; but also social, educational, economic and political. 

It was remarkable especially for the spirit that prevailed throughout. 


men had met to try to solve racial problems by viewing them from a Christian 
standpoint and dealing with them in a Christian manner. They were frank yet 
sympathetic, critical yet practical and constructive. There was a remarkable 
agreement. Dutch, English, black and white, were all at one on most points 
in the great intricate problems. This does not imply that there was never differ- 
ences, or that not more than one Native was guilty of strong and exaggerated 
- language when giving vent to his feelings on his lawful grievances. The dis: 
- agreements were limited to minor points; on essentials they were all unanimous. ~ 
One can truly say that the Conference formsa turning point in the history of the — 
inter-relation of two races in this land. The following resolutions were adopted. 
_ ‘THE CONFERENCE. . oe 
“That this Conference of Representatives of various Christian Churches and 
races of the Union of South Africa, in meeting assembled, wishes to place o * 
record its profound sense of gratitude, admiration and appreciation of the wise, 
timely and thoughtful appeal and invitation which has been addressed ‘by the — 
Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches to the Churches and other 
bodies engaged in‘ philanthropic work among the Bantu people of this country, — 
calling upon them for co-operation and united effort and action in dealing with 
the solution of the Native question. : Seis Sis 


















Native Education. a eee 


“This Conference recommends that the Government should as soon as possible — 
consider the advisability of introducing a Native Education Act, the objects o 
which will be: . Ste : me 

“(1) To place Native Education under the direct control of the Union Gov- 
ernment. 2 ; eees Stee 

(2) To provide funds to place the salaries of Native Teachers on a uniform _ 

, and equitable scale. Barat ce 
_ (8) To remodel our system of Native Education so that it shall be character- _ 
ized by the greater adaptation of subjects and methods to practical needs, and — 
that a larger place shall be given to industrial and agricultural training, domestic 
economy and hygiene. | — fees 

“(4) To provide a. special place in the curricula for Biblical and simple doc- _ 
trinal knowledge, which should form a subject of examination, as the Conference - 










is of opinion that there is no force like religion for raising the Native, and greatly 
- deplores the tendency towards the neglect of religious and moral training in 
_ Native schools due to its not being a subject of examination. 
_. +“(§) To arrange for the administration of Native education under Government 
_— eontrol by Advisory Councils on which the Government, the Missionary Societies 


=f and the Natives wilf be represented. 


Christian Native Policy. 


___ This Conference of Christian leaders among the European and Native sections 
of the population desires to declare its most emphatic conviction that the only 
sound and safe Native policy for our country is one based on the teachings of 
-— Christianity, and would therefore impress upon the Christian Churches and other 
responsible bodies and persons, the urgent need of employing every means for 
- educating public opinion with reference to this subject of supreme importance. 
_ The Conference wouid especially call upon the Churches to do all they can to stir 
up interest in missionary effort among their members, and to quicken their sense 
- of responsibility towards the Native and his conditions and aspirations. With 
an eye to this end the establishment of Native Welfare Associations is heartily 
recommended, and the training of the young to take an interest in their fellow 
= eitizens of another colour. 

‘The Conference further resolves to appoint:a Committee to co-operate with 
_ the standing Committee of the S. African General Missionary Conference and 
the Native Welfare Associations in order to influence public opinion, inter alia, 
through Municipal and Divisional Congresses, and to watch proposed legisla- 
tive measures, and if necessary to bring influence to bear on the Government in 

order to safeguard the rights of the Natives. ; 


3 Urban Areas Act. 


“(1) Regulations. Resolved, That this Conference approach the Government 
- through its Board of Officers, with a view to ensure that no regulations, either 
-_ by Government or by Urban local authorities, shall be gazetted until they have 
first beer published and time has been allowed for the full expression of public 
-_ opinion thereon, both Native and European, and that the minimum period of 
_ 1% days provided in Sec. 23, Sub. Sec. 3, is not adequate; and further that in the 
framing of regulations by the Governor General, the Minister, or the local Urban 
- Authority, the spirit of consultation should be observed. 

(2) Leases. Resolved, That this Conference urge upon the Government and 
- the local Urban Authorities that the system of leasehold tenure in Native villages 

‘established under the Act be generally adopted and generously administered, so 
as to meet the legitimate aspirations of the Native for security of homestead 


= mit to Urban local authorities model leases. 
aa Conference also commends to the Native Welfare Societies, the working 
~ out of a common policy as to the terms and conditions of such leases, especially 
with reference to period of tenure and fairness of conditions. ; : 
(3) Building. Conference urges that in the construction of Native Villages, ° 
- facilities may be given whereby Natives may be encouraged to build their own 
houses (and also that. Native contractors be allowed to tender for the erection. of 
such houses as may be erected by the Urban Local Authority.) N. B.—The 
--words in parenthesis were added by the Conference. : 
(4) Superintendents. That the Conference urge upon Urban Local Authori- 
ties the exercise of the greatest care in the selection of Location Superintendents 
- as the successful working of the Act will depend in a large measure upon the 
securing of suitable men of broad human sympathy for these posts. 
Social Betterment. 
ae Os opinion of this Conference the conditions under which the Natives 
ae eae fa aoe and the paucity of the opportunities available to them for 
social improvemient and social expression made it urgently necessary that efforts 
for social betterment of Natives in urban areas be inaugurated. 
& _ “(2) That such efforts should aim at providing similar facilities to those pro- 
vided for Europeans by the Y. M.C. A.,and Y. W. C. A., and that organizations 
- for the carrying out of such efforts should be on Christian and interdenomination- 


~ al lines. 











tenure. To this end the Conference urges that the Government prepare and Ze 
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““(3) That this Conference notes with ecaliaoatiod the pa ne of suc 
efforts in several South African cities and commends the subject to the attention 
of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., with a view to the extention and co- 
ordination of such efforts. : = 


Segregation. 


“That this representative Conference respectfully recommends the Govern ES 
ment of the Union of South Africa to convene a Conference representative of the — 
Government, the Churches, the Huropean community and the Bantu popula- _— 
tion to consider and report upon the question of the advisability, desirability or 
feasibility or otherwise of segregation of the races as the best possible solution 
of the problem of race adjustment in this country. 

(1) This Conference is in favour of the principle of the differential develop- 
ment of the Bantu, so far as such differentiation is based on Bantu traditions and 
requirements, and is not used as a means of repression. 
. ‘(2) So far as this general differential development can be described as “Seg 
regation,”’ the Conference is in favour of segregation. F 

(3) Understanding ‘Segregation’ in its limited geographical sense, the Con- 
ference believes that complete segregation is neither possible nor desirable. It 
considers, however, that a partial possessory segregation (i. e., segregation based 
on prescriptive or other rights to the occupation of land) while not providing a 
panacea for the Native problem, is a useful subsidiary measure tending to facili- — 
tate, administration, and it therefore especially recommends that the integrity 
of the existing locations be respected and preserved. 


The Land Question. 


“(1) That it would call the urgent attention of the Government to the very 
serious unsettlement and anxiety caused amongst the Natives generally by the : 
operation of the Natives Land Act, by the confusion and uncertainty with 
regard. to, its provisions, and especially by the failure to make adequate ‘further — 
provision”’ as recommended by the Beaumont Commission and the local Com- 

“mittees. 

“Tt being the intention of the Act that any prohibition to purchasé land arising c 
under Section 1 of the Act should be counterbalanced by the power to purchase — 
other lands to be defined by the Commission appointed under Section res The 
two should be inseparable. 

“The increased and increasing congestion in N: ative areas is ‘intensifying com- 
petition between white and black in the labour market, and therefore itis in the — 
interest of both races to proceed immediately to relieve that pressure by oS = 
provision of land for Natives. iS 

(2) That with regard to provision_of land for Natives. . 

“(a) The Government should give earnest attention to the possibility of or- 
ganizing financial help by Land Settlement Board, Banks, or other means to 
facilitate the acquisition of land to be held by Natives on individual tenure. 

“(b) That it will also be necessary for some time to come, to provide land for 
Natives to be held on tribal or communal tenure. es 

““(3) That, in order to clear up the confused position that has arisen under the 
Act, definite answers be requested to the following questions: 

(a) -What local Councils have been recommended to the Governor-General 
Pee Native Affairs Commission under Section 5 of the Native Affairs Act, 
““(b) What local Councils have been appointed by the Governor-General 
as the result of these recommendations? 

““(c) What recommendations as to land have been made by the local Councils ~ 
appointed? 

““(d). Under Section 14 of the Native Affairs Department Statement, the Gov- — 
ernor-General can be asked to approve of Natives buying or leasing land i in areas” 
recommended by the Beaumont, Commission and a local committee if the price — 
or rent was reasonable. Are there cases of the Governor-General’s approval — 
having been asked for? If so, (a) What is the number of farms bought or leased 
by Natives in Committee areas? (b) What is the proportion of Committee 
areas still occupied and owned by Natives? 

““(e) What steps have been taken to inform Natives of the available land in 
each area? How may a ecive ascertain this information? 
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_ “@) Under Section 18 the Government does not propose to “‘expropriate pri- 
i vately-owned land in areas with a view to making such land available for Native 
occupation.” Is it not, therefore, the case that action under Section 14 can be 
- eompletely blocked by any individaul European holding land to-day in such 
= areas placing upon it an unreasonable price or rent? 

__ “(g) Has the Commission discussed with the Government the position of 
_ Crown Land in the Committee Areas, and has any land whether Crown Land 

or privately owned in these Areas been alienated or leased to Natives? 

_ “(h) Has the Government decided not to alienate any more Crown Lands 
whether to Europeans or Natives? In any cases, have there been alienations 
- of eee Laps in Committee Areas to non-Natives since the Act came into’ 
- operation? - 

_ “@) Will the Government bring up the whole question of Native Lands, for 


~ the consideration of Parliament at its next session? 


See : _ Self-Government. 

__ “(1) This Conference believes the time has come for the State to devise ma- 
chinery aimed at granting to all the Natives of the Union some method by which 

they may be enabled to have a voice in the management of their affairs. 

_ **(2) That in response to the legitimate claims made by their representatives, 
_ a beginning should be made in training the Native people on safe and wise lines _ 
in the forms of self-government by the establishment of Native local councils as 
as contemplated under Act 23 of 1920. . 

Native Welfare Societies 
The Beginning ae 
Inter-Racial Co-operation. 
_ The growing interest in Native affairs among the general European 
public and the desire to improve the local conditions under which Natives 
live have led to the establishment of Native Welfare Associations in sev- 
eral of the towns of South Africa. As an indication of the growing spirit 
of co-operation between Europeans and Natives it may be mentioned 
that in Johannesburg the body consists of an equal number of Europeans 
and Natives while all the associations have frequent meetings with or- 
ganized or unorganized groups of Natives. eee 
he objects of these associations are to make a study of Native matters, more 
_ particularly as they exist in the town concerned, to educate the European public, 
through the press and by means of addresses, to a sense of its responsibility to- 
wards the Native section of its population and to press for improved conditions 
for local Natives. The subjects considered have been housing, wages, recrea- 
tion, hygienic conditions, care of infants and children, morality, passes, etc., 
etc. Native education should be controlled and administered by the Union 
: - Government. 
- Bantu Presby- 
terian Church 
_ Of South. Africa. = ; 
2 This important event in South African history is due to the United 
Free Church of Scotland adopting in the Union the initiation of a policy 
similar to that which has followed for some time in India which aims 
at the devolution upon the Native Church of as much freedom of control 
as possible and at replacing Huropean missionaries by Natives in marked 
- Native areas. s 
oy The immediate result is that the Mother Church has approved of the missions 
and the missionaries under her control forming themselves into a “Bantu Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa’”’ affiliated to, but not under the jurisdiction of, 
the Assembly of the parent Church. The same applies to a considerable portion 
of the Missions and Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 
The Bantu Church as now constituted will have on its roll of Assembly all Huro- 
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pean missionaries as members of equal standing with Native ministers and elders. — 
The agents of the Mother Church are ecclesiastically under the Bantu Church. — 
The salaries of European missionaries will for a time be paid from Edinburgh, — 
but the agents will be subject to the discipline of the Presbyterian Church of — 
South Africa. The Mother Church will retain for a time its mission properties, » 
but, it is understood that these will be handed over to the South African Church ~ 
when there is unquestionable evidence that the latter Church can control them — 
satisfactorily. The Bantu Church will not have any form of control over the ~ 

educational institutions of the Mother Church other than representation on the — 
Lovedale and Blythswood Councils. The ordained missionaries of those in- — 
stitutions will be members of the new Church and will have a seat on the courts _ 
of the new Church. : 


Exercise The Franchise ; 4 

Native And Coloured 

In South Africa. sey 
The exercise of the franchise Native and Coloured in the Union of — 

South Africa is described as follows by J. H. Oldham in his recently issued — 

‘ook on ‘‘Christianity And The Race Problem:” eee. 


“Tn the Cape the franchise is based on the principle of racial equality. There — 
is an educational test of a simple nature, and a voter must also have a property — 
or wage earning qualification. These tests do, in fact, exclude many Native — 
voters. The number of Native voters is at present about 14,000 out of a total — 
Native population of 1,500,000, while of a coloured population (including Indians) — 5 
of 435,000, nearly 27,000 are registered voters. In Natal, while the Natives and _ 
coloured people may legally acquire the vote on certain conditions, in practice they 
are almost entirely excluded. In the Transvaal and Orange Free State the fran- 
chise is explicitly restricted to whites, all adult white males who are British sub- _ 
jects having the right to vote. The Union safeguards the Cape franchise by mak- — 
ing any alteration of it dependent on two-thirds majority of both Houses of Par- — 
liament, sitting together, but it provides that only persons of European descent — 
shall sit in. Parliament, and assigns to the Cape Providence a proportionate repre- 
sentation in the Assembly on the basis of its European voters only, the coloured _ 
and Native voters being left out of the reckoning. The South Africa Act thus — 
marked a decided set back to the principle of racial equality in political matters.” 
Natives Demanding , a 

A Large Exercise 

Of The Franchise. . . 
The Native Affairs Commission in its 1923 report notes that in all 
meetings with Natives “four main grievances were brought forward, — 
namely, Taxation, Education, Passes and Land. It is to be noted, how- — 
ever, that other grievances are mentioned in resolutions drawn up by — 
Native organizations. eee 
Representations of The African People’s Organization presented: 
in 1922 to the Union of South Africa Parliament a petition concerning — 
- the political disabilities imposed by the ‘Colour Bar:” 

(1) That under the Franchise Laws presently in force in the Union | 
of South Africa, the non-European sections of the population of the Union _ 
are, save within the Province of Natal, debarred from political rights and 
privileges, and are disqualified from voting at the election of Members 
of Assembly or of the Senate. . 


(2) That, furthermore, a person who, though a British subject, is not of Euro- 
pean descent, is under and by virtue of the South Africa Act 1909, section 23 (d) 
and. 44 (c), debarred and disqualified from being, or being elected as a member — 








of the House of the Assembly or as a Senator. ENicl ee Bae 

_ (8) Your Petitioners feel aggrieved that merely on the ground of colour, these _ 
discriminations are made against a portion of the inhabitants of the Union, who — 
have proved themselves a loyal and law-abiding community and have shown. | 








_ their capacity for exercising political rights and privileges with judgment and 

- discretion wherever they have enjoyed such rights and privileges. 

(4) Your Petitioners respectfully submit that the removal of the Colour Bar 
will be an act of even-handed justice, which will bring contentment to those 
whose interests they represent, and will make for that peace, harmony and 
goodwill and respect among all sections of the population, which is essential for 
the progress and prosperity of our great country. 


Wherefore, Your Petitioners humbly pray that it may please your Honourable 
House as to make such provision as may be necessary for the removal of the 
Colour Bar, by granting to non-European subjects Franchise Rights’ in all the 
i Provinces of the Union, and the right of being elected as members of Legislature. 


f African: Political Association 
Demands An Extension 
pot The Franchise Rights. 


~~ At the. 1922 Congress of the African’ Political Association held at 
Potchefstroom on April 14, 1922 the following resolutions were passed. 

(1) This Congress protests strongly against Law 4, 1885, which gives the 
_ Native Affairs Department the power of deposing native chiefs and head men 


SY ea hearing before the ordinary courts, and begs the Government to amend 
2 1t. ‘ 














(2) That the Morality Law of 1903, Section 19, Sub-Section 1 and 2, must be 
repealed, and that the same punishment should be meted out to any white man, 


_as to any native, for similar offences. Cie 
(8) That, in consequence of failure on the part of the Government to appoint 


_ District Councils, as laid down in the Natives’ Act of 1920, we must urgently 
_ request Government to recognise this Congress as the official organ for native 





views and opinions. 

-(4) That land on which they may live in peace and quiet be granted to natives 
driven from neighboring territory by white farmers, and to natives who, as a 
result of. differences between one another, are obliged to migrate from neighboring 
districts to the Transvaal. 


Convention Native Voters 
_ Emphasize Native Needs 
_ For The Whole Union.’ 
a On May 16, 1924, a Convention of Native Voters was held at King William’s 
Town to consider and decide upon a common course for the impending general 
election. Commenting on the Convention Imyo (South Africa Native opinion) 
said: ees 
‘Native voters, instead of being a party tool, should face all parties and. can- 
didates alike with a manifesto of their own and thus shift the emphasis from 
party politics to a clear enunciation of the chief Native needs in the whole Union. 
Hence the manifesto and resolutions published last week. To-day we have a 
new orientation in Native politics. The Natives are not to be an Irish party. 
They wish to educate the white public and parliamentarians on their grievances 
with an undivided voice.” 5 Tee 
The following resolutions dealing with vital phases of Native life were adopted: 
(1) This Convention is of opinion that the time has come for the Government 
to open facilities for Natives to enjoy the privileges of the Agricultural Land Bank 
from which they are at present debarred. 3 
(2) This Convention strongly desires that the Urban Areas Act of 1923 be 
amended so as to permit the Natives to acquire freehold rights in urban areas. 
_ (3) This Convention urges that. the Natives Land Act of 1913 be either re- 
pealed or amended in accordance with the recommendations of the European 
Bantu Conference. E 3 
(4) This Convention suggests that European Court interpreters should be 
replaced by Natives. s : qe. 
(5) This Convention urges upon Parliamentary representatives the desirability 
of extending the franchise rights to Natives of other Provinces of the Union. 
(6) This Convention urges that the pass laws as they at present operate in the 
Northern. Provinces be abolished. 
























(7) With regard to the Native Affairs Act of 1920, this Convention recom, 
mends: =e eae Ps oe 
(a) That Local Councils be established for communities that desire them. — 
(b) That the number of delegates invited to the Annual Government Confer- _ 
ence be enlarged so as to secure more adequate representation for many districts 4 
heretofore unrepresented. : : Rages ae : : * ris 
(c) That the inclusion of Native members in Commissions is desirable. = 
(8) This Convention feels that the time has come for the appointment of a 
whole.time Minister of Native Affairs. ee : et 
(9) This Convention is opposed to the importation into the Union of ultra — 
Union labor. : A : me oye sais 
‘ (10) This Convention desires to express its approval of minimum wages regula- 
tions which would protect workers in all kinds of occupations by compelling 
employers to pay not less than a fixed minimum wage for all skilled and unskilled 
labor irrespective of race or color. ! > as 
(11) This Convention calls upon Parliamentary parties or candidates to define 
in detail their segregation policy before the polling day of the pending general 
election. : eee a 
(12) This Convention resolves: ape eee 
(a) That Native primary education be transferred from the Provincial Coun- 
cil and be placed under the direct control of the Union Parliament. - . 
(b) That a uniform system of Native education be inaugurated throughout 
the Union. = ; = ae ae 
(c) That a Superintendent-General of Education be appointed to direct Native — 
education throughout the Union. : : : 
Pass Laws. This Convention is drastically opposed to any form of pass law 
in the Cape Province, and that the sections in the Native Urban Areas Act re- 
lating to the pass system be amended by Parliament. © as = 
Colour Bar. (a) This convention deems it time to agitate and bring to the 
notice of the Union Government the necessity of removing the colour bar from the 
Act of Union, to enable non-Europeans to have direct representation in the Union ~ 
Parliament and enjoy all privileges as British subjects and citizens of the Union 
of South Africa, which is the only solution of the Native problem. mas 
(b) This Convention is strongly of opinion that, when on the first day. of 
August, 1834, the Province of the Cape of Good Hope was solemnly dedicated to — 
freedom, by the Imperial Government of Great Britain on behalf of the British — 
nation, by the proclamation of the passage of the emancipation ordinance and the — 
subsequent -grant of Responsible Government to this Province, slavery of every 
shape or form throughout all British Dominions was abolished, the object of which 
was the establishment of a permanent Government based upon the British ideal 
of complete equality, opportunities, protection and rights to all British subjects _ 
without distinction of color and race, a Government of all the people by all the © 
people and for all the people, not a Government of some of the people for some _ 
of the people and by some of the people. : = 


Death sentence for rape. This Convention views with alarm and consterna- 
tion the gross injustice that is being meted out to the subject races of South Africa, — 
in that it is the duty of the State to give full protection to every man, woman 
and child in their-person and property in their rights to pursue justice and happi- . 
ness under the British flag. This Convention is strongly of opinion that the — 
defective nature and anomaly of the law at present in force for the prevention _ 
of social and sexual intercourse between black and white, and in respect of which 
there are reasonable grounds of complaints and dissatisfaction, should without 
delay be so altered and amended as to include in its scope, application and opera- 
tion all classes of the community without discrimination of colour or race. 


_Further, this Convention recommends the Government to consider the ad- 2 
‘visability of altering or amending the law which excludes Native citizens in the _ 
















Ass]: 


Cape Province from serving on the jury in all cases affecting them. 


Attitude Of Government 
Toward Native Franchise. = 


The New York Nation of October 22, 1924, reported an interview 
of its South Africa correspondent with General Hertzog, the new Premier — 
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of the “Union South Africa.” In answer to the question ‘“‘What is your 

attitude toward the Natives?’ he said: : 

__ Of the native the party holds that he is a child, requiring all the care, 

but also the discipline, necessary for the child’s welfare We are con- 

-vinced that the giving of the franchise to the native is neither to the 

advantage of the white man nor of the native himself. In order to ad- 

vance his well-being it will be necessary for many years to come to follow 

a policy of differentiation as ever against the European (z. e., the white 

man) both politically and industrially; whereas social equality cannot be 

thought of. : 

Native National Congress 

Receives Recognition 

By Government. 

The eleventh Convention of the Native National Congress held at 

‘Bloemfontein was notable for the increased recognition given it by Gov- 

ernment and Municipal officials. - 

__ At the opening of the Congress the Resident Magistrate delivered 

a noteworthy speech in the course of which he said: ‘Ihe Government 

found it hard to discover the real mind of the native, and such conferences’ 

were of undoubted advantage in helping them to ascertain native opinion. 

The Government and the white people of the country had never been 

‘more sympathetically inclined towards the natives than at present, not 

because of the extravant demands that they might have made but be- 

cause of their broadmindedness and the fact that when the white sections. 

of the community were at strife the native had kept peace. It was a 

happy thing that people who had descended from such warlike ancestors” 

_ should now be held up as example of a peaceful people. He advised. 

_ them to go slow, and not be led away by hotheads.’”’ 

re The following Bill of Rights and Resolutions were adopted: 
Bill Of Rights 

- South African 

_ National Congress. \ 


“BILL OF RIGHTS.” 








i 


“The South African National Congress, in annual convention assem- 
bled at Bloemfontein on the 24th day of May, 1923, and being representa- 
_ tive of the Bantu population of the four Provinces of the Union of South 
_ Africa, hereby solemnly resolves to place on record the following declara- 
tion, statement or Bill of Rights, viz.: —— ; 
“1. That the Bantu inhabitants of the Union have, as human beings, the in- 
_ disputable right to a place of abode in this land of their fathers. : 
_ “2. That ail Africans have, as the sons of the soil, the God given right to un- 
restricted ownership of iand in this the land of their fathers. ig : 
“3. That the Bantu, as well as their coloured brethren, have as British subjects, 
Ze the inalienable right to the enjoyment of those British principles of the “liberty 
- __ of the subjects, justice and equality of all classes in the eyes of the law’’ that have 
made Great Britain one of the greatest world powers. : 
“4, That the Bantu have, as subjects of His Majesty King George, the legal 
and moral right to claim the application or extension to them of Cecil Rhodes 
_ formuia of “equal rights for all civilized men south of the Zambesi’’ as well as the 
democratic principles of equality of treatment and equality of citizenship in the. 
~ land, irrespective of race, class, creed or origin. 
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“5. That the people of African descent have, as an integral and inseparable x 
element in the population of the great Dominion of South Africa, and as indis- 


putable contributors to the growth and development of the country, the con- 






stitutional right of an equal share in the management and direction of the affairs — 


of this, the land of their permanent abode, and to direct representation by mem- 


bers of their own race in all the legislative bodies of the land, otherwise, there can _ 


be no taxation without representation. 


“Congress, therefore, respectfully urges members of the great European races _ 
of the Union to take the whole question into their serious consideration, and 
calls upon Parliament to take steps in the direction of so amending the South — 
Africa Act of 1909 as to make provision for some adequate representation of the 
non-European races domiciled within the borders of the Union of South Africa _ 


‘ in the Parliament of the Union and in the Provincial Councils thereof a 


Resolutions. 








“That the South African National Congress in annual convention assembled = 


at Bloemfontein on this the 24th day of May (Empire Day), 1923, records itsos 
full conviction of the determination of the Union Parliament to reduce the Bantu _— 


people to a position of perpetual serfdom, as indicated hy the trend of legislation 


since 1923, and solemnly expresses its alarm and disappointment at the rejection - 
by the House of Assembly of the principle, as contemplated by the Native (Urban — 
Areas) Bill of 1923, of the right of Bantu ownership of landed property in Urban 


areas set apart for Native occupation. abar 5 uA 
“This Congress further declares that the Bill in its amended form is utterly 
unacceptable to the population, whom the measure purports to benefit. 


“Further, that the declaration by Parliament that the Black man, the man of 


African descent and origin has no right to ownership of land in this, an African 


land, and that only the man of European country has, is injustice of the grossest 
magnitude; is a direct challenge to the loyalty of the Bantu and an insult of a ag 


most provocative character to the sense of fairness to the Bantu. 


“Also, that the incorporation of certain clauses from the Registration Bill - : 


into the measure under review, without first consultation with the Bantu popula- 


tion, is a contravention of the provision of the Native Affairs Act, 1920, and — 


is calculated to shake the confidence of the Bantu people in the word of honour 
of the members of the ruling race in this land. 


“This Congress appoints a deputation to proceed to Cape Town and place 


the views of the Bantu population before the authorities with a view to respect- ee 
fully requesting them to recommend to His Royal Highness the Governor-General — 


to withhold his assent to the Bill, and that the subject matter of the Bill be re- 
ferred to the Government for reconsideration. es 
“That in view of the political situation confronting this country and people 


of the Union this session of the Annual Convention of the National Congress be 


adjourned pending the return of the deputation from Cape Town. 


“That whereas it is expedient that all people of African descent domiciled with- | 3 


in the borders of the Union of South Africa and other parts of the continent of — 
Africa, and whereas it is in the best interests of the African people that all existing . 


Bantu organizations such as the Inter-denominational Native Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, the Native Farmers’ Association, the Workers’ Union, Bantu Women’s 


Leagues, Vigilance Committees and so forth, shall be affiliated with this African 


National Association, it is resolved that the Native National Congress shall hence- 


forth be known and described for all intents and purposes as ““The African Nation- 


al Congress.” 


The Coloured People 
Of South Africa. 


A name for a race over a million persons (numerically almost as 
strong asthe White race in South Africa), ““The Coloured People,” general- — 
ly understood to mean a large and respectable class of people found every- 
where in South Africa who are neither pure Europeans not yet Natives. 


It is somewhat surprising that politicians and statesmen sometimes discuss 


the future of the White and Black races in South Africa as though the Coloured . | 


race was not in existence. Problems of segregation, locations, Natives in Urban 
areas, education, and the like, are constantly being discussed, but of the Coloured 
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es Peopie’s problems we hear little. Yet the race is in existence, with many prob- 
lems crying for solution, and by its éxistence preventing many a problem between 
White and Black being brought to a final solution. The Coloured People are not 
naturally agitators, and because of this the great mistake is often made of ignor- 
ing them. Nevertheless they are a complication in every race problem in the 
‘os Urban Areas of the Cape Providence, a complication making final solutions al- 
most impossible. The White raceis mainly responsible for the existence of the 
Bos Coloured race and has no right to shirk that responsibility or treatit lightly. It 
must shoulder its own burden, reap what it has sown, what it is sowing. 

The Coloured People are still adding to their numbers, from both White and 

Blaek sources, as well as from their own natural increase. 


West Africa 

- And Administration 
Of Justice. — 
Eos -Y In its issue of July 19, 1924, “West Africa,” a publication issued 
from London says: 3 

“In the administration of justice, practically the whole of West 
Africa, British and French, is at present taking especial interest. Recent 
_ questions in the House of Commons, as well as in the Nigeran Council, 
have revived feeling regarding representation by counsel in Nigeria, 
_ while a case in Sierra Leone, in whch the opinon of assessors was over- 
_ ruled, has led to a parliamentary query, and, at the Gold Coast, distrust 
of unpopular legislation has aroused a spirit of jealous conservatism 
_ regarding any change in Native jurisdiction. Save in the last Colony, 
it will be seen that interest is concentrated on the introduction of Euro- 
_ pean systems, where they are at present unknown. 


* In French West Africa, on the other hand, the cause of interest is the introduc- 
= tion by M. Carde, the Governor-General, of a re-organized judicial system, by 
which minor cases are relegated to Native tribunals, the higher courts—the 
Chambre @’Homologation, and Tribunal Colonial—only trying. cases where the 
penalties are over 10 years’ imprisonment, or from 3 to 10 years respectively. 
In the past, two series of courts have existed, for Moslems and non-Moslems, 
but in future all Africans will be treated alike, and by a system of assessors the 
customary procedure of each party will receive full consideration, Natives who are 
- not French citizens being treated like the others, although they will still have the 
right to demand trial under the French code. This will solve anomalies such as 
‘oceur where Africans of the same tribe, but born in different Colonies, receive 
different treatment, but, as the ““Depeche Coloniale’”’ points out, it may lea 
to difficulties owing to the absence of any definition of “Native custom.” fe 


The difficulty foreseen is apparently that which existed in a case 
last year in Lagos, where the Christian Daughter of Moslem parents 
sought, and obtained, freedom from a forced marriage, but obviously, 
if justice to the individual be placed first, such a problem becomes one 
of a clash between civilization and Native custom, and its solution as- 
sists in the formulation of more progressive ideas.” 













West African Natives 
In Business 
The Professions : 
And The Trades. 
It is pointed out that “if a West African Native has the merits en- 
titling him to any position, he has every chance of getting it. Natives 
- of West Africa to-day hold many important positions in the Govern- 
ment Secretariat at Lagos; they also act as Customs officers, post office 


3 
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and railway officials: there are many sof fens station masters and engine 
drivers; they are “employed in all branches of business. 


“You will find in all the big towns on the Coast and up-country that your 
West African Native is running and driving his own motor car, owning stores and — 
shops, trading, etc. There are barristers, doctors, and solicitors practicing — 
to-day. . . Cape Coast is particularly noted for its educational colleges for both — fe 
sexes. There are black men acting as surveyors, overseers, engineers, carpenters, — 
brick-layers, masons, etc., practically i in every mine and trading station in. Weel 
Africa. The large trading companies are employing Native accountants, cash- 
iers, clerks, storekeepers, ete., and often giving them the necessary tuition to 
fit them for their jobs.’ 


The Skilled 
Labour Problem 
In Nigeria. 


The skilled labour problem in Ni igeria is discussed i in the Jul 
1924 issue of West Africa where it is pointed out that: “It is true that in — 
Nigeria there is not much incentive for the workman to endeavor to ob- ; 
tain technical instruction, but whence is the incentive to come? Sty 

The Government cannot, without waste of public funds, create a demand for. 
skilledlabour, nor can the trading firms employ unlimited numbers, and the 
incentive to become, say, a carpenter and joiner among a people who build their 
own huts and use a minimum of furniture is not a strong one. The educated 
community could help by fostering home industries. For instance, one often 
sees more African-made furniture, mats, and ornaments in use in the quarters of 
the European than of the educated African; and indeed, some Africans seem, to 
despise the productions of their countrymen. 


Then there is comparatively little African capital in any trade em-— 
- ploying skilled labour; it is chiefly utilized.in commerce, where it employs — 
more clerks, or in usury, which is an injury to the community, and it is — 
to be feared that a good deal is lost to the country by the practice of — 
sending sons and daughters on expensive educational tours to ees 5 
without thought of fitting them for any but a professional career, which, 
as the professions are full, only encourages the employment of clerks. 
Other agricultural countries possess the agricultural engineer, whee 
machinery is at the service of the farmer, and greatly expedites his work; 
Nigeria has to beg foreign capitalists to come in and erect oil-mills. | Huge 
- undertakings, of course, could not be expected of African capitalists at= 
first, but there is such a thing as co-operation, and the satisfactory de-— 
velopment of Africa, and consequently of permanent openings for skilled — 
Africans, cannot be expected without a more satisfactory use by its POs 
sessors of African capital.”’ 

The Labour Problem on the West African Coast Question of labour — 
for the mines and other industries in West Africa are receiving a great — 
deal of attention from directors of industrial enterprises. It is frequently 
stated that it may soon be necessary toimport labourers to make good the — 
local deficiencies. 

A correspondent in the African World of September 1, 1923, takes the ground — 
that it is “not necessary to look for sources of supply outside of the West African — 
Colonies; that a century of industrial civilization in Western Europe trained the 
proletariat to accept constant unremitting toil for wage as their inevitable destiny — 
while the social conditions leave them only a choice between the acceptance of 
that wage paid toil and starvation. - 

West African peoples, being land owners and agriculturists raisng © 
their own food, are not driven to seek employment at a wage as the al- @ 
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ternative to starvation, while habituation to the intermittent work of 
the agricultural system makes them regard the constantly, daily, recurr- 
ing, unremitting toil of industrial life on a task of which they do not 
ie understand the object, nor reap the profit, as a form of slavery to which | 
_they have no inclination to subject themselves. 

~When, however, West African Peoples have made a trial of working for wages 

and have experienced the advantages which a constant regular supply of money — 

brings and have acquired a taste for the luxuries which that money enables them 
~to procure they are ready to submit to the daily tasks which they carry out with 
_ industry and intelligence. — : 
_ It is of interest to note that a somewhat similar problem exists in 
the South where the agricultural Negro in raising cotton has been brought 
up to labor more or less intermittently. This, however, is not true of 
the Negro population of the United States or of the South as a whole for 
thousands of these Negroes have always been in industries where toil 
was sustained and regular.) aes eis 


Larger Participation Natives — 
In Public Affairs. 
Bo _ Nigeria in 1922 was given a greatly enlarged constitution. Old 
= legislative and Nigerian Councils were abolished. “The personnel of the 
5 Council is 27 official members; that is, individuals holding official posi- 
tions under the British Government, headed by the Government of the 
' Protectorate who is President of the Council. ‘There are 18 unofficial - 
members, four of whom are elected and fourteen nominated. | Hight of 
these members are to be nominated by the Governor and, as far as possi- 
ble, to represent African interests in parts of Nigeria not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to elect their own members. x 
i othe elected unofficial members are to have certain qualifications required of 
_ ¢andidates. They will have to be British subjects or natives of the Protectorate 
of Nigeria. They will have to be the age of twenty-one before they stand for 
election, be in possession of an income of not less than 100 pounds per annum 
and be a resident of Nigeria for a continuous period of twelve months. ; 
The Council will legislate for the Colony of Nigeria and for the Pro- 
_ tectorate of the Southern provinces ‘The legislation affecting the North- 
ern province will continue to be enacted by the Governor. ‘The four 
_ members to be elected will come from Lagos, 3; and Calabar, 1. 
On December 15th, 1923, the Governor of the Gold Coast announced 
that arrangements were in preparation for the granting of the franchise 
or elective representation for the Gold Coast. This same provision is 
_ being made for Sierra Leone. 
_ Elective Representation 
- Tends To Bring Forward 
_ Persons Possessing 
_ Progressive Leadership. 
- It is said that: “In the comparative ealm following the first organization of 
parties for the Nigerian elections, people have found time to ask themselves 
what immediate practical results are likely to follow, and what is the position of 
__ the chiefs and natural leaders in the new order. Greatly to their surprise they 
have noticed that in so heterogeneous a population as that of Lagos the franchise 
tends to discount the value of the old titular leaders, whose authority now depends 
more on the prestige accorded by African custom than on qualities of actual 
= leadership. it is largely the sense of this deficiency in progressive leadership . 
-_ that has led elsewhere to the formation of the Congress of British West Africa 
' among the literate sections of the population.’’ 
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College For Natives 
Established On — 
The Gold Coast. 


Achimota College for the higher training of African youths is being 
established at Achimota, Gold Coast, West Africa, by the Governor of 
the Colony ‘I'he intention is that the school should have a sufficient — 
staff to enable it, not only to do its own work properly, but to carry on ~ 
‘research, more especially with reference to the best means of relating — 
Western knowledge and culture with the African past.” : rs 


National Congress eee 
British West Africa _ ; ae : Ware: 
Holds SecondMeeting. : he Bec 
The second meeting of the National Congress of British West Africa 
was held at Freetown, Sierra Leone, from January 28 to February 17, — 
1923 ‘The firstmeeting of this Congress was held at Accra, Gold Coast, | 
from March 11-29, 1920 ‘The resolutions of the second session were as _ 
follows: Be 








I. . 
Constitutional (Including Municipal) Reforms. 


1. “That the Congress, having taken into its deep consideration the matter _ 
of Constitutional (including Municipal) Reforms in the four British West African — 
Colonies, re-affirms its resolutions, passed at its first session in March 1920 upon © 
Legislative (including Municipal) Reforms and the granting of the Franchise; — 
and records the view that, while appreciating the concession of Elective Repre- | 
sentation by Government, none of the proposed constitutions grants effective — 
representation.” : ah 


‘2. “That in the opinion of the Congress the time has arrived for such a change 
in the constitutions of the several British West African Colonies so as to give the | 
people an effective voice in their affairs both in the Legislative and Municipal — 
Governments, and that the Congress pledges itself in due course to submit pro- | 
posals for such further reforms as may be necessary.” = eth 


3. “That a provision for Houses of Assembly, with financial members co- i 
operating with the members of the Legislative Council in the imposition of taxes — 
and in the control of expenditure would be a definite stage in effective representa- . 
tion.”’ Seem 


4. “That the Congress places on record its regret that the Government of © 
the Gold Coast has not yet made any definite pronouncement as to a change of — 
constitution for the Gold Coast, and expresses the hope that there will be no fur- ~ 
ther delay in the matter.” 


5. “That the Congress is of the opinion that the measure of Elective Repre- | 
sentation granted to the Colony of the Gambia is wholly inadequate the Christian © 
population. being left entirely unrepresented and directs that representation be — 
made at the right quarter.” E 


6. “That the Congress, having seriously considered the question of British 
West African Federation with a Governor-General, is of the opinion that the 
matter should be kept in view, and, in due course, representations made to His 
Majesty’s Government to take it into its deep and sympathetic consideration.” | 

7. “That the Congress is of the opinion that such federation would promote 
the coreoaue and solidarity of British West African Imperial interests and — 
connection.” see ; = 


, 8. “That the Congress desires to renew its request that. Municipal Corpora-_ 
tions with full powers of local self-government be established in each principal 
town of the British West African Colonies; condemns the practice of undue inter-_ 
ference in municipal administration by the Central Government; and favours the © 
repeal of such existing Ordinances as do not give the Municipalities free scope.’” 
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ae Judicial Reforms, With Particular Reference To The Assessors Ordinances 
eto And A West African Appellate Court. 


1..“That the Congress, recognising that British Justice is the bulwark of the 
administration of British West Africa by His Majesty’s Government, emphasies 
the reforms advocated in the resolutions passed at its last session on the subject 
of Judicial Reforms with particular reference to an Appellate Court.” 
2. “That at the same time the Congress feels it is duty to record its warm ap- 
preciation of the concession made by the Government of Nigeria in extending 
the privilege of trial by a qualified judge with the aid of Counsel in parts of the 
Northern Provinces, and the appointment in the Gold Coast of two Africans to 
the office of Police Magistrates, and a third to that of Crown Counsel. It, how- 
ever, recommends generally that the provinces in the several Colonies be divided 
into Magisterial Districts with qualified legal men as Magistrates in different 
ponte) and specifically that Ashanti in the Gold Coast be opened to legal prac- 
a ~__ titioners. , 
gate 3. “That the Congress particularly desires to emphasise the desirability of 
3 separating judicial from executive functions, and the importance of none but . 
duly qualified and experienced legal men being appointed to judicial offices,either 
as Commissioners, Magistrates or Judges, and directs that representations be 
_- made at the right quarter.” ‘ ee 
4, “That the Congress is of the opinion that higher judicial appointments 
should not be closed to experienced African legal practitioners, and recommends — 
the view to the sympathetic consideration of Government.”’ 
5. “That the Congress specifically recalls its last resolution to the effect that 
for the protection of the life and liberty of a citizen of British West Africa charged 
with an offence by Counsel, it is highly desirable that he should have the right 
of defence by Counsel in every Court of Justice constituted under the authority 
of the Crown, whether. in the Colonies of Protectorates of British West Africa, 
and that District Commissioners should have no right or discretion of refusing 
the appearance of Counsel, and directs that representations be made at the right 
quarter thereanent.” Ss Bed 3 
6. “That specifically the Protectorate Courts Jurisdiction Ordinance of the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone, which denies ‘Natives’ of the Protectorate the 
right of appealing against the decision of the District Commissioner, be amended 
to allow such right of appeal in every case.” se 
- 4, ‘That the Congress, realizing that the jurisdiction of the Aboriginal Courts 
is inherent in them and only requires regulation in some cases, condemns any 
legislation that strikes at the rcot of such inherent Jurisdiction, and once more 
records the opinion that every effort should be made to bring such Aboriginal 
Courts to the standard of the present day ideas of the administration of justice, 
and that the Judges of such Courts be independent men appointed by or under 
the authority of the Aboriginal Chiefs.” : Bia 
8. “That there should be a right of appeal as of course against the decision 
of such Courts in the first instance to the superior Aboriginal Courts, thence to’ 
the Divisional Court, and thence to the Full Court and if necessary, to the Privy 
ouncil.”’ © / 3 Z : : 
. 9. ‘“That the Congress records its regret that, notwithstanding the imperative 
necessity and urgency of the matter, the widespread dissatisfaction throughout 
-British West Africa as to the constitution of the Appeal Courts in which Judges 
sit on their own judgments, expressed in one of its last resolutions, has not re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves, submits that no considerations of finance 
should be allowed to weigh in giving effect to such an important reform, and 
directs that strong representations be made at the proper quarters with a view 
to the speedy establishment of a West African Appellate Court.’ oe 
10. “That specifically, the Congress requests that the Criminal Codes of British 
West Africa, which introduce new offences not such by the English Common 
or Statute Law, be repealed as well as the Assessors Ordinances, the latter being 
an infringement of the liberties of the people as British citizens entitled to trial 
by their peers. ‘The Congress further records the opinion that the time has come 
also for the trial of civil cases with the aid of a Jury. : 
11. “That, in this connection, the attention of Government is drawn to the 
widespread feeling throughout British West Africa that the operation of the 
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Assessors’ Ordinances have a tendency to show convicted persons up as martyrs 
to an unjust procedure, and to make punishment lose its correcting influence. 
The Congress, moreover, records the view that the operation of the Assessors’ 
Ordinances has induced a lack of confidence in the administration of criminal — 
justice and therefore recommends their speedy repeal.” ; eae 
12. “That in view of the fact that there is the right of appeal in Civil cases, — 
the Congress is of the opinion that a like right ought to prevail in criminal cases 
and emphasises the last resolution of the Congress that the benefits of the Crimi- — 
nal Appellate Act of 1908 be extended to citizens of British West Africa.” 


III. 


Education With Particular Reference To A West 
African University. 


1. “That this Congress, having taken into its deep consideration the matter — 
of Education with particular reference to a West African University, reaffirms 
the principles enunciated in the resolutions passed at the session of Congress 
thereanent, and records specifically the following submissions and recommenda-_ 








2. “That, while appreciating the past and present educational efforts of Gov- 
ernment and the European and American Missionary Societies and other Agen- 
cies in British West Africa, the time has come for Educators in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Colleges and other educational factors, to organize and co- 
operate in the several Colonies in the formation of Associations and Teachers’ 
- Institutes for the interchange of thought in educational progress.” 
3. “That greater and more systematic attention be paid to the training of © 
teachers so as in time to provide a thoroughly efficient body of teachers to cope 
with the educational work in Elementary and Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
jz 4. “That to make the teaching profession attractive and to induce capable 
men and women to make it their lives’ work, the standard of remuneration be so : 
raised as to compare evenly, if not favourable, with other Departments of the — 
Civil Service; and that, where necessary, Missionary and other educational bodies _ 
be subsidised by Government to enable them to keep up the required standard. 
It is further recommended that the teaching profession be made pensionable in 
every case.” ‘ a aoe 
5. “That in the view of Congress the amounts allocated in the Annual Esti 
mates of the several British West African Colonies for educational purposes are 
wholly inadequate to ensure the educational progress desirable, and recommends — 
that the matter should receive the sympathetic consideration of Government.” 
6. “That in large towns and cities compulsory education be enforced by Law, 
but that where enforced in rural districts, regard be had to the farm life and 
seasonal activities of the pupils.”’ ; oe ; te ee 
7, “That the whole educational system of the several Colonies be so co-ordi- 
nated, strengthened and regulated that the highest form in the Elementary branch © 
fits a pupil for the secondary school, and the highest form in the Secondary School — 
for the College. | Caled [pt ae eee bee ee een ee 
8. “That agricultural and industrial training for boys, with domestic training 
for girls, be not delayed for advanced years, but should be taught in all schools" 
concurrently with literary work.” : ae rape pe 
9. “That the teaching of English and standard African languages according 
to locality be taken up in all Schools, and that the classics and modern languages < 
be also taught in the secondary schools and colleges.” Bee a can ie ae 
_ 10. “That the Congress, being of the opinion that African outlook is necessary 
in the training of African youth, condemns the interference with such African 
customs as are not repugnant to the best feelings of humanity and good con-— 
science. Spee ae 
11. ‘That the Congress specifically invites attention to its previous resolution _ 
as to the founding of the British West African University, me pecoramenda Ehat as 
ALG P as British West African Colonies combine in the foundation of such a ~ 
niversity’:” % Be See 
12. “That Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, King’s College, Lagos, and the vs: 
proposed Government College in the Gold Coast be the nuclei of such University 
with a recommendation that the Gambian Government also promote the found- 
ing of a College to supplement the efforts of the sister Colonies.” : 
13. “That the Congress, having had the opportunity of visiting Fourah Bay — 
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_ College and bearing in mind its histori¢al associations in the educational life of 
_ the peoples of British West Africa, deprecates any action by Government which 
"may disturb the educational atmosphere of the institution, and specifically directs 
: that the sympathetic attention of the Government of Sierra Leone bé drawn to 
_ the matter as regards the proposed acquisition of the site of the College premises 


and grounds or any part thereof.’ 


oid. “Specifically, that all Government Education Boards have on them ex- 
. perienced African Educationists so as to give scope for an African outlook in 


educational methods.” 


15. “That the paper on ‘Education in British West Africa,’ read by Professor 

_ Orisatuke Faduma, B. D., Ph. D., and discussed by Congress, be printed and 

cireulated at the expense of Congress as embodying a comprehensive view of 
the educational needs of British West Africa.”’ 


16. “That in the opinion of the Congress none but qualified educationists be 


__ appointed as Directors of Education, and directs that the particular attention 
- of the Government of the Gambia be drawn to the matter.” 


IV. Sanitary and Medical Reforms. 


1. “That the Congress desires to place on record its warm appreciation of the 
~ creation of a number of posts in the several British West African Colonies for the 
_ benefit of African Medical practitioners but expresses its regret that its view in 


- in its last resolution has not received due attention.” 


_. appointments to the Gold Coast Medical Service decided upon by Government, 
and recommends that steps be taken to fill the posts with as little delay as pos- 

-_ sible.’ \ ; eros 
3. “That in the opinion of the Congress the ratio of European and African 
_ Medical Officers to the West African populations, European and Africa, is un- 
satisfactory, and recommends the matter to the consideration of Government.”’ 


capable of performing major operations, and recommends post graduate courses 
in surgery for African and European Medical Officers at Government expense 
to qualify them for the work.” - ae. 


5. “That the Congress is still of the opinion that private Medical Practitioners 
vided for the African community and of having their prescriptions dispensed at 
any Government Hospital at a reasonable charge without the consent of the Medi- 
eal Officer in charge first had and obtained, and further that they should have the 
_ right of importing drugs free of duty, and directs that representations in the 
premises be made at the proper quarter.” 


care be taken that they are fully equipped as to medical and surgical materials 
and appliances.’ = Stee nae : 

7. “That the Congress favours the giving of Lectures at suitable medical centres 
to Nurses, Druggists and Dispensersso as to make them available in cases where 
-_ first aid is necessary, but condemns strongly any policy which would flood the 
Bes. _ several communities with quacks at the expense of duly qualified Medical men.” 

8. “That the Congress specifically draws the attention of Government to its 
last resolution on the subject of segregation, records the view that impartial 








~ made to secure the same and directs that strong representations be again made 


thereanent.” 2 5 
V. Commercial Enterprise. 


(1). That the Congress, having taken into its consideration the extreme im- 
portance of promoting British West African economical development in such 
-. Wise as to develop a system of business co-operation in all its phases in the several 
- eommunities, records the view that the time has arrived when Banking and 
--.. Commercial and Agricultural interests should engage the attention of African 
2 financiers and others of British West Africa, and that the local Committees should 
=e take steps to educate public opinion thereon.”’ 






ae 2. “That the Congress specifically draws attention to the number of African’ 


4. “That for surgical cases it recommends the appointment of skilled Surgeons © 


6. “*That at all Medical stations with responsible Medical Officers in charge | 


= sanitation should be the object of Government and that every effort should be. 


¢ 


= ~ reference to the Trade Union spirit of the West African Medical Staff as contained 


should have every facility of treating their patients in the public hospitals pro- — re 


4 
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VI. Representation of West African Views in London. 


(1). “That the Congress duly recognising the importance of the representation 
of West African views in London, directs that the matter should be referred to © 
a Select Committee to consider and report.” vay 


VII. West African Press Union. 


(1). “That the Congress is of the opinion that the formation of a West African PF 
Press Union is an absolute necessity, and recommends steps being taken to effect _ 
the same.” : 

(2). “That, to this end, it directs the appointment of Select Committees in q 
each Colony to make investigations and report to the General Secretary for sub- — 
mission to the President and Vice President, who will then cause copies of the — 
reports to be circulated to all Editors of Newspapers in British West Africa and — 
invite their opinion for the consideration of the Congress at its next session.” 

(3). “That in the meanwhile the paper by the Hon. C. May, J. P., on the West ae 
African Press Union at this session be circulated to the Editors of the British — 
West African Press with a request to take into their consideration the suggestions _ 
therein made.” eb Sa a 

(4). “That the publication of the British West A frican National Review be — 
started as soon as practicable.” he aie 

(5). “That the Congress has learnt with profound regret of the death of the — 
Reverend Samuel Richard Bew Attoh-Anuma, M. A., of the Gold Coast, an — 
Educationist, Publicist and a great supporter of the Congress cause, and directs — 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to his widow and family.” = 

(6). “That the Congress extends its sympathy to the widow, relatives and 
friends of the late Mr. J. S. Labor, the Editor of the “Sierra Leone Guardian,”’ — 
and records its appreciation of his labours in connection with the progress and — 
advancement. of the country.” Cees a 


VIII. The Right of the People to Self-Determination. sere 

_ “That the Congress directs the attention of His Majesty’s Government to be — 
specifically drawn to the Resolution passed at its last session to the effect—That — 
it respectfully desires an assurance from His Majesty’s Government, that under — 
no circumstances whatever will it be a consenting Party to the integrity of any — 
of the four British West African Colonies being disturbed and respectfully prays ps 
tet Ee Majesty’s Government may make the necessary pronouncement on the 
matter. Ree 


Non-White Populations South Africa 
Increasing More Rapidly 
Than White Population. 


__In South Africa there has been in recent years a notable increase — 
in the native population. When the Union of South Africa was estab- 
lished n 1904, that country had 1,146,806 Europeans or whites; 567,962 
Asiatics; etc., and 3,491,056 Natives. . ou 


In 1911, there were in the Union of South Africa 1,276,242 Europeans, 678,146 | 
Asiatics, etc., and 4,019,006 natives; an increase for the seven years for the whites — 
of 14.3 pet cent, for the Asiatics, etc., of 19.4 per cent and for the natives of 15.1 
per cent. 


_In 1918, the population was: whites, 1,330,053; natives, 4,216,365; and Asia- 
tics, etc., 718,662. In 1920, the population was: whites, 1,503,904; ee : 
4,937,700; and Asiatics, etc., 863,773. The increase for the sixteen years 1904- 
1920, was: for the whites, 387,098 or 34.7 per cent; for the natives, 1,446,644 or 
41.4 per cent and Asiatics, ete., 295,811, or 52.0. The average increase per annum 
for the sixteen years was: for the whites, 24,193; for the natives, 90,415; and 
Asiatics, etc., 18,488. The percentage of whites in the total population in 1904 


was 21.5 per cent; in 1920 it was 20.6 per cent. 
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"Mission: Work 


F In Aftica. 


It was reported that there are at work in Africa 5,365 European 
Missionaries, 29,651 African Preachers and teachers. There are some 
2,000,000 natives , professing Christianity. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES WORKING IN AFRICA. 


The main areas of work of each are given as follows: N. —Senegal to. Tripoli. 
NE.—Egypt, Abyssinia, een E. Pie tb EC.—Nyasaland to Delagoa 
Bay and N. Rhodesia. M.—Madagascar. §.—South. WE. —Congo, Came- 
roons, Angola. W.—West. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 14, Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. N. S. 


ae Bepeist Foreign Missionary Society, 276, Fifth Avenue, New York, 


American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 

Angola Evangelical Mission, 3, Booth Street, Eccles, Manchester. WE. 

Africa Inland Mission, 233, Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 78a, East Street, 
Baker Street, London, W.; 35: Grande Rue, Nogent-sur-Marne, Paris; Aba, 
Congo Belge, via Khartoum, Sudan; Box 240, Cape Town; 77, King Street, Syd- 
ney, N. S. W. E. WE. NE. 

Board of Foreign Miss. of the United Lutheran Chara in N. America; 18, 
East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. W. 

Algiers Mission Band, 2, Rue du Croissant, Algiers. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, 61, Bible House, New York City. - 

eas Meth. Episcopal Zion, 420 South 1ith Street, gene et 


“Board of For: Missions of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 425, 
South 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minn M. 
The Pee "University at Gans: 1120 Land Title Building, Ehiladel ae 
Pas U;S 
Nivongicehe Missionsgesellschaft zu Basel (Basel Evan. Miss. Socy.), Mis-_— 
sionhaus, Basel. WE 
Miss. Board of the Brethren i in Christ of ue 8. A., Mt. Joy, Pennsylvania, 


British and Foreign Bible Society, ne Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
4. P. O. Box 78, Lagos. P. O. Box 145, Kampala, Uganda. P. O. Box 215, 


Cape Town. P.O. Box 639, eens All areas. 
Baptist Missionary Society, 19, Furnival Lele London, E. C. 4. : WE. 
Berliner Missionsgesellschaft (Berlin Miss. Socy.), Georgenkirchstrasse 70, 

Berlin. E. 


Missionssallskapet Bibeltrogna Vanner (The true friends to the Bible) Stock- 
holm, Sweden. NE. | 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 690, Eighth Avenue, New York City, ; 
U.S. A. 
Congo Inland Mission (Mennonites Central Conference), Meadows, ae 


Church Mission to Jews (London Jews’ Society), 16, Lincoln’s Inn ne 
GAs 


London, 

“Christian, Missions in Many Lands (Brethren), 1, Widcombe een babe 
England: 

Church Missionary Society, Salisbury aq eke London, E. C. 4. NE. 


W. 
Church of Scotland Foreign Missions Geahites 22, Queen Street, Hdin- 
burgh. Ei. EC. 
Christian Women’ s Board of Missions) College of Missions Bldg., pneeiebels 
India 

SBrapic. of Christ, Congo Mission (U.C.M. S.), 1501, Locust Street, St. Louis, 
TRS Se tAc WE. 





From * ae ee of African Christian Literature’ by C. F. Rowling and C. E. 


: () 
~ . Wilson, London, 2 
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Bethel bei Biolefeld. 
phd oe Committee of Dutch Reload Church of S. ia Box 144, : 
Cape T EC, S. W. a 
Tee Fosterlands-Stiftelsen (Evangelical National Soe. in Sweden) y 
Mastersamuelsgatan 42, Stockholm. E. ADB 
Egypt General Mission, 10, Drayton Park, London, N. NESS 
Miss. des Eglises Baptiste ‘de langue Francaise (French Baptist Miss ), Villa - 
Beau Sejours, Boulevard de Metz, Blida, Algeria. Ne 
Fri Baptister (Independent Baptists), Rattvik, Sweden. : Ss 
Free Church of Scotland Foreign Missions, Mound, Edinburgh. . — S 
Friends’ Pose Mission Association, 15, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. M. 
Gen. Miss. te of the Free Methodist Church of N. America, 1132, Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. E Ss. 
Finska Missionssallskapet (Finnish Missy. Socy. ys Tahtitominkatu, Helsing 
fors, Finland. SS 
Heart of Africa Mission, 17, Highland Road, Norwood. London,S.E. WE 
Helgelseforbundet (Holiness. Union), Gotabro, Kumla, Sweden. ee 
Hephzibah Faith Miss. Assen., Tabor, Iowa. - Ss. 
Jerusalem and the East Mission, 12, Warwaick Square, Pitan Sow NES 
een Missions Arbetare (Women Missionary Workers), Stockholm, 
Sweden 
Board of Miss. of the Church of the Lutheran Brethren, 1516, Boulevard Aye 5s 
nue, Grand Forks, N. Dakota. Mo] 
London Missionary Society, 48, Bresdway; Westminister, London, S. W. = me 




















Evangelische-Lutherische Mission zu Leipzig (Evangelical Lutheran), Caro- 
linenstrasse 19, Leipzig. i 
Board of Foreign ae of Methodist Episcopal Church. 150, Fifth Avenue, = 
New York City, U.S EC. WE. 
Meth. Epis. Shree ae 810, Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. WE. 
Missionsgesellschaft der Deutchen Baptisten (Miss. of German Baptists), : 
Missionhaus, Neuruppin, Germany. WE. . 
Board of Foreign Miss. of General Conference of Mennonites of N. America, = 
Goessel, Kansas, U.S. A. ts 
Mission der Hannoverschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Freikirche (Hanover SF 
Free Ev. Lutheran Church Miss. Socy.), Bleckmar, Post Bergen b. Celle. os 
Missionsgesellschaft der Brudergemeine (Moravian Miss. Socy.), 32, Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C. 4. ECSS 
Socy. of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel (Mor. Church), Gigs 
West Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. Goss 
Federation of Churches of French speaking Switzerland (Mission Suisse Ro- ne 
mande), Chemin des Cedres, Lausanne, Switzerland. EC. Sass: 
North African Mission, 18, John Street, Bedford Row, W. C. aN 
For. Mission Board of the Natl. Baptist Convention, 624, South 18th Strece % 
Philadelphia. Bye S233 
National Bible Society of Scotland, 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh; Pees, 
West George Street, Glasgow. W. WE. 2 
Nyasa Industrial Mission, Kilmore, iegenaee Herts. EC. 
é Neukirchener Missionsanstalt (N. Missy. Institute), Neukirchen, Kreis Maors, ie 
ermany. ORs 
Det Norske Missionsforbund (Norwegian Miss. Union), Bernt Ankenes : 
4, III, Kristiania. % 
Norddeutsche Missionsgesellschaft (North German Miss. Socy.), Am. Doblin = 
128, Bremen. W. 
Nile Mission Press, 22, Culverden Park Road, Tunbridge Wells; 37, ‘Sharia 
al Manakh, Cairo, Egypt. N. NE. 
Norske Missionsselskars (Norwegian Miss. Socy.), Stavanger, Norway. M.S. 
Orebro Missionsforening (Orebro Missionary Society), Orebro, Sweden. WH. — 
Societe des Missions Evangeliques chez les Peuples non-Chretien (Paris Evan. 
Miss. Socy.), 102, Boulevard Arago, Paris XIV. WE. 8. 
W. 
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Dometic and i resin Miss. Socy. of Prot tant E 

981, Fourth Avenue, New York C City: - iy le speek We 
General Board - For. Mission of the Pil H 

Koike oe e Pilgrim Holiness Church, Ringer oe” 


Primitive Methodist Missionary Society, 8, Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W. C. "EC. WwW. 


= __- Board of Foreign Misstons of Presbyterian Church i in U.S. A., 156, Fifth Ave- 
- nue, New York City. WH. 
Missions of the Presb. Church of the U.S. (South), P. O. Box 330, Nashville, 

- Tennessee. WwW 
Qua Iboe Mission, 109, Scottish Provident Building, Belfast. W. 
Regions Beyond Missionary Union, 60, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. WE. — 
Rheinische Missionsgesellschaft (Rhenish Miss. Socy. 5 Missionshaus, Be 

- dolfstrasse 187-9, Barmen, Germany. 


Religious Tract Society, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E. C. 4, or i 
_.Bouverie Street, E. C. 4: All areas, 


South African Baptist Missionary Society, 6th Avenue, Parktown North, 
Johannesburg. s. 


-. _§. African Compounds and Tnteror Nitsslon’ P. O. Box 50, Roodepoort. 
Transvaal, S. Africa. Box 2815, Johannesburg. EC. S. 


South Africa General a Box 988, Cape Town, or 17, Homefield Road, 
- Wimbledon, London, 8. W. 8. 


-. Seandinavian Alliance ee ‘of North America, 20, North. Ashland Boule- 
vard, Chicago. S. 


_ §. African Wesleyan Missionary Society, Methodist Book Room, 23, Strand 
- Street. (P.O: Box 708). Cape Town. Ss. 


Mission Board of Southern Baptist Convention, 8, North 6th Street, Rich- 
- mond, Virginia. | W. 


‘Svenska Baptisternas Mission, Dobelnsgatan 12, Stockholm. WE. 
Societe Belge de Mission Protestante, 34, Rue de Stassart, Brussels. E. 
- Den Norske Kirkes Mission ved Schreuder (Norwegian -Church Miss. org. 
by Bp. Schreuder), Stensgate 1, Kristiania. Ss. 
-- General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists Denomination, Tacoma Park 
Station, Washington, District of Columbia. WE. 

-- Seandinavian Ind. Baptist Denomination, P. O. Box 325, Britt, Iowa... _—S. 
- Sudan Interior Mission, 860, College Street, Toronto, Ontario. i 
Svenska Kyrkans Mission (Church of Sweden Mission), Upsala, Sweden. S. 
Sierra Leone Mission, 41, Holborn Hall, London, W. C. W. 


‘Southern Morocco Mission, 64, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. N. 
Svenska Missionsforbundet (Swedish Miss. Society), Barnhusgatan 10, Stock- 
~ holm, Sweden. WE. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, Lon- 
don, Wa Oo: (Anglican.) All areas. 
Society for mee Propagation of the Gospel, 15, Tufton Street, Westminster, 
Londen, S. W. WC; M. Ss. W. 
Svenska Nie (Swedish Alliance Miss.), Jonkoping, Sweden.  S. 
; Sudan United Mission, Faicon ee oe Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4.~ Litteil 
< ~ Building, Union Place, Summit, N. J SA. NE. Wes 
- . Foreign Miss. Socy. of the United ‘bretimen i in Christ, 1409, United Bicthred 
Building, epi Ohio, U. S. A. Ww. 
«Home and For. Miss. Society of the United Evan. Church (Conn. with 8. U. 
Be: M.), Evangelical Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. W. 
: For. Miss. Committee of United Free Church of Scotland, 121, George Street, 
Edinburgh. EC. S. W. 
United Methodist Church ay Socy., 13, Silver Birch Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. Address to Rev. J. E . Swallow, 3, Cranley Gardens, Wallington, 
_ Surrey, at present. E. W. 
ce eee Mission to Central Africa, 9, Dartmouth Street, eae 
S.-W. 
Roard of For. Miss. of United Presbyterian Church of N. ae 200, North 
ee Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S.A. NE WE. 
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Vereenigning tot Uitbreiding van het Evangelie in Egypt (Union for Propaga 
tion of Gospel in Egypt), Admiral van Ghentstraal 39, Utrecht, Holland. NE. 
Miss. Socy. of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America, Syracuse, — 
New York, U.S. A. : OW enti 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 24, Bishopsene London, -E. ee eS 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. e z 
International Committee, 347, Beare ee New York we U.S. A. > (Fora % 


eign Secretaries). 5 : : ae 
Zambesi Industrial Mission, 11, Chapel Street, Milton Street, London, es 


>on 





PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY AND FOR AFRICANS 
EAST AFRICA 





Place 










Name 
_ Ebifa mu Buganda, * (‘Uganda News’’), Monthly __-----------.~-.-------- Kampala, Ugand: 
A Kuka ka Mixo,* Monthly-_----------------------------- Inhambane, Portuguese, EH. Africa 
Munyoyozi, Fortnightly_---_.*-----.----..-------- Pete paneas a A OTN ae res Kampala, Uganda 
Sekanyolya,* (The Stork that looks out on thie-wOvlG) ee ee oe eee ee Nairobi, Uganda 
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The African Messenger*_____---_------,-------=------=--=----------- 
Blete Ofte eC aS ee eh ee ee eee ote eee SA er ag 
Gold Coast Independent*_______-__-------------+------=-----=----7--~- Accra, Gold Coast 
Gold Coast Leader*i 2-221 = 2 22252 - 22 88 a ‘Cape Coast, Gold Coast — 
Gold Coast Nation*.202522.-25.-02242--5- 2255-25245 2 3 (Cape Coast, Gold Coast ~ 
Kalat’ a Mwendi, Monthly__.-_.__-___---------------~-------+--- ._.Cameroons — 
Taagos Record. =~ - 2222. +----2---25- 4-254 = = eee _Lagos — 
Tiagos Standard* =: 222-22 -=2—- se = se Ss 
Liberian INews*2s 2-252 -25- L224 = sae ee ee ae ; Liberia — 
Nigerian Chronicle*___.-.2_----+-----=---=----=+------+-=--+-=-== Lagos — 
Nigerian Pioneer*_*_- 22 S.22 == 2225423828 = 
Nidki Ndua, Monthly v2 22525 2252 52-3 22S eS as 
Sierra Leone Guardian* 
Sierra Leone News* 22 2 os 32 2 2 2 oe = Se Sa ee 
Mimes of Nigeria*s 25 2 2 Ye Ra Se ee ee eae Lagos _ 
Woriban NOws 8-2-2 s2scc45 2s oe oes ae ee a ee ae eee Ibadan, Nigeria — 
i = id 5 ‘\e 
South Africa Toa 
Abnatu-Batho,* (‘The People’’), Xosa-Zulu-Sesuto-English -_—-_-—-__-__________ Johannesburg — 
A. P. O.* (official organ of the African People’s Organization), GhinShishy hc eetames Cape Town | 
Friend of ‘The Bechuanas* (English) __-._./-==-------=-+--.--=---------=-- ~ =) ___Kimberly | 
Tlanga lase Natal* ___-_-_---_--- GSN AY boys ethos ir ae Beate oe pa Sok oe Ohlange, Natal 
Imvo Zabantsundu*, (Native Opinion) ; Xosa-English __~--.------.------ King William’s Town 
Indaba Zovuyo, (The Joyful News), Xosa monthly religious magazine 3 
‘ Izindaba zabantu, (Native Affairs), Monthly _-_-_-------~---------------- 
Izwi La Kiti,* (Zulu-English)_—___---..___-- ~~~ -~<_--=_=+=----+=--=-=+-<-- : 
Izwi lama Afrika, (The African Voice), English-Xosa--_-__-- Nes eo ety ge eee Cape Town — 
Leselinyana la Lesotho, (The Little Light of Basutoland)! 22. se aes See Mafeteng, Basutoland — 
‘Ma-Bana, (The Mother’s Magazine), Quibterly 2 eo eee be SATE es Morija, Basutoland — 
Mochochonono, (The Comet) __-_-~-__~-_-~--------------- 2 ee Mafeteng, Basutoland 
Mofalimeni (The Sentinel), Religious Monthly ___----_------_------------Morija, Basutoland 
Molome oa Batho (English-Bantu) - -----------------------~~---------=—----- Johannesburg — 
Munyai wa She, Bitmonthly> 22s se sais ase oe eee Morgenster, Rhodesia — 
Naledi_ea Lesotho, * (Basutoland Star) _-_-- ea plo aE aS es Maretene, Basutolana 
Nyeleti ya Miso (Monthly) _-__-------------------------~------=-=-------+-- Dundee Natal 
South African Clarion* <<... 20-22 as tees es 2 te ee Cape Town — 
‘South African Health Society Magazine: (Ouarterly ioe ss Sea eee ioe peng iss Lovedale — 
Umteteli wa Bantu, * (Spokesman of the People), English-Xosa-Sesuto _ —_-_------ Johannesburg — 
mpive WOE Ons FLOW all #2 0s soe TEE Peete es 8 oN Pate en ee Cape Town — 
*Published by Africans. 3 
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“POSSESSIONS OF EUROPEAN POWERS IN NEGRO AFRICA. 


: (With the exception of Abyssinia’ and Liberia, all those parts of Africa in which black races 
“are indigeneous are controlled by European powers.) 
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E: . POPULATION 
. Area in 
NATION Square 
‘ Miles ; 
White | Asiatic Natives Total 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Angilo-Egyptian Sudan______- 1 ,014 ,400 3,500 10 ,000} 3 ,386 ,500} 3 ,400 ,000 
Protectorate of Somaliland--_-- GS8,000|fssSeess Sts Sahl e ee 310 ,310 310 ,310 
British Hast Africa: : ; 
+Kenya Protectorate___2_____ 246 ,822 5 362 17 ,000} 2 ,784 ,638] 2 ,807 ,000 
-- Protectorate of pra re ge eA 110 ,300 847 3 ,500} 3 ,318 ,000} 3 ,336 ,147 
Protectorate of Zanzibar _—--- 1 ,020 250 10 ,000 196 ,733 206 ,983 
Protectorate of Nyasaland -- 39 ,573 1,015 515} 1 ,202 208} 1 ,203 ,738 


‘South Africa: _. 
The Union of South Africa: 














Cape of Good Hope-___------ 276 ,966 618 ,825 25 ,000} 1,519 ,000} 2 ,648 ,825 
pNiate ss eae ee ss ee 35,291] 121,931) 140 ,000} 1 ,000 ,000} 1 ,261 ,931 
Orange Free State_____..-- er 50 ,389 a sos LOW ic} [rama ts 400 ,000 581 ,678 
sipansvediow sso anne seen | 110,450) 499 ,347 *40 ,000] 1,300 ,000} 1 ,839 347 
Northern Rhodesia___=—----- 291 ,000 SAR OAS [ie Heke eles 930 ,945 933 ,990 
Southern Rhodesia _-----=-=- 149 ,000 ‘38 ,000 3 ,000 770 000}. 811 ,000 
Basutoland: secs: Lee Sere 11 {716 TGS 226) (Pica es eioeet oe 404 ,507 405 ,903 — 
Bechuanaland Protectorate ___ 275 ,000 DOOR Tei we. aS 123 ,658 125 ,350 
SW alien ta Soe ean Sn ee 6. ,678 1,800 ; 200 100. ,000 102 ,000 
West Africa: : 
Northern Nigeria_--=_.---=-- 250%, 000 laa es Ne eRe eR 8 ,670 ,000] 8,670 ,000 — 
Southern Nigeria__—-_._---_4 76 ,000 Bi Gta 0) (aa ES Sore eee 8 ,900 ,000| 8 ,901 ,650 
Gold. Coast and Hinterland __- 80 ,000 2: SOO Se Sa 2 ,000 ,000} 2 ,002 ,500 
-Sierra Leone Colony and Pro- 
4ectorate: == - bei s2 SS 31,000 SO0/ ear 1 ,500 ,000} 1 ,500 ,800 
Gambian 2s Se eee 4,130 DOP See . 240 ,000 240 ,050 
BELGIUM: ; Yer 5 
ce: olen Congo. Sie Bi ee ee” 909 ,654 1G} Oe ee aes 11 ,000. ,000}11 ,006 ,971 
FRANC z : 
- French Wast Africa: ? 
Seneralo ee esa re ee 74,112 AS IAS Tete e ee 1 ,200 ,OOO} 1.,204 ,113 
GunGan se se See eS 95,218 1,200) SS 2s soe 1 ,890 ,000} 1 ,891 ,200 
eS hyvOry Coast 22sec ee 121 ,976 10380 eo os es 1 ,406 ,00G} 1 ,407 ,030 
AHOMO Ve eS eee 42 ,460 590} 2222 ieee 860 ,000 860 ,590 
Ep Wrench: Sudan = 2-222 S522 ze 617 ,600 OTDIS 2 s8e A 2 ,200 ,OOG] 2 ,200 ,975 
aU: per VOLS ree Re See 154 ,400 TOOI Stare eo 3 ,000 ,00G} 3 ,000 ,100 
MTV AD eyo en ee 344 ,967 VAAN ee Ss 256 ,000 256 ,144 
‘ Military hobritory of Niger IS 347 ,400} pay (see aS Se ast 700 ,000 700 ,225 
French Equatorial Africa______-_. 1 ,037 ,131] ° Le p00 Sores 9 ,000 ,000} 9 ,001 500 
_ French Somaliland NRE oe ae See 5 790 SNe Sere ead Leh eee oat ~ 208 ,006 208 ,000 
-Comoro ae eee ae 760 HOO er ee 104 ,336 104. ,836 
a MadagasGar. Vass ea Se 228 ,000 18 ,258 6 ,279| 3 ,521 O38] 3 545 {B75 
‘FORMER GERMAN COLONIES: ; 
-— Cameroon: 
(British Mandate) - ~~ --..---- 30 ,Q00 50O0f ss ese 2222 600 ,000} — 600 ,500 
(French Mandate)-~..-.---- < 166 ,489 VO0GL: seamcacss 1 ,940 ,00G] 1,941 ,000 | 
Togoland: f 
(French Mandate). _--.__-__- : 20 ,072 SOO RS eae & 2 660 ,000 660 ,300 
German Southwest Africa (Union y 
hace of So. Africa Mandate) _---- 322 ,400 DO CABO Gace 2 bee 200 ,000 219 ,432 
German East Africa: - E 
(Bptish Mandate): a=. 22 So- 354 ,000 5 ,000 15 ,006] 5 ,800 ,000} 5,820 ,000 
= -TPALY: : 
ie WOPMTCA LS ase oA ee ea oes 45,800 =o ,OOOfS as 450 ,000 453 ,000 
Italian Somaliland__--------- 139 5430)s 22s See 650 ,000 650 ,000 
PORTUGAL: ee i 
Anvolan sees see ee 484 ,800 5 OQ00(2 SS Bese. 414 ,000 419 ,000 
San Thome & Principe Isiands | 360 © ro Mees Ree SSE 57 ,337 58 ,907 
Potuguese Guinea. -_--2----- 3 tS: O40 eee = ee ee eee oS 289 ,000 289 ,000 
Portuguese Hast Airica_~—---- 426 ,712). 9 ,000 5 ,000} 3 ,106 ,000] 3 ,120 '000 
‘SPAIN: ‘ 
é ‘Spanish- Guineas] 22/2 = 222.5 y OE4TO | aS aoa eS A ee ee 200 ,000 200 ,000 
Fernando Po ad Other Islands ~~ 814 


£5 9)0) eens 24 ie 25 ,000 





+Formerly Protectorate of Hast Africa. 
*Includes mixed races. 
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Ill. Races—Deniker, J., Races of Man, London, 1900; Keane, A- H., Africa, Gn Stan- — 
ford’s Compendium), 2 Vols. 2nd edition, London, 1904-1907; Idem, Man Past and Present; 
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of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast Their Customs Religion and Fo -lore, New 
York, 1920; Idem, Stone Implements From Ashanti, Man, Jan. 1917: Casalis, E., Les B “e 
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A Sktech of the Modern Languages of Africa, Accompanied by a Language Map, London, - 
1833; Dayrell, E., Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, London, 1910: Deherain, Henri, 
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Mind; or, Notes on the Kingly office in West Africa, London, 1906; Idem, Land Laws of 
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enweiser, A. A., Karly Civilization, New York, 1922; Hayford, Casley, Gold Coast Native 
: eee Tonee os 5808. ; ontey, W. Be Bantu Bel Se and Magic, London, 1922: Jacot- 
Aye uto Lore, being original Ses : vith a literal ] ish “7 
Esiniton and notes, London aadks goer A" Rout ume @azeoaons Weta Boao 
ociety, Vol. VI, “15, 1906-1907; Johnson; Samuel, The Hi ; 
une ea! Beams Hee Boginning of the Briti: rotten Oo orubas trom 
++. George Grenfell and the Congo, New York, 1910; Idem, The U anda Prot = 
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Leipoldt, C. L., African Folk-lore, Death and Dying in, Gent. M., N.S. : See 


Leonard, A. G., The Lower Niger and Its Tribes, London, 1906; Le Rey Ae pea: 
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Society, Vol. LX, April, 1920; Temple, C. L., Native Races and Their Rulers, sketches and 


-\ studies of official life and administrative problems in Nigeria, London, 1918; Thomas, North- 
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1913; Vaiden Bergh, L. J., On the Trail of the Pigmies, an anthropological exploration under 
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Mass; Werner, A., Bushman Painting, Journal of the African Society,-Vol. VII. 387-93, 
1908; Westermann, Diedrich, Die Sprache Der Guang in Togo und Auf Der Goldkuste und 
Funf Andere Togospraches, Berlin, 1922; Idem, Die Sprache der Hausa am Central-Afrika 
erlin, 1911. ; ; : ee arte Be ee 

= V. Slavery in Africa—Berlioux, E. F. The Slave Trade in Africa in 1872, principally 
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Last Journals, New York, 1875; Livingstone, David, Missionary Travels and Researches 
ae South Africa, New York, 1858; Lugard, F. D., The Rise of Our East African Empire, 
‘London, 1893; Mansfield, Alfred, Urwald-Dokumente, Vier Jahre Unter Der Crossfluss- 
negern Kameruns, Berlin, 1908; Monteith, Fotheringham, L. A., Two Year Struggle with 
‘Arab Slave Dealers in Central Africa, London, 1891; Morel, E. D., The Black Man’s Burden 
(Part I), London, 1920, Nevinson, H. W., A-Modern Slavery, Angola, Sand Thome and 


Principe, London, 1906; Newman, H. S. B., The Transition from Slavery to Freedom in | 


ibar and Pemba, London, 1898; Nieboer, H. J., Slavery as an Industrial System, The 
teeac. 1900: Northcote, Thomas, Anthropological Report of Sierra Leone, London, 1916; 
Schweinfurth, G., The Heart of Africa, New York, 1874; Slave Merchant, Khartum, Bul- 
letin of the American Geographical Society, 5, opp. 102; Slave Trade, African, Arabs and 
Bulletin of the American Geographical-Society, 21, 112; Slavery, Africa, internal trade, 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 28, 70; Slave Trade, Congo Free State, 
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ton, 1911; Hubert, Henry Mission Scientifique au Dahomey, Paris, 1903; Ibn Khaldun, 
Hisvoire des Berberes et des Dynasties Musulmanes del’ Afrique Septentrionale par Abou- 
Zeid Abd-el-Rahman Ibn Mohammed Ibn Khaldun, Texte Arabe, Paris, 1851; Lugarde, 
Lady, A tropical Dependency, Outline of the History of tae Western Sudan, London, 1905; 
Maciver, D. R. Mediaeval Rhodesia, New York, 1906; Macmichael, H. A., A History of 
the Arabs in the Sudan and Some Account of the People Who Preceded Them and of the 
Tribes Inhabiting Darfur, Cambridge, 1922; Maspero, Gaston, C. C., Les Temples Immer 
ges de la Nubie,, Rapports Relatifs a la Concolidation des Temples, Le Caire, Impr. de 
l'Institut Francais d’archaeologie Orientale, etc., etc., 1909; Mennell, Frederic Philip, The — 
Zimbabwe Ruins, Bulawayo, 1903; Morie, Louis J., Les Civilisations Africaines, Histoire de — 
l’Ethiopie (Nubie et Abyssinie) depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu’a nos jours, Paris, — 
1904; Muhammad Ibn ’Umar, Al-Tunusi, Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan (The _ 
Black Kingdoms of Central Africa), I. Darfur, Il. Wadai, Abridged from the French, By ~ 
Bayle St. John, London, 1854; Peters, Karl, The Eldorado of the Ancients, London, 1902; ~ 
Schofield, J. F., The ‘‘Acroplois” at Zimbabwe, "Journal of the African Society, January, — 
1924; Stafford, A. O., The Tarik E. Soudan, Journal of Negro History, April, 1917; 
Walmsley, Hugh Mulleneux, The Ruined Cities of Zululand, London, 1869; Weigall, Arthur ~ 
E., Areport of the Antiquities of Lower Nubia, Oxford, 1907; Willoughby, Sir John Christ- — 
opher, A Narrative of further Excavations at Zimbabwe, London, 1893. F 
VII. Missions—The Ahmadia Movement in India, West Africa, and London, West Africa, — 
June 8, 1922’; Allegret, E., La Situation Religieuse Des Peuples De L’ Afrique Occidentale et 
Equatoriale Francaise, Paris, Societe des Missions Evangeliques, 1923; Idem, The Mis- - 
sionary Question in the French Colonies, The International Review of Missions, April, 
1923; Barton, James L., Some Missionary Activities in Relation to Governments; A Study — 
of Principles. The International Review of Missions, July, 1924; Beach, Harlan P., Robert — 
Law, Maker of Livingstonia, Missionary Review of the World, December, 1922; Blaikie, 
William Garden, Personal Life of David Livingstone; chiefly from his unpublished — 
journals and correspondence in the possession of his family, London, 1880; Blyden, EK. W. — 
Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race, London, 1887; Idem Islam In the 
Western Sudan, Jour. African Jociety, Vol. Il; Bornhausen, K., Die Missionpolitik 
Frankreichs und Englands im Sudan und Aequatorial-Afrika nach dem Weltkrieg. Zeits- 
chrift fur Missio nde und Religions-wissenchaft, 1924 (III), 119-35; Buxton, T. F. 
Victor, Missions and Industries in East Africa, Journal of the African Society, April, — 
1909 ;; Coppin, L, J., Africa, Missions‘in, American Negro. Indep. 54:748. 1902: Crawford, 
Daniel, “Thinking Black;’’ 22 years without a break in the long grass of Central Africa 
London, 1913; Davidson, Hannah Frances, South and Central Africa; a record of — 
fifteen years’ missionary labours among primitive peoples, Elgin, Illinois, 1915; Dawson — 
Edwin Collas, James Hannington, First Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa; a history of — 
his life and work, New York, 1887; De Vos, Stan., La Politique Indigene et Les Missions — 
Catholiques, Congo, Dec. 1923, 635-57; Duplessis, J. A., A History of Christian Missions 
in South Africa, London, 1911; Education in Africa: A Study under auspices Phelps-Stokes — 
und and Foreign Mission Societies of North America and Europe. (Edited by Thomas 
Jesse Jones), New. York, 1922; Fraser, A.; A Missionary’s Wife Among African Women, 
International Review of Missions, July, 1914; Fraser, Donald, African Idylls. Portraits 
and Impressions of Life on a Central African Mission Station, London, 1923; Fulani Bin 
Fulani, Religion and Common Life, A Problem in Hast African Missions, International Re-_ 
view of Missions, April, 1919; Gairdner, W. H. T., Islam in Africa; The Sequel to a Chal- 
lenge, The International Review of Missions, January, 1924; Gotthardt, Jos., Das Erwachen 
Afrikas Und Die Aufagaben Der Katholischen Kirche, Zeitschrift fur Missions Wissenschaft — 
Dec., 1923; Graham, J. R., The Moral Impact of the Gospel. Record of Thirty Year’s © 
Work Amongst African Women, International Review of Missions, January, 1920; Guin- | 
ness, Fanny E., Congo Recollections. Ed. from notes and conversations of Missionaries, — 
London, 1890; Guye, H., Realities of Missionary Life in Portuguese Hast Africa, Inter. 
national Review of Missions, October, 1917; Institut Colonial International, Compta rendu 
de la Session tenue a Paris les 17, 18 et 19 mai, 1921, Paris, London, 1921; Jack, James W.- 
Daybreak in Livingstonia; The Story of the Livingstonia Mission, British Central Africa, — 
New York, 1900; Johnston, H. H., George Grenfell and the Congo, New York, 1910; Kemp, t 
Dennis, Nine Yéars at the Gold Coast, London, 1898; Lerrigo, P. H. J «The ‘Prophet Move- 
ment’’ in the Congo, International Review of Missions, April, 1922; Livingstone, D., Mis- 
sionary Travels in South Africa, London, 1857; Loram, ©. T., The Education of the South 
African Native, London, 1917; Marty, Paul, Etudes Sur L’Islam en Cote d'Ivoire, Paris, 
1922, Missionary Survey of Africa, The International Review of Missions, January, 1913: 
January, 1914; January, 1915; January, 1916; January, 1917; January, 1918; October. - 
1919; January, 1920; April, 1920; January, 1921, and April, 1923: Moffat, Robert, Mission- _ 
ary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, London, 1842; Moslem and Pagan in Cameroon 
Pictures of, Asia, October, 1924; Nassau, R. H. Corisco Days, the first thirty- years of the 
West African Mission, Philadelphia, 1910; Oldham, J. H., Christianity and the Race Prob- 
lem, London, 1924; Richter, D. Julius, Geschichte Der Evangelischen Mission in Africa, 
Gutersloh, 1922; Idem, Das Afrikanische Missionsproblem, Die Evangelischen Missionem, — 
January, 1924; Roome, W. J. W., Strategic Lines of Christian Missions in Africa, Inter. 
national Review of Missions, July, 1916; Rowling, C. F. and Wilson, C. E. Bibliography of. 
African Christian Literature, London, 1924; Sheppard, W. H., Presbyterian Pioneers in the 
Congo, Presbyterian Committee of Publication, a ehinond: 1917; Spitz, Dom Maternus 
The Growth of Roman Catholic Missions in Africa, The International Review of Missions, 
July, 1923; Stock, Sarah Geraldina, Missionary Heroes of Africa, London, 1898; Stonelake. 
A., Missionary Situation in Congo, International Review of Missions, October, 1919 ; Taylor 
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William, William Taylor of California, Bisho ica: i 

tie) 7 p of Africa: an autobiography, London, 1897; 

eine pata Forty Years Among the Zulus, Boston, 1891; Waretais. 16 ie The Relations 
or sions and Governments in Belgian, French and Portuguese Colonies, New York, 1923; 
NR eae nan, D. Islam inthe Eastern Sudan, International Review of Missions, July, 
ak em Islam in the West and Central Sudan, International Review of Missions, 
tet ede a: Widdicombe, John, Fourteen Years in Basutoland: a sketch of African 
a Hehe e, London, 1891; Wilkie, A. W., An Attempt to Conserve the work of the Basel 

| on to the Gold Coast, International Review of Missions, January, 1920. 

R it Governmenits—(a) Independent Governments: (1) Abysstnta—Blundell, H. W., The 
oyal Chronicle of Abyssinia, 1769-1840, with translation and Notes. (Cambridge Uni- 
ree Press, 1922); Cooper, M. C., Guardians of the Lion of Judah, Asia, November, 1923; » 
ree As In Solomon’s' Day, Asia, December, 1923; Gleichen, A. E. W., With the Mission 
; : x enelek, London, 1898; Harris, W. C., The Highlands of Aethiopia, London, 1844; Hol- 
we , J. T., and Hozier, H., Record of the Exploration of Abyssinia, London, 1870; Krapf, 
See Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors During Highteen Years in astern Africa, 
x noon 1860; Labo, Father, A Voyage to Abyssinia (Translated from the French by Samuel 
; i. on, London, 1735; Parkins, Mansfield, Life in Abyssinia, London, 1868; Rey, C. F. 
: eas ences Abyssinia: As it is to-day, London, 1923; Skinner, R. P., Abyssinia of Today, 
Roe 1906; Smith, A. Donaldson, Through Unknown African Countries, London, 1897; 
: ARS le, A. B., Modern Abyssinia, 1901. (2): Libertia—Ashmun—Jehudi, History of the 
erican Colony in Liberia 1821-1823, Washington, 1826; Blyden, Edward Wilmot, Liberia 
pee present and future, Washington, 1869; Innes, William, Liberia, Edinburgh, 1863; 
ohnston, H. H., Liberia, London, 1906; McPherson, J. H. T., History of Liberia, Balti- 
more, 1891; Reeve, H. F., The Black Republic; Liberia, its Social and Political Condition 
Today, London, 1923; Sherwood, H. N., Paul Cuffee and His Contribution to the American 
Colonization Society, In Vol. VI. Proceedings Mississippi Valley Historical Association; 
Starr, F., Liberia, History and Problems, Chicago, 1913; Wilkerson, Samuel, History, etc., 
of the American Colonies in Liberia, Washington, 1839. : 

(6) Colonial Governments: Almada, Negreiros, A., Colonies Portugaises, Angola, Paris, 
1901; Almeida Pereira, Carlos, La Guinee Portugaise (subsides pour son etude), Lisbonne, 
1914: Annuaire Du Government General De L Afrique Occidentale Francaise, Paris, 1921; 
Annual Reports of Native Affairs Department, 1910-1924, Capetown, Antonelli, Etienne, 
L’ Afrique et la Paix de Versailles, Paris, 1921; Archer, Francis Bisset, The Gambia Colony 
and Protec orate, An Official Handbook, London, 1906; Aspe-Fleurimont, La Guinee Fran- 
caise, Paris, 1900; Banning, Emile Theodore Joseph Hubert, Le Partage Politique de 1’ Afri- 

_ que D’apres les Transactions Internationales les plus Recentes (1885 4 1888), Bruxelles, 
1888: Beer, George Louis, African Questions at the Peace Conference, with papers on Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the Colonial Settlement. Edited by Louis Herbert Gray, London, 1924; 
Bruel, Georges, L' Afrique Equatoriale Francaise-le pays-les Habitants-la Colonisation-les 
ouvoirs Publics, Paris, 1918; Carvalho Y Vasconcellos, Ernesto Julio De, Guine Portuguesa, 
Hstudo Elementar de Geografia, Fisica, Economica e Politica, Lisboa, 1917; Crandall, A. W 
Our Mandate in Togoland, Journal of African Society, July and October, 1922; Dove, Karl, © 
Deutsch-sudwest-Afrika, Berlin, 1903; Faidherbe, Louis Leon Cesar, Le Senegal: la France 
dans l'Afrique Occidentale, Paris, 1889; Gaffarel, Paul Louis Jacques, Notre Expansion 
Coloniale en Afrique de 1870 a nos Jours, Paris, 1918; Gibbons, Herbert Adams, The New 
map of Africa (1900-1916): a history of European colonial expansion and colonial diplomacy, 
New York, 1917; Harris, John H. Africa, Slave or Free, New York, 1920; Idem, Britain’s 
_ Negro Problem, Atlantic Monthly, April, 1923; Hooper, H. D., Africa in the Making, Lon- 
don, 1922; Joelson, F., The Tanganyika Territory (formerly German East Africa), charac- 
teristics and potentialities, London, 1920; Johnston, H. H., A History ‘of the Colonization 
of Africa by Alien Races, New edition. Revised and enlarged, London, 1913; Idem, The 
- Opening up of Africa, New York. 1911: Keith, A. B., The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act, 
Oxford, 1919; Liebrect, Major C., Congo: Continuation of “My Recollections of Africa.” 
Twenty Years at the»Central Administration of the Independent Congo State, 1889-1908, 
Brussels, 1920; Lucas, C. P. The Partition and Colonization of Africa, Oxford (Eng.), 1922; 
Lugard, F.J.. The Dual Mandate in British Tropical ‘Africa, Edinburgh and “London, 
1922; Idem. The Rise of Our Hast African Empire, Edinburgh and London, 1893; Mandate 
Territories in West Africa, ‘“West Africa,’’ October 4, 1924; Martin, P. ¥., The Sudan in 
Evolution: a Study of the Economic, Financial and Administrative Conditions of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, London, 1921; Morel, E. D., Two African Policies, Contemporary Review, 
Sept., 1923; Reeves, J. S., The International Beginnings of the Congo Free State, Baltimore, 
1894. John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 12th ser., XiI- 
XII; Ronze, Raymond, La Question d’Afrique: etude sur les Ravports Origines Jusqua la 
Grande Guerre de 1914, Paris, 1918; Selborne, Earl of, The Native Problem of the West 
Coast, Journal of the African Society, July, 1922; Sharpe, Alfred, The Backbone of Africa: 
A Record of Travail During the Great War, with some Suggestions for Administrative Re- 
form, London, 1921; Terrier, Auguste, L’expansion Francaise et la Formation Tarri torials, - 
Paris, 1910; Verlaine, Louis, Contribution ala Recherche de la Methode de Colonisation. 
Vol. I. La Methode d’Evaluation des Virtuatites individuelles et sociales des Negres. _ Vol. 
II. La Methode de Colonisation. Bruxelles 1923; Wallis, C. B., The Advance of Our West 
African Empire, London, 1903; Willoughby, W.©., Race Problems in the New Africa: A 
Study of the Relation of Bantu and Britons in those parts of Bantu Africa which are under 
British Control, London, 1923; Woolf, L., Empire and Commerce in Africa, London; 
Zimmerman, Emil, The German Hmpire of Central Africa as the Basis of a New German 
World-policy, Tr. from the original German, London, 1918. : % 

IX The Race Queston—African Continent: A Survey of Ten Years, The International 
Review of Missions, October, 1924; Baker, A. W., Color Line in South Africa, Mis. R., June, 
1913: Blane, W., Labour problem in South, Africa, 19th Cent., March, 1914; Croker, H. 

“The South African Race Problem, The Solution of, Segregation, Johannesburg, 1908; Davis, 
Alexander, the Native Problem in South Africa, London, 1903; Dowson, W. H.,. South 
‘African Race Problems, Contemporary Review, June, 1924; Kvans, Maurice S., Black and 
White in South East Africa, London, 1911; Idem, Studies in the Southern States from a 
South African Point of View, Durban, 1913; Idem, Black and White in the Southern States, 
London, 1915; Harris, John H., Africa, Slave or Free, New York, 1920; Hasley, C. W., 
Native Problems in Eastern Africa, Journal of the African Society, April and July, 1923; 





Hayford, Casley, The Truth about the West African Land Question, London, 1913; Idem, 
Ethiopia Unbound, Studies in Race Emanicipation, London, 1911; Hertslet, Lewis E., The — 
Native Problem, Some of its Points and Phases, London, 1912; Jabavu, D. D. T., Native 
Unrest in South Africa, The International Review of Missions, April, 1922; Idem, The Black 
Problem, Lovedale, South Africa, 1921; Idem, The Life of John Tengo Jabavu, Lovedale, 
South Africa, 1922; Key, A. C., The Strike in the Gold Mines of South Africa, International — 
Labour Review, December, 1922; Khorat, Pierre, France and Her Colour Problem, Atlan- 
tic Monthly, March, 1923; Native Question in British Hast Africa, Contemporary Review, 
April, 1918; Labour War and Racial Warin South Africa, Outlook, January 24, 1914; 
Loram, ©. T., Race Conflict and the Way Out, The South African Quarterly, December, 
1921; Mahabane, Z. R., “Colour Bar,’’ Lovedale, South Africa, 1922;  Mark- — 
ham, V. R., Racial and Political Issues In. South Africa, Edinburgh Review, — 
240: 243-606, ——, 1924; Morel, E. D., The Black Man's Burden, London, 
1920; Native Deputation from South Africa, The African Times and Orient 
Review, May 26, 1914; Nielsen, Peter, The Black © Man’s ‘Place in South 
Africa, Capetown, 1922; Norden, Herman, White and Black in East Africa, London, 1924; 
Oldham, J. H., Christianity and the Race Problem, London, 1924; Owens, W.E., Unrest in | 
Kenya Colony, The Southern Workman, June, 1924; Phillips, J. BE. T., The Tide of Colour, _ 
Journal of the African Society, April, and July, 1922; Plaatje, S. T., Native Life in South 
Africa, Before and Since the European War and the Boer Rebellion, London, 1920; Race 
Problem in Africa, Negro Year Book for 1914-15, 1916-17, 1918-19; 1921-22; Santos-Pinto. 

Nicholas, The Portuguese Negro, The Crisis, April, 1922; Stretford, W., Black, Brown and 
White in South Africa. Contemp. Review, 103: 404-13, March, 1913; Weiner, A., Native 
Affairs in South Africa, Journal of the African Society, October, 1909; Wilde, M., Schwarz 
und Weiss im Sudafrika, Berlin, 1913. - Ane: in ee ee 
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(Estimated) : 
Race Number io ete 
BEEP oe ey gate ory aig pat ee ne Means US Re Se ne OO Sos ale 2S! £708 090,000. 
cre Ue ee ta es A Me ee nn Se Seer ot eae pqE Sy eS 560 ,000 ,000 
PPT GE Somers Meets mG are CSE Sa eS ep Seen 258,112,000 — 
TOtales 2g < sash ee ae pets en eee Se aaa pectic 3 2 Ae 


Distribution and Number of Black People. tres 
(Black people are natives of Africa, Asia and Pacific Islands. The black or Negro people of 
the world include true Negroes, those without admixtures of other races, and Negroids, those 
with admixtures of other races.) : ieee Be 











Continent Number : 
Africa __ oS gees lS ye ae y RE reemer, eet e Sime ea a Ee Sree Re - 180,000 ,000 - 
Southern Asia (Principally the Dravidians of India) _______________________.. 50 | ,000 | 
Pacific Islands (Melanesians, Papuans, and Negritos)________________________ ~ 2,500 ,000 — 
Norbh: Amierita 1) 5 Ge es te oak eee inet nee Sate ae SOS SSeS ae ok ead OO 
South America. 2-000 32823 SPN Soa gh ibe ie et ae Re Py SOs eer t ees Dugas ll, z 
Votals 3/522 Sic as ee a ew ee ee eee ae ene wage 261 ,277 ,000 
Proportion of Black Population to White in Western Hemisphere. _ ay 
Country Total Population Negro Population Per cent Negro a 
e of Total Population — 
Canada = 2-2 2-2 _ 2 10 ,000 ,000 40 ,000 Like 
United States ____ 105 ,710 ,620 10 ,800 ,000 9.9 
Central America 5 ,255 ,000 500 ,000 9.0 © 
Bermudas _-_-___ ,801 13 ,682 65.8 ~ 
West Indies ___ 9 ,177 ,563 6 ,424 ,000 70.0. 
ra Zi 2 oe hrs eect See ae tee 26 ,542 ,402 9 ,000 ,00O0 33.0 - 
Remainder of South America____ 32 ,500 ,000 2 ,000 ,000 J 6.0 
Potal ss. ee ee _ 189 ,206 ,386 28 ,777 682 Sast 1BS3* 
WHERE BLACK MEN GOVERN. — ire 
ABYSSINIA, 7 


The empire of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, is made up of the kingdoms 
of Tigre and Lasta, in the Northeast ; Amhara and Gojam in the West _ 
and center; Shoa in the South; and territories and dependencies as’ far 
as Kaffa in the South, and Harar in the Southeast. . The area is 350,000 
square miles. The population is estimated to be 8,000,000. : 

Consists of Abyssinians, Gallas, Somalis, Negroes, and Falashas, — 
with considerable number of non-natives, Indians, Arabs, Greeks Ar-— 
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-menians, and a few Europeans. Harar, the largest town has a popula- 
_ tion of about 50,000. The capital, Adis Ababa, has a population of about 
forty or fifty thousand. 

: Abyssinia is a very ancient country. There is much evidence of early inter- 
course with the Jews. When the first European explorers came into the country 
they found the inhabitants chanting the psalms of David. Tradition is that 
here was the kingdom of the queen of Sheba and that the rulers of the country 
eee apace Ses descent from Menelik, son of King Solomon and the Queen of . 

heba. - - 

_ Christianity was introduced into the country about the middle of the fourth 
century by Frumentius. The Abyssian Church, while having relations with 
the Coptic Church, is practically independent. The head of the Church, the 
“Abuna”’ (our father), corresponds in a way to the Pope of the Roman Catholic 

_ Church. The Roman Catholics and the Protestant denominations have never 
~ been permanently successful in their missionary efforts among these Christians. 

The adherents of the Abyssinian Church number about 3,000,000. - 

In 1889 Menelik, king of Shoa, became emperor. He died December, 1913, 
and was succeeded. by the son of one of his daughters, Li Yasu, born 1896. Sep- 
tember 27, 1916, he was deposed and Waizeru Zaoditou, another daughter of 
Menelik was made Empress. She was crowned Feb. 11, 1917. An agreement 
was signed December 13, 1906, whereby Great Britain, France and Italy under- 

~ took to respect:and endeavor to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia. Neither 
power is to be granted an industrial concession that will work an injury to the 
other two powers. They are to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal 

_ affairs, to concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in 

_. territories bordering on Abyssinia, to make agreements concerning railroad con- 
struction in Abyssinia. Another convention of the same date provides for the 
prohibition or regulation of the importation of arms and ammunition into Abys- 
sinia. sore : 

On September 28, 1928, Abyssinia was formally admitted to membership in 
the League of Nations, with an agreement that she would abolish slavery. 


LIBERIA. 


- Liberia owes its origin to the efforts of the American Colonization 
- Society,of America, which was organized December 16, 1817, to settle 
- free Negroes in Africa. In 1820 an unsuccessful attempt was. made to 
- locate the colony. In 1821 the attempt succeeded. In spite of many 
difficulties, dissensions and discouragements, the colony was enlarged 





and firmly established. On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted — 


as the Free and Independent Republic of Liberia. The colony then 
became more prosperous, churches and schools were established, a postal 
system was introduced, newspapers were established, and slavery was 
abolished in the neighboring native States. 


The total area is about 40,000 square miles. The coast line of about 350 miles 
extends from the British colony of Sierra Leone on the west to the French colony 
of Ivory coast on the east. The greatest width is about 200 miles. The total 
population is estimated at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. The number of Americo- 


Liberians, according to the latest estimate, is about 12,000. About 50,000 of the — 


Coast Negroes, including the Liberians proper, may be considered civilized. 
There is a British Negro colony of about 500 and about 160 Europeans. Mon- 
‘rovia, the capital, has including Krutown, an estimated population of about 
6,000. : | 
The executive power is vested in a president, a vice-president, and a 
cabinet of six ministers, and the legislative power in Congress consisting 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives. Formerly the President 
and the House of Representatives were elected for four years and the 
’ Senate for two years. In 1907 an amendment to the Constitution ex- 
- tended these terms to four and six years, respectively. The President 
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must be thirty-five years of age and have real estate property to the — 
value of $600. Voters must be of Negro blood and be owners of real — 
estate. But few natives avail themselves of the suffrage. Foreigners 
cannot own land without the consent of the Government. C. D. B. ~ 
King now holds the office of President. : a 


In 1909, at the request of Liberia, the United States Government sent three — 
Commissioners to Liberia to report upon boundary disputes between that country — ‘ 
and Great Britain and France, and to inquire thoroughly into the nation’s con- 
ditions and needs and to make suitable suggestions for adjustment and improve- 
ment. The commissioners were Roland P. Falkner, of the Immigration Com- — 
mittee of the United States Senate; George Sale, Superintendent of Education — 
for the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and Emmett J. Scott, Sec- _ 
retary of Tuskegee Institute. The Commission made to Congress an exhaustive _ 
report of the boundary troubles and the general condition of the country. i ae 

In 1910 the United States Government expressed to the other powers its will- 
ingness to assist Liberia by taking charge of her finances, military organization, 
and boundary questions. The details of the scheme were approved in October, 
1911, by the United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany. An.inter- 
national loan of about $1,700,000 secured by the Customs, Rubber Tax, and 
Native Head Tax was made. Until the world war it was administered by an 
American controller and British, French, and German subcontrollers. The 
American controller acts as financial advisor for the Government. For the — 
security of the revenue a frontier police force sufficient for maintaining peace 
in Liberia was established: Liberia was one of the allied nations in the world 
war. By the terms of the peace treaty Germany renounced all claims against _ 
Liberia. In September 1921, the United States arranged to loan Liberia $5,000,- — 
000 to assist in rehabilitating her finances which had almost been ruined by the 
war and the cessation of trade. Congress, however failed to approve the loan 

_ and it has not been made. 


j 


HAITI. 


_ Haiti was discovered by Columbus in 1492. In 1501, or earlier, — 
Negro slaves were introduced into the Island ceded to France.’ eee 
The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of — 
_ the island of Haiti is estimated at 10,204 square miles. The population — 
estimated to be 2,500,500 is mainly Negroes. ‘There -are also, large 
numbers of mulatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French. | 
settlers. There are some 5,000 foreigners, of whom about 1o per cent — 
are white. ‘The populations of the principal cities are Port-au-Prince, _ 
the capital, 100,000; Cape Haiti, 30,000; Les Cayes, 12,000 ; Gonaives, 
13,000; Port de Paix, 10,000. The language of the country is French. 
no < the common people speak a debased dialect known as Creole 
rench. F , 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 


Francois Dominique Toussaint, called L’/Ouverture ; soldier, states © 
man and liberator of Haiti, born 1743 near Cape Francois, Haiti, died 
April 27, 1803, in the Chateau Joux, near Besancon, France. ‘Toussaint 
was one of the leaders of the insurrection of slaves in 1791. In 1796 
he was made commander-in-chief of all the French forces in the Island. ' 
In 1799 he became the leader of the blacks against the mulattoes and. 
in 1801 the whole island had come under his control. 

He was a full-blooded Negro. He claimed to be descended from an African — 
‘chief and that his father, a slave in Haiti, was the chief’s second son. His sur- 
name at first was Breda. Afterwards it was changed to L’Ouverture because 


of his bravery in opening a gap in the enemies’ ranks. As a child, he manifested 
unusual ability and succeeded in obtaining a good education. He had the con- 
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fidence of his master and was made overseer of the plantation. In the uprising 
a of 1791 he won a prominent place among leaders of the insurrection. After 
the proclamation of freedom of 1793, Toussaint came over to the side of the ~ 

French Republic and became the recognized leader of his race. In 1797, as 

_commander-in-chief of the French forces on the island, he distinguished himself 
by compelling the surrender of the English who had invaded the island. In 1799 

. In the civil war between the blacks under Toussaint and the mulattoes under 
General Andre Rigaud, he crushed his opponent, and made himself master of the 
island. After 1801, under his rule, the island’s prosperity revived. A constitu- 
tion naming Toussaint president for life, was drawn up and submitted to Napol- 
eon, who saw in this a move toward independence, and determined to put down 
Toussaint. Napoleon proclaimed the re-establishment of slavery in the island. 
Toussaint replied by a declaration of independence in July, 1801. Napoleon 
sent General Leclere with 30,000 men to subdue the island. Leclere resorted 
to treachery, and by fair promises Toussaint was induced to submit. He was 
then treacherously arrested and carried to France. There he was imprisoned 
without trial and died from cruelty and neglect. When the news of Toussaint’s 
death reached Haiti the Negroes, aroused to fury by the treachery, renewed 
the war, and the same year that Toussaint died drove out the French. 

The Island was declared independent in 1804 and France © 
recognized the independence of Haiti in 1825. 
0 The constitution first adopted in 1805, and remodeled in 1889, pro- 
vides that the president be elected for seven years by the senate and 
chamber of communes in joint session. His cabinet of four members 
is nominated by himself. » : 
tee The communes consist of ninety-five members, elected directly by the people 

for three years. The senate has thirty-nine members. They are chosen by the 
chamber of communes for six years from lists, one submitted by the President 
and one by the electors. The country is divided into five departments. The 
laws of the Republic are based on the Code Napoleon, and the form of legal pro- 
- cedure is the same as in France. Foreigners, and particularly white foreigners, 
_ are prohibited from owning real estate, and otherwise are discriminated against. 
REFERENCES TO HAITI—Jordan.—Geschichte der Insel Haiti, Leipzig, 1846 Saint 
Amaud,—Historie des Revolutions d’ Haiti, Paris, 1859; Prandin, Linstant,—Recueil, Gen- | 
eral, des Lois ct Acts du Gouvernment d’ Haiti, Paris, 1851-1865; Hazard, Samuel,—Santo 
Domingo, Past and Present, London, 1873; St. John, Sir Spencer,— Haiti or the Black Re- 
public, London, 1889; Marcelin,—Haiti, etudes, economiques, sociales, et politiques Paris, 
1893: Pritchard, H.,.Where Black Rules the White, London, 1900. Toussain L’Ouver- 
ture’s Own Memoirs, with Life by Saint Remey, Paris, 1850; The Life of Toussain L’Ouver- _ 
ture, John R. Beard, London, 1853; Toussaint L’ Ouverture, a Biography and Autobiography, 
- published by James Redpath, Boston, 1863; Scholcher, Vie de Toussaint L’Ouverture, Paris, 


1889: Perry, R. L., La Situation Actuelle en Haiti, New York, 1913; Steward, T. G., The 
Haitian Revolution, New York, 1914. Haiti—Its Dawn of Progress, J. D. Kuser, Boston, 
1921. 


SANTO DOMINGO. 


Until 1844 Santo Domingo was a part of Haiti. In February of 
that year the eastern part of the Island proclaimed its independence of 
the Republic of Haiti. This same year a Constitution was adopted. 
It has since been remodeled a number of times. ‘The president is elected 
for four years. The National Congress consists of a Senate of twelve 
senators and a Chamber of Deputies of twenty-four members. The 
term is four years. The President is chosen by an electoral college for 
a term of six years.. ms 

The area of Santo Domingo isestimated to be over 19,000 square miles and the 
population in 1921 was 394,587. | The population is mainly composed of Creoles 
of pure Spanish descent, and mixed race of Europeans, Africans and Indians. 
There are also many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City where 
the dry goods trade is almost exclusively in their hands. The populations of 
the principal cities are: Santo Domingo, the capital, 22,000; Santiago, 12,000; 
Puerto Plata, about 10,000. 


REFERENCES TO SANTO DOMINGO.—Bulletin 52, Bureau of American Republics, 
—Washington, 1892; Tejado, y Monte,—Historia de Santa Domingo, Havana, 1853; Gar- 
cia, J. G.,.Compendio de la Historia de Santa Domingo, Santo Domingo, 1789; Leal, F. A. 
—La Republique Domicaine, Paris, 1888. 
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Slavery In ’ : cs et 
Africa ae 
An Ancient Institution. : — 

It is to be noted that slavery in Africa is a native institution andis — 
very ancient. Bee 


The most common ways of becoming a slave were: (1) By being born a slave; 2a 
(2) By being sold into slavery for debt; (3) By becoming a slave through capture — 
in war; (4) By kidnapping individuals and selling them into slavery. This o4 
might be done for revenge or merely for greed and gain. (5) By being captured _ 
in a raid for slaves. This became the most fruitful source of slave supply. Do-— 4 
mestic slavery still exists in many parts of the continent. It is so bound up with | 
tribal and family life that it is difficult to abolish. It was recently reported is 
existing in Southwest Africa, in Central Africa and in Abyssinia. 'The British oe 
Government in 1922 decided to abolish domestic slavery in Tanganyika. =~ j 


ei 





Where Slaves Came From 
In Africa. 3 ce 

It appears that the slaves who were brought to America from Africa 
came from almost every part of that continent. 


An indication of this is shown in the fact that the British in their attempts — 
to suppress the slave trade concentrated at Sierra Leone, several thousand cap- 
tive slaves. A study of the languages of these slaves showed that they came — 
from all parts of the West Coast, the Upper Niger, the Sahara Desert region, — 
Senegal, the Lake Chad region, Southwest Africa, the Zambesi Delta and the _ 
Southeastern Coast. The fact that slaves came from almost all parts of Negro — 
Africa, throws light upon the differences in color, features, hair, etc., of the Ne- 
groes of the Western Hemisphere. These differences existed before the inter- 
mixtures that have taken place in this hemisphere between whites and Negroes; 
for there are among Africans, marked differences in features, hair, color, etc... 


; _ There are no exact figures as to the number of slaves brought from 

_* Africa to the Western Hemisphere. his importation went on for about. 
360 years. ‘This is, from about 1517 to about 1880 when the last slaves — 
were imported into Cuba and Brazil. =a 


An estimate in the Catholic Encylopedia places the number of slaves brought 
from Africa at 12,000,000. Helps, “The Spanish Conquest in America” esti- 
mates that, from 1517 to 1807, not less than five or six million African slaves 
were imported into America. : ee ‘ 

Morel, on page 19 of ‘“‘The Black Man’s Burden,” gives the following for the 
period 1666-1800: iS 

“1666-1766—Number of slaves imported by the British alone into British 
French and Spanish American Colonies—three millions (quarter of a million ~ 
died on the voyage.) | ; : See 

1680-1786—Slaves imported into the British American Colonies—2,130,000, 
Jamaica alone absorbing 610,000. < a 

1716-1756—An average of 70,000 slaves per annum imported into all the A- _ 
merican colonies, or a total of 3,500,000. : ee oe 
1752-1762—Jamaica alone imported 71,115. slaves. 

1759-1762—Guadeloupe alone imported 40;000 slaves. aoe es 

1776-1800—An average of 74,000 slaves per annum imported into all American 
colonies, or a total of 1,850,000. (Annual average: by British, 38,000; Portu- 
guese, 10,000; Dutch, 4,000; French, 20,000; Danes, 2,000.’’) = 

Collins, on page “20, ‘The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern States,’’. 
gives the following: “From 1808-1860 inclusive, 270,000 slaves were introduced 
into the United States as follows: eae 
LS08-1820_3 gS Ce BRL eet ree wee 2 aie eae 60,000 


1820-1880; 00. bo SN ot aes itd ae 
1830-1840 ooo cs Bin Ges eee eee eee oe ee 
1850-1860 ; 
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Souten ee _ NEGROES AS EXPLORERS. 
The charge is often brought against the Negro that one indication 
of his inferiority is the lack of initiative especially in the matter of being 
a pioneer. In contradiction, however, there are some very interesting 
facts such as the following concerning the part Negroes played in the 

_ discovery of America. = 


Negroes Migrated 

To America 

_ Before Columbus. 

It has recently been pointed out by Professor Leo Weiner, of Har- 
_ vard University, that it is very probable that Negroes from Africa had 
migrated to the American continent long before the first voyage of Co- 












lumbus. _ 

=: Professor Weiner sets forth this view in a critical study from the sources which 
he is publishing In three volumes under the title, ‘Africa and the Discovery of 
America.” He adduces facts to show that many of the practices, rites, cere- 
monies and words of the aborigines of the West Indian Archipelago came from 
Africa. He further points out that a number of supposedly Indian words are 

in reality of African origin, as for example, canoe and the appellations for the 
- sweet potato and yam. Tobacco and its smoking, he brings evidence to show, 

~ were introduced into America by Africans, who in his opinion, long before the 
time of Columbus had crossed over to America from Guinea. 

Negroes Accompany 

Spanish -Explorers. ; 

1492. — Alonzo, Pietro, a Negro is credited by some authorities as having been the 
= pilot of the ship, Nina, of the fleet’ of Columbus in the discovery of America. 
It is further reported that he accompanied Columbus on his second voyage 
to America. His name is said to appear in the list of the names of those who 
sailed with Columbus. Pietro’s name appeared in the “‘Libretto,”’ 1504, as 
Pietro Alonzo, il nigro. - This is repeated in “‘Paesi Nouamente Retrouati,”’ 





Sage 1532, also Peter Martyrs’ ““Decades” Seville, 1511. 
1501. A Royal Edict permitted Negro slaves born in slavery among 
Christians to be transported from Spain to Hispaniola. 
Rie These, however, were not the first African slaves brought from Spain. The 
first African slaves were brought over by the Spanish slaveholders, who, 
Sone as they emigrated, were accompanied by their Negroes. 
1505. King Ferdinand sent slaves to Hispaniola. In a letter dated September 
Boos 15, of that year, he said, “I will send you more Negro Slaves as you request. 
. -. | think there may be a hundred.” ~ peas : F a 
1510. King Ferdinand sent from Seville fifty slaves to labor in the mines of His- 
: aniola. 

1510. Direct traffic in slaves was established between Guinea and Hispaniola. 
1516. Thirty Negroes are said to have accompanied Balboa. They assisted him 
Pas in building the first ship constructed on the Pacific coast of America. : 
1517. Charles V., of Spain, whe was also Emperor of Germany and the Netherlands, 
Ni granted the exclusive monopoly to Flemish noblemen to import annually 
4,000 Africans to Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. This monop- » 
ae oly sold to some Genoese merchants for 25,000. ducats. | Sect 
1522. Three hundred Negro slaves are said to have accompanied Cortez in his 
: conquest of Mexico. E e 

1526. Negroslaves were employed by Vanques de Ayllon in an attempt to establish 

a settlement on the coast of what is now North and South Carolina. This 

‘was the first introduction of Negro slavery into the territory of the United | 

- States. These slaves are said to have built the first ship constructed on the 
Atlantic Coast of America. 3 oe 

1527. A number of Negro slaves were in the expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez 
a to conquer Florida; among them was Estevancio, 





_- Venice, 1507, also in Simon -Grynaeus’ “Novus Orbis Regionum,” Basle, - a 
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A Negto Was 
The Discoverer of Arizona 
And New Mexico. 


1528. ‘The expedition, under De Narvaez, landed on the coast of Florida . 





The expedition was unsuccessful. Estevancio, “Little Steve,” a Negro, — 
was a member of this expedition. Estevancio was afterwards the discoverer — 


of Arizona and one of the first persons to cross the American continent. 


The survivors were wrecked on the coast of what is now Texas on November — 
6, 1528, and were made captives by the Indians. Estevancio, with two other — 
companions, wandered over the plains of Texas and Mexico for eight years, — 
until on the 24th of July, 1536, the city of Mexico was reached. In 1538 | 
he led an expedition from Mexico in search of the fabled seven cities and — 
discovered Arizona and New Mexico. He was killed at Cibola, in what — 


is now New Mexico. He was the first member of an alien race to visit the _ 
New Mexican Pueblos. After a lapse of three and one-half centuries, the 
tradition of the killing of Estevancio still lingers in a Zuni Indian legend, 

which, among other things, says: “It is to be believed that a long time ago, — 


when roofs lay over the walls of Kya-ki-me, when smoke hung over the 


housetops, and the ladder-rounds were still unbroken in Kya-ki-me, then the — 


Black Mexicans came from their abodes in Everlasting Summerland. Then- | 
the Indians of So-no-li set up a great howl, and thus they and our ancients — 
did much ill to one another. Then and thus was killed by our ancients, — 
right where the stone stands down by the arroyo of Kya-ki-me, one of the © 


Black Mexicans, a large man, with chilli lips.” 


REFERENCES: Lowery. Spanish Settlements Within the Present Limits of the United — : 
States, 1513-1 Pete eat Negro Companions of Spanish Explorers, American Anthropolo- — 
- 1902. ; 


gist. Vol. IV. N. - 
1539. African slaves accompanied the expedition of De Soto. 


1540. The second settler in Alabama was a Negro. He was in the — 
De Soto expedition. He liked the country and settled among 


the Indians. 


1542. Three Negroes who accompanied the Corondo expedition re- 


mained behind at Triguex, near where Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
now is. 


1562. The importation of slaves from Africa to the New World was a 


begun by Englishmen. 


b 


% Re 
1564-65. The first vessel to make the return voyage across the Pacific from the Hast — 


Indies to Mexico was steered by a Negro pilot. / 
1565. Pedro Menendez de Aviles had a company of Negro slaves when he founded 
St. Augustine, Florida. They were brought from Spain and were. trained 

' artisans and agriculturists. 


Matthew A. Henson.—Born in Charles County, Maryland, Aug- ¥ 
ust 8, 1866. Most noted of all the Negro explorers. Accompanied — 


Commander Robert E. Peary on’all his expeditions in search of the North 
Pole except one. Henson was the only civilized person with Peary in 


XS 


his final dash to the pole, April 7, r909. Henson made eight trips to 
the Artic regions. In describing Henson’s part in the discovery of the — 


“North Pole, Commander Peary said: : 
On that bitter brilliant day in April, 1909, when the stars and stripes floated 


at the North Pole, Caucasian, Ethiopian, and Mongolian stood side by side at 
the apex of the earth, in the harmonious companionship resulting from hard 


work, exposure, danger and a common object. 

Matthew A. Henson, my Negro assistant, has been with me in one capacity 
or another since my second trip to Nicaragua in 1887. I have taken him on 
each and all of my expeditions, except the first, and also without exception on 


ee re eS 
*Lip swelled from eating chilli pepper. 
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each of my farthest sledge trips. This position I have given him primarily be- 

. cause of his adaptability and fitness for the work, and, secondly, on account of 
his loyalty. He is a better dog driver than any man living, except some of the 
best Esquimo hunters themselves. 


REFERENCE.—A Negro at the North Pole (Autobiography); Henson, M. A., New 


York, 1912. - 


1619. 
1628. 


1628. 


1630. 


SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES. 


Ship load of Africans landed at Jamestown, Virginia. 
Slavery in New York; abolished 1827. 

Slavery in New Jersey; abolished 1746. 

Slavery in Massachusetts; abolished 1780. 


1631-36. Slavery in Connecticut. Gradual abolition begins 1784. 


1636. 
1642. 


= 4646. 
4647. 
1649. 


~ 1650. 
1651. 


Slavery in Delaware; abolished 1865. 
Governor Calvert of Maryland bargains with a certain ship-master for the 


_ delivery of thirteen slaves. 


- Massachusetts and Rhode Island make slave raiding a capital Offense. : 
Slavery in Rhode Island; gradual abolition begins in 1784. 
Estimated there were three hundred Negroes in Virginia. 


REFERENCE: Virginia Magazine of History. Vol. XVII p. 232. 


Connecticut passes an act making man-stealing a capital offense, 

First Negro landowners in Virginia. EKG 

In that year patents were granted to Negroes as follows: Anthony Johnson, 
- 250 acres of land; John Johnson, 550 acres; and John Johnson, Sr., 50 acres. 

Richard Johnson, probably the first Negro to enter Virginia as free man, 

arrived the same year. Anthony Johnson and his wife are named among 

the twenty-three Negro ‘‘servants” listed in the census of 1624-5 as residents 

of the colony. 


REFERENCE; Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. p. 24. 


- First Record 
Negro Slave Owner 
- In United States. 


1653. 


1665. 
1669. 


1679. 


1681. 
1695. 


1699. - 


1710 


‘1712. 
1749. 


(4752. 


First record of Negro slave owner in the United States. . 


In that year John Castor, a Negro of Northampton County, brought suit - vet 


against Anthony Johnson to obtain his freedom. He claimed, according 
to the records “Yt hee came into Virginia for seaven or eight years of Inden- 
‘ture, yt hee had demanded his freedom of Anth. Johnson, his Mayster; & 
further sd yet hee had kept him a servant seaven years longer than hee should 
or ought.” 

pear Johnson referred to is evidently the same Anthony Johnson who : 
with his wife, Mary, were among the twenty-three African residents in the 
colony 1624-5 when they were listed as servants. It is evident, if the com- 
plaint of John Castor is true, namely, that Johnson had held him as a servant 
‘geven years beyond the period for which he was indentured, that Anthony 
Johnson must have been a free man as early as 1635. It is a record that 
Johnson was successful in the suit which Castor brought against him and 
retained the services of Castor apparently for life. 

Slavery in South Carolina. - : 

Slavery in North Carolina. 5 : a es 

New Hampshire founded, slavery probably established; abolished 1783. 
Pennsylvania ceded to William Penn; slavery probably already established. 
Gradual abolition begins 1780. 

Maryland places.a tax on imported slaves. 

Virginia imposes tax to check importation of slaves. é 

October 9. First use in Virginia of legislative power to emancipate a slave. 
Will, a slave of Robert Ruffin, of Surry County, Virginia, given his manu- 
mission papers by the General Assembly for revealing a slave conspiracy. 
Legislature of Pennsylvania passes an act restricting the increase of slaves. 
Slavery introduced in Georgia. From date of founding, 1733, to this time 
had been forbidden. Abolished, 1865. be 3 : 
Maryland Assembly passes act forbidding manumission by will or otherwise 
during the last illness of the master. 


192 
1760. 
1773. 


1774. 
1774. 
1776. 

1777. 
1778. 
1780. 
1783. 
1784. 
1784. 
1786. 


1786. . 
1787. 


First 


Federal Government ; | 
With Slavery. nis 
1787. 
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South Carolina attempts to restrict slave importation. See te: 

Hight petitions presented to. the New Jersey Assembly from the inhabitant 4 
of six different counties, asking that the importation of slaves be prohibited 
and the opportunity of manumission be increased. re : 
October. Connecticut prohibits the importation of slaves. By 
October 20. First Continental Congress declared in the Articles of As- 
sociation that the United Colonies: would “neither import nor purchase 
any slaves,” and would “wholly discontinue the slave trade.” ies 
April 16. The Continental Congress unanimously resolved that ‘“‘No slaves — 
be imported into any of the thirteen colonies.” a4 
October 13. Continental Congress decides that slaves should be wholly 
exempt from taxation. Eee : ee 
Virginia passes an act prohibiting the slave trade. 

Pennsylvania prohibits further introduction of slaves. Sec 
April 1. Continental Congress decides that for purposes of taxation fiv 
slaves should be counted as three freemen. Se 
Continental Congress votes not to prohibit slavery in the present States 
of Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. - ; = ‘EST eee 
Connecticut and Rhode Island prohibit the importation of slaves. eetee 
Doe Carolina declares slave trade ‘‘of evil consequences and highly im- 
politic.” zee: oe Sie 
New Jersey passes law against slave importation. mercies 
July 18. Ordinance for the Government of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio passes. One section declares “there shall be neither slavery nor. in- 
voluntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes whereof the parties shall be duly convicted.” 7 a 


SLAVERY IN THE STATES. 
Compromise : 



















vay 


September 17. Constitution of the United States adopted. 
Article 1, Section 2 contains the following passage, tne first of 


a series of eompromises of the Federal.Government with slavery: 


numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to serve for a term of years, and excluding — 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. — ae 
prac 1, Section 9 contains the following provision relative to the slave _ 
rade: : = Sco ee 
The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now ~ 


existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by Congress — 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax of duty 
may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding Ten Dollars for each — 


person. 


1790. 


1790. 


October. Connecticut enacts law forbidding any inhabitant of State to © 
receive on his vessel “‘any inhabitants of Africa as slaves.” eee 
April 2. Congress accepts from the State of North Carolina the territory — 
now included in the State of Tennessee, with the proviso “‘that no regula 
tions made or to be made by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 
July 16. Congress passes act accepting cessions from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia for the District of Columbia upon condition that the laws of the two | 
States should remain in force in their respective portions of the Districts | 
until the time fixed for the removal of the Government thereto, and until : 
Congress shall otherwise by law provide.” : ie Siar 


Congress Passes 
First Fugitive o 
Slave Law 


1793. 


February 12. Congress passes first fugitive ae law, giving the owner 
or his agent the right to bring the alleged fugitive “hefore any. magistrate _ 
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_ of a county, city or town corporate,” in order to obtain a decision ordering 
f > She: — of the fugitive to the State or territory from which he had es- 
soe Capetls: : 
. Congress passes an act to prevent the fitting out in ports of the United State 
of vessels engaged in supplying slaves to foreign countries. 
January 30. Petition presented to Congress by four North Carolina Ne- 
groes who had been freed by their masters. They had fled to Philadelphia 
-. and had been seized under the Fugitive Slave Law. Their petition denied 
__-_—_—srby a vote of fifty ayes, thirty-three noes. 
1800. May 10. The transportation of slaves from one foreign country to another 
ae prohibited. 
~ 1802. April 2. Georgia ceded to the Union her western territory, a part of what 
= is now Alabama and Mississippi, on condition that slavery was not to be 
prohibited. therein. 


__ Federal Government 

 Toassist In Restricting 

_ Importation Slaves. ; 

1803. February 28. Congress enacts that the Federal Government should co- 

iS : operate with such States as had already prohibited the importation of slaves, 

Kees by assisting the States to carry such laws into effect. 

- 1804. Gradual abolition begins in New Jersey. 

1805. Maryland Assembly instructed the State’s representatives in Congress to 

Sie use their utmost exertions to obtain an amendment to the Constitution 
that would put an end to slave importation. The Assembly sent a copy 
of the resolutions to the Governors of all the States with the request that it 

= be laid before the different legislatures for their’concurrence and adoption. 

1806. May 1. Law passed in Virginia requiring manumitted slaves to leave the 

ee State within twelve months from the time their freedom occurred; or, if 

| under age from the time they reached their majority; otherwise they might 

Sag be apprehended and sold by the overseers of the poor for any county or 
corporation in which they were found for the benefit of the poor of such 
eountry or corporation. a 


Congress Passes Act 
Prohibiting 
_ Importation Slaves. | 
_ 4807. March 2. Congress passes an act “to prohibit the importation or bringing 
Gone! of slaves into the United States or the territories thereof after the 31st day of 
December, 1808.” 
1810. Post Office Department organized. Enacted under a penalty of $50, that 
oe “no other than a free white person shall be employed in carrying the mail 
of the United States, either as a post rider or driver of a carriage carrying 
Pee sios,. mail.” eee f 
4819. March 8. President empowered to employ Navy for suppression of slave. 
Gara trade; also te issue the necessary orders for return to Africa of illegally im- 
ported Negroes. Former acts authorizing their enslavement by the State | 
~ governments repealed. Government aid given to found the colony of Li- 
: 3 peria in Airica. ; : : 
4820. March 6. Missouri Compromise. Terms of, admitted Missouri as a slave 
ieee - State but forever prohibited slavery in the rest of the Louisiana territory 
- lying north of latitude 36 degrees, 31 minutes N. 
1820. May 15. The African slave trade made piracy. 
4831...‘ June 1. ® Maryland forbids importation into State of any slaves for sale or 
Bie ite to reside there. aoe 
1846. Slavery abolished by statute in New Jersey. 
1847. Connecticut, by a large majority, rejects proposal to allow Negro men the 
- pallot. ; : : 
1850. September. Compromise of 1850. The bill provided that (1) California — 
be-admitted as a free State. (2) Territories of Utah and New Mexico be 
- . organized without any provision concerning slavery. (3) Texas be paid 
~ $10,000,000 as compensation for the territory of New Mexico. (4) Slave 
trade be prohibited in District of Columbia. (5) A more stringent fugitive ~ 
Sy, slave law be passed. 











1850. 


1853. 


1854. 


1857. 


Dred Scott Decision 
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September 18. Second Fugitive Slave Law passes, providing Commis- 
sioners with jurisdiction concurrent with that of the courts: They were to — 
receive a larger fee if they decided in favor of the claimant than if they de- : 
cided in favor of the fugitive. Testimony of the alleged slave was barred — 
and he was denied a trial by jury. Enforcement of the law was placed — 
wholly in the hands of the Federal officials. 


The State of Georgia by legislative enactment purchased Ransom Mont- 
gomery, a slave as a reward for his having saved a bridge on the Western — 
and Atlantic Railroad over the Chattahoochee River. This railroad is the 
property of the State of Georgia. Under the law of slavery it was not. al 
lowable to grant absolute freedom so the legislature purchased Montgomery _ 
and authorized the chief engineer of the railroad to employ him at a reason- 
able wage. In this manner he was practically free during the remainder 


of his life. This is perhaps the only instance where a state of the Union Ss 


purchased and became the direct owner of a slave. a 
May 31. Kansas-Nebraska Bill, repealing compromise of 1820, provided | 
that ‘“‘all questions pertaining to slavery in the territories and the new states — 


to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the people residing — 


therein, by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by them for that 
purpose.” f mete 
Connecticut passes last statutory act relating to slavery; decrees that any — 
person held to service as a slave in any other State or country, and not being 
a fugitive from another of the United States coming into this State or being 
therein, shall forthwith become and be free. ~ Pati 


Declares Negro 
Not A Citizen. 


1857. 


1861. 
1861. 


1861. 


President Lincoln 
Proposes 
Compensated Emancipation. 


1862. 
1862. 
1862. 
1862. 


May 6. Dred Scott decision. a ee 
Dread Scott, a slave in Missouri, had been, in 1834, taken by his owner 
into Illinois, a State prohibiting slavery, and in 1836 into what is now Min- — 
nesota, a part of the Louisiana, Purchase in which slavery was expressly — 
prohibited by the Missouri Compromise. In 1838 he was taken back to — 
Missouri. In 1848 he sued for his freedom on the ground that through his 
residence in territory where slavery was prohibited he had lost his status 
as a slave, and acquired that of a freeman. The United States Supreme — 
Court decided Scott was not a citizen of any State, and therefore was not — 
entitled to any standing in the courts, also that Congress had no power to ~ 


prohibit a citizen of any State from carrying into any Territory slaves or 


any other property; and that Congress had no power to impair the Con- — 
stitutional protection of such property while thus held in a Territory. —— 
May 24. General B. F. Butler declares slaves contraband of war. eee 
August 6. Congress passes a confiscation bill, one section of which declares 


that the claims of owners should be forfeited to those slaves who should — 
. be required to take up arms or should be used in any way against the National ES 


Government. ; Bod 
August 31. General,John C. Fremont issues premature proclamation of — 
emancipation in Missouri. September 2nd, President Lincoln modifies — 
Fremont’s proclamation. i 


March 6. President Lincoln proposes to Congress compensated emancipa- _ 


tion. 
March 18. Congress amends Military Code forbidding Federal officers to 
surrender fugitive slaves. 

April 2. Congress passes act offering compensated emancipation to the 
border slave States. No State claimed its benefits. 

April 16. Slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. Owners of slaves 
were compensated; $100,000 appropriated to colonize the Freedmen_ be- 
yond the limits of the United States. Each emigrant was to receive $100. — 
The President calls a committee of colored persons to meet him in order 


















‘Emanci 
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to work up sentiment among the Freedmen in favor of colonization, the 
Freedmen refused to be colonized. 

April 24. An efficient treaty for the suppression of the African Slave Trade 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain. 

May 9. Maj. General David Hunter at Hilton Head, S. C., issues procla- 
mation declaring slaves free in Georgia, Florida and South Carolina. May 
19, President Lincoln rescinds General Hunter’s proclamation. 

May 9. Freedmen first armed as soldiers in war of rebellion. 

June. Congress passed an act prohibiting slavery in all the present terri- 
tone OF the United States, and any territory that should hereafter be ac- 
quired. 

July 22. Congress passes the second confiscation act declaring forever 


free the slaves of those convicted of treason and rebellion and also the slaves 


of rebel owners, who took refuge within the lines of the Union Army or in 
any way came under the control of the Federal Government; and denying 
the protection of Fugitive Slave Law to any owners of slaves except those 
loyal to the Union. : 

pation 


Proclamations 


~ 1862 And 1863. 


1862. 
1863. 
1863. 


1864. 
— 1864. 

1864. 
. 1864. 





1865. 


1865. 
1865. 
1865. 


September 22. Preliminary proclamation of emancipation. 


January 1. Emancipation Proclamation issued. 
June 19. West Virginia admitted as a State with a constitution providing 


. for gradual abolition. 


January 11. Constitution of Missouri amended, abolishing slavery. 
March 14. Constitution of Arkansas amended, abolishing slavery. 

May 11. Constitution of Louisiana amended, abolishing slavery. 

June 28. Fugitive Slave Acts of 1793 and 1850 repealed. 

July 6. Constitution of Maryland amended, abolishing slavery. 
February 3. West Virginia abolishes slavery. 

February 22. Constitution of Tennessee amended, abolishing slavery. 
March 3. Congress passed a bill declaring free the wives and children of 
Negro soldiers. 

July 18. James Johnson, provisional governor, declares slavery abolished 
in Georgia. : 
July 20. Lewis E.. Parsons, provisional governor of Alabama, proclaims 
“There are no slaves now in Alabama.” 


. July 21. Constitution of Mississippi amended abolishing slavery. 


June 19. General Robert!S. Granger, who had command of the District 
of Texas, issues a proclamation to the colored people of Texas, telling them 


that they are free. a 
July 25, General A. J. Hamilton, provisional governor, formally declares 


slavery abolished in Texas. 


- August 3. William Marvin, provisional governor, declares slavery abol- 


jshed in Florida. — : fs * 
September 28. Constitution of South Carolina amended, abolishing slavery. 
October 2. Constitution of North Carolina amended, abolishing slavery. 
December 18. The ‘Thirteenth Amendment to Constitution adopted. 
Slavery abolished in the United States. 
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THE STATUS OF THE SLAVE. 


First Africans Ue . 
- Brought To Virginia 
Not Slaves But Servants. 


1619. 





August. First African Immigrants landed in Virginia. They 
were probably not slaves, but servants indentured for a term 
of years. ‘‘About the last of August (1619) came in a Dutch 
man-of Warre, that sold us twenty negars.”’ Narrative of Master. 
John_Rolfe. 


h 























It was not an uncommon practice in this early period of ship masters to sell 
white servants to the planters; hence an inference that these twenty Negroes 
were slaves, drawn from the fact that they were sold to the colony or planters _ 
would be unjustified. Prior to 1619 every inhabitant. of the colony was 
practically ‘‘a servant manipulated in the interests of the company held in 
servitude beyond a stipulated term” * * * * According to a census made in 
1624-5 there were in the colony twenty-three Africans. They were listed 
as “servants,” thus receiving the same class name as white persons enum- 
erated in the lists. According to Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘the right to these Ne- _ 
groes was common or perhaps, they lived on a footing with the whites, who, — 

as well as themselves, were under absolute direction of the president.” ** -— 
* * In the records of the county courts dating from 1632-1661, Negroes are 

designated as “servants,” ‘(Negro servants,” or simply as “Negroes,” but 
never in the records which we have examined were they termed “slaves.” — 


REFERENCES: Russell, the Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. pp. 22-25; Ballagh 
White Servitude in Virginia, p. 45. = 


White Servitude 
Legal Basis For 
Negro Slavery. : Ss 


White servitude preceded and formed the legal basis upon which 
Negro slavery was erected. ‘The first Africans brought to Virginia were 
servants of the colony, received in exchange for public provisions and wer 
put to work upon the public lands to support the governor and other 
officers of the Government. : * oe 


Slavery grew up in Virginia and other States by the gradual addition of in- 
cidents modifying the law and custom of servitude, as applied to the Negro. 
From the very first, however, servitude in the case of the Negro was different 
in practice, though not in law, from servitude in the case of the white man. d 

For example, in Providence Island, where slavery came into existence at about — 
the same time and in the same manner as in Virginia, it appears that in 1633 — 
twenty or thirty Negroes were introduced for public works and it was recommend- 
ed “‘that they should be separated among various families of officers and industrial ~ 
planters to prevent the formation of plots.” This apparent difference in the — 
treatment of the black and white servants, due to fear of an alien and pagan ~ 
people, is no doubt typical of other differences and distinctions made between the © 
races, which, as they became traditional and gained the sanction of custom, — 
gradually modified the status of the African and transformed Negro servitude in- 
to Negro slavery. : 2 3 


The transition from servitude to slavery was effected in the case of 


the black man when the custom established itself of holding Negroes — 
“servants for life.” oa on Sa: 


“The distinguishing mark of the state of slavery is not the loss of liberty, polit- _ 
ical_and civil, but the perpetuity and almost absolute character of that loss, 
whether voluntary or involuntary in origin. It differs then, from other forms 
of servitude limited in place or time, such as medieval vassalage, villainage, 
modern serfdom, and technical servitude, in degree rather than in kind; its other _ 
Incidents being very similar and in many cases even identical with theirs.” The — 
efforts of planters to lengthen the terms of service of their servants which failed 
with the white servants succeeded with the black. Public sentiment supported 
the change because the blacks were regarded as dangerous if left uncontrolled. 


The second step by which Negro servitude was converted into Negro 
slavery was taken when the condition and status of the mother was ex- 
tended to and continued in her offspring. — = eae 

This change which had undoubtedly been effected in custom long before it — 

was formally sanctioned by law, was recognized by statute in Virginia, 1662; 

Maryland, 1663; Massachusetts, 1698; Connecticut and New Jersey, 1704; 

Pennsylvania and New York, 1706; South Carolina, 1712; Rhode Island, 1728; _ 





North Carolina, 1741, 
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_ The transmission from mother to child of the conditions of slavery for life 

grew naturally out of the fact that the master necessarily controlled the child, 

_ controlling the mother. It was evident that parents, under an obligation of 
life service, could make no valid provision for the support of their offspring, 

-- and that a just title to the service of the child might rest on the master’s main- 
Ls eta a principal which was later commonly applied in cases of bastardy in 
servitude. 


___REFERENCES: Ballagh—History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 28-29; Turner,—The 
- Negro in Pennsylvania, pp. 18-25; Brackett, —The Negro in Maryland, p. 30. 








Original Heathenism 

Becomes Test for Slavery. 

The theory of slavery, developed in Europe under the influence of 
the Christian Church, was that slavery should be confined to the heathen 
nd that when an individual was accepted into the fellowship of the 
shristian religion he should not be longer held in slavery. The Negro, 
being a heathen, fell naturally into the same category as Jews, Mohamme- ~ 
dans and Indians. . ae ae 

One excuse first advanced for slavery by the Spanish conquerors and later 
_ adopted by other apologists for slavery was, that in this way it was possible to- 
- give the infidel races the benefit of the Christian religion. The effect of this 
‘doctrine, however, was to induce masters-to neglect the religious instructions of 
their slaves, since membership in the church seemed inconsistent with servitude ~ 
for life. Ae ee pee . 








_ Baptism Did Not Alter 
_ Condition Of The Person ae es 
As To His Bondage Or Freedom. | . 
' ‘To meet this difficulty the Virginia Legislature passed a law in 1667 
declaring: ne : : 
“Baptism doth not alter the condition of the person as to his bondage or free- 
Zs dom; in order that diverse masters freed from this doubt may more carefully 
endeavor the propagation of Christianity.” 
From this time on, original heathenism began to be a nominal test for slavery. - 
It also began to be declared that it was not inconsistent for Christians to hold 
_ Christians as slaves if these slaves had formerly been heathens. In 1670 Vir- 
- ginia passed a law declaring “‘all servants not being Christians imported into this 
colony by ships” to be slaves for life. 
In 1671, Maryland Assembly declares that conversion of the Holy Sacrament 
of baptism does not alter the status of slaves or their issue. : 
3 1682, Virginia denies the benefit of Christianity as a mode of securing freedom 
ap to all Negroes, mulattoes, hostile Moors and Turks, and to such Indians as were 
-. gold by other Indians as slaves. 

An act was passed repealing the law of 1670, and making slaves of all persons 
of non-Christian nationality thereafter coming into the colonies whether they 
came by land or sea, and whether or not they had been converted to Christianity 

- after captivity. : 











- 1670. Law passed in Virginia declared “no Negro or Indian, though - 
baptized and enjoined for freedom, shall be capable of any pur- 
chase of Christians, but yet not debarred from buying any of 
their-own nation.” 
Free Negroes often purchased their slave wives and children and held them 


as bond slaves. This was particularly true after the passing of the law of 1806 
that made illegal the continual residence of free Negroes manumitted from May 


1, of that year. 





er 
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First Record 
Negro Servant For Life 
Otherwise A Slave. 


1639. January 6. First discrimination in law against Negroes in Virginia. The 
- General Assembly requires all persons “except Negroes” to secure arms 
and ammunition or be subject to a fine. ; ret te : 
1640. First record of a “Negro servant for life,” otherwise a slave, in Virginia’ 
His name was John Punch. % S 
In that year three servants of Hugh Gwyn, a Dutchman called Victor, a_ 
Scotchman named James Gregory, and John Punch ran away. They were — 
captured, given thirty lashes each. The Seotchman and the Dutchman — 
were condemned to serve four years beyond their indenture—one year te — 
their masters and three to the colony. John Punch was condemned to serve — 
for life. Russell, “The Free Negro in Virginia,” says: “The most reasonable — 
explanation seems to be that the Dutchman and the Scotchman being white, _ 
were given only four additional years to their terms of indenture, while 

‘the third, being a Negro,’ was reduced from his former condition of servitude 
for a limited time to a condition of slavery for life.” gi 


Statutory 
Recognition, 
Slavery. 


1641. | Statutory recognition of slavery in Massachusetts. 
Statutory recognition of slavery by other American colonies was as follows 

Connecticut, 1650; Virginia, 1661; Maryland, 1663; New York and New ~ 

Jersey, 1664; South Carolina, 1682; Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 1700: 


North Carolina, 1715; and Georgia, 1755. é 


Slavery 
Is Made . 
Hereditary. 


1655. First record of voluntary emancipation in Virginia. : 
Richard Vaughn, of Northampton County, in emancipating one of his ive 
groes said in the following declaration: “These testify that Mr.. Richarc 
Vaughan doe hereby acquit and discharge one Negro Boye known by thr 
name of James from all claymes or Demands of service for myselfe, heyer 
Exors., adma. provided the negro does not covenant with any person bv 
shall keepe himselfe free.” os ; 


1661. March 1. First formal recognition of slavery in Virginia. 
Assembly declares that “Negroes are incapable of making satisfaction (10° | 
the time lost in running away), by addition of time.” 










1662. Slavery in Virginia made hereditary by the decree that the issue of siavr ee 


mothers should follow their condition. ; 
Slavery was declared hereditary in the other colonies as follows: Marylanc 
1663; Massachusetts, 1698; Connecticut and New Jersey, 1704; Pennsylvaniz 


and New York, 1706; South Carolina, 1712; Rhode Island, 1728; and Nortr 


Carolina, 1741. 


Slaves Not To Be J ia 
Allowed To 
Buy, Sell Or Borrow. : 


1715. | North Carolina passes law declaring slaves shall not be allowed to buy anc 
sell or even borrow. ‘ 

1741. North Carolina enacts a law declaring that any Negro, mulatto, or Indian, » 
bond or free, be found to have testified falsely, he shall have his ears nailed 
to the pillory then cut off, after which he was to receive thirty-nine lashes 
on his bare back. 

The Growth Of Con- 

ception That The 

Slave Was Property. 


The most important disabilities incident to the condition of the 
slave grew out of the fact that, under a condition of servitude, the master 





f 
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_ had not merely a right to the services of his servant, but he had also the 
_ fight to sell those services, to transmit them by inheritance, etc. The 
_ effect of the conception where applied to the slave was “‘to completely 
__ confound and identify the person of the slave with the thing owned.” 
ie The conception of the slave as property made him liable to be seized 
- in payment of his master’s debts. Even after such slaves had been 
- emancipated they were still liable to seizure for the payment of debts. 
contracted prior to their emancipation. ae 
In 1805 certain Negroes set free by a deed of gift from their owner were, in 
pursuance of a decision of the supreme court of appeals, taken in execution for 
the satisfaction of the debts of the slave-owner’s wife, notwithstanding the fact 


that the Negroes belonged to their owner before he married the wife for whose 
debts the Negroes were held. 





The courts were generally opposed to the separation of families, and in 1695 Be 


the General Court of Virginia declared that devises of unborn children to be 
neither ‘convenient nor humanitarian,’”’ as the owner of the mother would not 
be careful of her pregnancy nor of the children when born, “‘and many children 
might hence die; and besides,” said the court, ‘‘it was an unreasonable charge” 
without benefit to the owner of the mother. Still cases of “devise of increase’” 
pirat continued to come into court for adjudication. In 1727, Isaac Warner be- 
ae queathed ‘‘To Wife Ann ...a Negro woman named Sarah... To daughter Ann 
‘Warner, an unborn child of the above named Sarah.” 


The conception of the slave as property rather than as person, added 
a further disability to the legal or civil status. He could neither own 
- nor enjoy property in his own right. a 
“A limited property right, not unlike the Roman peculium, was allowed the 
slave by custom, though not by law. Masters frequently gave them horses, 
cattle or hogs for free disposal in their own right, and the Negro servants re- 
duced to slavery in 1661 doubtless were possessed of property. This right was 
taken away by law in 1692, which converted such property for the use of the 
master, and upon his neglect to appropriate it, it was to be forfeited to the parish . 
for the support of the poor. The custom, however, of masters assigning to slaves 
such property for management as peculium continued in spite of the law, and 
_ extended even to small tracts of land. 


A slave could not make a legal contract. He could not therefore engage in 
trade. Slave marriages had no standing in court. In spite of this fact, masters 
did frequently enter business contracts with their slaves, granting them the li- 
cense required by law for freedom of movement and the right to trade in con-_ 
sideration of a stipulated payment to be made by the slave.”’ 









Recognition 
Person Of Slave In 
Law And Custom. 
The*conception of the slave as property was not, however, absolute 
and the law recognized the person of the slave in various ways. 


Negro slaves, male and females, were taxed along with male whites, Indian 
servants 16 years of age and free Negroes. This liability to taxation was re- 
tained upon free Negro women up to 1769, and was an inheritance from servi- 


tude. 
By the acts of 1779 and 1781 slaves were still liable to a poll tax of five pounds 


and ten shillings, respectively, to be paid by the owners. 

The court of Chancery also recognized slaves “‘as rational beings 
entitled to the humanity of the court,” and the chancellor often protected 
freedmen from sale under a creditor’s execution and would even enforce 
a contract between master and slave which had been wholly or in part 
complied with on the part of the slave, although the common law courts 
refused to recognize the ability of the slave to make a contract. 
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“The slave’s personal liberty allowed by custom on holidays and Sundays ¢ 
during free time and his right to free movement was not restricted in Virgi 
until 1680. Eee f= 
“Hitherto they had been allowed to assemble freely at feasts and burial as 
was their custom, and to absent themselves from their master’s plantation. Now 
the right of free movement was limited upon certificate from his superior, master 
or overseer, which could only be given on special and necessary occasions. With 
out this the slave could not absent himself from his owner’s plantation nor coult 
he carry any weapon, offensive or defensive.” : Sues 
The slave has the right to personal security. Maiming a slave according t 
the unanimous decision of the General Court on the act of 1805 was as much a 
penitentiary offence in Virginia as maiming a free man. — es 


It was partly to protect the master in his property rights, but partly 
also, in recognition of the slave’s personal rights that slave-stealing was 
early made a grave offense. A law of 1798 in Virginia made it punishable 
by death without benefit of clergy, but after the construction of a State 
penitentiary this was changed to imprisonment from three to eight years. 


In Maryland the legislature went to considerable pains to prevent the sal 
South of Negroes, who were “‘slaves for a term of years” and not for life. “A 
early as 1789, the attention of the House of Delegates was called by the Societ; 
of Friends and by others, to the exportation by fraud or violence of slaves for 
terms of years, and for a generation thereafter, efforts for stringent and effecti 
legislation were frequently made, especially by the Society of Friends. 

“In 1839, two men attached to a New York schooner stole a Virginia Slave 
and a requisition for them was refused by Governor William H. Seward of Ne 
York on the ground that they had not committed treason or felony within th 
provisions of the United States Constitution, which did not embrace State laws 
that there was no such crime as a slave stealing in common law, as slavery wa 
not so recognized; that New York had abolished slavery and the offense was a 
crime by statute law of Virginia. For this action the Governor was accused by 
several New York and Massachusetts papers of having infringed not only a pre- | 
cedent of one of his predecessors in office, but also a decision of the Supreme — 

Keer of New York, and of violating a provision of the United States Constitu- 
ion.” ee 

REFERENCES: Ballagh, History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 72, 73, 75, Brackett—The 

- Negro in Maryland, 60, 61. ; * oe 
Right Of a 
The Master 
To Punish Slave. 


The right of the master to punish his slave was based not on con- 
ception of the slave as property but on the authority of the master as 
head of the patriarchal organization represented by the plantation and 
was common to English servitude, villianage, apprenticeship and in- 
dentured servitude. r oo eee 


“Developed as an incident of servitude, corporal punishment was retained 
when this status passed into that of slavery. Humanity and self-interest were 
at first supposed to be sufficient motives to limit the extent of this power of the 
master to its rational use, but when they failed to do so the law intervened.” 

_In 1829 a case arose in North Carolina, however, in which a master was in- 
dicted for beating a slave. The court in rendering its decision acquitted the 
master and affirmed the master’s right to inflect any kind of punishment upon his ~ 
slave short of death. In this decision chief justice Ruffin expressly denied that 
the relation of master and slave had any of the patriarchal element about it. __ 

It was a mistake, he declared, to say that the relations of master. and slave 
were like those of parent and child. The objéct of the: parent in training his 
son was to render him fit to live the life of a free man, and; as a means to that 
end, he gave him moral and intellectual instruction. With the case of the slave 
it was different. ‘There could be no sense in addressing moral considerations to. 

_ aslave. The Chief Justice summed up his: opinion upon this point in these words: 


=a 
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“The end of slavery is the profit of the master, his security and the public © 
_safety; the subject, one doomed in his own person and his posterity to live with- 
out -knowledge and without capacity to make anything his own, and to toil that 
_ another may reap the fruits. What moral consideration shall be addressed to 
__ such a being to convince him, what it is impossible but that the most stupid must 
_ feel and know can never be true—that he is thus to labor upon a principle of 
_ natural duty, or for the sake of his own personal happiness. Such services can 
only be expected from one who has no will of his own, who surrenders his will in 
implicit obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the consequence only 
_ of uncontrolled authority over the body. There is nothing else which can operate 
to produce the effect. The power of the master must be absolute to render the 
submission of the slave perfect.’ 


Not Liable 
To Prosecution 
_ For Killing Slaves. 


Until 1723, if a slave chanced to die as a consequence of ‘‘a lawful 
correction” it was viewed as a lamentable and accidental homicide. In 
that year an act was passed in Virginia ‘making such killing of a slave 
manslaughter, and not liable to prosecution or punishment. But if a 
single creditable witness declared that the slave was killed ‘‘wilfully, 
- maliciously, or designedly,”’ the person who perpetrated the crime might | 
be punished as a murderer. In 1788 this law was repealed, and thence- 

- forth the killing and maiming of a slave was made punishable as if he 
_ were a free white man. 





“There was nothing, however, to prevent excessive beating of a slave that did 
not result in death or maiming, except the “deep and solemn reprobation of the 
tribunal of public opinion,”’ though a person who cruelly beat a horse or other 
beast was subject to a fine of $50. : 

In 1850, a master convicted of torturing and killing a slave was sentenced in 
the Circuit Court of Hanover, Virginia, to five years in the penitentiary. ‘This 
penalty was so manifestly inadequate to the offense that the case was carried. 
-_ up to the General Court, where it was unanimously adjudged not manslaughter, 
: - but murder in the first degree. The presiding judge declaring as his belief that 
ae the records of criminal jurisprudence do not contain a case of more atrocious 
ae and wicked cruelty.” : 7 
- The following item from the American Weekly Mercury, April 29, 1742, is 
the kind of punishment in Pennsylvania of a white man who killed a black: 

“Yesterday at a Supreme Court held in this City, sentence of Death was passed 
upon William Bullock, who was... Convicted of the Murder of his Negro Slave.”’ 


-. Slave Punished 

- For Intention 

_ As If Committed Crime. 

i For more serious crimes and for offenses committed outside of the 
master’s household, the slave was punishable by the State. So far he 
was regarded as a legal person with the same liability as any other free 

agent. Prior to 1692, slaves guilty of capital crimes were entitled to 

the same procedure, including trial by jury, as free whites. After that 

time they were given a summary trial by a commission selected by the 

sheriff, who indicated and convicted offenders without the intervention | 
of a jury. In 1705, a master was allowed to appear in defense of his 

slave. ote 











“The chief discrimination against the slave involved in punishment for capital 
crimes was that bare intention or attempt to commit a felony, though unsuccess- 
ful or not resulting in actual breach of the peace, was punishable as if the offense 
had been committed, while in the case of free whites intention was not punishable. 
as it was in the case of slaves, unless the deed was committed. An attempt 
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against the virtue of a white woman by a free white was a high misdemeanor, — 
not a capital crime. Free Negroes were likewise punished by confinement in _ 
the penitentiary for three or more years for many crimes that were capital in 
the slave. : a Beg 
The following crimes were misdemeanors punishable by whipping: (1) hog 
stealing, first offense; (2) unseasonable killing of deer, if on the slave’s own re- 
sponsibility; (3) presence at unlawful meetings; (4) going abroad without leave oe 
(5) carrying offensive or defensive weapons or ammunition without permission; 
(6) raising his hand against a Christian white unless wantonly assaulted. The 





penalty in each case was corporal punishment upon the bare back, the num-— 
ber of lashes varying from ten to thirty-nine, being specifically stated... Bree :> = 
colored persons and whites received like punishment, though a fewer number of —- 
lashes, where, like the slave, they could not make satisfaction by money payment. 





By 1847 the crimes of (7) provoking language, as well as a menacing gesture to 
a white; (8) making a seditious speech; and (9) selling, keeping or administer- — 
ing medicine in other families without consent, were specifically added, and 
punishment was not to exceed thirty-nine lashes at one time. = ; 
REFERENCES: Ballagh—History of the Negro in Virginia, pp. 77, 81, 83, 87; Turner ie 
—Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 36. : > 

_ By 1776, when the Virginia Declaration of Rights was adopted, in 
which more explicitly than in the Declaration of Independence the natural 
equality and inalienable right of every man “‘to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” is affirmed, slavery had come to be so thoroughly 
accepted as the natural condition of the Negro, that hardly a question __ 
was raised as to the effect of this declaration on the institution of slavery. 
the rule that whenever one person claims to hold another in slavery “the __ 
burden of proof lies on the claimant,” on the ground that freedom is the: (a9 
birthright of every human being. But the Virginia Court of Appeals 
disclaimed the decree of the Chancellor so far as it related to ‘‘native 
Africans and their descendants,’’ who had been and were then held as 
slaves, but approved it as related to whites and American Indians. In 
the case of the Negro the presumption was that he was a slave until he 
was proven to be free. ae 





Somerset Case Brings Out 
Distinction Between 
English And Colonial Law. 


1772. Somerset, James, brought by his master from Boston to Eng- 
land, was set free by Lord Mansfield on a writ of habeas corpus. 
‘The Somerset case brought out the distinction between the Eng- 
lish and the Coloniallaw. Lord Mansfield allowed writ of habeas 
corpus on the ground that the state of slavery is of such a nature — 
that it is incapable of being introduced on any reason, moral ~ 
or political. It is so odious that nothing can beoffered to support __ 
it but positive law. . : 


REFERENCE: Hurd, Freedom and Bondage I, 189-191. 


The 
Amistad 
Case. 


1839. August. The slaver, Amistad, captured by the United States 
brig, Washington, off Montauk Point, Long Island. The capture — 
of this slav@ gave rise to the Armistad Case which resulted in — 
freeing the slaves on board who had revolted, taken possession 
of the ship, and sought to make their way back to Africa. : 
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ope 5 March 9, 1840, Justice Story gave the opinion of the Supreme Court, “that 
the Africans were kidnapped and unlawfully transported to America, and did 

not veces pirates and robbers in taking the Amistad and trying to regain their 
_ country. 


_ The Amistad had brought African slaves, kidnapped in April, from Lenboko 

-in the Mendi country near Liberia. Fifty-three of these slaves were purchased 
by Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montes, and were re-embarked on the Amistad at Ha- 

_vana for Guanajah, Porto Principe. On the fifth night out, the slaves rose under 
the leadership of Joseph Cinquez, killed the captain.and the cook, slew two men 
of the erew and tried to return to Africa. The ship was two months on the ocean 
during which time it was boarded several times, once by an American Schooner 
from Kingston, which remained along side for twenty-four hours and traded 

~ with the Negroes, finding that they had plenty of money. The ship was finally 
captured on August 26th. 


The owners of the cargo claimed the ship and its passengers on the ground that 
they were pirates and should be tried for their crimes in Cuba. The case of the 
Africans was taken up by the anti-slavery people, who claimed that the Africans 

' had been kidnapped from their homes, that they were free and had the rights of 


view was quoted by the decision of the court, and thirty-five Africans who still 
survived were returned to Africa, November 25, 1841. From this band of Ne- 
groes on the Amistad sprang the Mendi Mission. Sao 


ee THE STATUS OF THE FREE NEGRO. 
- Origin Of 

Free Negro 
Class. 


As Negro Servittde preceded Negro slavery, the first Free Negroes were re- 
- cruited from the class of indentured servants. Others, as for example, Richard 
Johnson in 1651 probably came in not as servants but as free men. 








As late as 1673 a judgment was rendered by the general Court against 

George Might for holding a Negro-indentured servant beyond his contract — 
of five years. It was ordered that the Negro should “be free from his” 
master and that said Mr. Light pay him Corn and Clothes according 


cattle for his service done him since he was free and pay costs.” 


all free people to use whatever force necessary to regain their freedom. This — 


to the Custom of the Country and four hundred pounds of tobacco and — 3 


~ After 1682 no Negroes were permitted to come into Virginia as servants and Bie: 


acquire freedom after a limited period of servitude, Not until the non-importa- 
tion iaw of 1778 declared, “that every slave imported into this commonwealth, 
contrary to the time, intent and meaning of this act, shall upon importation be- 


‘come free,” did Virginia recruit its class of few Negroes from imported Negroes. 
A. certain number of Free Negroes were descended from white women by Ne- 





status of the mother. 


Benjamin Banneker, the Negro astronomer, was, through his grand- 
mother on his mother’s side, descended from a white woman, Molly © 
'_‘Welsh, who aiter serving seven years as a redemptioner had purchased _ 
a farm with two slaves one of whom she emancipated and married. 





Complaint was made in North Carolina in 1723 of immigrants “that 
several of them have intermarried with the white inhabitants; in con- 
tempt of the acts and laws in those cases made and provided,” and it was 
ordered that all white persons so married be subject to the same taxas 
was imposed on Negroes. 


EFERENCES: Bassett—Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North. Carolina. 
pp eno. Washington—The Story of the Negro, Vol. II, p. 61, 





gromen. They were free according to the law that the children followed the — : 


_ ses by which 'masters set Negroes free, whether they were recruits fo: 
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Free Negroes 
And 
Manumitted Slaves. 


The first law recognizing the right of the master to manumit his” 
slaves was one that restricted it In 1691 a law was passed in Virginia 
declaring that no Negro or Mulatto was to be set free unless the person 
so doing should pay the charges for transporting the manumitted Negro 
beyond the limits of the colony. By an act passed in 1723 a master 
was forbidden under any pretext whatever to manumit a slave without 
the license of the governot and the council. If the law was violated 
it became the duty of the church wardens of the parish to apprehe 
the Negro and sell him “by public outcry.” ere ee 


Negroes And Mulattoes 
Declared To Be : 
Real Estate. Sirs eee 
1681. | Maryland Assembly passes an act declaring-children born of white servant 
women and Negroes are free. eae SSE ee er 

1692. Maryland Assembly decrees that the issue of the union between any wh: 
; woman or any slave or free Negro became servants for along term. — 
1705. October 4. General Assembly of Virginia presents an act declaring Negro 


mulattoes and Indians to be real estate. ae 
The right of the master to emancipate his slave, so far as it existec 

in the customary law was derived, like slavery itself, from the conditio 
of white servitude. aca ene: Sie kaha 
‘Before slavery as an institution had fully diverged from identur 
servitude it borrowed from that institution the practice of manumission 
by individual masters. { | ¢ | Now, in the seventeenth century the proces 





time or for life, were more like discharges from servitude than manu- 
mission from slavery.” a er i ee 
REFERENCES: Russell the free Negroin Virginia, p.46. fe 
In Maryland, the first law defining the rights of manumission was passed in 
1752. It declares that to be manumitted slaves must be sound in body and 
mind and capable of labor and not over fifty years of age. The purpose of this 
law was to prevent masters abandoning their slaves after they ceased to be profit 
able. By the provisions of this act, masters were bound to take care of all slaves 
unable to support themselves “‘in fitting food and clothing” and keep them from 
begging. Manumission was declared illegal when it would operate to the preju- 
dice of creditors. - Sa 32k agai 
_ North Carolina, by a law enacted in 1715, prohibited masters from 
liberating slaves except for meritorious conduct, and in 1741 this law was 
modified so that meritorious conduct must be judged and certified by. th 
county court. Pe eS 
New Jersey, by the terms of a law passed in 1744, provided tha: 
masters should not manumit their slaves only on condition that they 
enter into “‘suflicient surety” with “two sureties in the sum of 200 pounds’ 
to: pay the Negro an annuity, of twenty pounds ($100) per year. This 
law was apparently, like the first law on this subject in Maryland, intend 
ed to prevent the abandonment of worn out slaves. A similar motive te 
led to the passage of the Connecticut law of May, 1702, which provided — 
that slaves set free and coming to want must be relieved by their owners, _ 
their heirs, executors or administrators. To this was added a law pro- 
viding that if owners refused to maintain the slaves they had emancipat 
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Sed it should be the duty of the selectmen of the various towns to do so 
_ and then to sue the owners for the expenses incurred. A similar law 

_ was passed by Pennsylvania in 1725-27. 
ene REFERENCES: Brackett, The Negro in Maryland. p. 149. Bassett, Sl 
___Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina. p. 65. Cooley: iN Study of Sinvers ee Nee 5 a 


sey. p. 45. Steimer, History of Slavery in Connecticut. . 14. th i 
Pennsylvania, 1639-1861. % ake mci eg ee 


_ War Of Independence 

And Manumission 

Of Slaves. | 

Ee Sentiment aroused by the War of Independence in favor of personal 
liberty and of natural rights resulted in the passage of the law of May 












this time on the number of free Negroes multiplied. The reason for 

emancipation is frequently stated as a “conviction and persuasion that 

freedom is a natural right,” or ‘‘that freedom is the natural right of man- 
Nainid.””< ; 


<< Directly after the War of Independence a number of slaves in New 


fiscation of Tory estates were set free by special act of the legislature. 
1786 a law was passed by the terms of which slaves between the ages of 


masters without security being given for their support. 


manumission to take effect after the master’s death. Slaves left by will to be 
_ sold for a term of years and then set free were held to be free from the time of 
ae sale and to have the status of indentured servants. 
re ' By law passed in May, 1777, in Connecticut, slaves were able to procure by - 





_ bounty hire, or in any other way, such a sum as they were reasonably worth, to 
be paid to their masters, might enlist in the Patriot army and were thereupon | 
declared de facto free, and the master was erent from the support of such a - 
free man in case he became dependent and unable to support himself. 
' The law of 1725-27 in Pennsylvania seems to have had less effect in limiting 





- the Germans and Quakers who were the first’ settlers in Pennsylvania were con- 
a _scientiously opposed to holding slaves. March 1, 1780, a law was passed pro- — 
ee viding that after that date no child born in Pennsylvania should be a slave, but 
if born of a slave mother should be held as a servant until he or she were twenty- 
- eight years of age; and that all slaves not registered before November 1st should 
be free. — = ak ; 


The Free Negro And 2 ee 
Divergence North And South _ 
- On Slavery. eae 








The year 1782 marks the beginning of the divergence in sentiment 
- between the Northern and Southern States in regard to slavery. In 
- Northern States like New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, the - 
_ movement for emancipation never lost the impetus which it had gained 
during the Revolutionary War. Virginia was divided. That part of 
‘the State which is now West Virginia was strongly anti-slavery, but 
the tide-water region on the other hand became increasingly pro-slavery. 
- By 1806 liberal sentiment aroused by the war had subsided. y the terms 
of the law passed in that year all slaves manumitted after May 1, 1806, were 
required to leave the State within twelve months of the date of their Emancipa- 


1782, giving masters in Virginia the right to free their slaves. From 


Jersey who had become the property of the State as.a result of the con-— oe 


- 25 and 35, and able to support themselves, might be set free by their ms 


‘From this time on the courts interpreted the law regulating manumission in __ 
_a liberal spirit. Verbal declarations by a master that a slave should be free — 
after the master’s death were déclared by the courts to have the effect of anactual _—- 


the number of emancipated slaves than in other colonies, for the reason that — 
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tion. With the passage of this law a new method was introduced for getting rid 
of free Negroes and at the same time giving freedom of conscience to those who 
desired to emancipate their slaves. This was the Colonization Movement. st 
In North Carolina, at the beginning of the War of. Independence, complaint — 
was made that ‘some evil-minded persons intending to disturb the public peace,”’ 
liberated their slaves and left them at large in the community. The authorities ee 
of Perquimons and Pasquotank Counties took them up and resold them into — 7 
slavery. The legislature confirmed these sales and provided that other such ~ 
slaves might be sold in the same way; provided that this law did not extend to . 
such Negroes as had enlisted in the Patriot army. The evil-minded persons 
referred to were Quakers. Rees 
The harshness of this law led to the adoption of several subterfuges to escape 
its provisions. In 1817 William Dickinson conveyed a slave to the trustees of 
the Quaker Society of Contentnea to be kept at work but to receive the profits s 
of his labour. Chief Justice Taylor declared that this was emancipation in every- 








thing but name and, being contrary to the policy of the law, was void. 


Free Negroes Not Welcome ee 
In Any Part 5 po 
United States. ; as 
One of, the immediate results of the passage of the law of 1806 it 
Virginia which compelled emancipated slaves to leave the State, was 
the passage of countervailing acts forbidding free Negroes from other — 
States to take up permanent residence within their borders. Law for- 
bidding the immigration of free Negroes into their territories were passed 
by Maryland in 1806; Kentucky and Delaware in 1807. Similar laws 
were passed in the course of the succeeding twenty-five years, in Ohio, — 
Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina and Tennessee. CaS 
Free Negroes were not welcomed in any part of the United States. A refugee ra 

slave was more likely to be received hospitably in the Northern States thana — 
free Negro. The Philadelphia North American, quoted in Dubose’s Commercial — 

Review, Volume X XVII p. 7381, said, “lf there is one fact established by steadily 

accumulating evidence it is that the free Negro cannot find a congenial home — 

in the United States. He is exotic among us.’”’ When John -Randolph’s 325 
emancipated slaves reached Mercer County Ohio, having left Virginia in com- 
pliance with the laws, they were not allowed to remain even for three days upon — 
land purchased by them in that county, although they were able to comply with ~— 
Ohio’s law, requiring immigrant free Negroes to give a bond for good behavior. — 


The Virginia law of 1806 remained in force with slight modifications _ 
until the close of the slavery regime. In 1850 it was made part of the — 
constitution of the State. The effect of this law was to diminish the ae 
riumber of manumissions. Coupling freedom with banishment not _ 
only made manumission more difficult to the masses, but freedom less _ 
desirable to the slave. ae heey 

“Many of (slaves) preferred to continue as slaves in their master’s household 
rather than be sent homeless into a strange land. Lucinda, a Negro woman — 
manumitted about 1812 by the last will of Mary Matthews, refused to be moved — 
to Tennessee with other Negroes set free by the same will, deliberately remaining 
in the State long enough to forfeit: her freedom ‘and petitioning the legislature _ 
to vest the title to her in William H. Hose. Sam, a Negro petitioner, declared — 
to the legislature in 1808 that he preferred slavery to being forced to leave his — 
wife and family, all of whom were slaves.”’ (Russell, The Free Negro in Vir- _ 

ginia, p. 76.) Le i 

A secondary result of the Virginia law of 1806 was that many free colored men 
who had purchased their wives and children continued to hold them as slaves. — 

In 1809 a colored man by the name of Frank died in Amelia County, Virginia, — 

who had purchased his wife and children and although he had intended that they 

should be virtually free, had not made them actually so because he would then — 
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have had to remove them from the State. The legislature intervened in this case 

because the purchase by Frank of his family took place before the enactment 

of the law of 1806. Bowling Clark, a free Negro of Campbell County, had pur- 

_ chased his wife a few years after the act of 1806 went into operation. As both 

were declining in years, they preferred to maintain the status of master and slave 
rather than accept the alternative of banishment. 


; Liberia 


And Colonization 
_ Free Negroes. 


“After the great slavery debate in Virginia in 1832 there arose a new 


school of apologists for slavery represented by Thomas R. Dew, Pro- 
_ fessor of History and Metaphysics in William and Mary College; George 
_ Fitzhugh, and Alfred F. Bledsoe, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 


_ versity of Virginia. These men contended that slavery so far from being 


an economic and political evil was a positive good. About this time 


the rise of the Abolition Movement in the North made slavery: a distinct 


sectional issue. = 


In 1831 a law was passed in Maryland declaring that all blacks 


thereafter emancipated should be turned over to the Maryland Coloni- 


_ zation Society, and either with or without their consent removed to. 


Liberia. 





If any person manumitted should refuse to leave Maryland the sheriff should 
be called upon by State Board of Managers to arrest and transport such persons. 
In case any slaves manumitted could not be removed without separating the 
family it was provided that the slaves might renounce their freedom and re- 
main at home as slaves. The Board of Managers could hire out manumitted 
persons whom they might have to remove to pay the expenses of the removal. 

In practice these stringent regulations were not enforced. There is only one 
instance recorded in which the sheriff was called upon, under the law of 1831, 
to remove a manumitted slave from the state. On the other hand numerous 
petitions were granted by the-legislature allowing manumitted slaves to remain 
within the limits of the State. In 1835, a free Negro was empowered to manumit 
his wife and four children whom he had purchased but could not free under the 
law. When a certain free colored man died in 1834 without manumitting his 
wife and children as he had intended to do, the legislature declared them free, 
capable of holding property, and heirs of each other. One freedman left at his 

- death several hundred dollars and a slave,—his only son. The children of his | 
old master petitioned that the slave might be bought with the money and freed, 
and this petition was granted. 


- Anti-Slavery Controversy 


Causes Laws 

Prohibiting Manumission. 
Fear of insurrections and excitement over the anti-slavery contro- 
versy tended to increase the pro-slavery sentiment and tighten the laws 
regarding the manumission of slaves. In 1858 a law was enacted in 
Maryland that no slave thereafter manumitted by a deed or a will upon 


‘condition of leaving the State or any other condition should be entitled 


to freedom until the condition had been performed. In 1860 manu- 
mission was totally prohibited in Maryland and free blacks over eighteen 


“years of age were empowered if they chose to get’ permission through © 


the courts to renounce freedom and choose masters. 
Regardless of what views he might hold respecting slavery in general, 


‘many masters continued, in recognition of long and faithful service to 


manumit their slaves. 
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In 1859 Edmond Ruffin, lamenting the abuse of testamentary manumission 
by slave owners “of morbidly tender consciences, .- ... « especially of 
old men and old women” compared the motives of such slave owners to the mo- 
tives appealed to by priests in the dark ages “when inducing rich sinners to smooth 
and pay their future pass to heaven.” : ns Z 
The will of J. A. Schwartz, of Nottoway County, affords a striking illustration — 
of the way in which the reflections of slave-masters in their last illness often 
impelled them to acknowledge their debt of gratitude to their slaves while there ~ 
was opportunity. With his slaves standing around him as he lay upon his death-— 
bed, Schwartz questioned them separately before dictating orally what was in- - 
tended for his will in respect to them. - : oe 
‘Bob, do you wish to be freed? _—.—. 
‘T am willing to serve you, but I had rather be freed than have another master,’ 
said Bob. ‘ oor Pee 
‘He should be free,’ answered the master. Eee 
When a similar conversation had taken place between Frank and the dying 
man with a like result, Polly enquired: ‘What are you going to do for poor me?’ 
‘Polly and her children,’ said he, should be free.’ of oi ence 
REFERENCES: Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, p. 85. Brackett, the Negro in’ 
Maryland; Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in the colony of North Carolina; Cooley, A Study - 
of Slavery in New Jersey; Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut; Turner, The Negro 
in Pennsylvania. = 


Gradual Decline 
Status Free Negro eet 
With Growth Slavery. pas 


Before slavery had been finally established in the English colonies 
and while there was as yet no clear distinction between white servitude © 
and Negro slavery, the Free Negro, whatever his social status may have — 
_ been, seems to have enjoyed all the rights of white men. As slavery 
extended and developed the status of the Free Negro declined and his — 
freedom and liberty of action were abridged. — Bret 


“But as slavery advanced toward a more complete inclusion and subjec’ ion, 
of the Negro race in Virginia, the social and industrial privileges of the free Negro. 
were gradually curtailed. The denial to him, by laws passed in 1723, of the 
right to vote, the right to bear arms, and the right to bear witness is proof of 
the fact that prejudice had extended beyond a demand for race separation and — 
race purity to an imposition upon the Negro of alow and servile station.” 

The Free Negro had the right to acquire and hold property upon 
practically the same terms as the white man. However, a law passed 
in Virginia in 1607 declared that ‘“‘no Negro of Indian though baptized 
and enjoy their own freedom shall be capable of any purchase of Christ- 
ians, but yet not debarred from buying any of their own nations.” In 
1832, a law was passed in® Virginia which denied to Free Negroes the 
right to acquire slaves by descent other than husband, wife and children, 
and in 1858 they were prohibited from acquiring slaves except by descent. __ 

“The courts still upheld the property rights of free Negroes by holding that 
when a bequest of slaves was made to persons in trust for free Negroes, the slaves — 
must be sold or exchanged for a kind of property which free Negroes could law- 


fully possess, and that the proceeds of the sale must be distributed among the 
free Negroes according to the provisions of the will.’’ : Sone MoS 
“In 1728, free Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians were forbidden to ‘keep or >> 
carry any gun, powder or shot or any club or other weapon whatsoever offensive ... 
or defensive.’ In many parts of the country Negroes were also forbidden to — 
own a dog. In 1805, a bill was passed in Maryland allowing a free black man’ — 
to keep one dog only, by a yearly license from a justice, and making any free 
black who should go abroad with any firearm, liable to forfeit the same to an __ 
informer, and to pay all costs, unless he had a certificate from a justice renew- 


san es Hs (Obs 






able yearly, that he was an orderly and peaceable person.” 
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Be Free Negroes in Virginia declared incapable of purchasing or otherwise 

‘acquiring permanent ownership except by descent of any slaves other than 
ene: wife and children. Contracts for any such purpose were declared 

void. - 3 : 
By the court of 1849, free Negroes were not allowed to purchase their own 
parents. Beginning March 31, 1858, the law was changed to-read, ‘‘no free 
Negroes shall be capable of acquiring except by descent, any slaves.” There 
_ is evidence, however, that this law was not enforced. Reuben West, a free Ne- 
gro barber, who lived in Richmond from 1830-60 and paid taxes on real property 
__ valued at $4,420 is said by William Mundin, another barber living in Richmond 
in 1913, to have owned a slave house servant whom he sold for insubordination. 
James H. Hill, another contemporary of Reuben West, owned two slaves and 
one of them was a mulatto barber. 

REFERENCE: Russell, Free Negroes in Virginia. Page 95. For Negro Slave Owners 


s a Se Peevicus to the war, see Lower Norfolk County, Virginia, Antiquary. Vol IV, 


Lose Standing 
In The Courts. © 


" — Prior to 1832, in the method of trial for crimes, Free Negroes were 
on the same footing as white men. : 


“Tn the session of the legislature following the Southampton insurrection in 

_ 1831, free Negroes were denied by statute the right of trial by jury, except for 
_ Offenses punishable by death. Thereafter they were tried by courts of oyer 
_and terminer, which had been in use since 1692 for the ‘speedy prosecution of. 
slaves 4 . . without the solemnity of jury.’ No fewer than five justices of — 
_ the county or corporation could sit as a unanimous decision was necessary for. 
_ conviction. The decisions of the court comprehending both the law and the fact, 
were final.” ay 
~The law of evidence, after many modifications came.to be based strictly on 


‘but not in any case in which a white person was concerned.” ; 
“A free black of Somerset County asked leave of the Assembly, in 1832, to 
- prove accounts against white persons but the House Committee-deemed the 
_ prayer unreasonable. A free black of Anne Arundel, for instance, an industrious 
carpenter, who had undertaken large repairs on the farm buildings of a neighbor 
‘found himself unable, when the neighbor died, to prove the accounts to the ex- 
_ ecutor, and had to enlist the interest of a white man, who knew of the work done, 
_ to testify of his statements.” 


2 Intermarriage between the races was always extremely rare, and in 
_ 1691 a law passed in Virginia prescribed for ‘‘any white woman marry- 
_ ing a Negro or mulatto, bond or free, the extreme penalty of perpetual 
banishment.” . Soon after Anna Wall, an English woman, was arrainged 
_ in the county court of Elizabeth City on the charge of ‘‘keeping company 
_ with a Negro under pretense of marriage.”’ Upon conviction, she and 


_ two of her mulatto children were bound for terms of service to a man 
_ living in Norfolk County, and a-court order was recorded to the effect © 
_ that in case she ever returned to Elizabeth City, Norfolk County, she 
_ should be banished to the Barbadoes. 


In Pennsylvania, “‘if a free Negro man or woman married a white person, that 
Negro was to be sold by the justices of the Quarter Session as a slave for life. 
- For a white person offending the penalty was seven years of servitude, or a fine 
of thirty pounds. If the offense was fornication or adultery the free Negro was 
to be sold-as a servant for seven years. The white person thus guilty was to be 
punished by whipping, imprisonment, or branding with the letter ‘A.’ 
By the act of 1681 in Maryland, “children born of white servant women an 
' Negroes were free. After 1692, the issue of a union between -any white woman 
and any slave or free Negro became servants for a long term. By the act of 





the color line. “Colored persons, free or slave, could testify for or against colored . : se 
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1715, ministers and magistrates were forbidden, by fine, to marry any white to — 
‘any Negro whatsoever, or Mulatto Slave.’ By_this, a white and free mulatto — 
could marry. And an act, two years later, to provide penalties against the parties — 
marrying unlawfully, under this act of 17 15, made a free Negro or mulatto liable 






to service for life—except mulattoes born of white women, who had to serve, 


like the whites, for only seven years. Again, by act of 1728, free mulatto women 
who might have children by ‘Negroes and other slaves’ were to be punished by 


the same penalty as white women for the same offense—which was declared — < . 


to be as heinous for a free mulatto as for a white.” 
REFERENCES: Russell—Free Negroes in Virginia, 39, 94, 95, 104, 112, 113, 124 — 


Brackett_The Negro in Maryland, pp. 216, 190, 191, 194; Bassett—Slavery in the State i a 


of North Carolina, p. 35. 
Free Negroes Not Permitted 


To Move From =f 
- One State To Another. ; 


The right of free movement which the Free Negro possessed with oe 
little or no restriction in the colonial period, was more and more restricted 


in the later years of slavery. In 1793, Free Negroes in Virginia were — 
forbidden to enter the State to take up permanent residence. 


“A free Negro living within the State could not go from one town or county et 


to another to seek employment without a copy of his register which was kept _ 


in the court of his county or corporation. Violators of this law were often com-_ BB 


mitted to jail until they made proof of their freedom and paid the jailor’s fee. 





If they were unable to pay this fee they were hired out to the highest bidder 
for a time sufficient to pay the charges. By an act of 1801, any free Negro who- 


even though in possession of ‘free papers,’ removed into another county or cor, ~ 


poration was declared an intruder, and made liable to arrest as a vagrant. By — 
a later act they were denied the right to change their residence from one county 
or town to another without permission from the court:of the county or corpora- 


tion to which they wished to go. After 1848 no free Negro could leave the State — 
porre purpose of education, or go for any purpose to a non-slave-holding State 
and return.” 





The law of Maryland was still more stringent. “Any Negro who might leave ie 


Maryland and remain away over thirty days, would be deemed a non-resident 
and liable to the law, unless before leaving he should deposit with the county __ 
clerk a written statement of his plans, or on returning, could prove by certificate _ 
that he had been detained by sickness or coercion.” 


“A respectable colored minister of Annapolis—who paid taxes on property — 
assessed at over Five Thousand Dollars—asked in 1846 for an act to allow his 
children to visit him from time to time, and again in 1861, to allow his sons to 
sh eal to Maryland, but both petitions seemed to have remained with the com- 
mittee.”’ ‘ 

‘A free Negro of the District of Columbia obtained permission to visit his 
wife, a slave of Prince George’s County, by giving bond with security in fifty 

» dollars that he would not come there jor employment, that he would not stay 
over four days at a time, barring illness, and that he would behave well.”” There 
were similar regulations in some of the Nerthern States. 


White Women Exempt 


But Free Negro Women 
Compelled To Pay Poll Tax. 





Free Negroes were frequently required to pay a higher poll tax than. 2 


the free white man. Up to 1769, Free Negro women were compelled 

to pay a head tax in Virginia, although white women were exempt. In 

1813, a special poll-tax of $1.50 was placed upon all male Free Negroes 
over sixteen years of age. ‘This was later increased to $2.50. — 

“In 1814, $8,322 was paid into the treasury by 5,547 free Negroes, or about 

ninety per cent of the male free Negroes within the taxable age. In 1815, when 

the rate was $2.50, instead of $1.50, as in the two preceding years, and only such 
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sik as were between the ages of sixteen and forty-five were taxable, 4,023 free Ne- 
» . groes paid their assessments, which amounted to $10,057.50.” 


__ The right to hold office was taken away from Free Negroes in Vir- 

_ ginia and by a law passed in 1723, they were not allowed to vote. ‘The 

act declared that “no Negro, mulatto, or Indian shall hereafter have 
~- any vote at the elections of burgesses or any elections whatever.” . 


_ In Maryland Free Negroes had the right to vote down to 1783. In that year 
it was enacted that “no colored person freed thereafter, nor the issue of such, 
should be allowed to vote, or to hold any office, or to give evidence against any 
white, or to enjoy any other rights of a freeman than the possession of property 
and redress at law or equality for injury to person or property.” 


“An amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1810, limited the right of suff- 
rage to whites. The Declaration of 1851 repeated the words of the Declaration 
of 1776, that no freeman should be deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land—But added that “‘this should not — 
be construed to prevent the Legislature from passing such laws as it might deem. 
fit for the government and disposition of the free colored population. 


_ Besides Georgia and South Carclina, which continued the distinction made 
in colonial times, between 1792 and-1834, the four border states of Delaware, _ 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky absolutely forbade suffrage to Negroes; and 
every other slave State admitted by Congress came into the Union with a con- 
stitution prohibiting Negroes from voting. In the remaining slave State, North 


Carolina, every freeman who paid a public tax was entitled to vote, and it was 


stitution excluded them from the suffrage. ; 
REFERENCES: Russell—Free Negro in Virginia pp. 107. 114, 119; Brackett—The 
Negro in Maryland, pp. 180, 181, 187; Hart—Slavery and Abolition, pp. 82-3; Turner—The 
_ -. Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 113; Bassett—-Slavery in North Carolina, p. 42. 
_ Free Negroes | 
Denied The Right 
Public Assemblage.. 
-__In many States, and this was especially true after 1831, the year of 
the Southampton Insurrection, the right of assembly was denied or great-_ 
ly restricted. By the act of the Maryland legislature in 1831, persons 
were “forbidden to assemble or attend meetings for religious purposes 
which were not conducted by white licensed clergymen or by some re- 
_ spectable white of the neighborhood authorized by the clergyman.”’ 


“Tn 1842, the judges of Baltimore City Court communicated to the Assembly 
the presentment by the Grand Jury of a number of associations of blacks in Bal- 





called the attention of the County Court to such societies professing to be Ma- 
sonic. There was enacted accordingly that any free colored person convicted — 
of becoming, or of continuing to be, a member of any secret society whatever, | 
whether it held its meeting in Maryland or without, should be deemed a felon, 





or, in default be sold for a term of service sufficient to pay the fine. For asecond 
- offense, the penalty was sale out of the State as slave for life. “In 1845, Negro 
camp meetings and other protracted out door meetings were forbidden, as being 


deemed nuisances to the public.” 

- ‘Free Negroes were permitted to engage in most occupations open to 

~ white men, but in the later years of slavery these occupations were great- 

ly restricted. In Maryland they were not allowed to navigate vessels 
of the size required by government laws to be registered. 


“In 1838 a free black asked leave to sail his own boat, but the House Com- . 
mittee reported unfavorably. In 1856, a bill passed the Senate without oppo- 
sition to allow two free blacks of Harford County to run their own vessel to and 
* fro between Baltimore City and the Bush and Gunpowder Rivers, but the House 








notorious that Negroes could and did take part in elections till, in 1835, a con- ‘g : 


se timore for secret purposes.”’ The Grand Jury of Baltimore County had similarly” a 


and be fined not less than Fifty Dollars—half to the informer, half to the State— - ‘ 

















threw it out by a vote of forty-four to five; and the petition of another b ack, two. 
years later, to run a vessel without a white on board, was left on the table.” 
Free Negroes were permitted to sell liquor in Maryland up to 1831, after ob- 
taining the customary license, but after that time licenses were granted to them 
only by the order of the court, instead of by the clerks, as in the case of the whites. 
In 1852, this law was made still more stringent and no white person 
was allowed to employ a Negro clerk. » Ee 
“In May, 1860, a resident of Baltimore was indicted, under the act of “52, 
for employing as his clerk in a retail store in Annapolis a colored man of that cit; 
On pleading guilty before Anne Arundel Circuit, he was fined Five Hundred Dol- 
lars and costs, for the payment of which, the father of the clerk, a prosperous — 
and respectable mulatto of Annapolis, became his surety.”. ee 
REFERENCE: Brackett—Negro in Maryland, pp. 199, 201, 207, 209. — < 


Schools; Denied; Free, Negroes . 
In Virginia And Education ; 
Restricted In Maryland. . eee oe 
Several insurrections of the slaves in the early part of the centur 
led the legislatures in those States where there was any large body 
Free Negroes to pass laws denying to Free Negroes the opportunities of 
education. esa Se ae 
“By an act of April 7, 1831, ‘all meetings of Free ‘Negroes or mulattoes at an 
school-house or other place of teaching them reading, or writing, either in the 
day or night, under whatever pretext,’ were declared to be unlawful assemblies. 
-If a white person attempted to teach free Negroes for pay, he was liable to 
fine of Fifty Dollars and imprisonment. After ‘Brother’ Nat Turner’s ‘inst 
rection the ban was put on upon Negro preachers and teachers by an act declar- 
ing it unlawful for Negroes, whether ordained or licensed or otherwise, to preach, 
exhort, or conduct any meeting for religious or other purposes.” _ Se 
“Some free colored persons who possessed sufficient means began sending 
their children to the North to be educated; but in 1838 all such efforts were for 
stalled by an act declaring that any free person of color who should go beyond 
the State for education should be considered to have emigrated. From 1838 
to the close of the Civil War the only educational advantage that could lawfully 
be given to the free Negroes was strictly private instruction. Rarely and with 
difficulty did some free colored families procure white persons to teach their 





children privately.” ; ‘ 

In 1841, a law passed in Maryland declared it to be a high crime 
punishable with imprisonment for ten or twenty years “for any free 
colored person who should, knowingly, call for or receive at any post- 
office, or receive or have in his or her possession, any abolition hand. 
bill, pamphlet, newspaper, pictorial representation or other paper of an 
inflammatory character.” Se oes 


“At the April term, 1857, of the circuit of Dorchester County, a free bla 
was tried—before the court of his choice—on two indictments. On one he was 
found not guilty, but on the other, for knowingly having in his possession ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ he was given a minimum term of ten years.” — 2% St eee 

The status of the Free Negro at the close of the slavery regime was succinctly 
stated by General Broadnax, a leading member of the Virginia Legislature. “Ii 
truth,” he said, “free Negroes have legal rights but no constitutional ones.” — 

REFERENCES: Russoll—Free Negro in Virginia, pp.143, 145, 122. __ aes 


_ Many free Negroes owned slaves. There were in Charleston, S. C 
in 1860, 132 Negroes who owned slaves. It is estimated that in the 
course of slavery in this country there were in the South 6,000 Negro 
slave owners and that in that time 18,000 slaves were held by Negroes. 
REFERENCES: Washingwon, “Tho Story of the Negro,” Vol. I, p. 203-209; Hart. 
“Slavery and Abolition,” Brackett, “Negro in Maryland: Wilson. “Nebroce Wire Qe : 
Slaves.’ Carnegie Institute Studies, 1912; Free Negroes Owners of Slaves in the United — 
States in 1830, Journal of Negro History JeSIALy Aes Bassett,‘ Slavery in the State 


North Carolina;’’ Russell, ‘‘The Free Negro in Virginia, hillips, ‘‘American Negro Slavery.’ 































SLAVE INSURRECTIONS | 213 
Paes -. SLAVE INSURRECTIONS. 
_ It is estimated that some twenty-five insurrections of slaves took 
place in the United States prior to the American Revolution: This 
-takes no account of the insurrections in Louisiana and in the Spanish, 
French and. English colonies in the West Indies. 

The most important insurrection in the West Indies was the uprising in 1791 

of the slaves on the Island of Haiti, by which that country gained its Independ- 

ence. 1804 the Republic of Haiti established. ~ 

First insurrection of Negro slaves within present limits of United States 

in Ayllon’s colony, on the coast of what is now South Carolina. 

Insurrection planned in Virginia by white bondmen and Negro slaves. At 

that time there was hardly 1,000 Negroes in the colony. 

_ Attempted insurrection of Negroes in the Northern Neck of Virginia. Ne- 
gro population was about equal to that of whites. ; 

Negro insurrection planned in Surry County, Virginia. One of the con- 
_-.-_ spirators, Will, a slave of Robert Ruffin, revealed the plot and as a reward ~ 
_.. was emancipated. ; 

First serious insurrection of slaves in the Thirteen Colonies in New York. 

_ The garrison saved the city from being reduced to ashes. 
Charleston, South Carolina, white people attacked in their houses and on 

the streets. Twenty-three slaves arrested, of whom six were convicted and 

three executed. 

_ Armed body of about 200 Negroes gathered near the mouth of the Rappa- 
hannock River, Virginia, for the purpose of attacking the people while they 
were in church. The plot was discovered. — = 

_ April 18.- Governor Dummer, of Massachusetts issued a proclamation 
concerning the “fires which have been designedly and industriously kindled 
by some villainous and desperate Negroes or other dissolute people as ap- 
pears by the confession of some of them.” April 18, the Rev. Joseph Sewell 

_ preached a sermon on “The late fires that have broken out in Boston, sup-. 
posed to be purposely set by ye Negroes.” April 19, the selectmen of Bos- 
ton made a report consisting of nineteen articles, Number 9 of which said, 
that if more than two Indians, Negro or mulatto servants or slaves be found 

~ in the streets or highways, in or about the town, idling or lurking together, 

- unless in the service of their master or employer, every one so found shall 
be punished at the House of Correction.” 

August. Insurrection in Williamsburg, Virginia. 
‘Rebellion of slaves reported from South Carolina. : 
Conspiracy of slaves to gain their freedom by massacre of the whites dis- 

- eovered near Somerville, New Jersey. About thirty Negroes apprehended 
two hanged, some had ears cut off, others whipped. bie 

_ Slave conspiracy in Prince George’s County, Maryland. The leader was 
tried and executed. - : : 

‘Insurrection at Stone River, in South Carolina, was led by a slave Cato. 

‘Houses were burned and men, women and children murdered. E 

Insurrection in New York City; population 12,000 whites and 2,000 blacks. 
Thirteen conspirators burned alive, eighteen hung, and eighty transported. 

Rumors of an insurrection among Negroes around Hackensack, N. J. Seven — 

~ barnes were burned, two Negroes charged with the crime burned. 

-. Insurrection of slaves planned in Savannah, Georgia. A ‘disagreement 

~ about the method of procedure, caused plot to fail. The population of the 
city consisted at this time of 3,000 whites and 2,700 blacks. | 

. _ Insurrection at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, threatened. Seo 

~ Reported insurrection in Pitt, Beaufort and adjoining counties in North 

-Carolina; a number of slaves arrested and some whipped severely, but none 
“+. -* -avere proven to have been connected with any conspiracy. 

1800. Two Negroes, Gabriel and Jack Bowler, were leaders in an attempted re- 
volt in Henrico County, Virginia. A thousand Negroes marched on the 
city of Richmond. Forced by a swollen stream to halt, they disbanded with 

the understanding that they would renew the attempt the following night. 

_ The plot was discovered and Gabriel and Bowler were caught and executed. 

~ Slave insurrection reported in Northeastern part of North Carolina in the 
- counties of Camden, Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Chowan, Hert- 
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1818. 
1819. 
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1831. 


1831. 


1845. 
1853. 
1857. 
1859. 


1859. 
1859. 





_plan was to collect a large number of slaves in the Dismal swamp in the ex 


‘April. Rumored uprising of slaves in Dorchester, Maryland. 
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ford, Martin, Bertie, Beaufort and Washington. June 10th had been set — 
for the beginning of the insurrection. Two of the leaders were executed. — 

Slave insurrection occurred in Wayne County, North Carolina. One Negro 
burned at the stake and two hanged. : aad 


Parish of St. John the Baptist, thirty-six miles above New Orleans, about 
500 Negro slaves organized and marched toward the city. . They destroyed 
plantations on the way and forced other slaves to join them. Insurrection — 
suppressed by the garrison from Fort St. Charles. ; : te 


Insurrection planned by slaves at Fredericksburg, Virginia. It “was be- 
trayed. The leaders were hanged. In this same year slave uprising re- 
ported at Camden, South Carolina. Et 


Rebellion of slaves at Charleston, 8. C. 
Attempted insurrection at Augusta, Georgia. eee 
Extensive conspiracy organized at Charleston, South Carolina, by a free — 
Negro, Denmark Vesey. Slaves for forty or fifty miles around Charleston 
were concerned in the uprising. The plan was to slaughter the whites and. 
free the blacks. A recruiting committee was formed and every slave en- 
listed was sworn to secrecy. Peter Poyas, one of the conspirators, is said 
to have personaliy enlisted six hundred persons. The plot was revealed 
by a household servant. After a month’s investigation, only fifty of the 
thousand supposed to have been concerned were apprehended. Vesey, 
with thirty-four others, was put to death. They died without revealin 
their secrets. é 


Southampton Insurrection, Southampton County, Virginia, Nat Turner, 
the leader of this insurrection, a slave preacher. His mother, it is said, 
taught him that, like Moses, he was to be the deliverer of his race. Turner’s 






























treme southeastern section of Virginia. August 21, he set out with six 
companions, the band soon numbered sixty or more. Sixty white persons 
on different plantations killed. The local militia and United States troops 
were called.out, and after more than a hundred insurrectionists had been 
killed the uprising was crushed. Fifty-three Negroes were tried, twenty- 
one were acquitted, twelve were convicted and sold out of the State, and 
twenty others, including Turner and one woman, were hanged. ame 
October 4. ‘There was to be an uprising of the Negroes in Sampson, Dub-_ 
lin and New Hanover Counties, North Carolina. They were to assemble 
at Wilmington. Plot was revealed by a free Negro. eee 
Slave insurrection in Charles County, Maryland. 


Rumored slave insurrection in Prince George’s County, Maryland. 7A 
October 16. John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry. This was the last of 
the attempted slave insurrections. Of the five Negroes who accompanied 
him two were killed; two were captured and executed, one escaped. Os- _ 
borne Perry Anderson, was a printer by trade, born July 27, 1830, at West 
Fallowfield, Pennsylvania, died, December 13, 1872, at Washington, D. C. 
John Anthony Copeland, Jr., for a time.a student in Oberlin, was born free, — 
August 15, 1834, at Raleigh, North Carolina; executed December 16, 1859. 
Shields Green, born a slave escaped from slavery on a sailing vessel from — 
Charleston, S. C.; executed December 16, 1859; he was said to have been 
about twenty-three years of age. Lewis Sheridan Leary, saddler and har- | 
nessmaker, was born free at Fayetteville, North Carolina, March 17, 1835; 
ies Cees a Le. Pangeriield Newey ye born a slave in 1815 in 
auquier County, Virginia. His father, a Scotchman, freed his mulatto 
children. ‘Killed, October 17, 1859. Deets 
After the John Brown raid, rumor spread that there was to be a slave in- 











surrection in the eastern portions of Maryland and Virginia. ee : 
October 19. Rumored slave insurrection at Frederick, Maryland. Ree 
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ABOLITION AGITATION IN THE COLONIES. 


First enactment in North America looking toward the abolition 
of slavery adopted by the Rhode Island Assembly. No person, 
black or white, to serve in bondage more than ten years or after 
the age of twenty-four years. ; 

First protest of a religious body against slavery made by the 
Friends Society of Germantown, Penn., under the leadership 
of Francis del Pastorious. ~~ 


_ Yearly meetings of Friends of New Jersey and Pennsylvania votes to recom- 
mend to Friends that they cease from further importation of slaves. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends condemns importation of slaves. 
New Jersey Yearly Meeting of Friends advises against Friends buying or 
selling Negroes. 

Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends asks the Rhode Island Quarterly 
Meeting ‘whether it be agreeable to truth for the Friends to purchase slaves 
= and keep them for a term of life.” : 

_ 1729. Philadelphia Yearly Friends Meeting memorialized to the effect that it 

‘ts -was wrong to buy and import Negro slaves. 

1729. “The Mystery of Iniquity,” a condemnation of slavery, published by Ralph 
“eg Sandiford. 

_ 1737, +Benjamin Lee publishes a volume condemning slavery. 

_ 1740. Lies North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends raises question of freeing 

Fae slaves. . 

1746-67. John Woolman, of New Jersey, travels in the middle and southern colonies 
and preaches that “the practice of continuing slavery is not right.”” 

_ 1750-80. Anthony Benezet, of Philadelphia, anti-slavery agitator, establish and 

e teaches gratuitously a school for Negroes, also influences Pennsylvania to 

ce begin in 1780 the work of emancipation. epee 

- 1770. The Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, Rhode Island, attacks slavery. 

1773. ‘Dr. Benjamin Rush, eminent physician and philanthropist, publishes in 

eS Philadelphia an address against slavery. ; 

_ 1775. — April 14, first Abolition Society in America organized for promoting the 

= abolition of slavery, the relief of free Negroes unlawfully held in bondage, 

, - and for improving the condition of the African race. (This Society is still 
in existence. See below Mission Boards of White Denominations, also 

ae Educational Funds, the ‘African Third.’’) Z 
1775. Petition presented to New Jersey Assembly to “pass an act to set free all 

the slaves now in the colony.” iia os : ; 
1776. New Jersey Friends deny the right of membership in their society to slave- 
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holders. : ; 
1777. Vermont abolishes slavery. First colony to do this. Ds 
1778. Governor Livingstone asks the New Jersey Assembly to make provision 


for the manumission of slaves. : : 
1780. _ Biil for gradual emancipation passes Upper House Connecticut: Legislature. 


- Slavery Declared To Be 
Contrary To Laws 
_ God Man Nature. 


1778. Virginia passes an act prohibiting the slave trade. 

. 1780. Pennsylvania prohibits further introduction of slaves. : ; 
1780. The meeting of the Annual Methodist Conference at Baltimore put this 
oy question and answered it in the affirmative: ‘Does this conference acknowl- 
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edge that slavery is contrary to the laws of-God, man and nature and 
ful to society; contrary to the dictates of conscience, pure religion, and. 
ing that which we would not that others should do to us and ours; do Ww 
pass our disapprobation on all our friends who keep slaves, and advise their 
freedom?” vee Anes 
May. A law bearing the title “An act to authorize the manumission of 
slaves” passed by the Virginia legislature. . eee. 
The free Negro population of Virginia at that time was probably less tha 
3,000. It was more than doubled in the space of two years. In 1790 the 
number of free colored persons was 12,866; in 1800, it had reached 20,000, 
and according to the census of 1810 it was over 30,000. | tes 
Every Negro in Virginia who fought or served as a free man in the Revolu- 
‘tionary War was given the legislative pledge of protection by the Virgini 
Assembly and every slave who had rendered honorable service to the Amer 
can cause was freed by special act at the expense of the State. = | 
June 25. New York Abolition Society formed, John Jay, president and — 
Alexander Hamilton, secretary. See : 
December. Citizens of Queen Anne’s Kent, Caroline, Dorchester, Wo 
cester, Talbot, and other counties in Maryland, present petitions to legis- 
lature relative to abolition of slavery. Petition rejected by vote of 32 to 
D2. : = 
New Jersey provides for manumission without security. — oS 
Society for promoting the abolition of slavery in New Jersey formed. 
The Virginia Yearly Meeting of Friends condemns the slavery system. 
Rhode. Island Abolition Society organized. es 


ABOLITION AGITATION IN THE STATES. . 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends presents petition for the 
Emancipation of slaves to the legislature. Petition rejected by 
vote of 30 to 17. as Ses: 
Bill to promote gradual abolition of slavery and to prevent rigor- 
ous exportation of blacks from Maryland presented to legislature. 
September 8. Maryland Society organized for promoting the 
-abolition of slavery and for ameliorating the condition of Negroes 
and others unlawfully held in bondage. me 
*Rhode Island Anti-slavery Society founded by Jonathan Edwards ~ 
and others. : spine 
Connecticut Abolition Society organized, Dr. Ezra Stiles, the © 
president of Yale College, president. = 
Virginia Abolition Society organized. 
Abolition Society formed in New Jersey. 
First convention of Abolition Societies meets in Philadelphia, January 1; — 





ten states represented; Joseph Broomfield, afterwards Governor of New ; at 
Jersey and General in War of 1812, presiding, recommends that annual 


addresses be delivered on the subject of ‘‘Slavery’’ and that there be an an- — 


nual convention of Abolition Societies. An address is sent forth to the — = 


-people of the United States, and a memorial presented to Congress, urging 


it to pass a law to prohibit American citizens from supplying slaves to for-— = 


eign nations, and to prevent foreigners from fitting out vessels in this country __ 
io ye African slave trade. This same year Congress passed a bill to that 
effect. er ° aS 


American Convention of Abolition Societies sends addresses to South Caro- : < 


lina and Georgia, calling upon them to ameliorate the condition of slaves, _ 
and to diffuse knowledge among them, also an address to the people of the 
United States demanding the universal emancipation of slaves. Aaah 
Bill presented to Maryland legislature by citizens of Harford County for 
the abolition of slavery: ape Sid ; : 
Society for the Gradual Manumission of Slaves founded at Centre, North 
Carolina, with several slaveholders as members. _- ce ho Re 
Abolition Societies hold convention in Baltimore. Estimated that there 









UNDERGROUND RAILROAD =a 








= ; were one hundred and forty of these societies, one hundred and six of which 
; werein the South. Highty-one represented at the Baltimore convention | 

Rete unter of them from Southern States and forty from North Caro- 
lina alone. 


se this time Massachusetts General Colored Anti-Slavery Association : 
ormed., 


The American Convention of Abolition Societies meets in Baltimore. 
The American Convention of Abolition Societies meets-in Washington. 
January 1. Publication at Boston of the Liberator begins. 
First annual convention of the People of Color, June 6-11, Philadelphia. 
The New England Anti-Slavery Society founded January 6. 
Anti-Slavery Society founded in Indiana. 
New York Anti-Slavery Society founded. 
The National Anti-Slavery Convention meets in Philadelphia, December 4. 
Ten states represented. At this convention American Anti-Slavery Society 
ee aed: Anti-Slavery Societies were now formed in all the Northern 
tates. : oe: : ; 
Memorial presented to United States Senate from General Assembly of Ver- 
mont praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Schism in the ranks of the Democratic Party over the question of extension 
- of American slave territory. Barn Burners opposed and Old Hunkers sup- 
ported extension. 
Connecticut decrees “that no person shall hereafter be held in slavery in 
- this State and that no slave shall be brought into Connecticut.” A law 
had already been passed (1784) providing for gradual abolition, but this — 
law put an absolute end to slavery in that State. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, begins as a serial in the 
National Era, Boston. First edition issued March 20, 1852. che: 
“The Impending Crisis” by Hinton Rowan Helper, representing the “‘poor 
white” class in North Carolina. Demanding the abolition of slavery, the 
- expulsion of the Negroes, and the destruction of the oligarchical despotism 
made possible by slavery. Circulation of this book forbidden in many 
; parts of the South. : - : 
1859. October 16. John Brown’s raid on United States Government Arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. December 2, John Brown executed. Of the five Negroes 
who were with John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, one escaped, two were killed - 
in the fight, and two were captured and executed. (See Slave Insurrections.) 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


s The secret routes for transporting fugitive slaves to the free States 
of the North and to Canada were popularly known as “underground 
_ railroads.” Friends of the fleeing slaves, by systematic and co-operative 
efforts, aided them to elude the pursuit of the slave hunters. 

| There were at convenient distances “stations,” that is, the houses of persons - 
who held themselves in readiness to receive fugitives, singly or in numbers, at- 
any hour of the day or at night, to feed, shelter and clothe, if necessary, and to 
‘eonceal until they could be dispatched with safety to some other station along 


the route. There were other persons known as conductors who held themselves 


ready at all times to take the fugitives by private or public conveyance and trans- 
port them to the next station. If they went by private conveyance, they general- 
ly traveled in the night, by such routes and with such disguises as gave the best 
warrant against detection either by the slave catchers or their many sympathiz- 
ers. ; : 
~~ As early as 1786, there are evidences of an underground road. A letter of 
George Washington, written in that year, speaks of a slave escaping from Vir- 
ginia to Philadelphia, and being there aided by _a society of Quakers formed for 
the purpose of assisting in liberating slaves. It was not, however, until after 
the War of 1812, that escaped slaves began to find their way by the underground 
roads in considerable numbers to Canada. ; 
From Maine to Kansas, all the northern States were dotted with the under- 
ground stations, and covered with a net work of underground roads. It is es- 
timated that between 1830 and 1860 over 9,000 slaves were aided to escape by 
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way of Philadelphia. During this same L 
said to have escaped by way of the underground railroads. — J slave: 
also escaped from Texas and the Southwest into Mexico. There is at present — 
at Nacimiento Coahuila, Mexico, a colony of about 300 Negroes which is madeup 
of the descendants of fugitive slaves and Negro soldiers who remained in Mexico 
when the United States Army went there to drive the French out of the country. 
When the American Army crossed the Rio Grande it was divided into two parts. — 
One part went to help drive out the French. The Negro soldiers, under the — 
command of Colonel Shafter, went westward and fought against the Indians. 
For services which these Negroes rendered, the Mexican Government grante 
them fourteen leagues of land which is at present held as a reservation so that 
it can be protected from intruders. The papers setting aside this grant were 
signed by the representatives of the government of Mexico and of the United — 
oS t te: ° ‘ . wr} as ie 
Se a NOREs Seibert, ‘“‘The Underground Railroad; Mitchell ‘‘The Undareromeee 
Railroad:” William Still ‘“Underground Railroad Records;’’ ‘‘The Reminiscences of Levi 
Coffin;’’ Smedley ‘‘The Underground Railroad in Chester and the Neighboring Towns of © 


Pennsylvania,” 


NEGROES CONNECTED WITH ABOLITION 
E AND UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


Brown, William Wells.—Anti-slavery agitator. Agent of the 
underground railroad. Born a slave in St. Louis, Mo., 1816. 0 
As a boy, Brown worked in the printing office of Elijah B. Lovejoy. In 1834 — 

he escaped to the North and obtained a position on a Lake Erie steamer. Here 

he was of great service in assisting slaves to make their way to Canada. In 
1843, he became a lecturer for the Anti-Slavery Society and continued in that _ 
position until 1849. He is the author of several books, the most important of 
which are “The Black Man,” “The Rising Sun,” and “Sketches of Places and ~ 
People Abroad.” ae 
Douglass, Frederick.—Noted American anti-slavery agitator and — 
journalist. Born a slave at Tuckahoe, near Easton, Maryland, February, — 
1817. Died February 2, 1895. : me 


In 1838 Douglass escaped from slavery under the disguise of a sailor. He ~ 
went first to New York City and then to New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 
1841 he attended an anti-slavery convention at Nantucket.and spoke with such _ 
power and eloquence that he was immediately sent out as a lecturer under the 





























auspices of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. He became one of the 
- most prominent anti-slavery agitators. He received and accepted an invitation 
to lecture in Great Britain. In 1847 he settled at Rochester, New York, and _ 
began to publish an abolition paper, “The North Star.’ In 1845 he published ~ 
his autobiography. In 1882 his autobiography was republished under the title, _ 
“Life and Times of Frederick Douglass.” He held a number of prominent 
political positions the more important of which were: Marshal of the District of 





Columbia, Recorder of Deeds of the District and Minister to Haiti. 
Whipper, William.—Successful business man, anti-slavery agi- — 
tator, editor of The National Reformer. ere € ; 
Mr. Whipper began the lumber businessin Columbia, Pennsylvania, inpart- 
nership with Stephen Smith. In order to have a better field for their operations 
they moved to Philadelphia and opened one of the largest wood and coal yards © 
in the city. The firm owned many rafts and employed many boatmen and rafts- _ 
men. In 1849, the firm was said to hold, besides many thousand bushels of coal, 
250,000 feet of lumber, 22 merchantmen cars running between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and $9,000 worth of stock in the Columbia bridge. Their notes 
were accepted for any amount. Mr. Whipper gave much of his time to the ad- 
vocacy to the freedom of the slave. In 1888. Mr. Whipper became editor of the 
National Reformer, a monthly magazine published by the American Moral Re- 
Ae Society. This magazine was the first effort in journalism by Philadelphia _ 
egroes. : 


Forten, James.—Negro abolitionist. Born in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 6, 1776; died March 4, 1842. Forten was a sail-maker by trade. 
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__»_ He was educated in the school of the Quaker abolitionist, Anthony Benezet. 

_Forten acquired considerable wealth. With the assistance of Richard Allen 
and Absolom Jones he helped to raise 2,500 colored volunteers for the protection 
of the city of Philadelphia when it was threatened by. the English. He was 
_ chairman of the first convention of free Negroes held in Philadelphia, 1817. He 
_. was a warm friend and supporter of William Lloyd Garrison. It is said that 

_ several times, by personal contributions, he enabled Garrison to continue the 
publication of the “Liberator.” 


Harper, Mrs. Frances E. Watkins.—Distinguished anti-slavery, 
‘ lecturer, writer and poet. Born of free parents, 1825, Baltimore, Mary- 


land; died February 22, 1911. 
oe Mrs. Harper went to school to her.uncle, Rev. William Watkins, who taught 
os a school in Baltimore for free colored children. About 1851 she moved to Ohio 
___and began teaching, but later came to Little York, Pennsylvania, where he be-- 
 eame acquainted with the workings of the underground railroad and thereafter 
_, determined to devote her life to the anti-slavery cause. In 1854 she hegan her 
_ career as a public lecturer, and in 1860 married Fenton Harper. By 1864 she 
had become known as an anti-slavery writer both in poetry and prose. After 
the close of the Civil War she came South, but later returned to Philadelphia 
é and devoted her time to writing and lecturing for temperance work. For a time 
she had charge of the W. C. T. U. work among colored people. She published — 
ES several books of poems. “Iola Leroy, or the Shadows Uplifted” is her best prose 
work.: 


a i Hayden, Lewis.—Born 1815, died 1880. Runaway slave from 
Kentucky to Boston, Abolitionist. . 


Mr. Hayden’s home was a common meeting place for councils affecting his 
race. It was also a station of the underground railroad. He himself came as a 

_ fugitive from Kentucky in 1844. Through native strength of character he soon 
_ became a dominant figure in Boston’s Negro colony, and so remained until his 
death. He was probably the only Negro office holder before the war. In 1859 
he was appointed messenger to the Massachusetts Secretary of State, which po- 














to the State Legislature. 


Ray, Charles -B.—Anti-slavery Agitator. Agent Underground 
Railroad. Born Falmouth, Mass., December 25, 1807; died New York 
City, August 15, 1886. Congregational minister and editor of the — 
Colored American from 1839 to 1842. 
In 1833 became identified with the abolition movement. ' Was. associated 

with Henry Ward Beecher, Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappin and others prominent 
| in the Anti-Slavery movement. Mr. Ray was secretary of the Local Vigilance 
Si Committee in New York City and also of the State Vigilance Committee. He 
was prominently connected with the work of the Underground Railroad. His 
home was an important station where almost daily fugitives were received. 
Nell, Wiiliam C.—Anti-slavery agitator and author of Boston. — 
In 1840 was a leader in the agitation for public schools to be thrown 
open to Negro children. 
Continued a leader in this agitation until they were opened to all children 
regardless of race. Mr. Nell’s works are ‘Services of Colored Americans in 
the Wars of 1776 and 1812,” Boston, 1852, and,‘‘Colored Patriots of the American 

- Revolution,’’ Boston, 1855. a ate 
| Lane, Lunsford.—Born a slave at Raleigh, N. C. ‘He is placed 
in Prof. Basset’s “‘History of the Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Caro- 
‘lina’ among the four prominent abolitionists of that State. 

~ It is said that Lane waited on LaFayette when he passed through Raleigh in 
1824. Lane’s ambition was to be free, and he began early in life to save money 
to purchasethis freedom. He and his father manufactured a superior’kind of 
smoking tobacco. They were at length permitted to manufacture this tobacco 
on their own account. At the end of eight years Lane had saved a Thousand 












sition he held, except for a short interval, until his death. He was in 1878, elected — 
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Dollars with which to purchase his freedom. In 1839 he bought a home and 
negotiated for the purchasing of his wife and children for $2,500. Because 0 
the laws of North Carolina, Lane was compelled to go to New York City to have 
the articles of his emancipation executed. When he returned he was arrested 
and was informed that under the law he must leave the State within twenty 
days. Before he could close up his business he was arrested and taken before 
the mayor on the charge of “delivering abolition lectures in Massachusetts.” 
Replying to this charge, Lane made a statement before the Mayor’s Court which © 
was probably the only abolition speech ever made by a Negro before a Southern 
audience. Se ree 
REFERENCES: Basset, Anti-Slavery Leaders in North Carolina, Johns Hopkin: 
University Studies; Washington, The Story of the Negro; and W. G. Hawkins, Lunsford | 
aves, oly Washington, The Story of the Negro; and W. G. Hawkins, Lunsford 


Purvis, Robert—Anti-slavery agitator; chairman of the Philadel- 
phia Vigilance Committee of the Underground Railroad and member of 
the first Anti-slavery Convention in 1833. : pa 


Purvis was one of the signers of the Declaration of Sentiments. He was at 
that time the most prominent anti-slavery man of the Negro race. In 1883 at — 
the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Anti-Slavery Convention held in Philadelphia 
he was one of the three original signers present. John G. Whittier, the poet 
and Elizur Wright, the anti-slavery editor, were the other two. ee Se 


- Redmond, Charles Lenox.—Born at Salem, Massachusetts, 1810” 
- died 1873. First Negro to take lecture platform as an anti-slavery 
speaker. : a see 


_ He was president of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society and was a vice — 
president of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. In 1838 he took the field 
as a lecturer under the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery Society. In this 
capacity he canvassed New England. In 1840 he went to England as a delegate 
to the first World Anti-Slavery Convention held in London. While abroad he 
delivered many anti-slavery lectures. On his return he brought a remarkable — 
document, an ‘‘Address” from the Irish people to their countrymen and country- 
women in America. With the name of Daniel O’Connell at its head, sixty thous- 
and names were appended to this monstrous memorial. The Irish-Americans 
were called upon to treat the Negroes as brethren and everywhere to unite with 
the abolitionists. : eee ae 





_Russwurm, John Brown.—Born in Jamaica, 1799; died in Li- 
-beria, 1851. Editor of the first Negro newspaper published in the United 
States, the ‘“/reedmen’s Journal,” published in New York City, 1827. 


Mr. Russwurm, one of the first Negroes to graduate from a college in the United 
States, graduated from ‘Bowdoin College in 1826; in 1829 he went to Liberia 
and became superintendent of the public schools and editor of the Liberia Herald. — 
In 1836 he was appointed Governor of the. District of Maryland in Liberia, in — 
which position he died. ; Saeae 


Tubman, Harriet.—Fugitive slave and one of the most famous 
of the Underground railroad operators, died March 10, 1913. ; a 


Harriet Tubman escaped from slavery in Maryland about 1849 when between __ 
twenty and twenty-five years of age, and at once began to make trips into the 
South to aid others to escape, In nineteen trips she is said to have led over =e 
three hundred fugitive slaves into the Northern States and Canada. She was 
employed during the Civil War in the secret service of the Federal Army. After 
the war she founded a home at Auburn, New York, for aged colored persons. _ 
She retained much of her vigor until she was over eighty years old. Forthetwo ~~ 
years previous to her death she was cared for by friends and particularly the _ 
New York State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. ; ee 
eee ‘Harriet, The Moses of Her People,” Sarah H. Bradford, New York ca 
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__ Truth, Sojourner.—A noted anti-slavery speaker, born about 
1775, in Africa. Brought when a child, to America, she was sold as a . 
slave in the State of New York. 
Pe After slavery was abolished in New York in 1827, Sojourner Truth became 
widely known in the North and was a prominent figure in anti-slavery meetings. 
Sojourner Truth was noted as a public speaker. She was able to “bear down 
an. audience by a few simple words.” She was greatly admired by Wendell 
Phillips, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and other prominent anti-slavery agitators.. 
REFERENCE: Narrative Sojourner Truth, Boston, 1850. 5, ; 


fe til, William.—Secretary of the Philadelphia Vigilance Com- 
‘mittee of the Underground Railroad. Born October 7, 1821, in Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey. — : 


_ _ Still’s father purchased his freedom. His mother was a fugitive slave. His 
_ brother was kidnapped and carried to Alabama. The Vigilance Committee was 

__ the directing body for all the numerous lines of the underground railroad which 

_ centered in Philadelphia. William Still, as secretary, kept a record of all the 

__ fugitive slaves who passed through the hands of the committee. In 1872 this 
_ record was published in book form under the title “Underground Railroad.” 

tee book is one of the’most remarkable records extant concerning the history 
- of slavery. 


Walker, David.—First Negro to attack slavery through the press. 
Born free at Wilmington, North Carolina, 1785. 


- Walker early went to Boston and began business. In 1829 he published an 

_ anti-slavery pamphlet, “Walker’s Appeal,” which was widely circulated and 

_ stirred the South as no other anti-slavery pamphlet up to that time had done. 

Governor Giles of Virginia, in a message to the Legislature, referred to the ap- 
peal as “seditious pamphlet sent from Boston.” 


Gibbs, Mifflin Wistar.—Lawyer. and anti-slavery agitator; born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April, 1823. He died in Little Rock, 
Ark, July 11; rors. ; bi reer 


He was actively connected with the anti-slavery movement and the under- 
- ground railroad. In 1849 he iectured on the anti-slavery platform. In 1850 
went to California and engaged in the dry goods business. On the discovery of 
gold in British Columbia, in 1858, Mr. Gibbs went to Victoria and established 
there the first mercantile house other than that of the Hudson Bay Company. 
In 1868, after having read law with an English lawyer at Victoria, he returned 
to the United States and entered the law department of Oberlin College, from 
which he was graduated in 1870. He settled in Little Rock, Arkansas, and was 
aS admitted to the bar. In 1873 he was elected city judge, being the first Negro to 
hold such an office in the United States. In 1877 he was appointed Register 
of the United States land office in Little Rock. In 1897 he was appointed United 
-, States Consul to Tamatave, Madagascar. He has written an autobiography 
under the title of “Lights and Shadows.” 2s 


Knights of Liberty.—In 1846 Moses Dickson and eleven other 

_ free Negroes organized at St. Louis, The Knights of Liberty for the pur- 

_ pose of overthrowing slavery. ‘Ten years was to be spent working slow- 

ly and secretly making their preparations and extending the society. 

At the end of this time because of changes in conditions North and South 

the plan of operation was altered and Underground Railroad work was done. 

It is said that the Knights of Liberty assisted yearly hundreds of slaves to es- 

cape. After emancipation Mr. Dickson in memory of the original organizers, 
_established-in 1871, The Knights and Daughters of Tabor Society. 

The Union Benevolent Society.—Organized by free Negroes at 

Lexington, Kentucky, in 1843. Its purpose was to care for the sick, 

bury the dead, encourage education and industry among free Negroes 
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and help slaves to freedom. ‘The white people knew of this society and — 
aided it. In 1852 a lodge was permitted to be organized among the — 
slaves. ‘The masters did not know that this society was actively en-— 
gaged in Underground Railroad work. 


NEGRO ANTI-SLAVERY NEWSPAPERS. 


In connection with the anti-slavery movement a number of papers were pub- 
lished by Negroes. A list of papers published by Negroes before the Civil War 
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hat es oe 














follows: " 
Name ~ City -| ~° Date of 1st Issue 
oe a 
Freedom’s Journal. ---~---------- We Shes New: Mork Nive eee ’ March 30, 1827 
Rights of All__-_---------------------- New OY OTK Naat aoa March 28, 1828 
The Weekly. Advocate__-_--------------- New Ork, Nyse =~ =--= Jan. —, 1837 
Colored American (W’kly Advocate changes 
#0). 2-5 -52--2--42-=-==-=--==-5 rick oe | Gia ert at re March 4, 1837 =< 
- National Reformer--—-- ------.---=--=---- Philadelphia, Pa_---- @_.| Sept. —, 1838 . — 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Mag- ‘ : 
azine_.--~--------------------- =.-|Albany, N, ¥Y_----------- Sept. —, 1841 
The Blevator--_ ----------------------- Philadelphia, Pa_-=------ / 1842 . 
The National Watchman--—-------------- (roy, oN 2 ee ee ee ap eet 37: ir, 
The Clarion_-~-------+-----+-=----------- Troy JN AY ae 5 Sees ; 7 1842 
The Peoples Press_ --------------------- New WOrk NN. Me so= 22 se » 1843 
The Northern Star_----.---------------- Philadelphia, Pa__--—----- : me 
‘The Mystery (Northern Star changes +0): 2|Pittsburgh;. Pad >s2 225 1843 
The Genius of Freedom- - ---------------|]----------==-=---------- 1845 
The Rams Horn_-_---- -~---=----------- Wew York: (N.-You 235 Jan. 1, 1847 
The North Star_-_»--------->=---------- Rochester, No Non eaeee Nov. 1, 1847 
The Impartial Citizen--_- -------------- ‘Boston;: Mass 2-2 222532 = 1848 ao 
The Christian Herald------------------- Philadelphia, Pa ; 1848 = 
The Colored Man’s Journal_- ----------- New York, N. Y - 1851 ic 
The Alienated American_--------------- Cleveland: :@2 52, -=--s- > 5 1852 ie 
The Paladium of Liberty---------------- Columbus; 02s 0 bese : =f tee 
The Disfranchised American -_-------~---- Cincinnati, Os=2 es ; : ‘ oh 
The Colored Citizen (The Disfranchised z Si 
American. changes t0)--_----.---------|-------<-------- bs eee ie 
The Christian Recorder (Christian Herald nee 5 
changes to)----- ee Philadelphia, Pa__------- 1852 
The Mirror of the Times__--------------|San Francisco, Cal_-_-_--- 3 1855 
The Herald of Freedom-- --------------- Olio) 22a. Se eee 1855 
The Anglo African _---- RE ees eee New ‘York, N. Y_._--_--- - July 23, 1859 





SLAVERY AND RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. > 


1806. The first division of a religious denomination in the United States, on ac- _ 
; count of slavery, said to have occurred among the Baptist of Kentucky. 
1821. The Alabama Synod of the associated. Refermed Presbyterian Church _ 

severed its connection with the central body which had excluded slave hold- __ 
. ers from communion. ; ie : a 
1829. The True Reformed Dutch Church embodied in its proposed rules that: | 
“Slavery, and all trafficking whatever in human flesh and blood, if it still — 
exists among us, shall be forever abolished in the True Reformed Dutch 
Church, immediately upon the adoption of these ecclesiastical ordinances.” 
1841. A small number of Methodists withdrew from the regular connection and ~ Bs 
formed in Michigan a separate connection, under the name of Wesleyan _ 
Methodists. May 31, 1843, at Utica, New York, Wesleyan Methodist 
connection of America was established. aoe 
1845. May 7. The Southern Methodist Episcopal Conferences organi 
Louisville, Kentucky, the Methodist Episcopal Church, a ane dens | 
in accordance with a plan of separation adopted by the General Conference __ 
fe a the Fer Episepal sane held in New York City in 1844. 
5 aptist Associations in the South met at Augusta, i i 
ave pouthers Deere Convention. me eer eens 
5 ; e Free Presbyterian Church organized. This was a small group of ch 
_ which separated from the Old School Presbyterian Church becuase ore 
slavery question. The Free’Presbyterians were earnestly opposed to slavery. 
Many members of this church in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana were con- _ 
ductors on the Underground Railroad. The Civil War settled the slavery 










1854. -General convention of the Christian Church adopted resolutions concern- 
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a ‘question, and so in 1865, the Free Pre 
School Presbyterian Church. 





sbyterians again united,with the Old 


. ing slavery. The Southern delegation withdrew and formed a separate 
~ organization which continued until 1890 when a reunion was formed. 


1855. A Classis of the German Reformed Church in North Carolina was refused 


admission into the Dutch Reformed Church because some of the members 
of this Classis were slave holders. 


1858. Division in the Protestant Church, the Northern and Southern wings sepa- 


rated, reunited in 1877. 


_ 1858. The synods and assemblies of the New School of the Presbyterian Church 




















in the border States withdrew and formed the United Synod of Presbyterian 
Churches. December 4, 1861, forty-seven Presbyteries withdrew from 
the Old School Assembly; organized the General Assembly of the Confederate 
States of America. In 1864 the United Synods and the General Assembly 
of the Confederate States united under the name of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, better known as the Presbyterian Church, South. 
July. The Southern bishops of the Protestant Hpiscopal Church met at 
Montgomery, Alabama and organized the Protestant. Episcopal Church 
in the Confederate States. After the close of the war the different dioceses 
in the South became again a part of the General Convention. 

Number of synods of the Lutheran Church withdrew and organized at Con- 
one Nore pole, the United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Sou : ; y 


EMANCIPATION 
PRELIMINARY PROCLAMATION OF EMANICIPATION. 


I, Abrabam Lincoln, President of the United States of America, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare that hereafter as heretofore 
the war will be persecuted for the object of practically restoring the constitutional reiation 
between the United States and each of the States, and the people thereof, in which States 
that relation is or may be suspended or disturbed. : ‘ si 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress to again recommend the adop- 
tion of a practical measure tendering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all 
slave States, so called, the people whereof may not then be in rebellion against the United 
States, and which States may then have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
adopt immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their respective limits; and that 
the effort to colonize persons of African descent, with their consent, upon this continent or 
elsewhere, with the previously obtained consent of the governments existing there, will be 
continued, ; 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State or designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States shall be then, thencefor- 
ward and forever free; and the Executive Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons and will do no act or ecte +o repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they 

make for their actual freedom. ; ; : ; 
That the Executive will, 6n the first day of January, aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 
the States and parts of States if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof, 
shall on that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of qualified voters of such State shall 
have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed con- 
clusive evidence thas such State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
nited States. : riot cate 
oohat attention is hereby called to an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An Act to Make an Ad- 
ditional Article of War,” approved March 13th, 1862, and which act is in the words and 
ollowing: : y ; : 
nero it ae reel by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica‘in Congress assembled, That hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an additional 
article of war for the government of the army of the United States, and shall be obeyed and 
h: : Sue x 
ance ALL officers or persons in the military or naval service of the United States are 
prohibited from employing any of the forces under their respective commands, for the pur- 
poses of returning fugitives from service to labor who may have escaped from any persons 
whom such service of labor is claimed to be due; and any officer who shall be found guilty, 


_- by a court-martial of violating this article shall be dismissed from the service. 


; i her enacted, That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 
ares oi the eth and tenth sections of an act entitled ‘‘An Act to Suppress Insurrection, 
to Punish Treason and Rebellion, to Seize and Confiscate property of Rebels and for other 


: it further enacted, That all slaves or persons who shall hereafter be en- 
gaged mn eaenion agaist the Government of the United States, or who shall in any way 
give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons and taking refuge within the lines 
of the army; and all slaves captured from such persons, or deserted by) them and coming 

' 


Purposes,” approved July 16, 1862, and which sections are in the words and figures following 
: Bee 
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under the control of the Government of the United States; and all slaves of suc fe) 
found on (or) being within any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards occupied | 
forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free 
servitude, and not again held as slaves. : : Rew See 

Sec, 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave escaping into any State, ‘Territory, 0 
District of Columbia, from any other State, shall be delivered up, or in any way impede 
or hindered of his liberty, except for crime, or some offense against the laws, unless the per 
son claiming said fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom the labor or service 
of such fugitive is alleged to be due, is the lawful owner, and has not borne arms against 
the United States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given aid and comfort theret 
and no person engaged in the military or naval service of the United States shall under an 
pretense whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the Claim of any person to the ser 
vice or labor of any other person, orsurrender up any such person to the claimant, on pain 
of being dismissed from the service. eS ee 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons engaged in the military and naval 
service of the United States, to observe, obey, and enforce, within their respective spheres 
of service, the act and sections above recited. E a2 ; , 

And the Executive will, in due time recommend that all citizens of the United States wh : 
shall have remained loyal thereto throughout rebellion, shall (upon the restoration of the _ 
constitutional relation between the United States and their respective States, if that re- — 
lation shall have been suspended or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by the acts of t 
United States, including the loss of slaves. Seas Sik 3 

In ae whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United State 
to be aftixed. gee Ey Ss : a: 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-second day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. é : 

By the President: 


William H. Seward, ; Pak Sar 
Secretary of State. - ABRAHAM LINCOL 


EMANICIPATION PROCLAMATION. E te 


Whereas, on the 22nd any of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the President of the United States, 
containing among other things, the following, to wit: ros! 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any States or designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States shall be then, henc 
forward, and forever free; and the Executive Government of the United States, includ. 
the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such — 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts ae 
they may make for their actual freedom. : Leas Besar Sigs 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January, aforesaid, by proclamation, designate — 
the States and parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall then ber 
in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof 
shall on that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by mem-~ 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State shall 
have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed con- 
.clusive evidence that such State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States. Ai ace i See 

Now,. therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United States, by virtue a 














of the power in me vested as Commander-10-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United. 
States in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and Government of the United — 
States, and as a fit and necessary war measure fors uppressing said rebellion, do, on this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in 
accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of one hundred 
days from the day first above mentioned, order and designate as the States and parts of 
States, wherein the people thereof respectively are this day in rebellion against the United 
States, the following, to wit: ee ‘ : Sa fale 
“Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemine, Jefferson, 
St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, 
St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and eee (except the forty-eight counties ; 
designated as West Virginia and also the counties of Berkley, Accomac, North Hampton, — 
Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth), and which excepted parts are, for the present, left precisely as if this proclamation 
were not issued. ; j g ta 
And by virtue of the power, and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within said designated States and parts of States, are and hencefor- 
ward shall be free; and that the Executive Government of the United States, including thi 
military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said per 
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ons. - 
“‘And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free, to abstain from all violence, — 
unless in necessary self-defense; and | recommend to them that, in all cases when allowed’ — 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. St erg aaa 
And I further declare and make known that such persons of suitable conditions will be —— 
received into the armed service of the United States to garrison forts, position, stations, an 
other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. pak aR 


‘“‘And upon th.s act, sincerely believed to be an act of Justice, warranted by the Constis 
tution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind, and the — 
gracious favor of Almighty God. , SS ae peters 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, and caused the seal of the United 


States to be affixed. : 
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_ Done at the City of Washington, this 1st day of January, in the year of our Lord 1863 
and of the independence of the United States the 87th. : 
- By the President: : 
William H. Seward, i ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
~~ Secretary of State. = 


a 13th AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for.crime where- 
_ of the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 
Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
Adopted December 18, 1865. : 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


ies Congress on March the 3rd, 1865, established the “Bureau of Refu- 

gees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands.” ‘This Bureatt was in the War 
_ Department and was to be maintained through the war and one year 
thereafter. It had the supervision and management of all abandoned 
lands and the control of all subjects relating to refugees and freedmen. 
The President was authorized to appropriate for the use of freedmen 
_ the confiscated and abandoned lands within the Southern States. 


Not more than forty acres, however, for a period not longer than three years, 
were to be assigned to each freedman thus aided. Provisions, fuel and clothing 
- were distributed free to destitute freedmen and loyal refugees. . 


The administration of the Bureau was placed in the hands of a chief commis- 
-gioner, General Oliver O. Howard. 


July 16, 1866, Congress extended for two years the Bureau’s statutory life. 
: At the same time the powers of the Bureau were increased. Confederate public 
_. _ property was authorized to be sold for educational purposes. The Bureau was 
: given military jurisdiction over infringement of civil rights. 


In June, 1868, second bill was passed extending the term of the Bureau for 
one year in un-reconstructed States.. January 1, 1869, the work of the Bureau, 

_ excepting educational, ended. This was concluded in 1870. (See below under 
Education.) Over $20,000,000 was expended by the Bureau. 


When the Bureau was discontinued, $200,000 of its funds were unexpended. 
= A recent bill introduced in Congress proposed to use this money for the erec- 


tion, in the District of Columbia, of a home for aged and infirm colored persons. 
REFERENCES: -Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard; Report of the Freedmen’s - 
- Bureau, Executive Documents of the House of Representatives, 1869; Williams History of 
the Negro; Freedmen’s Bureau, Atlantic Monthly, Volume LXX XVII, Boston, 1901; and 
Washington, Story of the Negro. 


FREE AND SLAVE NEGRO POPULATION 1790 TO 1860 


TOTAL NEGROES, FREE AND SLAVE, BY STATES, 1790. 








































































_ Name of State : : Slave Free Total 
MON TAING | ate he ee a SA Se ae ee en wee ce eee Seer ces 536 536 
Bs oe TMampsbire 2-60 ooo. ee = gg eS Se 157 630]. - 787 
PeVormont:.. 2 os 2225 _ 2 = ES Soe ae ses Se 269 269 
BEEING ESACHUSGLUS? = — oo bo ee ee eee eee oe oe See 5 ,369 5 ,369 

- Rhode Island. ------=-- 958 3 484 4 442 

AOONTOCHIOUC = a 2 ee eee Meee re ates 2 ,648 2,771 5,419 
INGeruea eo easter eae SS a Or ees a te ae ee 21,193 4 ,682 25 ,875 
PaoN aw POtsay. 2 2s a eos =e oe ee eee ae oe ee ee 11 ,423 2 ,762 14 ,185. 
Ponnsylyaninws = soe 2 oe ase Se aca eee ee = 3,707 6 ,531 10 ,238 
paar and Distt a eee nos. 8 08| 1 O88 

i . Dist OfsOOlMa Dlass is ae et eee : A ; 
NA eS a ar ema pee hes 292 ,627 12 ,866| 305 ,493 
North Oarolinarssee eae. oe ae a. = See ee 100 ,783 5 ,041 105 ,824 
South Carohnaeaceo ee se ea ee oe LE ee 107 ,094 1 ,801 108 ,895 
Georgians ae see ae = = == - 29 ,264) 398 29 ,662 
Gantt yat ae ee ee ee a eg eae eps 12 ,430 114 12 ,544 
TPoritiCssOG ae ee es en ee ae Se ee 3 417 361 3,778 





peal eee ue ee | LA See 697 624 59,557| 757,181 
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TOTAL NEGROES, FREE AND SLAVE, BY STATES, 1860. 


’ Name of State Slave “Free 


ZY) os eee peek aR ORO ERPS er Dante een rab eye oo Sa ey Dy larens| Pe ie Se 1 ,327 
IN GW bam pshire; 2.38 3 ree ey cre See ee oe bee eae 494 
AVORTIONG 12 2a ts a ee Ne eh eg permet Ue ener 709 
Massachusetts: if 8 2S) soe Se ease ee ee eh ee eee 9 ,602 
Rhode Aslamd 23h y2 oe se Sie Seas be ies nee We tees ho een ea He 3 5952 
onniecticut = No a a eae Sr | raged ee 8 ,627 
IN GWE YOPK 9 oe ee Sa aa Seat a ae eS ne et 49 ,005 
IN GW: SOUSOY, 2) is ses 2 ye, in ee ae eee 18 25 ,318 
Pennsylvania swe SD be ee eg Be cee epee ee 56 ,949! — 
Welaware Ls5 y  s S g ee eeeeeea ee 1 ,798 19 ,829. 
Maryland and District of Columbia___________________ 90 ,374 95 073) ~ 
\YStiy a bate: peaceable Le Re (Apevia ies Beene ne ga. eA 490 ,865 58 ,042 
North Carolina___ __ meee pe eee nk Bre Sie Meee gees 331 ,059 30 ,463 
Soutit Oarolinans 23 92 oe a eae eee eae een 402 ,406 9 ,914 
Georgiat 23 ce ee ee be ee one ad 462 ,198 3 ,500 
FROM UTELC Yi A ere ae eae Oa ale nant ae oe Ree rae 275 ,179] 10 ,684 
‘Tennessee. SS se eur feet eee pink al gl ap ee pas 225 ,483 CS} 
OTMIO ES oe eR Sr ae ee aa a ay a nN 36 ,673 
endian, 5 3 SE aS SS ead a aac ee fee oes 11 ,428 
i OUD Xo) fae esterase eee rena ep Rie teen alary same PR 7 628 
INSU Ochs eae ee een eeeD tanec 8) eine SI Siete Te Se 6,799 
AWASCONSIN 25 = SRN ae ee tee es SiR See tae tire eee Driee ee ae ae 1,171 
JN EW OE ce eee ae A a oat Seta ed hy ed IG Bo Foe ne 435 ,080 2 ,690 
AVEISSISSUP Pi och cig Se, che ae aa a ae ee 436 ,631 773 

Otisiania, {22 2) MRSS Be Be ae ee ae pe 331 ,726 18 ,647 
PATICAMISAS Jo x 20 32 Se tka if tom RE etn Se eae oe 111 ,115 : 
TWUBTScfo) b his Gielen en Reine teres ANP ye, ON 2), sa onnte Sas aT ae SUR Se oe 114 ,931 S252 
iin (oye Ce Eiken a mina oe SOD eM a Seinen Sakis ee es j 61 ,745) 932 

OW 25> ook ee oie Sarin Sea. 2 aetge open tine eee ies een ace eee ae 1 ,069 
Californias oa se a cea Ss eg ee 4,086 
CAN SS 0 Sc A See 2 625 
JNU Gabe s'lo) pentane Been pa EN Ripe eRe Ne cee tas se o- Sel any CERT a Dy PS | ee 259 
Oregon Se AO ee ae ce ee ean es ee ea Jtieee 128 
BUNS A oo se ae nk gt A ae ee 182 ,566 355 
Wolorado = = 532s Pe Soe eS a tae ae rie ne os ey ogee ee ease 
NG WINTOXICO ss St. a a a ee NS cers Gy at ae oe aed | ec 

UE Sees gee ee SP eiccatas aa eee PEERS A ely ae one Ne Pe 26 
AAVENO) Sy a4 (0) @ fpepiepertase ten Shite nc ty eer p Aimee Sempra) TNC an a) Main Ke Reeth Se 
TSG) 6) petal Fe ee aia ea lps ai cee IR Ge ay RES EE, Dee alte, Ek aS 15 
SNIER YS aaa eaaets ec orie ued enn ue maha Meera se. ena tye eee Ts ese NS 

ROG aLE SPS ee ae Sad NL ne et ea 3 ,953 ,760 487 ,970! 4 ,441 ,730 — 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OF FREE AND SLAVE NE- 
% GRO POPULATION, 1790 TO 1860. 


ain = x <i = aheeenee 














FREE | : SLAVES . 
Year _ Per Cent of i 
increase over Per Cerit of increase over | 
Number preceding Number preceding census — 
census : 

v1 1 0 ae etapa ct 59 ,557 fet Ga 6972624. ],~ so S-o. see ee 
SOOT Se Soke S 108 ,435 82.1 893 ,602 28 .1 

TSO Sass See 186 ,446 71,9) 1 191 362° 33.3 

WSQO seas oe 233 ,634 25 .3 1 538 ,022 29.1 

ROU se 319 ,599 36.8 2 ,009 ,043 30 .6 

Us 0 ie a ph ee 386 ,293 20. 2 ,487 355 23 8 

SHO -e ee esses 434 ,495 12.5 3 ,204 ,313 28.8 

ESCO Roce en see 488 ,070 12.3 3 ,953 ,760 23.4 





The Census Bureau estimates that the value of the slaves in the Southern States in 1860 
aces to beeen (See abstract of special bulletin, ‘‘Wealth, Debt and Taxation — 
-1913,”’ page 10. t ; 


DATE OF THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN VARIOUS AMERICAN 


COUNTRIES 
UG a AS a cesar YL Ce en Sag Pe 1793 Danish West Indies_-__.- 2_-___2__ + 184% 
(ERIN 2) To) bh 0] See aes Fete ate eee 1794 French West Indies. ___5_____ 7 1848 
Chili (October 10) 2s ee ee 1Std-. Venemiclanc ganas ae ee pear ee 1854 
Columbia; (Tabhy ho) ae seis gee ae 1821 eLu . Sens ee ae a MS) HG 
Central American States_______.__2___ 1823 Dutch West Indies and Dutch Guiana 1863 
IBOlivalSe re teh eae ye et ees ae 1825 United States (December 18)________ 1865 . 
Mexico (September 15)_-_____--.-____ 1829 > Porto: Ricol2 5 Scie oe teens 1873 
British Possessions in America________. 1834 ° Cubal Saeteze = ana eee men SSE 
PVCUBC ORS co ere es > Sl wie eee eS 1845 ° Brailes eee 1888 
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a THE NEGRO AND CIVIL RIGHTS. 
Status Free Negro | 
_ At Beginning 
_ The Civil War. 
gi Questions relative to the political and civil status of Free Negroes 
_ became prominent in 1862. United States Attorney General Bates, 
- in an elaborate opinion, concerning the right of a Negro to be master 
of a vessel, engaged in the coasting trade, ruled that free persons with- 
out distinction of race or color if native born, were citizens. . 
He then distinguished between the inherent rights of citizens and the political 
- privileges of certain classes. ‘‘All citizens,”’ he said, “have a right to protection, 
but only certain classes enjoy the privilege of voting and holding office. A child | 
or a woman is a citizen, though not always privileged to vote or hold office.” 
For the purpose of drafting soldiers, Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
ordered Negroes as well as whites to be enrolled. The attorney general of the 
_. State justified the order on the ground that “‘Congress and the War Department 
sae both leave out the word white from the description of the class to be enrolled.” 
eee In contrast to the above it was decided in Illinois that Negroes were not citi- 
zens. One W. C. Lowry had contracted with the trustees of a certain school 
district in Montgomery County of that State to teach their school. The trustees 
were enjoined from paying Lowery on the ground that he was one-fourth Negro. 
The court in rendering its decision, sustaining the injunction said, “The Consti- 
tution of this State, and the statutes adopted in pursuance thereto, forbid the 
migration to and settlement in this State of such persons. They are forbidden 
to vote, sit upon juries, hold offices, and to testify in cases where white persons . 
are parties.” In June of 1862 the electors of the State of Illinois voted upon the 
- adoption of a new constitution. The results with reference to that part relating 
to Negroes were as follows: For the continued exclusion from the State of Ne- 
 groes and mulattoes, a majority of 100,000; against granting the right of suffrage 
or to hold office to Negroes or mulattoes, a majority of 176,000. 


Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, in a speech in Congress, said: “The 
_ Negro race is looked upon by the people of Ohio as a class to be kept 
~ by themselves, to be debarred of social intercourse with the whites, to 
be deprived of all advantages which they cannot enjoy in common with 
their own class. “hey have always been deprived of the elective franchise 
in this State, and no party among our citizens has ever contemplated 
that they should be given the right of citizenship and for aught that 
appears to the contrary, the colored man in Ohio will not, in all future 
time that he may remain an inhabitant of the State, attain any material 
improvement in the socal or political rights over what he now enjoys. 
REFERENCES: Annual Cyclopedia 1862, pp. 752, 753, 754. 




















Emancipation Proclamation 
Gives Freedmen * 5 
Status Free Negroes. 


- With the close of the Civil War and the adoption of the Thirteenth 
Amendment ali the slaves in the South become free. Between 1865 
and 1868, when the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted, numerous 
black laws were passed by the legislatures of the Southern States to 
control the Freedmen who were considered to have the same status as 
the Free Negroes of ante-bellum days. ; 


The constitution of Mississippi, as amended August 1, 1865, abolished slavery 
and gave the legislature power to make laws for the protection and security of 
the persons and property of the freedmen and to protect “them and the State 
against any evils that may arise from their sudden emancipation. 
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The same year South Carolina passed a law that “although such persons 
(Negro) are not entitled to social or political equality with white persons” they 
might hold property, make contracts, etc., except as should be hereinafter modi- 

fied. ; ee 
There were some attempts to restrict the movements of the Freedmen. As 
early as 1863 the legislature of Kentucky declared that it was unlawful for any ~ 
Negro or Mulatto claiming to be free under the Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, or any other proclamation of the United States, to migrate, 
or remain in the State. Any Negro who violated this law was to be treated as" 
a runaway slave. ; ses 
The Georgia Constitution of 1865 gave the General Assembly power to make 
laws for the regulation or prohibition of the immigration of free persons of color 
into the’ State from other places. ; = 
South Carolina in 1865 provided that if a person of color should come into 
the State to reside, he must within twenty days after his arrival, give bond with © 
two free holders as security binding him to good behavior and binding sureties 
to support him if he should become unable to support himself. If he failed to 
make the required bond he was required to leave the State within ten days or 
be liable}to corporal punishment. Se 





Restrictions Placed 
Upon Occupations Eas 
Of Freedmen. 3 Gao 


There were some restrictions placed upon Negroes in respect to — 
occupations. . South Carolina enacted a law that no person of color 
should follow the trade of artisan, mechanic or shoemaker, “or any other ~ 
trade, employment or business (besides that of husbandry or that of. 
a servant and a contract for service or labor) on his own account and for 
his own benefit or in partnership with a white person or as aid_or_servants 
of any person’ until he should have obtained the license. set 

In Mississippi a statue in 1865 gave the freedmen the right to sue . 
_ and be sued, to hold property, etc., but prohibited them from renting — 
or leasing any lands except within the corporate limits of a town or city ~ 
in which place the corporation authorities should control the same. iE 


Under the same statute every free man, Negro or mulatto, was required to 
have on January 1, 1866, and annually thereafter, a lawful home and employ- 
ment with written evidence thereof. If he lived within an incorporate town and ~ 
was not under contract for service he must have a license from the mayor author- 
izing him to do regular job work. If he lived outside of a town he must have 
a similar license from a member of the board of police of his precinct. 


The sale of firearms and liquor was in most instances forbidden to Negroes. — 
Alabama made it unlawful for a Negro to run a tavern or sell liquor. In South — 
Carolina Negroes might not own a distillery or a place where liquor was sold, —_ 
and disobedience might be punished by corporal punishment. The legislature 
of Florida, in 1866, passed a law, making it unlawful for a Negro to haveinhis __ 
possession firearms or ammunition of any kind unless he had obtained a license 
from the legislature or Probate Judge of the court. ; “iis 


- In order to secure the license it was necessary to present the certificate of two 
respectable citizens of the county as to the peaceful and orderly character of the __ 
applicant. The violation: of this statute was punishable by the forfeiture of 
the firearms and ammunition, and by standing in the pillory one hour or being __ 
whipped not over thirty-nine stripes. Seas tT ed 

In Mississippi it was unlawfulfor a free Negro or mulatto, not in the military __ 
service of the United States, not having a specific license, to keep or carry fire- 
arms or ammunition, dirk or bowie-knife.. In South Carolina if a Negro was 
the owner of a farm he was permitted to keep a “shot gun or rifle such as is or- 
dinarily used in hunting, but not a pistol, musket.or firearm or weapon appro- 
priate for purposes of war.” , 
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Labor Contracts 
Bound The Laborer 

From SunrisejTo Sunset. 

-In general it was specified that all contracts for personal service with 
___ persons of color should be in writing and properly attested by some white 
person. South Carolina had the most elaborate laws for the government 
of labor contracts. ‘The hours of labor on the farm were minutely regu- 
- lated. Except on Sundays they were to be from sunrise to sunset wit 
a reasonable interval for breakfast and dinner. 


- The servants “‘rise at dawn in the morning, feed, water and care for the ani- 
mals on the farm, do the usual and needful work about the premises, prepare 
: their meals for the day, if required by the master, and begin the farm work or — 
ees other work by sunrise.” Servants must be quiet and orderly in their quarters 
: and at their work. They were required to extinguish their lights and fire and 
retire to rest at reasonable hours.. They were permitted to leave home on Sun- 
day, if not needed to care for the premises or animals. Those away on Sunday, 
however, must be back by sunset. ‘The masters were given the right to give 
the servants tasks. If the servant complained of the task the district judge 
or a magistrate might reduce or increase it. 
“Visitors could net be invited or allowed by the servants to come on the 
premises of the master without his express consent, nor could servants be absent 
from the premises without such permission.” se gids 


Severe Apprentice Laws 
And Their Application 
To Freedmen. : * 
2g Between 1865 and 1868, the Legislatures of the South made detailed 
apprentice laws. Although many of the statues make no mention of 
race, they had in mind, primarily, Negroes. In some instances, how- 
ever, it was specifically stated that the application was to them. The 
Alabama statue said that “if the minor be a child of a freedman, the 
former owner of the child should have the preference of apprenticing 
him, if a suitable person.” m 
. In Kentucky, if the apprentice was white, the master must teach him reading, 
writing and common arithmetic up to and including the “Rule of-Three;”’ if 
a Negro, the master must pay at the end of the apprenticeship Fifty Dollars to 
a girl and One Hundred Dollars to a boy, but if the master should teach the ap- 
prentice to read and write, he was not bound to pay any money. In Kentucky, 
also, in apprenticing Negroes, preference was given to their former owners, “if 
the latter were suitable persons.” 


Mississippi and South Carolina had apprentice laws which related 
only to freedmen, free Negroes and mulattoes. 


Under the Mississippi law ‘‘The Sheriffs, justices of the peace and other civil 
officers of the county had to report to the probate court semi-annually, in Jan- 
uary and July, the names of all freedmen, free Negroes and mulattoes, under the 
age of eighteen, who were orphans or whose parents were unable or unwilling to 
support them. It was the duty oi the court to order the apprenticing of such 
minors, preference being given to their former masters if suitable persons. The 
master had to furnish a bord payable to the State, conditioned upon his furnish- 
ing the minor with sufficient food and clothing, treating him humanely, giving 
him medical attention when sick, and, if the minor was under fifteen, teaching 
him or having him taught to read and write. Males were bound till they were 
twenty-one; females, till they were eighteen. : : 3 

If the apprentice ran away the master might pursue him and bring him before 
a justice of the peace who could remand him to the service of his master. If the 
apprentice refused to return, he might be put into jail until the next term of the 
court when his case would. be investigated. If it was found that he had left 
without cause, he could be punished like a hired freedman; but if he had a good 
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cause, the court might discharge him and enter. judgment against 


his master 
for not over One Hundred Dollars to be paid to the apprentice.” ae 


The constitutionality of these apprentice laws was tested in 1867. A Negro 5 
girl who had been a slave in Maryland and had been freed by the Constitution 


of that State November 1, 1864, was two days later, apprenticed by her mother 
to her former master. The laws governing Negro apprentices differed from those 






governing white apprentices in that the master did not obligate himself to teach = 


the Negro apprentice reading, writing, and arithmetic, and retained the right 


to transmit the apprentice anywhere in the county. Upon a petition for a writ _ 


of habeas corpus, the Federal Court held that the Maryland law resulted in prac- 
tical slavery, and, hence, violated the Thirteenth Amendment and the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1866. 


REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 53-58. — 


Vagrancy Laws 
Made To Apply 
Specially To Freedmen. 


The present vagrancy laws of the South, so far as their wording is 
concerned, apply to both races equally. In the first years after the — 
Civil War, vagrancy laws were enacted which had special application 


to Negroes. ‘he South Carolina Legislature included in the Act to 


establish and regulate the domestic relations of persons of color and to- 


amend the laws in relation to paupers and vagrancy, the following list 
of persons who were to be classed as vagrants. ; 


All persons who have not some fixed and known place of abode, and some 


lawful and reputable employment; those who have not some visible and known 
‘means of a fair, honest and reputable livelihood; all common prostitutes, those 
who are found wandering from place to place, vending, bartering, or peddling 
any articles or commodities without a license; all common gamblers; persons 
who lead idle or disorderly lives, or keep or frequent disorderly or disreputable 
houses or places; those who, not having sufficient means of support, are able to 
work and do not work; those who (whether or not they own lands, or are lessees 


or mechanics) do not provide a reasonable and proper maintenance for them- — 
selves and families; those who are engaged in representing publicly and privately, 
for fee or reward, without license any tragedy, interlude, comedy, farce, play, 


or other similar entertainment, exhibition of the circus, sleight-of-hand, wax 


works; those who for a private gain, without license, give any concert or musical: ~ 


entertainment, of any description; fortune tellers; sturdy beggars; common 


drunkards; those who hunt game of any description, or fish on the land of other 3 


or frequent the premises, contrary to the will of the occupant.”’ 

The Mississippi Vagrancy list was almost as extensive as that of South Caro- 
lina, with the addition, “‘that any freedmen, free Negroes, or mulattoes, over 
eighteen years of age, found on the second Monday of January, 1866, or there- 
after, with wo lawful employment or business, or found unlawfully assembling 
themselves together in the day or night time, and white persons so assembling 


with freedmen, free Negroes or mulattoes . . . ‘on terms of equality, or living — 


in adultery or fornication with a freedwoman, free Negro, or mulatto, should 
be considered vagrants.” — 


REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 58-61. ° 


Each Race 
Made Liable 
To Support Own Paupers. 


The close of the war found the South facing the problem of how to 
meet the needs of its paupers, white and Negro. A large part of the 
property of the whites had been swept away or had been greatly depre- 
ciated in value. The Negroes, with a few exceptions, had nofproperty 
to lose. They lost their right to look to the white people for sustenance. 
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“E he Legislatures of the South adopted the plan of levying a tax upon 
each race for the support of its own indigents. 


“Tn South Carolina when a person of color was unable to earn his support and 
eS, was likely to become a public charge, the father and grandfathers, mother and 
gS grandmothers, child and grandchildren, brother and sister of such person should 

-each according to ability contribute for the support of his or her relative. In 
each judicial district there was a ‘Board of Relief of Indigent Persons of Color,’ 
consisting of from four to eight magistrates each magistrate looking after the 

ie ‘indigent Negroes in his precinct. There was a fund composed of fees paid for 
Shem the approval of the contracts for service, instruments of apprenticeship, licenses, . 
o fines, penalties, forfeitures, and wages of convicts, for the relief of indigent Ne- 
groes. If this fund was insufficient, the board might impose a tax of one dollar 

Bs upon all male persons of color between eighteen and fifty, and fifty cents upon 

i each female between eighteen and forty-five. This tax had to be paid on the 

| day fixed or the person rendered himself liable to pay a double tax.”’ 

The law of Mississippi provided the same liabilities should rest on Negroes 

to support their indigents, as upon white persons to support theirs. It levied a 
tax of One Dollar upon every freedman, free Negro, or Mulatto between eighteen 
and sixty, to go into the Freeman’s Pauper Fund. Ifa Negro refused to pay the 
S tax he might be arrested and hired out until he had worked out the amount. 
oe REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 60-63. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


The Thirteenth Amendment adopted December 18, 1865, made 
slavery in the United States unconstitutional. The Fourteenth and 
‘Fifteenth Amendments conferred upon the descendants of the slaves 

and upon the descendants of the Free Negroes, the constitutional rights 
_ which had been denied them under the so-called ‘Black Laws,” passed 

by the different States. Under, the Amendments conferring upon Negroes 
ail the ftindamental rights of white men, race distinctions were not abol- 

ished but race discriminations were made illegal. 

“Tt is important at the outset to distinguish clearly between race distinctions, 








and race discriminations; more so, because these words are often used synony- 


mously, especially when the Negro is discussed. A distinction between the 
Caucasian and the Negro, when recognized and enforced by the law, has been 
interpreted as a discrimination: against the latter. In fact there is an essential 
difference between race distinctions and race discriminations. North Carolina 
for example, has a law that white and Negro children shall not attend the same 
schools but that separate schools shall be maintained. If the terms of all the 
public schools in the State are equal in length, if the teaching force is equal in 
numbers and ability, if the school buildings are equal in convenience, accommo- 
‘dations and appointments, race distinction exists but not a discrimination. 
“There is no discrimination so long as there is equality. of opportunity, and 
this equality may often be attained only by a difference in methods. On the 
other hand, if the term of the Negro School is four months and that of the white 
eight;,if the teachers of the Negro Schools are underpaid and inadequately or 
wrongly trained, and the teachers of the white schools are well paid and well — 
trained; if Negro children are housed in dilapidated uncomfortable, unsanitary 
buildings, and white children have new, comfortable, and sanitary buildings; 
~ if courses of study for Negro children are selected in a haphazard fashion with- 
out any regard to their peculiar needs, and a curriculum is carefully adapted to 
the needs of white children; if such conditions exist under the law, race dist ne- 
tion exists which are at the same time discriminations against Negroes. A 
race distinction connotes a difference and nothing more. A discrimination 
necessarily implies partiality and favoritism.” 
REFEREN CES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 2-4. 


14th AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
(Ratified July 28, 1868.) 


>. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
(eereot, are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
j shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizen 
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f ited States;nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
one dite process of law, nor deny to any person within its juris diction the equal protec- 
i he laws. : : aes 
Bg a he entatives shall be appointed among the several States according to their 





respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 


not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 


and Vice President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and 


judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the ; 
wale inhabitants of such State being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representution therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 


Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or Elector of President = 


and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, or under 
any State, who, having previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive, or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in — 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof 
But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. é Soe 
Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States authorized by law, including . 
debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection © 
or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or emanicipation of any slave; but all such debt Be 
obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. ; : g 3 ip : 
Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article. : 3 


15th AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
(Ratified March 30, 1870.) j 


Sec. 1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 


by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of ~ ; 


servitude. ; 
2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 
The First Civil Rights Bill was passed by Congress, April 9, 1866. 


It prescribed that “‘all persons born in the United States and not sub- 


ject to the foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, are hereby de- 


-clared to be citizens of the United States ; and such citizens of every a 
race and color, without regard to any previous condition of slavery or 


involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime * * * shall =e 
have the same right, in every State and Territory in the United States, | 
to make and enforce contracts, to sue, * * * and to full and equal bene- ~ 
fit of all laws and proceedings, in the security of persons and property, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall be subject to life punishment — 
and penalties, and to none other.” 


The Civil Rights Bill of 1866 was in a large measure superseded by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, adopted July 28, 1868. The purpose of this Amendment 
was “‘(1) to make the Bill of Rights (the first eight Amendments to the Consti- 
tution) binding upon the States as well as upon the Nation; (2) to give validity 
ss ok Civil Rights Bill of 1866, and (3) to declare who were citizens of the United 

tates.” 


Another Civil Rights Bill was passed March 1, 1875, which declared that all 


persons within the jurisdiction of the United States should be entitled tothefull 


and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privi- 
leges of inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters and other places of 
public amusements, subject only to the conditions established by law and appli- | 
cable alike to citizens of every race and color, regardless of any previous condi- 

tion of servitude. S Ne tiered 
This law was the last effort of Congress to: guarantee to the Negro 


his civil rights. In 1883 the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared the Civil Rights Bill of 187 5 unconstitutional. — oe 


That year five cases having to do with Civil Rights of Negroes reached the 
Supreme Court. “Two of them concerned the rights of colored persons in inns ~ 
and hotels, two their rights in theaters, and one in railroad cars. Mr. Justice 
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! g the opinion of the court, took the ground that the first and 
__ second sections of the Civil Rights Bill were unconstitutional for these reasons: 
_* (1) They are not authorized by the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing and pro- 
eo __ hibiting slavery, because the separation of the races in public places is not a 
badge of servitude . . . (2) The Civil Rights Bill is not authorized by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, because that refers to action by the State, while the Bill 
refers to individual discrimination. It is State action of a particular kind that 
is prohibited.” : 
_, In June, 1913, the Supreme Court reaffirmed the ruling of 1883 and extended 
its application to Federal territory and navigable waters of the United States. 


STATE LEGISLATION, 


____ A number of States in the North have enacted Civil Rights Bills 
_ which undertake to guarantee equality of accommodation in public 
_ places. a ee ; 
6 On May 16, 1865, Massachusetts declared that there should be no distinction, 
discrimination, or restriction on account of color or race in any licensed in public 
place of amusement, public conveyance, or public meeting and imposed a fine 
of Fifty Dollars for the violation of thislaw. The next year it included theaters 
within the prohibition. : 
After the Federal Civil Rights Bill was declared unconstitutional in 1883, and 
the burden of securing to Negroes equality of accommodation in public places 
was placed upon the States, many of them outside of the South adopted bills 
which practically copied the Civil Rights Bill of 1875. The following is a list of. 
the States that have such Civil Rights Bills with dates of their adoption: 
~ Connecticut______.--__---_- 1884and 1905 Minnesota____________ 1885 , 1897 and 1899 
ie Rowan Se dees and 1892 Nebraska________ Eee te and 1893 
RES ioe pera Ste 1884 and 1894. New York... 727~ 1893 , 1895 and 1913 
@Woloradoss 2 cae da se ate t 1885 and 1895 Pennsylvania_________- 1887 


BELO eee Se ras, teeta ee 1885 OO WasSMinevOnac ts Wi a ey 1890 
Hndianase o_o, sche nh ee SoS 1885 ; Wiisconsin@ae 0200 Se 1895 


deliverin 





SEPARATION OF RACES—IN PUBLIC CONVEYANCES*,. 
Separation of Passengers in Railroad Cars.—The general re- 


yd 66 


, quirements of the law are that “‘persons of color,” ‘‘persons of African 
_ descent,”’ etc., on the one hand, and white persons on the other, shall 
occupy separate seats, compartments or coaches. = 
Excepting Missouri all the Southern States have laws separating 
the races in railroad cars. F 
The dates of the enactment of these laws were as follows: Tennessee, 1881; 
Florida, 1887; Mississippi, 1888; Texas, 1889; Louisiana, 1890; Alabama, 1891; 
Kentucky, 1891; Arkansas, 1891; Georgia, 1891; South Carolina, 1898; North 
Carolina, 1899; Virginia, 1900; Maryland, 1904; Oklahoma, 1907. 4 
oe Separation of the Races on Street Cars.—The extent"of legis- 
-- Jation for this purpose is as follows: 3 : ; 
- Georgia and Oklahoma include street cars in their laws for the separation of 
the races on railroad trains. ae : 
_ Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
- ginia have special statutes applicable to street cars. Arkansas requires a sep- 
aration on street cars in cities of the first class; and South Carolina on suburban | 
_ lines. 








*The origin of the expression “Jim Crow,’’ appears to have arisen thus: In Charleston, 
South Carclina in the Sanh part of the nineteenth century there was a hotel keeper who had 
two slaves, both of whom were named James. In order not to have both respond when he 
called, he instructed one to answer only to the “Jim;” as a further designation, the boarders 
because he was very black, added ‘‘Crow.’” ‘Jim Crow’’ appears to have led an eventful 
life. He was born in Richmond about 1800, and was sold first to Charleston, then to New 
Orleans, and later was emancipated. He lived for some time in London, where he acquired 
quite a fortune. In 1839 there was published in London an anti-slavery book of 231 pages - 
entitled ‘‘The History of Jim Crow.’’ 
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laws do not require the races to be separated on street cars in cities. 


In Alabama and South Carolina there are either municipal laws for the sepa- 
ration of the races on street cars or the street railway companies provide for and ~ 


require separation. Panes = 
In the cities of Kentucky, Maryland and Missouri the races are not separated 


on-street cars. 


IN SCHOOLS. 


- Public Schools.—In Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, South Caro- — 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, | 
Virginia and West Virginia, the law requires the separation of the races © 
in public schools. In Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, and Wyoming, dis- — 
cretionary power is given the school boards to establish separate schools. — 


Private Schools.—Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee are the 
only States which expressly prohibit the teaching of white and colored persons 
in the same private school. The laws of the other Southern States say that 
schools which admit both races shall not receive public funds. 

Florida is the only State which prohibits white persons teaching in Negro 

/ schools and Negroes teaching in white schools. This act was passed in 1913. 
/ It has never been enforced. ar 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE BEFORE CIVIL WAR. 


Negro Suffrage Before 1790. 
North Carolina, 1715; South Carolina, 1716; Virginia, 1723 sand 


Georgia, 1761, passed laws limiting the right of suffrage to white men. 


Virginia and South Carolina, 1776; Georgia, 1777; and Delaware, 1792 
by constitutional amendments excluded Negroes from voting. 


The first recorded argument concerning Negro. suffrage appears to have been 
a long debate in the 1777-1778 session of the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention. The question of Negro suffrage was debated in the New York council 


~of revision, 1785, and in the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, 1789- 


1790. A strong minority in New York favored it. In 1790, the question of 


In Maryland, South Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky and Missouri the State 


Poke yds wekig cy gt hed SME IN oe . 
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Negroes’ right to vote was raised at a heated election in Philadelphia. In 1795, — == 


the Pennsylvania courts decided that Negroes did not have the right of suffrage. — 


Negro Suffrage From 
(1790-1838.) 

Maine, 1819; Vermont, 1790; Kentucky, 1792; and Tennessee, 1796 
were the only states admitted under the constitution without a suffrage 
discrimination against the Negro until-the admission of Nebraska in 
1867. Kentucky in 1799 and Tennessee in 1834, barred Negroes from 


voting. In the latter state where a considerable number had voted — + 
the constitutional convention by a vote of thirty-three to twenty-three — 


excluded them from the franchise. 


There was no color discrimination in the Northwest territory ordinance of ~ 


1787. In 1800, the part of the ordinance relating to suffrage was applied to 
Mississippi Territory and Indiana Territory, in 1805 to the Territory of Orleans 
(Louisiana) and the territory Michigan, and in 1809 to the territory of Illinois. 
This was the last time until after the Civil War that an act providing for terri- 
torial government did not contain a clause denying suffrage to Negroes. The 


question of Negro suffrage was debated in the discussion, 1820, on the admis- < 


sion of Missouri and in the New York Constitutional Convention 1821, which en- 
acted that Negroes could vote provided they had resided three years in the 


state and paid taxes on $250 worth of property above all encumbrances. In | 
North Carolina as in Tennessee there was strong sentiment in favor of Negro 
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suffrage. In the Constitutional Convention of 1834 after a long and heated de- 
bate it was defeated by a vote of 66 to 61. In the Paneulyants Constitu- 

pene oaean of 1837-1838 suffrage after a long discussion was restricted 
__-to- men. 


=: Negro Suffrage And The Anti- 
Slavery Movement 1838-1846. 


_ Although prior to 1838, the question of Negro Suffrage had several 
__ times been a matter of considerable popular concern the discussions 
_ of the subject were more or less isolated. After 1838 Negro suffrage 
_ became in some degree a party question. : 

It was not however, incorporated as a plank in party platforms and votes 
for and against it were not confined by party lines. The agitators in favor of 
it in most instances were more or less definitely connected with the abolition and _ 
the anti-slavery movement. In 1838-1841 and 1846 Negro suffrage was dis- 
cussed in connection with the changes of the constitutions of New York, Rhode 
Island and New Jersey. 


‘Struggle For Negro Suffrage In. 
: The Northwest, 1844-1857. 


; The most notable efforts during the forties and fifties to secure Negro 
_ suffrage were in the Northwestern States. In the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of each of the states of this section the question of Negro suffrage 
was discussed. In Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin the question was 
‘submitted to popular vote. Although in each instance lost, the large 
ae of votes for it indicated the strength of the sentiment in favor 
p01 it: 


Negro ‘Suffrage And 
_ Political Parties. 


There appears to have been an intimate connection between the 
Liberty and Free Soii parties and the sentiment for Negro suffrage. 

“The votes for Free Soil candidates and for Negro suffrage were numerous 
in the same areas and were approximately equal in number. For example the 
Free Soil vote of Wisconsin in 1848 was 10,418, while a year and a half before © 
the vote for suffrage had been 7,664; the Free Soil vote of Michigan in 1848 was 
10,389, while the vote for Negro suffrage in 1850 was 12,046; the vote for Negro 
suffrage in Connecticut in 1846 was 5,616; for Van Buren in 1848, it was 5,005. 
The same New York counties which gave majorities for equal suffrage in 1846, . 
gave large votes for Van Buren in 1848. The northern counties of Illinois and — 

‘the northeastern counties of Ohio, from which delegates favorable to abrogation 
of color distinctions, and the eastern counties of Wisconsin where the vote for 
Negro suffrage was heaviest, were all regions of Free Soil strength; while in Michi- 
gan, both the vote for colored suffrage, and the Free Soil vote, were evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the state.” 


Negro Suffrage And The 
- Republican Party 1857-1860. 
es While the Republican Party was not committed to Negro suffrage, 
‘nevertheless from 1857 to 1860 the party had considerable to do with this 
question. In Iowa through the Republicans the State Constitutional 
— Gonvention submitted the question of Negro suffrage to popular vote. 
Although the measure was lost, one-fifth or more of the voters of this 
state supported it. 


_ In the Minnesota Constitutional Convention of 1857 there was strong senti- 
ment in favor of Negro suffrage. This same year Negro suffrage was submitted 
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for the third time to the voters of Wisconsin. The vote stood 40,106 against, 
and 27,550 for. In 1860 a Negro suffrage measure was defeated in New York — 
by a vote of 337,984 against, and 197,503 for. E = pee 


Growth Of Sentiment, 1837-1860. . 
In Favor Of Negro Suffrage. Se 


The growth of sentiment in favor of Negro suffrage from 1837 to1860 
was very marked. In 1840 there was no especial movement to grant __ 
political privileges to Negroes. : pee 


In the Northwest, however, sentiment in favor of this movement grew until 
it almost furnished a principle for the Republicans in Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- — 
consin. From 1846 to 1860 the sentiment in New York grew from one-sixth 
in the former year to more than one-fourth in the latter year. ae 


REFERENCES: Olbrich, Emil, The Development of Sentiment on_ Negro suffrage 
- to 1860, University of Wisconsin Bulletin 477, Madison, 1912; Bishop, OC. F., History of 
Elections in the American Colonies, Columbia University Studies in History, etc. Vol. — 
Ill, pp. 7-297, The Congressional Globe; McKinley, A. E., The Suffrage Franchise in : 
Thirteen English Colonies in America, Philadelphia, 1905; Nell, W. C., The Colored Patri 
of the American Revolution, Boston, 1855; Niles, H., Weekly Register; Poore, B. P., Feder 
and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other Organic Laws of the United Sta’ 
2 vols., Washington, 1878; Smith, T. C., The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Nort 
west, New York, 1897, Smith, W. H., A. Political History of Slavery, New York and Lon- 
don, 1903; Weeks, 8S. B., The History of Negro Suffrage in the South, Political Science 
Quarterly, IX, 673; Fishback, M.McC., Illinois Legislation on Slavery and Free Negroes, © 
1818 to 1865; Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1904, pp. 414-432; Bassett 
J. 8., Suffrage in North Carolina, American Historical Association Report, 1895, pp. 271 © 
285; Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of North Carolina, 1835, Balsighs 1839; 
Conventions and Constitutions of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1825; Caldwell, J. W., Studies 
in the Constitutional History of Tennessee, Cincinnati, 1895; Chandler, J. A. C., The His- — 
tory of Suffrage in Virginia, Johns Hopkins University Studies, etc., vol. XIX, Nos. 6-7 — 
Gregory, J. C., Negro Suffrage in Wisconsin, Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of — 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, vol. XI, pp. 94-101. es 
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Lincoln’: Pian CL ~~ 
Reconstruction and 
Negro Suffrage. 


In his proclamation of amnesty, December 8, 1863, President Lin- 
coln outlined his plan of Reconstruction as follows,—‘‘ Whenever, in any’ 
of the States of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- _ 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number 
of persons not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such. — 
States at the presidential election of the year of our Lord, One Thousand — 
Hight Hundred and Sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid, and not 
having since violated it, and being a qualified voter by the election law _ 
of the State existing immediately before the so-called act of secession, = 
and excluding all others, shall re-establish a State Government. Such _ 
shall be recognized as the true Government of the State.” é a 


With reference to Negro suffrage, President Lincoln, in letter of March 13. 
1864, to Governor Hahn of Louisiana said, ‘“‘Now you are about to have a Bee 
vention, which among other things, will probably define the elective franchise. 
I barely suggest, for your private consideration, whether some of the colored 
people may not be let in, as, for instance, the very intelligent, and especially 
those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. They would probably ba in 
some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of liberty in the family of freedom. 
But this is only a suggestion, not to the public, but to you alone. In his last 
public speech, April 11, 1865, in speaking of the New Louisiana Government he 
said: “It is also unsatisfactory to some that the elective franchise is not given 
to the colored man. I would myself prefer that it were now conferred on the 
very intelligent and on those who serve our cause as soldiers.” _ 
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wero Suffrage Under 
he Johnson Plan Of 
\econstruction. 


__ President Johnson’s policy of reconstruction as outlined in a procla- 

ion of Amnesty, May 29, 1865 and in a plan of reconstruction for 
‘th Carolina of the same date, was in substance, that, with certain 
ptions, amnesty and pardon were extended to all who had “par- 


in the existing rebellion.’ 


ional governors were appointed and the State government reinstated. 
tions only those could vote who had exercised that privilege prior to 1860. 
2al qualifications for suffrage were to be decided by the state legislatures 
stitutional conventions. Johnson, “like Lincoln confined the voters to 
men and like him, favored a qualified suffrage for Negroes, although in his 
that was a matter for the states themselves to determine.’’ Congress 
1d Johnson’s plan, refused recognition to the state governments established 

and maintained that reconstruction was a matter for the Legislative 
of the Executive branch of the Government to handle. 


1 


tteenth Amendment 
econstruction. 


» Fourteenth Amendment was enacted by Congress for ratifica- 
the states, June 13, 1866. Under it Negroes were made citizens.. 
tation in Congress from the Southern States based on Negro 
tion was to be reduced unless those states gave the Negro the 
(For other provisions see the amendment.) 

The eleven states which joined the confederacy had under the census of 1860, 
sty-one representatives in Congress, sixteen of which were based on the three- 
. rovision relative to slaves. If these states enfranchised the Negro they - 
have seventy members, if they denied the vote to the Negro, their repre- - 
on would be reduced to forty-five. Under the Fourteenth Amendment 
f Reconstruction, Negro suffrage was not forced upon the South but was 


al with each state. 


outhern ‘States 
To Ratify,.The 


enth Amendment. 


e meantime the, breach between President Johnson and,Con- 
dened. An appeal, through the congressional elections of 1866, . 
by both sides for endorsement. ‘The result was over-whelm-_ 
favor of Congress. These elections decided that as -a condi- 
dmission to the Union the late Confederate States must ratify 
teenth Amendment. ‘This through their legislatures they, re-. 


é Rejection by the Southern 
pf the Fourteenth Amendment. § 


Rigas see eae Oct.- 13, 1866 South Carolina ___._.-- Dec.| 20, 1866 


es es re 9, Le66: Kentucky. 2 oi sa SS .' 8, 1867 

aes Dike i 3, 1866 Virginia___._-__--~- ; 9, 1867 
7, 1866 Mississippi_____-_- 25, 1867 

13, 1866 Louisiana__.___-_-- 6, 1867 





17, 1866 Delaware__._.......-.Feb. 6, 1867 
eter th eee Mar. 23, 1867 


James Ford Rhodes, in vol. VI, pp. 6-7 of his ‘History of the United States 
1850-1877 sums up the objections of the South to the Fourteenth Amendment as 

— follows: ‘Most. of the states presented in one way or another the reasons for 
their action. Objection was made to the adoption of a constitutional amend- 

- ment when ten Southern States were unrepresented in Congress, and also,to the 
- menace of a reduced representation, but the most formidable obstacle to ratifica- 





~~ messee granted the suffragetto Negroes. Under the congr 





















tion lay in the so-called penal section which disfranchised from hola Ps Som 
the political leaders of the South. ‘The Southern people, it was said, were as 

to be the instruments of. their own dishonor by fastening a stigma upon 
who had their sympathy and whom they had followed with pride. The amenc 
ment is an “insulting outrage’ declared the governor of Mississippi; it is a 


nial of the equal rights of many of our worthiest citizens.” 


‘The Congressional Plan 
_Of Reconstruction. 


The rejection by the Southern States of the Fourteenth An 
plan of Reconstruction left “‘the way” open for congress to imp 
the South its plan of reconstruction. ‘This plan as passed over 
dent’s veto"March 2 and 23 and July 17, 1867, said that to enf 
and good order the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, ‘Texas and 
were divided into five military districts. To the command 

_trict an officer of the Army was to be assigned. — 


Provisions were made for elections in these ten states of conventio 
constitutions. All male citizens twenty-one years old and upward of wh: 
race, color or previous condition, resident in the state one year, previous. 
tion, except such as were disfranchised for participation in the re 
felony had the right to vote for delegates to these conventions. 
lated that these state. constitutions must provide for universal 
to be ratified by popular vote and approved by Congress. — 

Each of these states, through their legislatures must also ad 
teenth Amendment. — . : 


The Freedmen Exercise 


During the year 1867 the freedmen generally exercised t 
suffrage in the South. On F ebruary 25, 1866, they exercis 
‘in the District of Columbia. In February, 1867 the legisla 


of reconstruction Negroes took part as voters and as candi 
election of delegates to the constitutional convention. — 


Members of 1867-1868 Constitutional Conventions. _ 
Whites Negroes. = 


Alabania. 2 ae 83 17 Mississippi____________ 
Arkansas__.¥2 22. _ 68 7 North Carolina________ 
Blonidaces == Sa Para 29 U7. South Carolina________ 
Georgian She sae 133 33 Pexagussset cps ne ey 
Louisiana___________ 5 41 Virginia bi 


Negro Suffrage, 1865 to 1870. 


1865—Connecticut, Wisconsin and Minnesota decided against 

1866—Congress established Negro suffrage in all territories. 
kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas voted against it. 

1867—Kansas, Minnesota and Ohio refused to grant suffrage { 


1868—Michigan and New York votes against Negro suffrage. I 
nesota extended the suffrage 


— 
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’ Legislatures 
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__ There were Negro members of the North Carolina Legislature to 1899, and of the Virginia 
d eu to 1891 as follows: : 


“NORTH CAROLINA - ; VIRGINIA 
Sens. Reps. eS Sens. Reps. 
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NEGRO SUFFRAGE FROM 1870- 1890. 


& The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution was ratified March 
1870. (See under Civil Rights the Fifteenth Amendment.) 


After the Fifteenth Amendment was ratified California, Colorado, 
OF cacatieut Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
‘gan, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon and Pennsylvania still restricted 
e suffrage to white persons. 

¢ In order to make the provision of the Fifteenth Amendment effective 
Congress on May 31, 1870, passed an act, the first section of which de- 
clares: 


“All citizens of the United States who are or shall be otherwise qualified by, 
law to vote at any election by the people in any State, territory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, municipality, or other territorial ‘division, 
shall be entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections without distinction 
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of race, color, or previous spnditin of servitide any onctiiiene law, custo! 
usage, or regulation i in any State, territory, or 22 or under its Suton to th 2 
contrary notwithstanding.” Fee 
4 
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NEGRO SUFFRAGE FROM 1890-1915. Lees 


Beginning with 1890, Southern States have by the adoption of con- 
stitutional amendment sought to restrict Negro suffrage. an 
Southern States Whose Laws Restrict the Suffrage.—Suffrag 
amendments have been adopted by the Southern States in the followin 
order: Mississippi, 1890; South Carolina, 1895; Louisiana, 1898; Nor 
Carolina, 1900; Alabama, rgor; Virginia, 1901; Georgia, 1908; and Okl 
homa, Igto.. 
The substance of the laws restricting suffrage is that the prospective vote 
must have paid his full taxes and then, in order to register, must own a certail 
amount. of property, or must be able to pass an educational test or must come 
under the grandfather clause. 
Tax Test.—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Can Cc 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia require the payment of poll taxe 
as a prerequisite to voting. In Georgia all taxes legally required since 187 
must be paid six months before the election. 
Property Test.—The property requirement in Alabama is forty acres of lanc E 
in the State or real or personal property worth three hundred dollars ($300) 01 
which the taxes for the preceding year have been paid. 
In Georgia it is forty acres of land in the State or five hundred dollars ($500 
worth of property in the State. 
The Louisiana requirement is three hundred dollars ($300) worth of property 
and payment of personal taxes. = 
South Carolina prescribes three hundred ($300) worth of Drop on whic 
taxes for the preceding year have been paid. . 
Mississippi, North Carolina and Virginia have no property test. 


Educational Test.---Alabama requires that the applicant, ones 
physically disabled, must be able to read and write the Co 
of the United States in English. 

In Georgia he must, unless physically disabled: be able to read ani 
write the Constitution of the United States in English; or if physicall 
disabled from reading and writing, to “understand and give a reasonabl: 
interpretation” of the Constitution of the United States or of Georgia, 
when read to him. 

Louisiana requires that the applicant must be able to read and write and must 
make an application for registration in his own handwriting. 
In Mississippi he must be able to understand or pee eis ia interpret any part ‘ a . 
of the Constitution -of the State. ; 
In North Carolina the requirement is the ability to read and write-the State 

Constitution in English. 

The Constitution of Oklahoma says the applicant “must be able to. read and 
write any section of the Constitution of the State.” 

South Carolina requires ability to read and write the Constitution. as 
. Virginia requires that the applicant must make out his application in ‘Ris. own 
handwriting and prepare and deposit his ballot without aid. 


Grandfather Clause.—The Grandfather Clause permits a person 
who was not able to satisfy either the educational or property tests to. 
continue a voter for life if he was a voter in 1867 (or in Oklahoma in 
1866) or is an old soldier or the lineal descendent of such voter or soldier ES 
provided, except in Oklahoma, he registered prior to a fixed date. , 


The expiration of the date when such persons could register was in South Caro- 
lina, January 1, 1898; Louisiana, September 1, 1898; Alabama, December 20 
1902; Virginia, December 31, 1903; North Carolina, December J, ‘1908; Georgia, sae 
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January 1, 1915. The Oklahoma Grandfather Clause intended to be permanent, 
provided that: _ ; aay 

__ No person who was on January 1, 1866, or at any time prior thereto, entitled 
_ to vote under any form of Government, or who at that time resided in some 
foreign nation, and no lineal descendant of such person, shall be denied the right 


a _ tion. The Supreme Court of the United States, June 21, 1915, declared the 
_ Grandfather Clause invalid. Mississippiwhad no Grandfather Clause. 


Understanding and Character Clauses.—Only two States, 
_ Georgia and Mississippi, have permanent understanding and character 
_ Clauses. Although in Georgia a person may have neither property nor 
education he may be permitted to register if he is of good character and 
understands the duties and obligation of citizenship under a republican 
form of government. 


___ The Mississippi law permits one who cannot read to register if he can under- 
_ stand and reasonably interpret the Constitution when read to him. 
In Alabama, South Carolina and Virginia the Understanding clause is a part 
a the Grandfather sections and became inoperative with the “Grandfather 
auses.”’ ok oar 


LEGAL DEFINITION OF A NEGRO. 


_ The statutes of Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
_ Tennessee, and Texas state that a person of color is one who is descended 
_ from a Negro to the third generation inclusive though one ancestor in 
a each generation may have been white. © 


According to the law of Alabama one is a person of color who has had any 
_ Negro blood in his ancestry in five generations. In Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Oregon one is not legally a person of color who has less than one-fourth Negro 
blood. In Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Missouri and South Carolina a person of ' 
color is one who has s much as one-eighth Negro blood. The Constitution of 
~.. Oklahoma provides: 
“Whenever in this Constitution and laws of this State the word or words — 
‘colored’ or ‘colored race’ or ‘Negro’ or ‘Negro race’ are used, the same shall be 
_ construed te mean or to apply to all persons of African descent. The term ‘white’ 
~ shall include al! other persons.’ 
In Arkansas, and Virginia persons of color include all who have a visible an 
ae distinct admixture of African blood. The other States have no statutes defining 
Negro. : 


MISCEGENATION. 


Miscegenation is the amalgamation, or mixing of racial stocks. This 
may take place in wedlock or out. Twenty-nine States have laws which 
make intermarriage between the races illegal. 
In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
_ Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
_ Texas, together with the Northern States of Colorado, Indiana, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, marriages of whites is denied with Negroes. 
In Arizona, California, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Utah, and Oregon, | 
marriage with Mongolians also is prohibited. North Carolina prohibits 
marriage with Negro and Crotoan Indian blood, and Nevada with persons of 
the Ethiopian Malay, Mongolian or American Indian races. ; Sia f 
The general rule with reference to intermarriages between races is this: “If 
the applicant for a marriage license had even only one great-grand parent who 
was.a full-blooded Negro he may not receive a license; but if that great-grand- 
parent were a mulatto and in all later generations mating took place (illegally, of 
course) with a white person, then the person in question is legally white and may 
marry a white person. Otherwise stated, the descendant of a Negro to the third 
_ generation inclusive, though one ancestor in each generation were pure white, is 
excluded; or persons having one-eighth or more of Negro blood are excluded from 


to register and vote because of his inability to so read and write such Constitu- 
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marrying a white person. 


Negro blood becomes legally white.’’ 
LIMITS TO MARRIAGES BETWEEN RACES 











FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES 





Alabama. --——~- White persons and Negroes or de- 
scendant of a Negro to 3rd genera- 
tion, inclusive, though one ancestor 
in each generation be white. Con- 
stitution forbids marriage of white 
person with Negro or descendant of 
Negro. 

Arizona= ==. Ss Persons of Caucasian blood ‘or their 
descendants with Negroes Mongol- 
ians or their descendants 

















Arkansas- — ~~ -- peer: a white and a Negro or mu-|Void__--_-------- 
jatto 
California __-~- White person with Negro, mulatto,|Void. No license to 
: or Mongolian. : be issued. 





In Nebraska and Virginia, the limit is set at one 
fourth or more of Negro blood. The State of Georgia sets no limit, but declare 
‘marriages between white persons and persons of African descent is forever pro 
hibited; such marriages are null and void.’ Louisiana forbids the marriage of 
whites to ‘persons of color.’ In Jamaica, too, a person with less than one- 


STATUS OF MAXIMUM 
MARRIAGE PENALTY 


Imprisonment. 2 to 7 
years for each party 









eighth 

























Wolorado ma White person with Negro or mulatto Fine $500 orimpris- 
‘ except in portion of State, derived onment for 2 years 
from Mexico Reks 
Delaware-_ -_---- White person with Negro or mulatto} ‘“‘Unlawful’_-_----- Fine $100 or impris- © 
(as enrolled ) onment for 31 days. 
Mioridas 22222 2= White with a Negro (1-8 or more Ne | Null and Void .__ -_ Imprisonment 10 yrs 
fi ero blood.) Constitution specifies : or fine $1000, © = 


persons of Negro descent to fourth 
generation inclusive. 
Georgia_--_--- White persons with persons of Afri- 
- can descent. 















ment 3 mos. 











Indiana. 22-522 White person with person having 1-8} Void__.---------- mprisonment 10 yrs. 
Negro blood. and fine $100. . — 

Kentucky -_--- White person with Negro or mulatto|Prohibited and void|Fine $500. 

Louisiana _~-._ White person and person of color}|Prohibited null and Imprisonment 1 year 


Courts have held that marriage of |void. Concubinage 
white person with Negro or mulatto|between white and 
can never be valid. Negro is a felony 

Maryland _-_--_- White person and Negro or descend- 
ant of a Negro to 3rd generation in- 
clusive. ‘‘Infamous crime.”’ 











Mississippi _ _..| White person and Negro or mulatto,|Unlawful and -void}Fine $500 and im- 
or one who has 1-8 or more of Negro prisonment 10 yrs. 


blood. White person and Mongolian 
or person having 1-8 or more of Mon- 
golian blood Constitution limits Ne- 
gro in same way. 


- Missouri ____-- White person, Negro or Mongolian|Prohibited and void Sal aa 
§ 





Montana___ ~~ - White person and Negro (or in part}/Null and voi d_____ For solemnizing fine 
of $500 and impris- — 
onment 1 month in 


Negro) or Chinese or Japanese. Such 
marriages made elsewhere are null 














and void in this State county jail. 
Nebraska. -____ White person and one having 1-4 or|‘Absolutely void.” 

more of Negro blood. j 
Nevada-_----_-- White person with one of Ethiopian,|Gross misdemeanor |Imprisonment 2 yrs. 


Malay, Mongolian, or American In- 
dian races. 





Forever prohibited,| For officiating, fine, => 
null and void. imprisonment 6 mos, A 
= and work in chain- z 
gang 12 mos. 
liGlet oR aaa White persons with Negro or mulatto} Illegal ana void___|For solemnizing, fine 
~ $300 and imprison-_ 


Forever prohibited |limprisonment 10 yrs a 
and void. y Minister fined $100. ~ ‘ 















- MISCEGENATION 
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ak STATUS OF MAXIMUM 
FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES MARRIAGE PENALTY 





White and Negro or Indian (or of |Prohibited and void 
such descent to the 3rd generation] if so declared by 
inclusive.) Crotoan Indian and Ne-| court. 
gro (or of Negro descent to 3d gener-| — 
ation inclusive.) Constitution makes 
same prohibited for Negro. 

(a) White and Negro (defined as per- 
Son having 1-8 or more of Negro 
biood.) 

(b) Unlawful for such to live in adul- 
tery or fornication together or to live 

n same room. 


~ North Carolina 







“Unlawful” 








<n ee 
(a) Fine $2000 im- 
prisonment 10 yrs. 
Same for issuing li- 
cense or soleminizing 
(b) Fine $500 and 
imprisonment 1 yr. 

















Any person of African descent with 
any person not of African descent. 








White person and Negro or Mongo- 
lian, or any other personhaving 1-4 
Negro or Mongolian blood. (The 
criminal law includes also Chinese 
and Kanaka declares such marriage 
void and provides penalty of impris- 
onment 3 mos to lyr. For aiding or 
issuing license the penalty is the same 
plus a fine of $100 to $1000. 





Fine $500 and im- 
prisionment 1 yr. 





Fine $1000 or im- 
prisonment 1 year 





- South Carolina_|White to Indian, Negro, or mulatto|Unlawful and void. 
ee or person having 1-8 or more of Ne- 

_ igro blood. Constitution limits Ne- 
gro in the same way. 





Fine $500 and im- 
prisonment 1 year. 





White with person of African race.‘|‘Null and void 
(Illicit cohabitation between such|from the beginning. 
persons is felony) (To issue license 
for such marriage is a misdemeanor.) 
White with Negro or descendant of 
Negro to 3rd generation inclusive. 
Living together as man and wife pro- 
hibited. Constitution sets same limit 


South Dakota-_- 









"Fine $1000 and im- 
prisonment 10 years. 





Imprisonment 5 yrs. 





Persons of European blood or their|Null and void 
descendants with persons of Afri 







Negro with one parent white to third 
generation. Reservation that the per- 
son knowingly marries such person of 
different race. 


Imprisonment 5 yrs. 











White with person having any ad- 
mixture of Negro blood. . 


Imprisonment 5 yrs. 
Official solemnizing 
fine $200, of which 
informer gets half. 





West Virginia__|White person with Negro 








Imprisonment 1 yr 
Fine $100. Solemn- 
izing fine $200. 








-@ white person is valid. 


OFFICE HOLDING. 
Former Members Of Congress. 


SENATORS. 


~ Born free at Fayetteville, North Carolina, September 1, 


NOTE: The Statutes of Michigan expressly declare that the marriage of a Negro with 


Hiram R. Revels.—First Negro United States Senator, 1870-1871. 


1822. 


In 1847 he graduated from Knox-College, Galesburg, Illinois. He became 

a preacher and lecturer. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was serving as 

-pastor of a Methodist Church in Baltimore. He assisted in raising the first 

colored regiment organized in Maryland. He afterwards organized a colored 

regiment in Missouri. He finally settled at. Natchez, Mississippi. In January 

- 1870, he was chosen United States Senator for that State and on February 25th, 
_ took his seat in Congress. 
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Blanche K. Bruce.—United States Senator from Mississippi, 
1875 to 1881. Born a slave March, 1841 in Prince Edward County, 
Virginia; died in Washington, D. C., March 17, 1898. a: 
He was educated with his master’s son. After freedom came, he taught school - 
for some time in Missouri and also studied for a short time at Oberlin. In 1869 — 
he came to Mississippi and became a planter. He entered politics, held a num- 
ber of offices, including that of sheriff and superintendent of schools. Finally — 
elected to the United States Senate. In 1881 he was appointed Register of the 
United States Treasury. 








REPRESENTATIVES. 
Name— a State— i 2 Length of Service— 
@ain; Richard: HU 22 Se Ses South Carolinas 2 Sse] 43rd and 45th Congress—4 yrs. 
Cheatham, Hi. Posie sss North Carolina__.------- 51st and 52nd Congress—4 yrs. 
Delarge, Robert O __----- South Carolina =~... <= 42nd Congress—2 yrs. : 
- Biliott, Robert B __------ South’ Carolina: == 222 e=== 42nd Congress—2 yrs, 
Haralson, Jeremiah_ —~.---- Alabamac 232 Sea Se 44th Congress—2 yrs. 
Hyman, Johns os 202-25 North Carolina__-------- 44th Congress—2 yrs. 
Langston, John M _-~----- AP Ses eee eee 5ist Congress—2 yrs. 
Long, Jefferson ____------ Géorgia--s2 32 3 Se eee 41st Congress—2yrs. = 
Lynch; John Ris 3-222 S.- Miuississippic S22 as ese = 43rd, 44thand 47th Congress—6 yrs. 
Menardi:J. Hees. See Lotisiana. <2: Santee 40th Congress—1 yr. ma. 
Miller, Thomas H_-_----- South Carolina ___------- 51st Congress—2 yrs. : : 
Murray, George W_-----=- South Carolina _----- __58rd and 54 Congress—4 yrs. 
Nash, Charles: H.2- 2-22. DLowisiana sus ses __44th Congress—2 yrs. 4 
O’Harra, James E__--.--- North Carolina_ _.48th and 49th Congress—4 yrs. 
Rainey, Joseph H_- -South Carolina_ _-41st to 45th Congress—10 yrs. 
Ransier, A. J_---- _South Carolina_--------- 43rd Congress—2 years 
Rapier, James T.- -2 Alabama su: 6-2 er 43rd Congress—2 years = . 
Smalls, Robert. .:-----+=- South Carolina’ :—22 2=—-=— 44th, 45th and 47th Congress—6 yrs. ~ 
Turner, Benj. S__-------- Alabama__~------ eee 42nd Congress—2 yrs. 
Walls; Josiah T= = ===-25 Hloridaz=. =o sees ee 42nd and 43rd Congress—4 yrs. 
White, George H___------ North Carolina __-------- 55th and 56th Congress—4 yrs. 


FIRST NEGRO MEMBERS OF A STATE LEGISLATURE. . 


- Edward G. Walker and Charles L. Mitchell who were elected in 1866 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives from Boston were the first Ne- — 
groes in the history of the race to sit in the legislature of any State in the Union. | 

Ebenezer Don Carlos Bassett.—Minister resident and consul general to 
Haiti, 1869-1877. First Negro to be given an appointment by the United States 
government. He was born of Indian and mulatto parentage at Litchfield, — 
Connecticut, October 16, 1833, and died in Philadelphia, November 13. 1908. 
He was educated at the High School, Birmingham, Connecticut, tie Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Massachusetts and the Connecticut State Normal School. 
He was principal of a public school in New Haven, Connecticut, 1853-1855. — 
During this time he was a student at Yale College. In 1857 he became principal _ 
of the colored high school in Philadelphia and attended the University of Penn- — 
sylvania, 1857-1858. He remained at the head of the High School until he re- 
ceived his appointment as minister to Haiti. ei ae 


” 
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COLORED PERSONS HOLDING FEDERAL OFFICES. 


Robert H. Terrell, Judge Municipal Court, Washington, District of Columbia. a 
Perry W. Howard, Mississippi, Assistant Attorney General of the United States. : ; 
Walter L. Cohen, Louisiana, Collector of Customs, New Orleans. a= 

ms Charles W. Anderson, New York, Collector Internal Revenue,.Third District of New 
ork City. ; ’ Niet 
Arthur G. Froe, West Virginia, Recorder of Deeds, District of Columbia. ee j ae 
W. S. Scarborough, Ohio Specialist, Department of Agriculture. = 


¥ 
Sls 


/ COLORED PERSONS IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVIOE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. a. 
DIPLOMATIO. ae 


Solomon P. Hood, Minister Resident and Consul General at Monrovia, Liberia. 
CONSULAR. 


' Name, Position and Address. g ie 
William J. Yerby, Consul at Dakar, West Africa. Z o 
James G. Carter, Counsul at Tamatave, Madagascar. ; Wes 
William H. Hunt, Consul at St. Etienne, France. are, 5 
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_ NEGRO DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES AT THE 1924 REPUBLICAN 
Bean ietate Sosa ' NATIONAL CONVENTION.* : 
FLORIDA—S. D. McGill, delegate Fourth district, Jacksonville. 
_ . GHORGIA—Delegates-at-large, Henry Lincoln Johnson, Atlanta; Benjamin J. Davis; 
Atlanta; Alternates-at-large, First district, delegate, Walter S. Scott, Savannah; Second 
- district delegate, J. H. Watson, Albany; Fourth district, delegate, B. F. Lovejoy, Greenville, 
Fifth district, delegate, L. M. Hill, Atlanta; Sixth district, delegate, T. K. Persely, Macon 
- Kighth district, delegate, W. H. Harris, Athens; Tenth district, delegate, John F. Thompson 


ugusta; Eleventh district, delegate, H. W. Brinkins, Woodbine; Twelfth district, delegate, 
H.A. Hunt, Fort Valley. 
 ILLINOIS—Alternate-at-large; First district delegate, Louis B. Anderson. 
INDIAN A— Delegate-at-large, C. R. Richardson, Richmond. 
KENTUCKY—Delegate, Dr. G. F. David, Lexington. Z 
_ LOUISIANA—Delegates-at-large, Walter L. Cohen and B. V. Baranco of New Orleans. 
and Baton Rouge; aiternates-at-large, First district, delegate, S. W. Green, New Orleans; 
Second district, delegate, Ernest Duconge, New Orleans; Fourth district, delegate, Charles 
-M. Roberson, Shreveport; Sixth district, delegate, J. H. Lowery, Donaldsonville. 
 MARYLAND—Delegate-at-large, William L. Fitzgerald, Baltimore. : : 
ES MISSOURI—Hleventh district, delegate, A. E. Maione, St. Louis; Twelfth district, dele- 
gate, R. 8. Scott, St. Louis... | : 
- _ MISSISSIPPI—Delegates-at-large, Perry W. Howard, Jackson; Dr. S. D. Redmond, 
Jackson; alternates-at-large, Second district, delegate, E. H. McKissack, Holly Springs; 
Third district, delegate, E. P. Booze, Mound Bayou; Fourth district, W. W. Phillips (one- 
~ half vote), Kosciusko; Highth district, delegate, W. L. Mhoon, Jackson. 
- NEW JERSEY—Delegate-at-large, Dr. George E. Cannon, Jersey City. 
NEW YORK—Twenty first dis trict, delegate, the Rev. James W. Brown, New York City 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Delegaie-at-large, J. H. Goodwin, Columbia; W. L. Dixon, Barn- 
well; alternates-at-large, Third district, delegate, R. Red Tolbert, Jr., Abbeville; Sixth dis- 
_. trict, delegate, William Howard, Darlington. : ee ; 
: — TENNESSEH—Delegate-atlarge, Robert R. Church, Memphis; Tenth district, dele- 
gates, Wayman Wilkerson, Memphis; G. T. Taylor, Memphis. 
TAX AS—Highth district, delegate, C. F. Richardson, Houston. 5 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA-—Delegate-at-large, Thomas L. Jones, Washington. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


It is estimated that there was an average of thirty-five Negroes 
in each white regiment in the, Revolutionary War. According to an 
oficial report there were in the army under General Washington’s im- 
mediate command on the 24th of August, 1778, seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five Negroes. This does not appear to include the Negro troops 
furnished by Connecticut, New York, New Hampshire, and Rhodelsland 
‘here were altogether about 3,c00 Negro soldiers employed by the Amer- 
-icans. : : 
Aik Negro soldiers have served with distinction in every war that the United 
States has waged. Free Negroes and slaves were employed on both sides in 
the Revolutionary War. They were found in all branches of the patriot army. 
_ They generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers. A Hessian 
officer under date of October 3, 1773, wrote ““The Negro can take the field irfstead 
of his master and therefore no regiment is to be seen in which there are not Ne- 
groes in abundance.” Re eae 
Some of the; most heroicideeds ofgthe ,Warjof ¢Independence were 
performed by the black_men. — The first.martyr in the Boston massacre, 
March 5, 1770, was the Negro, Crispus Attucks. Samuel Lawrence, a 
prominent white citizen of Groton, Massachusetts, led a company of 
Negroes at the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was the Negro, Peter Salem, 
who at the Battle of Bunker Hill fired the shot that mortally wounded 
Major Pitcairn. Solomon Poor, another Negro, so distinguished himself 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn up by some of the 
principal officers to secure him recognition by the Massachusetts Colony. 
At the fight at Brandywine, Beach Sampson, a giant Negro, armed 
‘with a scythe swept his way through the British works. See Poem in 
















ie ess a ea 
*For list of Negro delegates to 1920 Convention, see 1921-22Year Book p. 183, and for 
41912 aud 1916 Conventions, 1918-19 Year Book, pp. 208-10. 
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Skinner’s “Myths Of Our Own Land.” ‘The Black Legion, organized 
in 1779 in St. Domingo by Count D’Estaing, consisted of 800 young 
freedmen, blacks and mulattoes. At the seige of Savannah on the 9th 
of October, 1779, this legion by covering the retreat and repulsing the 
charge of the British, saved the defeated American and French army 


from annihiliation. t am 

Only a small number of Negroes were allowed to serve in the patriot army of — 

the Southern colonies. Toward the close of the struggle however, there was 

a growing sentiment among these colonies to use a large number of Negro troops. — 

In 1780, Col. John Laurens, of South Carolina, seconded by General Lincoln, — 

urged that State to raise black troops. In 1782, General Greene proposed to — 

the governor of South Carolina a plan for raising black regiments. Negroes — 

were also employed in the British army during the Revolutionary War. This — 

fact helped to gain them admittance into the patriot army. It is estimated 

that 30,000 slaves were carried off by the British troops and used in pioneer — 
work and in building fortifications. ; . 

In 1775, Lord Dunmore, the royal governor of Virginia, issued a — 

proclamation offering freedom to all Negroes and indentured white serv- 

ants who might enlist in the British army. In 1776, the British formed _ 

a regiment of 800 Negroes on Staten Island. In 1782, a Mr. J. Cruden, | 

of Charleston, wrote a letter to Lord Dunmore, proposing that 10,000 — 

black troops be raised in the province of South Carolina. ie 


Lord Dunmore wrote to Gen. Clinton approving this scheme and declared — 
his perfect willingness “to hazard his reputation and person in the execution é 
of the measure.’? Letters containing the proposal were also sent by Lord Dun- 


more to London. Before they reached there, however, peace negotiations be- 
gan. It appears that it was the intention of the highest British and. American 
military authorities to begin a general policy of arming the Negro slaves and — 
employing them as soldiers. The closing of the war, alone, prevented this policy - 
from being carried into effect. : ; i 

REFERENCES: Nell, Colored Patriots of the Revolution; Livermore, Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers, Part II;-) Wil- 
liams, History of the Negro Race in America, Vol. 1, Chapter XXVI-XXVII; Washington. 
The Story of the Negro, Vol. 1, Chapter XV._ Rider, An Historical Inquiry Concerning _ 
ie Attempt to Raise a Regiment of Slaves by Rhode Island During the War of the Revo- sk 
ution. : 
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IN THE WAR OF 1812. ao 


Commodore Perry spoke highly of the bravery and good conduct 4 
of the many Negroes who were under his command at the battle of Lake — 
Erie.e He said: ‘“‘they seemed to be absolutely insensible of danger.” 4 
The legislature of New York, October, 24, 1814, authorized the raising ze 
of two regiments of men of color. As a result, 2,000 black men were — 
enlisted and sent forward to the army at Sackett’s Harbor. ‘Iwo battal- — 
ions composed of 500 Negroes distinguished themselves at the battle of : 
New Orleans. ‘Three months before the battle, General Andrew Jack- 


son issued a proclamation ‘“Io the Free Colored Inhabitants of Louisi- — 


d 


ana. 
As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to defend our most inestimable 
blessing. As Americans, your country looks with confidence to her adopted 
children for a valorous support, as a faithful return for the advantages enjoyed 
under her mild and equitable government. As fathers, husbands, and brothers 
you are summoned to rally around the standard of the Eagle, to defend all which 
is dear in existence. : q 
_ To every noble-hearted generous freeman of colour volunteering to se dur- 
ing the present contest with Great Britain, and no longer, fies TT be So 
the same bounty, in money and lands now received by the white soldiers of — 
the United States, viz: One Hundred and Twenty-four Dollars in money, and — 
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_ one hundred and sixty acres of land. The non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates will also be entitled to the same monthly pay, and daily rations, and clothes 
furnished to any American soldier. 
On the eve of the battle, General Jackson reviewed the white and 
colored troops and had read to them his famous address. To the colored 
troops he said: 
“To the Men of Colour.—Soldiers! From theshores of Mobile I collected you 
_ to arms,—lI invited you to share in the perils and to divide the glory of your 
white countrymen. I expected much from you; for I was not uninformed of 
those qualities which must render you so formidable to an invading foe. I 
knew that you could endure hunger and thirst and all the hardships of war. I 
knew that you loved the land of your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you 
had to defend all that is most dear to man. But you surpassed my hopes. I 
_ have found in you, united to these qualities, that noble enthusiasm which im- 
pels to great deeds. 
“Soldiers! The President of the United States shall be informed of your 
conduct on the present occasion; and the voice of the Representatives of the 
_ American nation shall applaud your valor, as your General now praises your 
ardor. The enemy is near. His sails cover the lakes.”’ 


REFERENCES: Livermore, Opinions of the Founders of the Republic on Negroes 
as Slaves, as Citizens, and As Soldiers, Appendix A. C.and D.; Williams, Histroy of the 
Negro Race in America, Vol. II, Chapter II; Washington, The Story of the Negro, Vol. 


_ 1, Chapter XV. 
/ : THE CIVIL WAR. 


Something like 178,975 Negro soldiers were employed in the Civil 
War. These made up 161 regiments, of which 141 were infantry, seven 
were calvary, twelve were heavy artillery, and one light artillery. 

The first colored regiments to be organized were the First South 
Carolina, in which the first enlistments were made May 9, 1862; the 
‘First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, 1862; the Fifty-fourth 
- Massachusetts, February 9, 1863; the Second Carolina Volunteers, Feb-. 
ruary 23, 1863. 
= NEGRO VOLUNTEER TROOPS BY STATES. 
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COUPN a ae = eee ea Sane SiO Lexese a are eae ee 47 
NG OUeSia Ma ee ers ek ee es eke DAE OGD Var Pilate eo et ea Meee ea Sees) 


‘There were also 5,896 Negro soldiers enlisted at large or whose 
credits are not specifically expressed by the records.”’ 


The Negro troops were engaged in many of the bloodiest battles of the war. 
- The engagements in which they particularly distinguished themselves were the 
- pattle of Milliken’s Bend, on the Mississippi, near Vicksburg, July 6, 1863; the 
assault on Port Hudson (near Baton Rouge, La.), May 27, 1863; the assault 
on Fort Wagner, a defense of Charleston, S. C., July 18, 1863; the assault on 
Petersburg, Va., June 15, 16, and July 30, 1864, and at the battle of Nashville, 
Tenn., December 15 and 16, 1864. 
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NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

The use of slaves as soldiers with the reward of freedom to those 
who survived, was strongly advocated at different times by members” 
of the Confederacy during the Civil War. Slaves were employed as 
laborers on the fortifications in all parts of the Confederacy. Both 
slaves and free Negroes offered their services. A considerable number — 
of the latter enrolled themselves. ; = See 


Tae Cadrleston Mercury for January 3, 1861 announced that 150 able bodie 
free colored men of Charleston had offered their services gratuitously to tl 
Governor to hasten forward the important work of throwing up defences alon; 
the coast. In Lynchburg and Petersburg, Virginia in April 1861 free Negroe: 
enrolled for the purpose of offering their services to the Governor for the defence 
of the State. ee 


“ATTENTION, VOLUNTEERS: - Resolved by the Committee of Safety, that C. D 
loach, D. R. Cook, and William B. Greenlaw be authorized to organize a volunteer com: 
pany composed of our patriotic freedom of color, of the city of Memphis, for the service 
our common defence. All who have not enrolled their names will call at the office of W. 


B. Greenlaw & Co. - E = 
Se cca “F. W. FORSYTHE, Secretary. 


In June 1861, the Legislature of Tennessee passed an act authorizin: 
the Governor to receive into military service free persons of color be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and fifty. Pay and rations were assigned — 
them November 23, 1861, there was a review in New Orleans of 28,000 
Confederate troops. Among these was one regiment composed of 1,40 
free colored men. On the oth of February, 1862, there was anothe 
grand review of Confederate troops in New Orleans. ‘The Picayune con 






5S: on 


tained the following paragraph concerning this review: 


““We must also pay a deserved compliment to the companies of free ‘colored — 
men, all very well drilled, and comfortably uniformed. Most of these com- 


panies, quite unaided by the administration, have supplied themselves with arms — 

without regard to cost or trouble. One of these companies, commanded bye 
the well-known veteran, Captain Jordan, was presented, a little before the parade, — 
with a fine war-flag of the new style. This interesting ceremony took place — 


at Mr. Cuching’s store, on Camp, near Common Street. The presentation was 






made by Mr. Bigney, and Jordan made, on this occasion, one of his most felic’ 
tous speeches.” . ee 
Mulattoes were made free by the treaty with France in 1803 were en- — 
listed in 1862 for the defense of that city. The next year, according to © 
Flemming, they received into the Confederate service as heavy artillery” 
man. + 





In February, 1864, the Confederate Congress passed an act making all male 
free Negroes (with certain exceptions) between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
liable to perform such duties in the army or in connection with the military 
defences of the country in the way of work upon the fortifications, or in govern- 3 
ment work, etc., as the Secretary of War might from time to time prescribe, _ 
and providing them rations, clothing and compensation. The Secretary of War e 
was also authorized to employ for similar duty 20,000 male Negro slaves. — 

In February, 1865, at a meeting held in the African Church in Richmond to ~ 
acquaint the people concerning the failure‘of the Peace Conference held at For- 
tress Monroe, Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, proposed that legis- _ 
lation by the States be immediately effected so that the slaves could be armed. ~ 
The next day a bill was presented in the House to give effect to Mr. Benjamin’s — 
suggestion, and providing for the volunteer enlistment of slaves for military 
service. A motion to reject was lost by ayes 21, nays 53; a motion to postpone 
the matter indefinitely was lost: another to refer it to the Military Committee 
was also lost, and the motion of the original mover for a select committee passed, 
A resolution had already been offered in the Senate instructing the Committee — 
on Military Affairs to report a bill with the least possible delay to take into 
the military service of the Confederate States, by volunteer enlistment wi 
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_ the consent of the owners, or ' ipti i 

‘soldiers. The resolution te erase oe pe Oe Nee 
_ Dr. A. T. Augusta.—October 2, 1863, was appointed surgeon of 
the Seventeenth Regiment U. S. Colored Volunteers. He is said to 
have been the first colored man commissioned in the medical depart- 
ment of the United States Army. 

__ Henry M. Turner.—Eminent Bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. First Negro Chaplain in the United States Army. 
Born February 1, 1833, near Newberry, South Carolina. Appointed 
Chaplain, 1863. Elected Bishop in 1880. Died May 8, 1915. 

- _ REFERENCES: Williams, History of the Negro Troops in The War of the Rebellion; 


Idem, History of the Negro Kace in America, Vol. If. Chapters XVIII—XX}; Wilson, His- 
; tory of the Black Phalanx; The Annual Cyclopedia, 1864, PP. 212-213; 1865, pp. 191-192. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS IN REGULAR ARMY. 


a : z July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that Negro regiments should 
be a part of the regular army. Under this act the Ninth and Tenth 
Calvary and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first 
egiments of Iniantry were organized, 
_ March 3, 1869, a consolidation act, was passed, and the Thirty-eighth and 
_ Forty-first were re-organized as the ‘I'wenty-fourth Regiment of infantry; the 
_ Thirty-ninth and Fortieth were re-organized as the ‘I'wenty-fifth Regiment 
of Infantry. ‘I'hese regiments were stationed on the frontier and rendered val- 
-uable service in the military operations against the Indians, extending from 
_ Dakota to Mexico. The Ninth and Tenth Calvary won the reputation of being 
- the best Indian fighters on the frontier. 


IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898, the four Negro regi- 
ments were among the first troops ordered to the front. 

_ Negro soldiers took a more conspicuous part in the Spanish-American War 
than in any previous war waged by the United States. At the first battle in 

Cuba, Las Guasimas, the Terith Calvary distinguished itself by coming to the 
support of Colonel ‘theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. The ‘!'wenty- 
fifth Infantry took a prominent part in the Battle of kil Caney. The Ninth and 
Tenth Cavairy and twenty-fourth Infantry rendered heroic service in the 
-- famous battle of San Juan Hill. ; 


-. NEGRO VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS IN SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 





















- Colored Officers. P White and Colored Officers. 
<ttins _ @stand znd Lieutenants Colored.) 
‘Third, North Carolina _ .%th U.S. Volunteers, Inmunes. 

 Highth Hlinois, Army of Occupation 6th Virginia 

Ay at Santiago. ; 8th U. 8. Volunteers, Immunes 
- Ninth Battalion, Ohio E yth U.S. Volunteers, Immunes 
- Twenty-third, Kansas 10th U.S. Volunteers, [mmunes 


; : White Oiticers, Third Alabama : 
‘Indiana raised two companies of colored troops, which were attached to the Eighth Im- 
- munes and officially designated as Pirst Regiment Colored Companies A. and B. colored 
ee No one of the Negro volunteer regiments reached the front in time to take part in a battle. 
- The Highth Illinois formed part of the Army of Occupation, and distinguished itself in polic- 
ing | cleaning up Santiago. See. : 2 
iz Sitter the close of the Spanish-American War, two colored regiments, the Forty-eighth and - 
_Forty-ninth United States taTeutry wars Bee eee served in the Phihppine War. Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants colored. Other officers white. = i 
; : In igiz ‘the white Cavalry detachment on duty at the Military Academy at West Point 
was replaced by a Negro Cavairy detachment. It is called the United States Military 
.. Cavalry Detachment. It is used in teaching the cadets cavalry tactics. 


The Carrizal Incident. — 

é In 1916 the United States sent a punitive expedition under General 
Pershing into Mexico in pursuit of the Villa forces which had raided 

Columbus, New Mexico. Two Negro regiments, the 1oth Calvary and 

the 24th Infantry were a part of his expedition. On June 21, Troops C 
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and K of the roth Calvary were ambushed at Carrizal by some 700 Mexi- 

can soldiers. Although outnumbered almost ten to one, these black 
soldiers dismounted in the face of a withering machine gun fire, deployed 

charged the Mexicans and killed their commander. se 

This handful of men fought on until of the three officers commanding them, 

two were killed and one was badly wounded. Seventeen of the men were killed — 

and twenty-three were made prisoners. One of the many outstanding heroes — 

of this memorable engagement was Peter Bigstaff who fought to the last beside — 

his commander, Lieutenant Adair. John Temple Graves, of Atlanta, Georgia, 

the well known publicist in the course of a tribute to the Carrizal fighters, wrote: 

“The black trooper might have faltered and fled a dozen times,. saving his 

own life and leaving Adair to fight alone. »But it never seemed to occur to him. — 

He was comrade to the last blow. When Adair’s broken revolver fell from his — 

hand, the black trooper pressed another into it, and together shouting in de- _ 

fiance, they thinned the swooping circle of overwhelming odds before them. — 

“The black man fought in the deadly shamble side by side with the white 

man following always, fighting always as his Lieutenant fought. <i ee 

“And finally, when Adair literally shot to pieces, fell in his tracks, his last | 

command to his black trooper was to leave him and save his life. Even then — 

the heroic Negro paused in the midst of that Hell of carnage for a final service to — 

his officer. Bearing a charmed life, he had fought his way out. He saw that — 

Adair had fallen with his head in the water. With superb loyalty the black 

trooper turned and went back to the maelstrom of death, lifted the head of his 3 

superior, leaned him against a tree and left him there dead with dignity when iva 


was impossible to serve any more. : a 
“There is not a finer piece of soldierly devotion and heroic comradeship in 

the history of modern warfare than that of Henry Adair and the black troope 

who fought by him at Carrizal.” : 3 zi 


AMERICAN NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR. San 
From June 5, 1917 to September 12, 1918 there were 2,290,527 Ne- 


groes registered for service in the United States Army. Those examined — 


for service numbered 458,838.* . Baa 
The per cent of rejections of those examined was greater for white registrants | 

than for Negro registrants. Of those examined, 70.41 per cent of the whites — 
and. 74.60 per cent of the Negroes were accepted. The number of Negroes _ 
finally inducted into the service was 367,710. The number accepted for full 
military service was, 342,277. Of the total registrants, 26.84 per cent of th 
whites and 31.74 per cent of the Negroes were accepted for full military service 


? 











































Number Negro . 

" Soldiers Mobilized. ; : = 
There were in addition to the 342,277 secured through the selective draft, ‘th 

four regiments of the regular army, the 9th Cavalry, 10th Cavalry, 24th Infan 

try, 25th Infantry, and National Guard Units as follows: 8th Illinois, 15 New > 
York, 9th Ohio Battalion, lst Separate Battalion of the District of Columbia; — 

Co. L., 6th Massachusetts Infantry; First Separate Company of Connecticut 
National Guard; First Separate Company of Marvland National Guard; and — 
Company G. unattached of Tennessee National Guard. Including those in the 

a regular army and the National Guard Units the total number of Negro soldie1 
: mobilized for the World War was about 380,000. About 200,000 of these were 
sent to France. Some 42,000 of these were combat troops. Some 1,400 Negroes — 

were commissioned as officers in the United States Army during the World War. 

(For a list of these see 1918-19 Negro Year Book, pages 223-228.) ae 

PARTIAL LIST NEGRO ARMY UNITS IN FRANCE. 
92nd Division Combat Troops. 


1 nn ee ta : 
and 366th Infantry Regiments; 351st i ; i 

L3dtly thfaneey Brigade y Regiments ist Machine Gun Battalion. 
and 368t. antry Regiments; 35 i i 

lé7th Atiiong Brendes y Reg: S 1st Machine Gun Battalion. 





*(For list of colored and white registrants i : a aa 
Year Book pages 206-217.) gis ts and inductions by states, see 1918-1919 OBES 3 
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849th, 350th and 351st Artillery Regimonts. - 

_ 349th Machine Gun Battalion (92nd Division at Large.) 

_ 317th Trench Mortar Battalion. 7 
317th Engineers Regiment. 

317th Engineers Train. 

317th Ammunition Train. 

317th Supply Train. 

317th Trains Headquarters and Military Police 


-. 317th Sanitary Train, ¢ isi : i i 
erciance Conn ay rain, comprising 365th, 366th, 367th, 368th Field Hospital and Ambu- 


nies. 
a 325th Field Signal Corps; Radio (or wireless telegraphy, etc.) 
' Provisional 93rd Division, Combat Troops. 
ae d (BRIGADED WITH THE FRENCH.) 
_- 185th Infantry Brigade— ass 
ee 369th and 371th Infantry Regiments. 
- 186th Infantry Brigade— 

186th Infantry Brigade— 

371st and 372nd Infantry Regiments. 

Pioneer and Service Units. 


_ Pioneer Regiments of Infantry—numbered 811 to 815 (inclusive.) Many Depot Brig- 
_ ades, Service or Labor Battalions, Stevedore Regiments, Hospital and Ambulance Corps, 
_ Sanitary Trains, Supply Tzains, Etc. 


The Record Of 
The Negro 
In World War. 


o ~ The American Negroes made a magnificent record in the World 
War. ‘They were the one group in the Nation who were a 100 per cent 
loyal and were impervious to German propaganda. They were the one 
group which most willingly responded to the draft and furnished the 
largest proportionate number of draftees; 74.60 per cent of the Negroes 
examined were accepted and 69.71 per cent of the whites. 
ae Provost Marshal General Crowder, in his report for 1918, in speaking of the 
Negroes and the draft, quotes from a memorandum sent him by Mr. Emmett 
J. Scott, Special Assistant to the Secretary of War: “One of the brightest chap- 
ters in the whole historv of the war is the Negro’s eager acceptance of the draft 
and his splendid willingness to fight. His only resentment was due to the lim- 
ited extent to which he was allowed to join and participate in combatant or 
‘fighting’ units. The number of colored draftees accepted for military duty, 
and the comparatively small number of them claiming exemptions, as compared 
with the total number of white and coloured men called and drafted, present an 
interesting study and reflects much credit upon this racial group.’ 


The First Soldiers 

American Expeditionary Forces 

Decorated For Bravery 

Were Two Negroes. ; 


The Negro soldiers from the United States made a wonderful record 
mn the battle fields of France. They were the first of the American 
Expeditionary Forces to get into action. The first soldiers of the Ameri- 
ean Army to be decorated for bravery, in France were two Negroes, 
Henry Johnson and Needham Roberts, members of the 369th Infantry 
which was formerly the 15th New York National Guard Regiment. 
On the night of May 15, 1918, these two men, while on sentry duty were at- 
tacked by a raiding party of some twenty or more Germans. “The names of 
~ these two men will stand out forever in the roll of honor of their race.’”’ Battling 
in the blackness of night with their rifles, hand granades and a bolo knife, wholly 
_ deprived of the assistance of their comrades, they put to flight an enemy assault- 
ing party of at least twenty-four strong. For this act of bravery, Johnson and 
Roberts received medals of honor. 
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Other Citations For : ibe ees fee em 
Individual Gallantry nee = ; Se Ee oe 
In Action. is Sempeee 


The following are only examples of the many individual feats of bravery 
American Negro soldiers for which there were citations:* — Slemaneee 

“Private Tom Rivers, Company G. 366th Infantry, for extraordinary herols: 
in action near the Bois Delaviorette, although gassed, volunteered and carried 
important messages through heavy barrage to the support companies. 
refused first aid until his company was relieved.”’ ae 


Second Lieutenant Nathan O. Goodloe, of the 368th Machine Gun Company, comm 
for excellent work and meritorious conduct. During the operations in the Forest - 
gonne, Lieut. Goodloe was attached to the 3rd Battalion. During the course 
action it became necessary to reorganize tha battalion and withdra 
ary position. He carried out the movement under a continual 
enemy. Se Martin said: ‘‘Lieuv. Goodloe’s calm courage set 
confidence in his men. ; : oars 

“With the approbation of the Commander in-cnief of the American Expeditionary 
in France, the Marshal of France, Commander-in-chief of the French Armies of the 
cites in the order of the division: Private Mack Waison, Headquarters Company 3r 
falion, of the 372nd Regular Infantry. Not_ being useful as a telephonist a 
requested the battalion commander to allow him to take part in the attack, 
wave, and displayed the greatest intrepidity during the assault of the trenches, so 
the Bussy Farm, September 28, 1918. This order was signed by Marshal Petain >m- 
mander-in-chief of the French Armies of the East, at the general headquarters on January 
13, 1919. : : aoe ae 

“private Reuben Burrell, machine gun company 371st Infantry. For extraordinary 
heroism in action in the Champagne sector, France, September 31, 1918. Private Burrell « 
althoughly painfully wounded in the knee, refused to be evacuated, stating that if he 
to the rear there would not be enough left for his group to function. . ite E 

“Private Ellison Moses, Company C, 371st Infantry, for extraordinary heroism in au 
near Arduil, France, September 31, 1918. After his company had been forced to withdr: 
from an advanced position, under severe machine gun and artillery fire, this soldier w 
forward and rescued wounded soldiers, working persistently until all of them had be 
carried to shelter: pax Poses 

Private Tillman Webster 371st Infantry. For extraordinary heroism in action near 
Ardenil, France, September 29, 1918. With three other soldiers, Private Webster cra 
200 yards ahead of our line under violent machine gun fire and rescued an officer who 
lying mortally wounded in a shell-hole. ee : 

“The 368th Infantry fought in the Argonne. It became necessary to send a runner acros 
an open field swept by heavy machine gun fire. . Volunteers were called for. Private E 
ward Saunders of Company I responded. Before he had gone far a shell cut him di 
As he fell he cried to his comrades: ‘‘Some one come and get this message. I am wounde 


e company dashed across the shell swept s] 
picked up the wounded private, and with the Germans fairly hailing bullets around | 
carried his man back to the American lines. For the valor shown both were cited for the 
Distinguished Service Cross and Lieutenant Campbell, in addition, was recommende fe 
Captaincy. From this, the same company, John Baker, having voluntured, was tak 
message through heavy shell fire to another part of his line. A shell struck hishand, tear 
away part of it, but unfaltering, he delivered the message. He was asked why he did. 
seek aid for his wounds before completing the journey. “‘I thougbt the message might c 
tain information that would save lives,” was the answer. Under the same Lieutenan’ 
Robert L. Campbell, a few colored soldiers, armed only with their rifles, trench knives 
hand grenades, were moving over a road to the Chateau Thierry sector. Suddenly th« 
course was crossed by the firing of a German machine gun. They tried to locate it by t 
direction of the bullets, but could not. To their right, a iittle ahead, lay a space co 
with thick underbrush; just back of it was an open field.- Lieutenant Campbell who 
by the direction of the bullets that his party had not been seen by the Germans, ordered 
_one of his men with a rope.which they happened to have, to crawl to the thick underbrush 

and tie the rope, to several stems of the brush; then to withdraw as far as possible and pull 
the rope, making the brush shake as though men were crawling through it. The purpose 
ruse worked, Lieutenant Campbell then ordered three of his men to steal out and flank the — 
machine gun on one side, while he and two others moved up and flanked it on the other sid 
The brush was shaken more v:olently by the secret rope. ‘The Germans, their eyes focused 
on the bush, poured a hail of bullets into it. Lieutenant Campbell gave the signal. T 
flanking party dashed up; with their hand grenades they killed four of the Boches a: 
capturea the remaining three—also the machine gun.” ate 








Lieutenant Robert L. Campbell of the sam 





















Four Regiments And A Battalion ae 3 
Decorated By French : ; 
For Bravery In Action. : z 
The military authorities awarded the Croix de Guerre to four whole Negro 
Regiments, the 369th, 370th, and 371st and 372nd and the first battalion of the 
367th Infantry for heroism in action. One of these regiments, the 370th, formerly 
the™8th Illinois, was, with the exception of the colonel, officered entirely by 
Negroes. Thirty of the Negro officers in this regiment received medals of honor 








*(For somewhat complete list of individuals decorated for bra + Se -1919 TQ 
Year Book, pages 221-222.) : - bese geet igo Bee 
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for tinguished SSS a Altogether some 60 Negro officers were decorate 
So 3 Lane Le ee mh . 7 . e 2 ated 
for bravery. ey. Some 350 non-commissioned officers and privates of the Negro | 
American soldiers were also, for their bravery, given medals of honor. 


NEGROES AT WEST POINT. 


= Three Negroes have graduated from the United States Military Academy 
ere at West Point, New York. Henry 0. Flipper, 1877, the first to Graduate: served 
for a time in the regular army, but because of difficulties was discharged. He 
then went to Mexico. J ohn H. Alexander, 1887, the second graduate, died March 

ws, 26, 1894, while serving as military instructor at Wilberforce University. Charles 
at oe, 1889, the third Negro to graduate, was retired in 1917 with the rank of 

Nine other Negroes attended but did not graduate from West Point as follows: 
_ James W. Smith, South Carolina, 1870-1874; Henry A. Napier, Tennessee, 1871- 
_ 72; Thomas Van R. Gibbs, Florida, 1872-78; John W. Williams, Virginia, 1874- 
1875; Johnson C. Whittaker, South Carolina, 1876-1882; Charles A. Minnie, 
_ New York, 1877-78; William T. Andrews, South Carolina, 1885-86; William A. 
_ Hare, Ohio, 1885-1886; William W. Holloway, South Carolina, 1886. 


Z NEGROES AT ANNAPOLIS. 


_ _ No Negroes have graduated from the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. _ The following, however, have attended: John Henry Conyers, South Caro- 
1a, 1872-73 ; Alonzo C. McClellan, South Carolina, 1873; and Henry E. Baker, 

Mississippi, 1874-75. : 


NEGRO OFFICERS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
4 Active List. 


Benjamin 0. Davis, Lieutenant Colonel, Cavairy, Inspsctor-Instructor, Ohio National 

_ Guard, Cleveland, Ohio. : 

John E. Green, Lieuntenant Colonel 25th Infantry, Camp Henry J. Jones, Arizona. 
Louis A. Carter, Chaplain (Captain) 25th Infantry, Camp Henry J. Jones, Arizona. 

- Alexander W. Thomas, Chaplain (Captain) 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. 
Mionree S. Caver, Chaplain (First Lieutenant) 9th Cavalry, Foru Riley, Kans. 


Retired List. 


- Allen Allensworth, Chaplain (Lieutenant Colonel), (Deceased) 
Charles Young, Colonel (Deceased). : 

John R. Lynch, Major, Chicago, lilinois. 

William T. Anderson, Chaplain (Major), Clevelana, Ohio. 
George W. Prioleau, Chaplain (Major), Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. G. Steward, Chaplain (Captain), (Deceased). : 
Washington W. E. Gladden, Chaplain (Captain), (Deceased). 
Oscar J. W. Scott, Chaplain (Major), Washington, D.C. : 





Negro Warrant Officers 
United States Army. - 
+. On- June 9, 1920, the War Department published the following amendment 
_. to National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 
_ ‘Warrant Officers. In addition to those authorized for the Army Mine Planter 
Service, there shall be not more than 1120 Warrant Officers, including Band 
Leaders. Appointments shall be made by the Secretary of War from among 
non-commissioned officers who have had at least ten years’ enlisted service; 
enlisted men who served as officers of the Army at some time between April 
6, 1917 and Nov. 11, 1918, and whose total service in the Army, enlisted and 
commissioned, amounts to five years; persons serving or who have served as 
_ Army Field Clerks, or Field Clerks, Quartermaster Corps; and, in the case of 
. those who are to be assigned to duty as Band Leaders, from among persons who 
- gerved as Army Band Leaders at some time between Apr. 6, 1917 and November 
Tf e-191 Boe 
The bill was passed in order to provide suitable rank for former Emergency 
Officers, who would revert back to their pre-war enlisted grade upon discharge 
as commissioned officers. 
Warrant Officers take rank next below Second Lieutentants and among them- 
selves according to the dates of their respective warrants. : 
Warrant Officers are assigned to tactical units, to Department and Corps Area 
headquarters, camps, posts, etc., for clerical, administrative, supply and police 
duties, They also serve as Band Leaders, Special Disbursing officers, Assistant 
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Professors of Military Science and Tactics, Property auditors and duti 
Army Mine Planters. ee ee Ben iso 
They are entitled to retirement from the Army the same as commissioned 
officers, i. e., for 30 years’ service or physical disability. eee 
The following list.of Negro Warrant officers was reported by the Adjutant 
General’s office on December 3, 1924: 3 as 


Robert Anderson, Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois. 

Stephen B. Barrows, Camp Marfa, Texas. 

Arthur Chambliss, Camp Harry J. Jones, Arizona. 

Roscoe Clayton, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Jesse Anderson Coleman, Nogales, Arizona. = 

Charles C. Cooper, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

James Winthrop Granson, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Thomas Arthur Firmes, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Aaron R. Fisher, Camp Stephen D. Little, Arizona. : ey ea 
Benjamin F. Ford, Headquarters Philippine Division, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
William Gillum, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Jack T. Goodrum, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Elijah Harold Goodwin, Fort Riley, Kansas. % 

William Washington Green, Negro Agriculwral and Technical College, Greensboro. — 
Edmund Harper, Fort Benning, Georgia. : 

Wade H. Hammond, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. Soe See 

Reuben Horner, Philippine Quartermaster Depot, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Matthew Jackson, Camp Stephen D. Little, Arizona. os 

Hansom Johnson, Hawaiian Ordinance Depot, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Percy L. Jones, Presidio of San Francisco, California. 

Orestus John Kincaid, Colored High Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Leslie King, Nogales, Arizona. 

Edward C. Knox, Nogales, Arizona. 

Vance H. Marchbanks, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Henry Morrow, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 7 

George Murphy, Douglas, Arizona. ion 

Charles W. Owens, Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Arizona. 

Walter R. Sanders, Headquarters, First Corps Area, Army Base, Boston 9, Mass. : 
Edward W. Spearman, Camp Stephen D. Little, Arizona. 

Leslie J. Thurman, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Edward York, Colored High Schools, Washington, D. C. 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION AWARDS. 


The following is a list of the awards made from April 25, 1919 to June 16, 
1924, inclusive by the Carnegie-Hero Fund Commission to colored persons for 
deeds of heroism and also of the awards to white persons who performed deeds ~ 
us Pail in connection with efforts to save colored persons from injury or — 

eath. > ne 





Awards. 


Milton Carter (colored), aged twenty-two, clerk, died attempting to save Arthur J. Truly 
(colored), aged nineteen, laborer, from drowning, East Haven, Conn., August 7,1919. Truly 
got into difficulty in Long Island Sound near a rock that projected from shore, and called 
for help. _ Carter ran out on the rock to a point near Truly; and as Truly was sinking, Carter 
dived beside him. Truly and Carter rose together. Carter’s back was to Truly. He told 
Truly to grasp him, and Truly took hold of him around the waist, and they sank immediately — 
and were drowned. His widow was awarded a bronze medal, and until further notice, $25 
a month, not to extend, however, beyond five years, or the date of her remarriage. 

Walter Ross (colored), aged thirty-four, locomotive fireman, attempted to rescue Roy L. 
Riley (colored), aged nineteen, driver, from a runaway, Greenville, 8. C., July 19, 1916. 
While Riley was driving a horse hitched to a wagon, the lines fell to the street. He reached 
for them and fell on one of the thills, striking the horse, and causing it torun away. Ross — 
ran into the street in front of the horse. He reached for the bridle, and the horse struck 
him and knocked him down. Riley fell on top of Ross, and a wheel of the wagon ran over 
the right leg of Ross. The horse stopped two hundred feet beyond Ross. Riley was not 
injured. Ross leg was broken, his head was lacerated, and his back was bruised. He was 
aed nearly ten months. He was awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 disablement 

Walker O. Lindsey, (white) aged twenty-nine, superintendent, saved Andrew Do = 
(colored), aged twenty-four, and attempted to save Hilliard Mapp (colored), aged fortes ‘ 

‘seven, laborers, from a cave-in in a well, Madison, Ga., March 20, 1916. Dorsey, Mapp, 
and Lindsey were working at the bottom of a well thirty feet deep when part of a wall of the 
well caved on them. Dorsey’s leg was caught by some timbers, and he was partially buried , 
Mapp was completely buried. Lindsey was buried so that only his head, arms, and par. ee 
of his back were exposed; and he was seriously hurt, but not maimed. He extricated him- — 
self and was raised to the top in a bucket. He re-entered the well in the bucket and tied a 
rope to Dorsey, and Dorsey was drawn up. Two small portions of the wall caved while 
Lindsey was in the well, but did not strike him. Lindsey felt weak, and left the well. He 











(1) The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission was established in 1904. F ist of i 
1904 to January 22, 1919 inclusive, to colored persons and to white etre ag pe is 
save colored persons, see pages 229-232 of the 1918-1919 edition of the Negro Year Book. 
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~ entered it again to find Mapp, but could not locate him and left the well. Another cave- 


in occured later. Mapp was dead when he was found. Lindsey was awarded a bronze 


medal and $500 for a worthy purpose as needed. 

_ _ Samuel Davis Rolored), aged twenty-five, coal miner, died attempting to save N. Estelle 

_ Garnand, aged sixteen, from drowning, Aflex, Ky., July 12, 1920. While wading in Tug 
fork of Big Sandy River, Miss Garnand stepped into deep water. She struggled and sank 
under the surface several times. Davis, who was fully clothed and wore rubber boots, 

dived from the bank toward the spot where Miss Garnand had last disappeared. He did 
not come to the surface, and was drowned. Miss Garnand was drowned. A bronze medal 
was awarded to the widow, and until further notice $50 a month with $5.00 a month ad- 

~ ditional on account of her daughter, while she is dependent upon her, and not over 16, no 
benefits to extend, however, beyond sixteen years or the date of the widow's remarriage. 

. . George Lyle (colored), aged fifty-four, driver, attempted to rescue Lamar B. Storrs, aged 
eight, from a runaway, Canton, Pa., April 27, 1920, A-horse to which a light wagon was 
hitched, ran away, and the driver was thrown out, leaving Lamar clinging to the seat. Two 
men ran into the street to stop the horse; but as it approached them, they did nothing. Lyle 


ran ninety-five teet to reach the horse, and with both hands seized the bridle. He was 


jerked off his feet, causing him te lose his hold; one of the wheels of the wagon struck his 
right leg; and he fell to the ground. ‘Ihe horse ran three hundred feet farther and collided 

- with a team, and Lamar was thrown to the street, but not injured. Lyle’s right leg was 
fractured, and he was disabled for more than a year. He was awarded a bronze medal, and 
(supplementing Workmen’s Compensation) disablement benefit until further notice ab the 
rate of $26 a month trom the date of the accident, not to extend, however beyond a total 

_ period of two years; and aijso the sum of $250 to be applied toward the liquidation of his 
rate of $26 a month from the date of the accident, not to extend, however beyond a total. 
period of two years; and also the sum of $250 to be applied toward the liquidation of his 
_ indebtedness or other worthy purpose as needed. 

.__ Warren A. Hoy (white), aged thirty-one, machine-man’s helper, helped to save Frank 
_ Carter (colored), aged thirty-eight, chargeman, and John Payne (colored), aged forty-one 
machine-man, and died attempting to help save James Jackson (colored), aged forty-three 
machine-man from suttocation, Rausch Creek, Pa., January 21, 1921. Carter Payne and 
Jackson were overcome by dynamite fumes about two hundred\feet from the mouth of a 

tunnel in which they were working. Hoy, who had also been working with the men, left 

‘the tunnell, but re-entered it on a small motor-car, accompanied by the only other man near 
the scene. They took Carter to the cpen air on the motor car and then rescued Payne in 

_ the same manner. Both were unconscious. Hoy and his companion then ran the motor 

car into the tunnel to within a short distance of Jackson, and Hoy’s companion dragged 

Jackson about twenty-five feet toward the motor car. Weeling that he was about to be 

overcome, Hoy’s companion dropped Jackson, left the tunnel, and ran more than a mile for 

help. Hoy was overcome close to the motor car. He was the only one besides Carter that 
knew hoy to run it. Carter, who revived, entered the tunnel and dragged Jackson out. 

Hoy was taken out by other men about an hour after he had entered, but could not be re- 

vived. Jackson and Payne recovered. A silver medal was awarded to the widow and (sup- 

plementing Workmen’s Compensation until further notice $50 a month with $5 a month 
additional on account of her daughter while she 1s dependent upon her, no benefits to extend 
however, beyond five years of the date of the widow's remarriage. 

Peter G. Kumpf, (white), aged forty-nine, compressor-man, helped to save Frank Carter 
(colored) and John Payne (colored) and attempted to help save James Jackson (colored) 
from suffocation, Rauscn Creek, Pa., January 21, 1921. Kumpf was Hoy’s companion in 
¢he rescue work. He was not seriously affected. He was awarded a bronze medal and 


. $1,000 for worthy purpose as needed. 











Frank Carter (colored) saved James Jackson (colored) from suffocation, Rausch Creek, 
Pa., January 21, 1921. Carter was the first to be removed from the tunnel. He recovered 
and entered for,Jackson about twenty minutes later. He took hold of Jackson, and with 
great difficulty dragged him two hundred feet to the open air. He was awarded a bronze 
medal and $1,000 for a worthy purpose as needed. ; 

Thomas J. Walker (white), aged twenty-four, farmer, saved James Riley (colored), aged 
nineteen, farmer from suffocation, Alpharetta, Ga., August 13, 1918. Riley was overcome 
by gas while working at the bottom of a well thirty feet deep. Several men were afraid to 

go down to aid him. Walker, who had previously been engaged on the work but had dis-. 
continued because of gas in the well, was attracted to the well and also refused to go down 
at first; but seeing no one else would go, he had himself lowered on the well rope, which was 
the only one at hand. He tied the rope around Riley, and then ascended steps cut in the 
side of the well. He was faint when he reached the top and was assisted out just as he was . 
about to fall back into the well. Riley was drawn up and was revived three hours later: 
He was awarded a silver medal and $1,000 for a worthy purpose as needed. 

Edgar Forman (white), aged thirty-five, engine foreman, saved Bessie L. Betts (colored), 
aged eight, from being killed by a train, Dallas, Texas, November 30, 1915. Bessie, who 
was deaf, stood between the rails of a track with her back toward a train which was ap- 
proaching at a speed of six miles an hour. The engine, which was at the rear of the train, 
was stopped; but the forward car was uncoupled and continued on. Forman was standing 

~ on the car, a flat one; he attempted to jump to the track when the car was six feet from the 
girl to rescue her; but his foot caught on a coupling-lever; and he fell across @ rail of the 
track. When falling his outstretched hand struck Bessie and knocked her off the track. 
Forman put his hand against the wheel of the car, and the wheel bumped and pushed him 
along the rail for twenty feet, and the car then stopped. Forman’s back and side were 
bruised, but not seriously. He was awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 for a worthy pur- 
Dose oe pee i i i ting to save James 

: Kenneth Davis (white), age fourteen, school boy, died attempting 
Mee (colored), aged thirteen, school boy, from drowning, Louisville, aa pepiney 
4, 1919. James had waded from the bank of the Ohio River into water over his dep a ane 
began floundering. Roy, who could not swim, waded eight feet from the bank and pas e 
seven feet to James, using water-wings. He grasped James with one hand, and a 

_ threw his arms around Roy’s neck and they went under the surface. They rose struggling 
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violently, and they went down again and were drowned. A bronze medal was ai 


to Davis’ father. , ae g = Bs t 

llivan (white), aged thirty-three, driver, died attempting to save Char 
See Drei King irae need seven and six respectively, from drowning, Indian. 
apolis, 


See oT to the bank, and started walking on the ice toward them. When he was fiftee 


f bank, he suddenly broke through the ice and sank. All three were drowned. 
ryerten bee was awarded to the son, and until further notice $25 a month, not to extend 
, beyond eleven years. ; ; ae eee: 
now ian Runnels (colored), aged twenty-one, farm-hand, died attempting to save Onie L. — 
Priddy, aged twenty-two, farmer, from drowning, Ferris, Texas, August 5, 1921. Whil 
walking along the bank ofthe borrow-pit at a levee of the Trinity River, Priddy slipped and 
fell into the water. His struggles carried him fifty feet from the bank, where the water was 
nine feet deep. Runnels jumped into the water, fully dressed, and swam to Priddy. He 
took hold of Priddy’s hand and swam with him twenty-five feet toward the bank. Runnels 
then released his hold, and Priddy immediately seized Runnels.. Both sank and were drown: 
ed. A bronze medal and $500, as needed, awarded to Runnel’s mother. — : pee 
Charles E. Burr (white), aged twenty-nine, yardmaster, saved an unidentified woman — 
(colored), from being killed by a train, Alliance, Ohio, June 8, 1921. The woman, whil 
waiting for a freight-train to. pass on a track in front of her, stopped on a track on which a. 
passenger-train was approaching at a speed of about ten miles an hour. | Burr ran about _ 
ninety-five feet along the side of the track, and then ran between the rails and siezed the 
woman’s sleeve, but it tore. Burr was carried by his momentum around in front of the 
woman, and he put his arm around her waist, and lifted and dragged her off the track. Burrs’ 
coat was brushed by the locomotive. He was awarded a bronze medal and $500 for a worthy 
purpose as needed. is 
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: h 2, 1920. Charles and John broke through the ice on Fall Creek on: 
ne arate aie feet from the bank and fell into the water. Sullivan ran eigh 


THE CHURCH AMONG NEGROES 
THE FIRST CHURCHES ORGANIZED. Bo 


First Negro Baptist church in America organized; at Silver Bluff across 
the Savannah River from Augusta, Georgia by a Mr. Palmer. ares 
Harrison Street Baptist church, Petersburg, Virginia, organized. os 
First African Baptist church, Richmond, Virginia. saat 
Colored Baptist church organized at Williamsburg, Virginia. — 5 
First African Baptist church of Savannah, Georgia, organized January 
19, by Rev. Abraham Marshall (white) and Rev. Jesse Peters (colored.) 
Andrew Bryan, a slave, was the first pastor. i : s 
The Free African Society organized with Absalom Jones and Richard Allen 
as overseers. ‘This Society resolved itself into the “African Church,” erected 
a building and by its own decision entered into fellowship with the Protestant _ 
Episcopal Church. Absalom Jones and Richard Allen alone voted for the — 
organization to connect itself with the Methodist Church. This was the 
origin of St. Thomas Episcopal church. The building was opened for divine 
service July 17, 1794. Richard Allen was selected for license and ordina- = 
tion. He preferred to remain a Methodist. Absalom Jones was then — 
selected and ordained. : 
Springfield Baptist church at Augusta, Georgia, organized by Rev. Abraham 
Marshall. Rev. Jesse Peters, who had gathered the members together, 
was the pastor. atone ats. ; 
African Baptist church, Lexington, Kentucky, organized. In 1820 split — 
Into First Baptist church and Pleasant Green Baptist church. = 
Richard Allen purchased a lot for a church at Sixth and Lombard Streets, — 
Philadelphia. In 1794 he sold this lot to Bethel church, and he erected - 
on ms lot the first church building of the African Methodist Episcopal — 
urch. Mi se 
Zion Methodist Episcopal church (colored) organized, Philadelphia, from 
St. George’s M. E..church (white.) pee dak: oa 
Jas. Varick and others established in New York City a Colored Methodist _ 
Church which was the beginning of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Denomination. This is the oldest Negro church in New York. The first — 
meetings were held in the cabinet shop of William Miller on Cross Street. 








DATES OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COLORED DENOMINATIONS. 


1805. 
1813. 


Colored members of Asbury Methodist Episcopal church of Wilmington 
Delaware, withdrew and erected a building for themselves. oe 
The Union Church of Africans incorporated September 7, at Wilmington, — 
Delaware, by the colored members who had withdrawn irom Asbury church. 
















: Crane Sigh Re Oe eee pS é : 5 eae == 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church organized at Philadelphia, Penn- 
___ sylvania, with Richard Allen as its first bishop. 

21. At New York the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church organized 
‘June 21.. James Varick was made District Chairman, and the next year 


_.._ _beeame the first bishop of the church. 
1836. The Providence Baptist Association of Ohio organized. This is said to be 
the first colored Baptist Association organized in the United States. 
In 1838 the Wood River Baptist Association of Illinois was organized. 
1853 the Western Colored Baptist Convention organized. Dae 
1864 Northwestern and Southern Baptist Convention organized. 
1867 the Consolidated American Baptist Convention organized and .con- 
tinued till 1879 when the Western churches withdrew. ¢ 
1880 the National Bsptist Convention was organized at Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
Zeeen Union Church organized by a division of the Union Church of 
ricans. 
The Union American Methodist Episcopal Church (colored) organized by 
-a division of the Union Church of Africans. 
About this time the First Colored Methodist Protestant Church organized 
by Negro members who withdrew from the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Cclored members from the white Primitive Baptist Churches of the South 
ceean ved at Columbia, Tennessee, the Colored Primitive Baptists in 
merica. i 
The African Union First Colored Methodist Protestant Church of America 
or elsewhere, organized by a union of the African Union Church with the 
First Colored Methodist Protestant Church. : 
_ At Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in May, the General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church set apart its colored members and organized 
the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
May, at Memphis, Tennessee, as a step toward setting apart its colored 
“members, appointed a commission to confer with delegates from the colored 
Methodist Church, and on December 16, 1870, at Jackson, Tennessee, — 
these members were organized into the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Reformed Zion Apostolic Church (colored) was organized. 
In 1894 a number of ministers and members of the African Methodist Epis- 
. eopal Church withdrew from the conferences in South Carolina, and in 
Georgia, and organized an independent Methodist Church. In 1896 they 
were organized into the Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Church 
(eolored.) : : 
The Church of God and Saints of Christ (colored) was organized at Law- 
rence, Kansas. os 
A new denomination, the Church of the Living God (colored) was organ- 
ized at Wrightsville, Arkansas. There are now three distinct bodies as 
’ follows: Church of the Living God (Christian. workers for friendship); 
Church of the Living God (Apostolic); Church of Christ in God. — : 
The Voluntary Missionary Society in America (colored) was organized. 
The United American Free-Will Baptist were organized. 
July 10. At Redemption, Arkansas, persons who had withdrawn from the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Baptist Churches, organized the Free Christian Zion Church 
in Christ (colored.) 


NOTED NEGRO PREACHERS. 


Francisco Xanier de Luna Victcria became bishop of the diocese of Panama 
which the oldest See on the American continent. He was the first Negro 
- in America to become a bishop and is said to be the first person born in 
the Western Hemisphere to be elected to the bishopric. His father, a char- 
coal burner, was a freed Negro slave, whose purpose in life was to rear, 
and educate his son for the priesthood. Luna Victoria took possession 
of the diocese on the 15th of August, 1751. He is said to have furnished 
at his own expense, the cathedral and enriched it with jewels and precious 
vestments.. In 1759 he was transferred to the See of Trujillo, Peru. — 
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_ Harry Hosier. First American Negro preacher in the Methodist Church. — 
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George Leile, born about this time, was one of the-most noted of the e: 
Negro preachers. Some time before the Revolutionary War, Leile’s m: 
ter moved to Burke County, Georgia. Here Leile was converted and be 
gan to preach. Not long before he began to preach, his master, who wa 
a deacon of the Baptist Church, gave him his freedom. Leile preached to — 
the slaves at Savannah during the Revolutionary War. In 1783 he wen a 
to Jamaica. Just before leaving he baptized the slave Andrew ‘Bryan, 
who in after years became a great preacher and established the First African 
Baptist Church in Savannah. Leile had much success and established — 
the Baptist Church among the Negroes of Jamaica. be popes 
Andrew Bryan founded the First African Baptist Church at Savannah, — 
Georgia. Bryant was publicly whipped and twice imprisoned for preach- — 
ing. He was, however, faithful to his vow. At length liberty was giver 
him by the civil authorities to continue his religious meetings under certain ~ 
regulations. His master gave him the use of his barn at Brampton, three 
miles from Savannah, where he preached for two years with little inter- 
ruption. In 1792 the church began the erection of a place of worship. The _ 
city gave the lot for the purpose. This lot has remained in the possession — 
of the church up to the present time. , ae 
Lemuel Haynes, revolutionary soldier and first Colored Congregational 
minister. Born in West Hartford, Connecticut. In 1775 Haynes joinec 
the colonial army and served through the war. He had-an exceptionally; 
good education. In 1785 became pastor of a white congregation at Torr. 
ington, Connecticut; 1818 he went to Manchester, New Hampshire, anc 
there made himself famous. Heis most widely known for his sermon against _ 
“Universalism,” which he preached against Hosea Ballou. This sermon — 
created a great impression. It was published and widely circulated in 
the United States and Europe. He died at Granville, Connecticut, 1832. — 
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He was a companion of Bishop Thomas Coke whom he accompanied on ~ 
most of his travels in the United States. Hosier was one of the most not- 
able characters of his day. He was pronounced by some to be the greatest — 
orator in America at that time. In his travels he shared the pulpits of ~ 
the white ministers whom he accompanied, and seems to have excelled — 
them all in popularity. Bishop Asbury said that the best way to get a q 
large congregation was to announce that Hosier was going to preach. He 
died in Philadelphia in 1810. ae 
Richard Allen, born a slave in Philadelphia, February 14, 1760, he pur-— 
chased his freedom, and became an itinerant Methodist preacher. Durin 
all this time he worked as a common laborer or at whatever came to hand. 
During the Revolutionary War he was employed as a teamster, hauling — 
salt. Allen, with many other Negroes, was a member of St. George’s — 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. A movement began to force — 
the Negroes into the galleries. When on a Sunday morning, an attempt 
was made to move Allen and Absalom Jones to the gallery, the colored — 
portion of the congregation rebelled, and on April 17, 1787, under the leader- — 
ship of Allen and Jones, formed the Free African Society. This Society 
“formed without regard to religious tenets,” and ‘in order to support one 
another in sickness and for the benefit of their widows and fatherless child- __ 
ren,’ prepared the way for the African Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
and the St. Thomas Episcopal Church. In September, 1787, Allen witha — 
few followers, started the Independent African Church. When this church ~ 
voted itself to affiliate itself’ with the Episcopal Church, Allen remained 
a Methodist and in 1791 purchased a lot for a church. In 1794 Bethel — 
church was erected. 1816, Allen was ordained the first bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Died March 26, 1881. ; : 
Absalom Jones ordained:a deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
First Negro in the United States to be ordained, in any denomination of 
the ministry. Like Richard Allen, Jones was a leader of the colored peo- 
ple of Philadelphia. He had been a slave and purchased his freedom. He 
was a member of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, and withdrew . 
with Richard Allen and jointly with him founded the Free African Society 
and the Independent African Church. He was the first Negro to be or- 
dained to the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
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‘HE NEGRO CHURCH Sarr 


John Chavis commissioned’ by the Presbyterian General Assembly as a 
missionary to the Negroes. He was the first Negro in the Presbyterian 


Church to be prepared for Christian leadership. And the first Negro Home 


Missionary in that church. He was also a prominent teacher of the chil- 
dren of wealthy white families in North Carolina. Chavis is said to have 


: _been born in Granville County, North Carolina. “The sons of his old 


neighbors in that county say that he was born in Haiti, and in his young 
manhood lived in Jamaica.” In 1882, he said to himself, “if I am black 
Tam a free-born American and Revolutionary soldier.” The first authen- 
tic information concerning him is found in the acts and proceedings of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for 1801. A resolution 
therein says that Mr. John Chavis, a black man of prudence and piety, 
who had been educated and licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Lex- 


_ ington in Virginia, be employed among people of his color until the meet- 


ing of the next General Assembly.” Chavis appears to have been employed 
principally in Virginia and North Carolina as a missionary for from two 
to nine months each year until 1807. In 1809, he was received as a licenti- 
ate by the Orange Presbytery in North Carolina. For the next twenty 
years he appears to have preached pretty regularly in Granville, Wake and 
Orange Counties. The Nat Turner Insurrection, in August, 1831, caused 
‘the North Carolina Legislature in 1832 to pass an act silencing all colored 
preachers. It was not, however, as a preacher, but as a teacher of white 
boys and apparently white girls also, that Chavis is best remembered in 
North Carolina. The greater part of the time after he was silenced as a 
preacher and probably for a large part of the time from his return to North . 
Carolina until his death in 1888, he conducted a private school in Wake 
County and also probably in Chatham, Orange and Granville Counties. 
Some of his pupils later became distinguished. Among these were Charles 
Manly, governor of North Carolina; Abram Rencher, Minister to Portugal 
and a Governor of New Mexico; James H. Horner, founder of the Horner 
School; and Priestly H. Mangum, brother of Senator Mangum and him- 
self a lawyer of distinction. 


John Gloucester. First Negro pastor of a Presbyterian church in America. 
He was born a slave in Tennessee in 1776. Rev. Gideon Blackburn, noting 
Gloucester’s Christian zeal, purchased him for a body servant, and is said 
to have at once placed the slave under a course of instruction in his own 
home. Gloucester exercised his gifts in preaching among his own people — 
and developed a wonderful power. In 1806 Rev. Blackburn came to Phila- 

delphia on a visit and brought his slave with him. The Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, pastor of the Third Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, was 

endeavorifig to establish a mission work among the colored people and 

sought Gloucester’s services. His master immediately set him free to en- 

‘gage in this work. When he was brought before the Philadelphia Presbytery — 
for examination, it was found that he lacked the required course of study. © 
He was sent back to the Union Presbytery of Tennessee for further train- 
ing. In 1810 he returned to Philadelphia, and took charge of the African | 
Presbyterian church which had been established in 1807. He continued 


as the pastor of this church until his death in 1822. 


John Stewart, founder of Mission work in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was born in Powhatan County, Virginia in 1784. At 35 he was leading 
a digsolute life in Marietta, Ohio. Here he was converted and felt a call 
to carry the gospel to the Indians. He began _in 1819 to preach to the 
Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. This was the beginning of 
Mission work by the Methodist Church. On October 16, 1916, a monu- 
ment to his memory was unveiled at Upper Sandusky. The inscription 
reads: “John Stewart, Apostle of the Wyandot Indians, Father Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” In 1919 the Methodist Church 
North and South observed the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Methodist Mission, by raising in a Mission Centenary Celebration mil- 
lions of dollars for Mission work. } : ; 
Henry Evans, about this time founded a Methodist church in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. He was a free born Negro from Virginia. While on his 
way to Charleston, South Carolina, to practice the trade of shoe-making 
Evans chanced to stop at Fayetteville. He was licensed a local Methodist 
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reacher. He was so impressed with the condition of the 
that he decided to stop and labor among them. This he did, 
his trade during the week, and preaching on Sunday. The tov 
ordered him to stop preaching. The meetings were held in secré¢ 
length the white people became interested in the meetings and be: 
attend them, and a regular Methodist church was established. Alth 
a white minister was in the course of time sent to take charge of the or 
gregation, Evans was not displaced. A room was built for him in the church 
and there he remained until his death in 1810. = 
Jack, of Virginia, a famous ante-bellum Negro preacher, popularly known — 
as “Uncle Jack.” Was recognized by the whites as a powerful expounder _— 
of the Christian doctrine. He was a full-blooded African and was license 
to preach in the Baptist Church. “Uncle Jack’ preached from plantatior 
to plantation. The white people raised a subscription, purchased his free 
dom, gave him a home and a small tract of land for his support. He ha 
great influence over blacks and whites. Was instrumental in the conve 
sion of many white persons. “dae a aes oa 
Joseph Willis, in Bayou Chicot District, Louisiana, organized the 
Baptist church west of the Mississippi. Willis was born in South Carolin: 
in 1762, probably free, and obtained a fair English education. He appearet 
in Southwest Mississippi in 1798. In 1804 he came into Louisiana; 181; 
the Mississippi Association sent two ministers to ordain him. He organ- 
ized the Louisiana Baptist Association and was elected its Moderator in 
1837. He died September 15, 1854. x q 
Daniel A. Payne. Born February 24, 1811; died, 1892. Establish 
Union Seminary near Columbus, Ohio. It was organized on the Manual” 
training plan. Union Seminary contributed largely to the founding of 
Wilberforce University with which it was consolidated in 1863. Bi 
Payne was mainly responsible for Wilberforce University becoming 
property of the African Methodist Episcopal denomination. Se 
John Jasper, famous Negro preacher, for sixty years in and around Rich 
mond. He became a national character by his efforts to prove by the Bib e 
that the sun moves. He died in 1899. Jasper was greatly admired by 
all for his piety and sincerity. When he died the Richmond Dispatch ga 
much space to a discussion of his virtues. Rev. William E. Hatcher, < 
prominent white minister, who was the pastor of a church in Richmond, 
has recently written a life of John Jasper. ee 
Alexander Crummell, eminent colored Episcopal minister, born in N 
York City, 1818, died, 1898. Alexander Crummell’s father was a nati 
of Gold Coast, Africa. Mr. Crummell graduated at Cambridge Universit 
England, and then went as a missionary to Africa. er a time he was a= 
professor in the Liberian College. After a time he returned to the United 
States, and for twenty-two years was rector of St. Luke’s church, Washing-— 
ton, D. C. He is the author of several books dealing with the race prob 
lem, and assisted in founding the Negro American Academy. Soa 
Caesar Blackwell. A slave of Lowndes County, Alabama. Said to have 
been a full-blooded African. He was a gifted preacher. Bought by the 
Baptist Association of that State, for $1,000. He was not set free, but 
James. McLemore was appointed his guardian. He was ordained an 
licensed to preach. He is reported to have visited the churches in com: 
pany with the white preachers and to have occupied the pulpits with them. — 
He aided and assisted the white preachers in their work. silts 
“Dock Phillips.” The Alabama Baptist Association endeavored to: buy 
him of his master, John Phillips of Cotton Valley, Macon County, Ala- 
bama. “Dock,” however, was so devoted to his master that he refused to ake 
be sold, but continued preaching the remainder of his life. He enjoyed 
the universal confidence and esteem of the whites. S 
Francis Burns consecrated at Perry, New York, as first Negro missionary 
bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He served five years in Africa. 
Episcopal residence at Monrovia, Liberia. ; ; 
John W. Roberts, first Negro Missionary Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. Born in Petersburg, Virginia, September 8, 1812: Entered 
the ministry in Liberia in 1838. He was elected a bishop by the Liberian 
Conference in 1866 and was consecrated in New York. He wasja presiding _ 





















_ elder at the time of his election. He was the second man to be elected a 
Missionary bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He died in Liberia 
st January 30, 1875, and was buried at Monrovia. 
Amanda Smith. Distinguished as an evangelist of the Methodist Epis- 
_ copal Church. She was born a slave in Maryland in 1887, died, February 
= 24, 1915.. Her father by working extra at night and other times, was able 
- to buy himself and family and move to Pennsylvania. “Amanda taught 
herself to read by cutting out large letters from néwspapers, laying them 
on the window sill and getting her mother to make them into words.”’ In 
- an autobiography, “Amanda Smith’s Own Story,’ an extended sketch 
of her evangelical labors are given. It was at the great camp meetings 
in the seventies in Ohio and Illinois, that she became famous. Her evan- 
pe gelical labors extended to Africa, India, England and Scotland. ' 
__ REFERENCES: W. P. Harrison—The Gospel among Slaves, p. 60-61; J. O. Ballagh— 
_ A History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 110; G. W. Williams—A History of the Negro, Vol. 
I, p. 466; J. 8. Bassett—Slavery in the State of North Carolina, pp. 57, 73476; Booker BS 
- Washington—The Story of the Negro, Vol. I, pp. 260-69, 272-75; Smith—History of Edu- 
eationin North Carolina, pp. 138-40; S. B. Weeks—John Chavis, Ante-bellum Negro 
‘Preacher and Teacher, The Southern Workman, February, 1914; Annie G. Randall—Jo 
Ohavis a Sketch; State Normal Magazine, Greensboro, N. C. 1910; John W. Lee—Brief 
Sketch of Presbyterian Church among Negroes, Philadelphia, 1914; Amanda _Smith—Auto- 
: piomaphy: W. E. Hatcher—John Jasper, C. G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior 
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DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS. 


According to data on Negro Churches furnished by the Census 
3ureau and reports direct from the denominations there are in the United 
States 47,000 Churches, 5,000,006 Communicants, 46,000 Sunday Schools 
and 3,000,000 Sunday School Scholars. The value of church property 
4 n the hands of Negroes according to these reports is $98,500,000. 
The Negro churches are contributing every year over $350,000 for 
‘home mission work. ‘They are supporting over 200 home missionaries 
and giving aid to more than 350 needy churches. _ 
> Negro churches are contributing annually over $200,000 to foreign 
“mission work. a 


‘The Negro Baptists through the National Baptist Convention organized a 

_ Foreign Mission Board in 1880. Missionary work is carried on in Central, 
- South and West Africa. 
‘The African Methodist Episcopal Church established foreign mission work 
in 1844. This denomination now has two bishops stationed in Africa. The 
work of the denomination outside of the United States is carried on in Canada; 
in the West Indies; in South America; in Dutch and British Guiana; in Africa; 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, West Africa, the Transvaal, Orange Free States, Natal 
and Cape Town, South Africa. The denomination has in the foreign field 156 
stations, 4 missionaries, 152 native helpers, 121 churches, with some 29,000 
members. : 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church organized its foreign mission 
work in 1892. This denomination has a bishop stationed in Africa and carries 
on work in South America; in Liberia; and in the Gold Coast Colony, West 

Africa. It has in the foreign mission field 52 stations, 4 missionaries, 60 native 
helpers and 52 churches with some 7,000 members. 


DENOMINATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


Coloured Methodist iscopal Publishing House, 109-11 Shannon St., Jackson, 
Tenn., H. P. Porter, D. D., Agent. 
he African Micthodist Ep! copal Publishing House, 631 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
eee D. M. Baxter, D. D., Manager. : 
+ African Methodist Episcepee Sunday School Union Publishing House, Cor. 8h 
- and Lea Aves., Ira T. Bryant, LL. B., Secretary. 
om African Methodist Episcopal Zion Publishing House, 8. D. Watkins, 801 E. 8th St,. 


Charlotte, N. C. : 
National Baptist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., H. A. Boyd, D. D., Secretary 
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INDEPENDENT NEGRO DENOMINATIONS 





Denominations 


Number 
Churches 
Number 
Members 
Number 
Sunday 
Schools 
‘Number of 
Scholars — 


Baptist Bodies: 
Baptist National Convention _ 24°, 333|'3 5253 ,433|"—25 087 1 7813, aig 





Colored Free Will Baptists _ _- 170 13 ,362 4 JAB) 
Colored Primitive Baptists - -- 336 15 ,144 38 3 ,AN8 
Church of God and Saints of Christ_ 94 3.311 57 hi »526 
Churches of the Living God < 
Church of the Living God___- 28 1 ,743 2 491 
Church of the Living God 
(Christian Workers for Fel- : 
lowship)zia= 22) 5s eae 166 9 626 155 3,270 
Church of the Living God : 
(General Assembly) ------- 15 1 5000 15 250 
Evangelistic Associations: ‘ 
Voluntary Missionary Society_ 4 855 4 386 
Free Christian Zion Church of : 
: Christ} 22322 see ae eee 35 6 ,225 35 3,411 
Methodist Bodies: 5 : 
African Methodist Epicoopa _| 6,900] 575,865| 6,577) 320,321 
ae Methodist Episcopal ‘ 








ZAOW 2 2s Se ae ee 2,716 412 328 2 544 203 ,147 
Colored Methodist Protestant_ 26 1 ,967 24 1 ,016 
Union American Methodist j $ 

Hpiscopal=— _ === 5-2 = - 385 21 ,00C} - 305 15 ,000 
ee wee Methodist Prot- 

eS oe er ae eet 58 @ 3515s e149. 3 ,713 

Gélored: ‘i \fethoaist Episcopal _}| 3 ,824 366 ,320 3,746] _ 195 ,250 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 58 8 ,000 43 2 505 
African aoe Methodist 

Episcopal._= 52 Se ee 28 5,811 25 950]. 

ote pee di Methodist Union 


Episcopali:s 222 22ee5 29 2,196 27 
Evangelist Missionary Church | _ 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Colored Cumberland Presby- : 
teriane 22 Se ee seeeee See 136 13 077 139 8,654) - 260,721 


Total saan ea 39 341) 4,715 ,314| 37 ,037| 2,581 ,583|$ 78 ,270 ;95 





NEGRO MEMBERS OF WHITE DENOMINATIONS 



















Adventist Bodies: 





Advent, Christian___i-_- er 10 SETS 8 
Seventh-Day Adventist ______ 160 7 ,000 150 
Baptist Bodies: ) 
Baptist Northern Convention _ 156 65 ,000 141 
Regular Baptists 1 23 
Primitive Baptists 797 B35: (06S a Shee eee 
_ Free Baptists 197 10 ,876 177 
Christian Church (Christian Con- \ 
vention 2 S22. clase ae cs 120 12 ,200 110 
‘Ghurches of ‘Christ: 233 tes 87| — 2 ,813 60 
Churches of God, General Assembly _ __ 1 Py. iv 
Churches of God, General” Eldership. i 7c 189 6 
Ponerosations) Churches -___--:___- 156 15 ,120 163 
Disciples:of @hristi2= +25 es Peewee 765 33 ,275 750 
Independent Churches__.--.-_. —~--- 6 428| — 6 
Lutheran Bodies: 
Synodical Conference____ —__— , 61 2 344 55 
General Synod. == 2_ 362 222 1 US 1 
Joint Synod of States________ 3 65 4 
Methodist Bodies: : 
Methodist Episcopal_________ 4 ,704 332 ,523 4 ,216 
Methodist Protestant________ 49 2,869 48 
_ Weslyan Methodist Connection 16 ~ 819 15 
Moravian Bodies: =e 
Moravian Church (Unitas Fra- ; es 


) Bi a ee es See b 41] it 










(i NEGRO CHURCH = 20a 
: : NEGRO MEMBERS OF WHITE DENOMINATIONS—Oontinued 

















bl 
8 8 es F 2 ue a] 
: q oo ohn 3 
Denominations 5 5 ei a c = see 
2 a 5B oO 3864 pat = ° 
eee ee} 25 - | Bas Za | Som 
_ Presbyterian Bodies: 
Associate Reform Presbyter- 
ee ee oe a ee ee 1 18 1 35) $ - 200 
: Cumberland Presbyterians ___ 1 : 
it eae Church in the se eS ee 
oy ni POS Hae ae wee 6 
; Presbyterian Chueh aries 3 1 ,429 37 1 ,417 43 ,185 
ni ates o: erica_—_ 460 : 
United Presbyterians of North 27 ,272 415 _ 24 ,627 1 ,276 ,148 
me ATOMIC DS see ae oe eee 14 1,116 15 2 ,037 75 ,000 
- Protestant Episcopal Church___-_-.- 17 23, : : 
- Reformed ation: 2 775 201 15 ,932 1 527 ,768 
ae Reformed Church in America - 2 52 1 52 
= Reformed Episcopal Church __ 3 wes OL7 30 1 266)2 tos 45 ,862 
toman Catholic_-—-—_---.----------- r ~ 60,28 ; K 
Hotel Brethren Bodies! == : 8 86 12 ,244 1,250 ,000 
ae United Brethren in Christ _-_- 10 277 8 236 3 ,100 
s otal=. Ge ose see 8 ,174 639 ,3826 6 ,708 432 ,7361$ 19 ,804 ,821 





sa - #The Catholic Board for Mission Work Among Colored Peopl ii 
250,000 colored Catholics in the United States. : Oe ee 


BISHOPS, EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, GENERAL OFFICERS, ETC., 2 
NOMINATIONS . c OF VARIOUS DE : 


COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BISHOPS. 


Isaac Lane, D. D., 410 La Conte St., Jackson, Tenn. 
R. S. Williams, D. D., 912-15th St., Augusta, Ga. a 
; Elias Cottreli, D. D., Holly Springs, Miss. 
C. H. Phillips, A. M., M. D., D. D., 10828 Drexel Ave., Cleveland, O. 

see N. C. Cleaves, D. D., 4145 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Soe R.A. Carter, D. D., 4408 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
RR. T-. Brown, D. D., 331 Lucy, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. C. Martin, 808 N. Hays Ave., Jacxson, Tenn. 

_ gj. A. Hamlet, A. M., Jacxson, Tenn. 

Jj. W. McKinney, D. D., Sherman, Tex. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


_ G. C. Parker, D- D., Editor Christian Index, Jackson, Tenn. 
H.P. Porter, D. D., Agent, 109-11 Shannon St., Jackson, Tenn. 
J. H. Moore, D. D., Secretary of Missions, Holly Springs, Miss. 
A. R- Calhoun, D. D., Secretary Epworth League, 316 Kentucky St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
R.S. Stout, D. D., Secretary Caurch Extension, 817 W. Chestnui St., Louisville, hy. 
J. R. Starks, D. D., Editor, Western Index, 2621 Flora St., Dallas, Tex. 
J. A. Bray, D. D., Secretary of Education, P. O. Box 576, Birmingham, Ala. 
T. H. Copeland, D. D., Secretary Ministerial Relief, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
G. F. Porter, D. D., Financial Secretary, Box 392, Jackson, Tenn. 
Jj. W. Roberts, D. D., Editor, Methodist Herald, Eastern Index, Shelby, N. C. 
J.A. Martin, D. D., Editor, Sunday School Literature, 123-14th Ave., Nashville, Tenn 
R. O. Langford, D. D., Secretary Bureau of Evangelism, Box 97, Monroe, N.C. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BISHOPS. 


B. F. Lee, D. D., Wilberforce, O. : 

J. S. Flipper, D. D., 401 Houston St., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. B. Parks, D. D., 3312 Calumet St., Chicago, Il. 

W. H. Heard, D. D., 1426 Rockland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Albert Johnson, D. D., 1412 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Set 3 John Hurst, D. D., 1808 McCulloch St., Baltimore, Md. 

3 W. D. Chappelle, D. D., 1208 Hardin St., Columbia, S. C. 
Joshua H. Jones, D. D., Wilberforce, oO. > 
James M. Conner, D. D., 1519 Pulaski St., Little Rock, Ark. 
W. W. Beckett, D. D., 378 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’ ¥_N. Ross, D. D., 1616-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Wm. D. Johnson, D. D., Plains, Ga. 
A. J. CAREY, D.D., 3428 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
W. Sampsen Brooks, D. D., 1405 Argyle Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Wm. T. Vernon, D. D., 27th and Parkway, Kansas City, Kans. 
Wm. A. Fountain, D. D., 418 Houston St., Atlanta, Ga. 
R. C. Ransom, D. D., Ocean Port, N. J. 
A. LL. Gaines, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 
g. A. Gregg, 1033 Indiana Ave., Lawrence, Kans, 
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| GENERAL OFFICER 
R.R. Wright; Jr., Ph. D., Editor Christian Recarder, 631 Pine St., P. 
ie M. Baxter, D. D., General Manager Book Concern, 631 Pine St., 


t hiladelp. 
L H. Coit, D. D., Secretary of Board of Missions, 61 Bible House, New York, N. 
sitar J. Johnson, D. D., Secretary Church Extension, 1535-14th St., N. W., Was 


J. R. Hawkins, A. M., Secretary of Finance, 1541-14th St., N. W., Washington, D D.O 
Petz Bryant, LL. B., Secretary Sunday School Union, Cor. 8th and Lea Aves. cp NG 
ville, Tenn. : 

J. G. Robinson, D. D., Editor A. M. BE. Review, 631 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
A. S. JACKSON A, M., Secretary of Education, Waco, Tex : 
ee G. W. Allen, D. D., Editor Southern Christian Recorder, 8th. ‘and Lea Aves., Nash 
enn 
oe D. pa. D. D., Editor Western Christian Recorder, 1954 N. 6th St., Kansas. 
ans : : 
_S. Ss. Mortis: D. D., Secretary Allen Christian Endeavor, Cor. 8th and Lea Aves., Nash 





















AFRICAN METHODIST Mes ie eige ZION CHURCH. 


J. S. Caldwell, D. Dae 420 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G.L. Blackwell, A. M., D. D., 420 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. W. Kyles, D. D., 1612 E. 14th St., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

W. L. Lee, D. D., 450 Quincy St., Brooklyn, INES 

G. C. Clement, D. D., 1425 W. Walnut St., Louisyitle Ky. 

P. A. Wallace, D. D., 522 Macon 8t., Brooklyn, N = Ys 

J. W. Wood, D. D., 1231 Cornell Ave, Indianapolis, Ind.. 5 

B. G. Shaw, D. D., Birmingham, Ala. : 
E. D. W. Jones, D. D., 1739 S. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. : = 
W. J. Walls, D. D., 614 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N.C. 

J. W. Martin, D. D., 4428 W. Belle Pl., St. Louis, Mo 3x: 

CaGs Alleyne, D. D., 86 Edgecombe Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


F. M. Jacobs, D. D., General Secretary, 416 Gold St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. H. Davenport, Editor, Star of Zion, P.O. Box 117, Charlotte, IN. ©. 
S.D. Watkins, Manager Publishing House, P. O. Box 117, Charlotte, N.C. 
J.F. Lee, D. D., Editor Sunday School Literature, P. O. Box TUG; Charlotte, N OF 
W. O. Carrington, Editor, Quarterly Review, 17 Winyah Ave., Néw Rochelle, N. aE 
W.H. Goler, D. D., LL. D., Financial Secretary, 420 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. W. Younge, D. D., Secretary Education, Atkinson College, Greenville, Tenn. 
W. W. Matthews, D. D., Secretary of Missions, 420 S. 11th St., Philadel: hia, Pa. 
S. M. Dudley, D. D., Secretary of Church Extension, Washington, D.C. 
Aaron Brown, Secretary of Varick C. E. Union, Box 859, paporie ie Fla. 

‘ Ee Aa Scheer D. D., General Superintendent of Sunday Schools, “438 E. 46t 
Be A. Whitted, D. D., Secretary, Ministerial Brotherhood, 420 S. 11th St., Philadelp - 


‘Mrs. A. L. Anderson, Corresponding Secretary of Wo He 
pon ery aa Vi pee BES ee ton Ave., i Womans 4 Pes: a ee hips 
rs. - é » Treasurer of oman’ s Home 
1309 R St., , Washington, D. ©. and: Horelee Apseenery. Socte 
Mrs. Daisy Vabesone President of General Missionary Society, 715 N. 12th Stree 


, Ala. 
Mrs. Lizzie Evans-Pierce, Recordin: Secre of 
ao Proton Gh, Lowinyilie tee g tary General Missionary Society, 


Miss Vicforia Richardson, Secretary of Young Wom reign 
ary Society, Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C. . oe . omega’ ey Missi not 
Mrs. M. L. Clinton, Superintendent Buds of Promise, 415 N. Myers St., ‘Charlotte, N. : 


BISHOPS UNITED AFRICAN eae EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





B 


A. D. Hankins, D. D., 3525 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ww.A.C. Kelly. D.D. 


CHURCH. ons ees 


Joseph J. Higgs, D. we 810 ee Ave., N. ashin ; 
jeaish F. Brooks, D- D.. 19 V-S N. W., anil Ga a 
sa - Broo 5 t., Washin: Ds ee eR 

J. S. Green, D. D., 911-25th St., Washington, D. DOO Ss ets saa, 
Richard P. Morgan, D. D. 7 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Charles Dabney, D. D., Educational and Religious Burea; Ss 
S. A. Martin, D. D., Secretary Church ee ig Bureau. 
Alexander Terrell, D. D., Secretary, Industrial Department. 


UNION ni cements METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 








awk 


B. T. Ruley, D. D., 19 W. 12th St., Asa rai ee oe 
J.F. Ramsey, D. D., 1319 S. 17th St., Philad 
P. A. Boulden, D. D., 1932 Carpenter St., fe Ohi bedatp haa Pa. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS. 


HT. Ryder, D. D., Financial Secretary, 420 N. Olive St., Me 
ees : . > : ., Media, Pa. 
a: st., Camdon, im es Becrouary Foreign sions and Editor Union Recorder, 766 Line 
_ &. G. Ryder, D. D., General President, Spencers Y. P. League. 
W. L. Castell, D. D., Secretary Church Extension, 24 W. 13th St., Wilmington, Del. 


~ CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD, GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


_ J. A. Edmondson, D. D., Moderator, Ath 

dean ean ee ee ee I mnsran 

5 3 ODIST PROTESTANT CH 3 
- D. J. Russell, President, 131 N. Felton St., Philadelphia, Pa Bae 

_ George C. Coleman, D. D., Secretary, Viola, Del., R. F. D. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY COLORED CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


_H.M. BISHOP, D. D., Moderator, Martin, Tenn. 
: James Edmond, D. D., Stated Clerk, Huntington, Tenn. 


5 AFRO-AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


_ W. R. Imes, D. D., President, Plainfield, N. J. 

D. W. Grice, D. D., Vice-President, Rochester, N. Y. 

_R.H. Armstrong, D. D., Secretary, Germantown, Pa. 

John W. Lee, D. D., Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


EPISCOPAL WORKERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


2 Hi. B. Delaney, D. D., President, Raleigh, N.C. 

: = i tetrad Se Ai bapel RO a8 Brooklyn, N. ae oe a 

GF. Br , D. D., Corresponding Secretary, 1133 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md.. 
A. C. Nicholson, D. D., Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


(ncorporated.) 


LL. K. Williams, D. D., Chicago, Tl. : 
W. M. Tayior, D. D., Vice-President at Large, Baton Rouge, La. 
_ R. B. Hudson, A. M., Recording Secretary, Selma, Ala. 
A. D. Williams, D. D., Treasurer, Atlanta, Ga. 
__E.D. Pierson, Auditor, Houston, Tex. 
—C. H. Parish,- Statistician, Louisville, Ky. A 
_ J.E. East, D. D., Secretary, Foreign Mission Board, 624 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_W. F. Lovelace, D. D., Secretary, Home Mission Board, Wynne, Ark. 
-C. A. Greer, D. D., Secretary, Educational Board, Jackson, Miss. 
A.M. Townsend, D. D., Secretary, Publishing Board, 418-4th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
E,W. D. Isaac, D. D., Secretary B. Y. P. U. Board, Nashville, Tenn. 
+H. W- Holloway, D. D., Secretary National Baptist Benefit Association, Helena, Ark, 
‘iiss Nannie H. Burroughs, Secretary Woman's Auxiliary Board, Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. 
' .@nincorporated.) * 


J. E. Wood, D. D., President, Danville, Ky. 
J. W. Hurse, Vice President, Kansas City, Mo.. 
 €.P. Madison, D. D., Recording Secretary, Norfolk, Va.. 

_E. H. Branch, D. D., Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. 

¥F. H. Cook, D. D.. Statistician, Columbus, O. 
- W.B. Wood, D. D.. Secretary Foreign Mission Board, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

J. P. Robinson, D. P., Secretary Home Mission. Board, Little Rock, Ark. 

H. P. B. Johnson, D. D., Secretary Educational Board, Nashville, Tenn. 
- Hi. A. Boyd, D. D., Secretary Publishing Board, Nashville, Tenn. 

_ -§. R. Prince, D. D., Secretary B. Y. P. U. Board, Fort Worth, Tex. : 

Ss. T. Floyd, D. D., Secretary National Baptist Benefit Board, Sherman, Tex. 

A. A- Banks, D. D.. Secretary Evangelical Board, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. O. Harper, D. D., Secretary Church Extension Board, Youngstown, O. 
Hi. P. B. Johnson, D. D., Secretary Laymen’s League Movement, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. M. A. B. Fuller,’ Secretary Woman’s Auxiliary Board, Austin, Tex. 


ATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE COLORED PRIMITIVE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


. €. J. Webster, D. D., President, Yellow Bluff, Ala. 
W. M. Miller, D. D.. Vice President, Tampa, Fla. 
B.C. P. Alien, Recording Secretary, Daytona, Fia. 


LOTT CAREY BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION CONVENTION. 


- C.S. Brown, D. D., President, Winton, N.O. 
A. A. Grakam, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, Phoebus, Va. 


‘NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


Jj. C. Jackson, D.D., President, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘A. Clayton Powell, D. D., Vice President, New York, N.Y. 
Ss. W. Smith, D. D., Recording Secretary, Yonkers, N. ¥. 
W. B. Reed, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 
L. C. Hurdle, D. D., Treasurer, Cramford, Ni ares 
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AFRICAN AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Bishop T. A. Walker, D. D., 402 N. 31st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHURCH OF CHRIST (HOLINESS) U.S.A. ; 
°C. P. Jones, D. D., President General Session, 1412 E. 15th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CHURCH OF GOD AND SAINTS OF CHRIST. : 
Bishop W. H. Plummer, D. D., 15 Arnold St., Boston, Mass. # 
CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD. 


(Christian Workers for Fellowship.) _ 


Chief W. Christian, 1126 Woodlawn St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Vice Chief C. L. Bryant, 3316 Colby St., Dallas, Tex. 


COLORED FREE WILL BAPTISTS. 


R. Becton, General Moderator, Dover, N. C. 
N. A. Harrington, General Secretary, Dunn, N. C. 


FREE CHRISTIAN ZION CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
BISHOPS. 






E. D. Brown, D. D., Little Rock, Ark. 
W. M. Benson, D. D., Little Rock, Ark. 
M. E. Early, D. D., Peace, Ark. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


G. W. Anderson, Secretary General Board, Conway, Ark., R. F. D. ? 
C. B. Richardson, General Superintendent, Sunday School Board, Queen City, Tex. 


REFORMED METHODIST UNION EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BISHOP. 


E. R. Middleton, Sumter, S. C. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 
J. M. Seabrook, Financial Secretary. : 
F. C. Keels, Secretary of Education, Greeleyville, S. C. 
H. W. Washington, Secretary Sunday School Work, Wedgefield, S. C. 
J. M. Green, Missionary Secretary, 540 Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 
A. S. Boston, Mer. Publication, R. F. D. 1, Box 65, Remini, S.C. 
F. R. Young, Secretary Book Concern,.117 President St., Charleston, S. C, 


REFORMED ZION UNION APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
Bishop G. W. Taylor, D. D., Jumba, Va. 


AFRICAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 
- BISHOPS. 


G. A. McGuire, D. D., 224 West 135th St., New York, N.Y. 
W. E. Robertson, D. D., 224 West 135th St., New York, N.Y. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION CONGREGATIONAL WORKERS AMONG 
COLORED PEOPLE. 4 

W. L. Cash, D. D., President, New Orleans, La. 

H. H. Proctor, D. D., Secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. C. Lawrence, D. D., Treasurer, Birmingham, Ala. 


OFFICERS GENERAL CONVENTION THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH COLORED. 
Elder Preston Taylor, President, Nashville, Tenn: : 
Elder W. H. Dickerson, First Vice President, Lockland, QO. 
Elder Alphin, Second Vice President, Roanoke, Va. 
Elder J. Louderback, Third Vice-president, Roanoke, Va. 
Elder R. E. Pearson, Recording Secretary, Paducah, Ky. 
Elder H. L. Herod, Corresponding Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. J. E. Walker, Treasurer, Indianola, Miss. ; 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BISHOPS. 


Robert E. Jones, D..D., 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Matthew W. Clair, D. D., Covington, Ky. < 
Isaiah B. Scott, D. D., LL. D., (retired), 125 N. 14th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. ~ eee! 
I. Garland Penn, A. M., Litt. D., Secretary Department of E i * Neer Se: 
Board of Education, 420 Plum St., Cindinnat,O. Suction 30, Hema as 


ale es xing, A. M., D. D., Editor Southern Christian Advocate, 631 Baronne St., New 
W. A. C.-Hughes, D. D., Director Negro Bureau, Board of Home Missions Roney 
Extension, Wesleyan Building, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. meets ans) Chien bk 


Mirs. Daisy Bulkley, Field Secretary Colored Conference an’s: fissi 
Society, Chaflin University, Oramsbure: $c : Woman's Home Missionary 


Bae H. Butler, D. D., Secretary Colored Worg, Epworth League, 740 Rush St:, Chicago, 
rt ee Wragg, D. D., Agency Secretary, American Bible Society, Astor Place, New York, ; 
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: ‘James C. McMorriss, D. D., Field Secretary, Board of Sunday Schools, in care of Gam- 
~ mon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. ee : 

William Jones, D. D., Field Secretary, Board of Sunday Schools, 306 Tuttle Ave., 
_. Montgomery, Ala, : 


me AY: aoe t, Field Secretary, Board of Sunday School, 1914 11th N. W. Washing- 


- SUPERINTENDENT SOUTHERN CHURCH WORK, AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


(Congregaticnal.) : 


Alfred Lawless, Jr., D. D., General Superintendent, Congregational Southern Church 
Work, 154 1-2 Auburn Ave., Atianta, Ga. 


Ge a = shone ‘a Superintendent, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 541 E. Cabarrus 

BB eigh, N. C. 3 ; 

' _E. H. Phillips, Field Worker, Congregational Sunday School Extension Society and the 
A.M. A., Louisiana, Mississippi and Arxansas, 2026 St. Anthony St., New Orleans, La. 

HH. H. Dunn, Superintendent Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma,. 
516 S. Claiborne Ave., New Orleans, La. . : y 

i. M. Kingsley, Director Under Home Mission Society of Congregational Church Work. 
_ Among Colored People :n the North, 2225 E.. 93rd St., Cleveland, O. 


NEGRO BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Edwin Denby, D. D., Suffragan Bishop, Province of Southwest, Littie Rock, Ark. 
; ae D. D., Suffragan Bishop, Diocese of North and South Carolina, 
- Raleigh, N. C. 
T. Momolu Gardiner, D. B., Suifragan Bishop, Diocese of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia. — 
James T. Holly, D. D., (deceased), was Bishop of Haiti. 
Samuei D. Ferguson, D. D., (deceased), was Bishop of Liberia. 


NEGRO BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. : 


The Church of England has had Negro Bishops in the Diocese of Western Equatorial 
Africa (formerly the Diocese of Niger) as follows: 

FF. A. Crowther, Bishop, 1864. 

_C. Phillips, Coadjutor, 1893. 

I. Gluwole, Coaajutor, 1893. 

J. Johnson, Coadjutor, 1900. 

A. Howells, Coadjutor, 1920. 


GENERAL FIELD WORKERS UNDER BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR FREEDMEN, OF 
Ree: PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. | 


Rev. I. H. Russell, D. D., Carthage, North Carolina, Evangelist in Synods of At- 
lantic and Catawha. é : 
Rev. J. M. Ewing. D. D., Rose Hill, Virginia, Evangelist in Synod of East Tennessee 
and Lincoln Presbytery in Kentucky. : : 
Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D.. 58 N. Ruby St., Pmladelphia, Pa., Field Missionary for the North- 
ern States. ; 
Rev. C. G. Rowlett, State Street, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Evangelist for the Colored 
Cumberland Churches. : : 
Rev. J. E. Tyce, Evangelist, Canadian Synod. 


: NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
Magee OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


National Baptist Convention. - : 
L. G. Jordan, D. D., 2032 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. T. Pollard, D. D., Selma, Ala. 
H. W. Holloway, D. D., Helena, Ark. 
i. A. Thomas, D. D., Evanston, Ul. 
W. H. Jernagin, D. D., Washington, D. C._ 
S. E. J. Watson, D-. D., 560 BE. 36th St., Chicago, Til. 
J. H. Henderson, D-. D., 328 Patton St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Prof. J. D. Crenshaw, Nashville, Tenn. ~~ 
African Methodist Episepal Church. 
Bishop J. H. Jomes, (Wilberforce,O. __ 
Bishop J. M. Commer, 1519 Pulaski St., Little Roc«, Ark. 
A. S. Jackson, A- M., Waco, Tex. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. oe. 
Bishop G. C. Clement, D. D., 1425 W. Wainut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Ss. G. Atkins, A. M., Winston-Salem, N.C. — 
Hi. J. Collis, D. D., 619 M. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Churck. 
Bishop N. C. Cleaves, Memphis, Tenn. 
Bishop J. A. Hamlett, Jackson, Tenn. 
W. Y. Bell, D. D., 218 W. 130th St., New York, N. Y. : 


N THE CHURCH AND RACE RELATIONS OF THE 
Coe OWEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 


exc tive Secretaries; : 
George E. Haynes, 105 E. 22nd St., New Yor, N. Y. 
Ww. W. Alexander, 416 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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COMMISSION ¢ ON INTERRACIAL , COOPERAT 0. 


(Headquarters, 409 Palmer Building Atlanta, Ga.) 


Dr. M. Ashby Jones, Chairman. 
pet W. Alexander, Director. . 
H. King, Chairman Executive Committe 
Rirs. Luke Johnson, Director Woman’s Work.. 
R. B. Eleazer, Educational Director. 
T. J. Woofter Jr. Director Research and Education 
David Jones, Field Secretary. 


Name Position . - Address 


















































ALABAMA 
Hon. John D. Rather --|Attorney_-—-__------____-_------- Tuscumbia, Ala. : 
Dr. R. R. Moton ----- President, Tuskegee Institute __---- Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Mrs. B. T. Washington -|------+----~-_-~-- = =4=2-- == ___|Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Mrs. P. A. Eubank_---|--- 7777177777717 7_{|409 19th St., Ensley, Ala. 
Mins. Re. MOtOn a a an eee a eee Tuskegee Institute, Ala. : 
‘ARKANSAS— : P ae 
Dr. J. H. Reynolds_--- President, Hendrix College _--_--__ Conmtays Ark. 5a 
John L. Hunter_------ State Secretary, Y. M. C. A JA. O. U. We Bldg. = Little Teo 


Dr. 0. E. Goddard ----|Pastor, M. E. Church, South ~-_._- Conway, Ark. 
FLORIDA— 


M. Bethune]President Daytona, N.& I. Inst_ ___- Daytona, Fla. ; 
seals Reynolds aa nae State Sec. YM. CUA] == = Jacksonville, Fla, — 















GEORGIA— bie e 
Dr. Plato pee yeas Minister-Professor, Emory Univ EE isos iene de Leon Ave., 
anta, Ga. 





180 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga 
17th Floor, Candler -‘Bidg.., 


President, Standard Life Ins. Co 


; ; lanta, Ga. 
State Dept. of Education ___ Atlanta, Ga. 
Bishop A. M. E. Church __ uburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








Walter B. ee 
Rt. Rev. J. S. Flipper_- 

































Mrs. Z. 1. Fitzpatrick__|Woman’s Be eae Clubs Madison, Ga. : 

Marion Jackson- ----- | Attorney sige ee Connally Bldg., Atlanta, ‘Gams 

Thomas Johnson_ - ---- State Sec? Vier Y Gees, (Ogee eae MeGiawa Bowen Bldg. ie 

a, Ga 

Dr. John Hope - ------ , Morehouse College _--__- Atlanta, Ga. ; 

Mrs. oe Hope --- ee te Se oes Mesto eee Morehouse College, Atlanta, 

Col. A. R. Lawton - Savannah, Ga. Z 
ONG rs’ Jolin dc Bagels 2) oe ree ee ae a ery Pe Oakdale Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 

KENTUCKY— - 





M inistor-Head ee Colored Miss bi aay Roseland. Louisville, Ky. 
ec. Com. on an ucation rban Bldg., Lo 
; and Ministerial Relief, South-|_ = bee ye 
since ee 345 Asso. Bldg., Lo 

ate Sec. ¥.. Me GAA 22 oe = ety. sso. Bldg., Louisvill 5 
Bishop, A. M. E. Zion Church-_-__ 1425 W.Walnut St., eG 
Presbyterian Seminary : Louisville, Ky. = 


Dr. John H. Little ___- 
Dr. Henry H. Sweets _- 


PaOyeDix 2G saeee oS 
Rt.Rev.G.C.Clement —_-_ 
Dr. Chas. H. Pratt ____ 









LOUISIANA— 
Leo M. Favrot -_----- Gen. Field Agt. Gen. Edu. Board ___ Rou 
ne Rev. R. E. Jones __|Bishop, Methodist romeaaa Church|631 Baronne St., N 
P Madison 223 S| Attomey.s 2 see ee Bastrop, La. ew. Re ge La. 
ae Shern =e ees Cotton: Factors a2 oes Ss are eee New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPPI— 


Rt.Rev.T.D.Bratton —- 
Blake W. Godfrey_____ State Sec’y. Y. M. C 
Dr. W.S8. Leathers ____|Sec. State Dept. of Health’ ~ Rime et Dd : 
‘Mrs. WC Wineborough_ |W: Aux. South 
rs. insboroug oman’s Aux. Southern Pres. Ch __|273 Field Bldg., St. Louis, Mi 
Mrs.E.L.Cunningham _ |Rep. ae Sore Missions Disciples|425 DeBaliviere, St. Lous; Mo. 


Paadiing s. P.: N.C. Mutual Life I : 
paulding 52 53.2 res. N. C. Mutual Life Ins. Co____|Box 525 D 
‘Dr: ae L. Poteat_ __|Pres., Wake Forest College__ ______ pee 5, Durham, N. ©. 


Bishop, Episcopal ve irte: Se ceeet. Hit ackson,. Miss. 






























Mrs. T. W. Bickett __ |Rep. ‘Episcopal Church of Ameri Raleigh, 

J. Wilson Smith ______ State Sec. Y. M. C. AL =__ aL Le Raleigh, N: & 

Mrs. H. L. McCrory - , Smith Univ. Chara 
lotte, N.C. os rei 

N. ©. Newbold _._-__ |Director, Division Negro Education| State Dept. Public” Instruction- =a 


Raleigh, N. C. 

Principal, Palmer Memorial Inst ____|Sedalia, N. Cc. te = 

Editor, Greensboro News __- __ Greensboro, N.C 

Rep. Woman's Work, Cong. __ ~.__|Southern Pines, Box 262, N. °. 

Rep. Woman's Miss Council, M. “E. | Winston-Salem, N, C. 
Church, South ; 


Mrs. C. H. Brown ____ 
Earle Godbey - __-_-__- 
Mrs. Parker W. Fisher 

Mrs. W. A. Newell ____ 





\ 




















Address 


PS Fe aS RL Sa A Boardman Lumber Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. : 
State Beery est Ose ee 237-40 11-2 N. Harvey St., Ok- 
5 lahoma City, Okla. 


ooo Sede esses 22-__2__|8006-8rd Av., Shandon Annex, Ok- 
lahoma City, Oxla 

: Petkeson: Univ. ee So @ oe coe Columbia, §. C. 

~|State Seen Ve M Or Ae So a hoy Si M. C. A., Columbia, 





Zz Res witinson Yh 2 3 oof Soe 2 ose eS State, Normal College, Orange- 
: urg, S. C. 
. Rev. K. G. Finley Bishop, Episcopal Church__--.----- Gale bin. §. C. 
RES ESSEE— 
Soy Bares Professor a ae Univ se. 5-E- 2 N ashville, gees 


See arth lit isk ] Seer ee case Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
« Seems f iscui _|Nashville, Tenn. 
109-30th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn 
: Home ae Secretary, M.E. Ch. |Lambuth Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
outh — 


___._-.__|State Secretary, Y.M.C. A____--- 611 Sumpter Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
pee 1 Bev Esc) Ohta anaes eins ee Se PEPE tean ea Saire E 817 N. 4th St., Waco, Tex. 


President, Baylor College__._-_--_- Belton, Tex. 
President, Randolph-Macon College Bogue Va. 
President, John ¥'. Slater Fund_ ---- Box 418, Charlottesville, Va. 


|Gen. Field Agt., Gen. Edu. Board- __|808 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
; Richmond, Va. 
os er 1, Hereusow =~ Ships: Boilders2 = 22 see se Newport News, Va. 
~ Mitchell.-___ Professor, Richmond Goligge ois ees Richmond, Va. 
: State Secretary YOM =C, Aa 22. o- 902 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


















: Richmond, Va. 
2 ass Gress. SSaeat |Principal, ‘Hampton Inst] ss sss Hampton, Va. 
rs. B: B. Munford ___|Rep. National Board, Y. W.C. A_ __|503 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
A Mrs. Janie P. Barrett___|Supt. Va. Industrial School=_._-_-— Peak’s Turnout, Va. 
~- Dr. John M. Gandy __.|President, Va. N. & I. Schooi __ _|Petersburg, Va. 
r. J. G. Venable —_-_- |Pastor, Se Presbyterian Church __-__|Norfolk, Va. 
Rt Rev. Jas. Cannon __|Bishop, M. E. Church, South_----- 84 Lafayette Blvd., Norfolk, Va. 


- AT LARGE— 
Jno. Ferguson --~—-| 
s.Mary L. Woodruff- 


Council of Women for Home Miss- _-|1156-5th Ave., New York City 
eeu ony Society, M. E.| Allendale, N. J. 
International Com., Y.M.C. A___- 502 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City 


Bh a eee tee ee ee fae \islip N.Y. Box 462 


aS _Pythian Bldg., Louisville 
_200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta 
_409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta 
1131 Gravier St., New Orleans 
Oakdale 


oN : a “Tex 3 Georgetown 
eka. We. WW. Miles... Wireinia sso bse sss tiles le Atlantic Life Bldg., Richmond 


_ NEGRO PRIESTS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


; Seven Negroes have been Crdaits®. as priests and assigned to work 

in the United States. 

_ - Father Augustus Tolton was the first colored price: appointed in 

the United States. He was ordained in the Propaganda at Rome, in 1888. 

He was pastor of St. Monica’s church, Chicago, Illinois, until his death 

in 1902. ‘ 

ae Ree. Joseph 1: SalaAtione was ordained in 1907 by Rt. Rev. Bishop 

Curtis in the Chapel of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. 

In 1909 he was appointed assistant to the Rev. William Dunn, of St. 
_ Francis Xavier’s Church, Baltimore, Maryland. He died January 27, 


1913. 
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There are at present five colored priests in the United States. — aiciesee 
Rev. Charles Randolph Uncles was ordained by His Eminence, Cardin 
Gibbons, in the Baltimore Cathedral, 1891. Since his ordination he has be 
a professor in the Epiphany Apostolic College, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 
ev. John H. Dorsey, Baltimore, Maryland, was ordained by Cardinal G 
bons in the Baltimore Cathedral in 1902. He is now pastor of St. Monica, Bal- 
timore. is = Soe ere 
Rev. Joseph Burgess was ordained at Paris, France, in 1907. Heisat present — 
a professor in the apostolic College of his Congregation at Cornwells, Pennsyl- 4 
vania. epee 
Rev. Stephen Louis Theobold was ordained at St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul 
Minnesota, in June, 1910. cS ee 
Rev. Joseph John was ordained by the Rt. Rev. Bishop John J. Collins in the _ 
Church of St. Benedict the Moor June 12th, 1923. Sree 


NEGRO PRIEST IN THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH. eh 


It was reported some time ago, that Robert Morgan, Rev. Father — 
Rapheal, of the Order of the Cross of Golgotha, was a priest of the Russo-— 
Greek Church. ee 

Father Rapheal was born in Jamaica and was brought up in the 
Anglican Church. He was educated at Fourah Bay College, Sierré 
Leone. He was for a time a missionary in Liberia. He then studied at 
St. Aiden’s College, Birkenhead, and King’s College, London. After 
being ordained he came to the United States and took charge of an Epis- — 
copal mission at Wilmington, Delaware. After a time he came to belie 
in the dogmas of the Greek Church and severed his connection with the 
Episcopal Church. Some six years ago he went to Constantinople and — 
was baptized and ordained a sub-deacon and priest and was made a mis- 
sionary to the colored people of the United States. His headquarters — 
were in Philadelphia. : fe 


NEGRO RELIGIOUS SISTERHOODS AND BROTHERHOODS. 


The Oblates of Providence.—Founded in Baltimore, July 2, 1829 by Fathe 
Joubert, a Sulpician priest. ; : 

Father Joubert called together four young colored women, Elizabeth Lange, 
Rosa Boegus, Magdalen Balas, and Teresa Duchemin. The work outlined for 
the sisters was to conduct schools for colored girls, provide for orphans and seek _ 
the erring. They founded St. Francis Academy, Baltimore. The Oblates 
of Providence have grown in numbers. Missions have been established in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Havana, Cuba; and Old 
Providence and Catania, two islands off the coast of Central America. About — 
forty sisters remain at the mother house in Baltimore. 2s 


Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy}Family.—Founded at 
New Orleans, November 21, 1842, by Harriet Delisle, Juliette Gaudin, — 
Josephine Charles, and a Miss Alicot, “free women of color,” under the ~ 


supervision of Father Rousillon, Vicar General. : ft 
.Miss Delisle and Miss Charles were native born, Miss Gaudin was from Cuba, 
and Miss Alicot from France. They were wealthy. A part of their wealth had 
been inherited and a part they had earned. The original purpose of the order — 
was ‘‘to teach the catechism to young and old women, to prepare them for their — 
first communion.” The work, however, has. greatly broadened. In 1848 a 
home for aged and infirm women was established. In 1863 an addition was 
madeformen. Next, the asylum of St. John Berchman, the patron of the Order 
was opened for girls. An academy for girls and an asylum for boys were also ~ 
established. Five day schools were also conducted for boys and girls. Houses — 
have been established in Opelousas, Donaldsonville, and Baton Rouge. Asy- 
lums and schools are conducted at more than thirty points in the South. The 
Mother House of the Congregation of the Holy Family, an extensive brick — 
building, occupies the site of the Old Orleans Theatre, famous before the Civil — 
War as the scene of the quadroon balls. 3S Saewieaa 
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__ Knights of Peter Claver.—This association was organized at 
Mobile, Ala., Nov. 7, 1909. The organizers were seven in number; three 
whites and four colored. The whites were: Rev. Conrad F. Rebeshier, 
_ Mobile; Rev. Samuel J. Kelly, Biloxi, Miss.; and Joseph P. Van Baast, 
_ Mobile. The colored were: Gilbert Faustina, Mobile; Frank Collins, 
- Mobile; Frank Trenier, Mobile; and Rev. John H. Dorsey, Baltimore. 
The association has a National Council and subordinate or local. 
councils. The National Council, which meets annually, at a designated 
- place on the Third Tuesday in August is composed of the incorporators 
_ of the Association, the officers of the National Council, the Grand Knight 
of each subordinate Council and Past Supreme Knights of the Order; 
subordinate councils are according to numbers, allowed to send from one 
to three delegates to the National Council’s Annual Meeting. 

_ Two classes of members, insured and associate, belong to the order. The 
insured receive sick and death benefits, which are derived from monthly dues. 


The Order now has 46 Councils and about 2,350 members and nineteen sub- 
ordinate councils: 

















(NATIONAL OFFICERS.) 


Supreme Knight, Gilbert Faustina, 315 Ryland Lane, Mobile, Ala.; Deputy 

Supreme Knight, N. E. Mouton, Opelousas, La.; National Secretary, Jos. J. 
Graves, Bay St. Louis, Miss.; National Treasurer, John D. McCarthy, 1808 
Iberville St., New Orleans, La.; National Physician, Dr. A. J. Aubry, 809 Elmira 
_ Ave., Algiers, La.; National Chaplain, Rev. Jos. A. Lally, 2122 Royal St., New | 
po Orleans, ia. 725s ae 
Saint Benedict, The Moor.—Negro Saint of the Catholic Church. 
Born at San Philadelphia or San Fradella, a village of the Diocese of 
Messina in Sicily in 1526; died April 4, 1580o.. 
_ The parents of Saint Benedict were slaves from Ethiopia. On ac- 
count of their faithfulness their master freed Benedict, the first-born 
child. From his earliest years Benedict was very religious and while 
_ still very young he joined a newly formed association of hermits. When 
Pope Pius IV dissolved this association, Benedict, called from his origin 
Aethiops or Niger, entered the Reformed Recollects of the Franciscan 
- Order. Owing to his virtues he was made superior of the monastery of 
- Santa Maria de Jesus at Palermo three years after his entrance, although 
he was only a lay brother. He reformed the monastery and ruled it with 
great success until his death. He was pronounced Blessed in 1743 and 
__ was canonized in 1807. His feast is celebrated April the third. 


MARTYRS OF UGANDA RAISED TO SAINTHOOD. 


On May 13 and 15, 1920, under the observance of a most solemn 
ritual, Pope Benedict XV on those days proclaimed to the assembled — 
congregation and to the world that the 22 Martyrs of Uganda had been 
raised to the ranks of the Blessed. ‘These young men were pages to King 
Muanga. Because of their firm refusal to deny Christ and to do hom- 
age to the fetishes of their pagan brethren 13 of their number were burned 
to death and 9 suffered martyrdom in various ways. The event tran- 
-spired in 1886. ge. Rasta aes is 
oe - ‘The solemn ceremonies which marked the beatification of these African youths 
= in recognition of their Christian fortitude were prefaced by a most careful investi- 
- gation into all the circumstances connected with their martyrdom. The Uganda 
3 martyrs were honored simultaneously with Joan of Arc, The Maid of Orleans, 
whose veneration the world over as the valiant defender of France‘in | centuries 
-_. ‘past is as much a matter of history as were her courageous actions and ignominious 










- Mother Katherine Drexel and the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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death under circumstances providing her Sainthood. It is also a notewo 
fact that a number of French nuns were beatified on the same occasion, hav 
died as martyrs during the Great French Revolution. aah eRe 


CATHOLIC NEGRO WORK. © an ae 


Though the Catholic priests and brotherhoods labored among th 
Negro slaves from their first arrival in this country until the Emancip 
tion, yet the work of the Catholic Church may be said to have only begu: 
in earnest when the Church of St. Francis Xavier, in Baltimore, Md., it 
1871, was placed in charge of the Fathers of the American Branch of th 
Society of St. Joseph. However, there were isolated attempts befor 
this and scattered parish organizations throughout the country, but wh 
Monsignor, afterwards Cardinal, Vaughn, the founder of the Missionary 
Society whose members are commonly known as Josephites, visited thi; 
country and was afterwards allowed to send four priests of his communi 

to devote their entire attention toNegro religious work the interest of th 

Catholics of the United States began to be directed to the work as neve 
before. ‘The prelates of the Council of Baltimore, in 1884, awakened 
new enthusiasm by decreeing that a collection should be taken up, and 
instruction on race relationships be given, in all the Catholic churches o: 
the’United States on the first Sunday of Lent. Neeea rs oe: 


In 1907 there was established a Board of Archbishops who should have genera 
charge of this branch of Catholic missionary activity. Incorporated under the 


laws of Tennessee it is known as “The Catholic Board for Mission Work: amon 
the Coloured People.” The Director General is Rt. Rev. Mgr. John E. Burke, 
of New York City, who is assisted by five other priests—Rev. D. J. Bustin, LL. 
D., Rev. James J. Mulholland, Rev. J. Benedict Leonard, all of Scranton, Pa.; 
Rev. Thos. F. McBride, of Albany, N. Y., Rev. Edward H. Kelly, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and by Mr. Elmo M. Anderson (colored) of Pittsburgh, Pa., as Business 


Manager. : 


Since the establishment of this Board, sixty-nine new mission centres" 
have been started in the South. Over eighteen thousand have been added 
to the list of children attending the colored parochial schools, making the - 
total enrollment over twenty-two thousand. The Board pays the salar- 
ies of one hundred and seventy-two teachers who are engaged exclusively 
in colored missionary work, making a total appropriation to Negro edu-_ 
cation of fifty thousand dollars annually. Many of these schools have 
a complete standard high-school course, the most noted being Xavier 
University of New Orleans, La., with 493 students, under the care of 





Most of them have added, or are preparing to add, a first and second — 
year high school course to their already established grammar school. 


_In September, 1920, at the suggestion of Pope Benedict XV, the Fathers of — 

_ the Divine Word at Greenville, Miss., opened the first ecclesiastical seminary 
in the United States to educate and train coloured boys for the priésthood, thus 
ene the foundation for a native Catholic Colored Priesthood in the United — 
ates. ; ei res mae lacnlaae ee 


In June, 1921, there was established at New Orleans, La., the first Sumer — 
Normal School for colored Sisters, the faculty being composed of the Sisters of — 
Charity of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Extension work is — 
carried on for colored Sisters through Seton Hill College. — eMence ae cee 


A monthly magazine “Cus Cotosed Miss’one,” is published by the Board. > 
At present there are 175 priests devoting themselves exclusively to the mis- 


sions among the colored people and fifty-five who have schools f 
attached to white churches, making a total of 230. stor colo 


Catholic Negroes in the United States (about)___.______.____ 
Churches with Resident Pastors and coca EE a eee gt 



















ole umber or Omura <0. ee ee Orne 139 
_Negro children in Parochial Schools (about) === == 7-727 T22TTITTTTITTTTTTTTTT a2. 000 
_ Catholic Negro Schools in the United States._____________._.....2222777777 134 
Catholic Negro Academies________ Sree aoc ete ere er Dos coy Bhi PACA 5 
Pe eeunone Neere Iniustrial Schoolsn nus. Joie Sher. eS ete 3 
7 GavholeNcsro Orphan Asylumas co 2e5 8 8 RT Sa ROTO a te Tt 
_ High Schools (attached to Parochial Schools)__— == |= 9222222222222 27T7 ve 
ee ee for Training Young Men for the Priesthood________________1_ 77777 3 
_ Number of Priests whose Lives are Devoted exclusively to Negro Work______._ 175 
_ Priests who are Giving Partial Time to Negro work (about)_________________- ‘50 
- Sisterhoods represented in Negro work__.-.---_----__---_- 222 20 
Number oi Sisters working exclusively in Negro work (about)____.._____2____ 700 
: Lege Reeekying aid from the Catholic Board of Mission work among Colored 
i POOR O snes es Pe een ee a Oe ere Netty eT SRG ; 
Total number of Negro Priests____-._ Se SR eds SE GSS Se re aa a es 
_ Total number of Negro Sisters—Obliates of Providence, Baltimore, Md., es- 
a baAbNAveR 1 BAC Se eee ee ues ot ery oH ee eR TE ei Te 160 
Sisters of the Holy Som New Orleans, La., established 1842_-_____________ _ 451 
_ Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, Savannah, Ga., established 1912__ 12 
Negro Graduates from Catholic Colleges_______.--_.------1-----.+-_-_-_ 1. 5 
Negro Catholic Colleges in the United States___._-._______. 22 2 
_ Priests (16) receiving monthly allowances from the Catholic Boara of Mission 
_ ...,. Work among the Colored People___-...--..--------.-- eS Ss $ 240.00 
Sisters (183) receiving salary from the Catholic Board for Mission Work Among 
: the Colored People, total sent Monthly_.__-._._-.-_..- 2-2 eee $ 4,565.00 — 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
= we COLORED PEOPLE. | 


- - Its purpose is to co-ordinate the efforts of the various groups of men and women 
__ of the Catholic Church laboring for the religious, the intellectual and industrial 
_ development of the coloured people. Its object is to stimulate interest among 
_ the field workers, to broaden the sympathies and enlist the co-operation of Cath- 
__ olics everywhere for this work, to standardize educational methods to have a 
- uniform system of parochial teaching; and to emphasize the character and en- 
large the scope of our industrial work. : 


Officers. 


Honorary President, Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, Bishop of Richmond. 
President Very Rev. L. B. Pastorelli, President of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore, S 
Vice-President, Very Rev. Thomas Wrenn, Rector, St. Peter Claver’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : : 
Treasurer, Rev. T. B. Maroney, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
-. Executive Secretary, Rev. Charles F. Hannigan, Rector, St. Joseph’s Mission 
- House, Richmond, Va. — : 4 2 
= This Association has been incorporated recently into the National Catholic 
_ Education Association and is to function as a part of this organization. 


ST. JOSEPH’S SOCIETY. 


St. Joseph’s Society for Coloured Missions is an organization whose labours 
are exclusively directed to the conversion and uplift of the Coloured Race. Its 
headquarters are at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. Its activities 
extend over eleven southern states and the District of Columbia. The Superior 
- General is Very Rev. L. B. Pastorelli. It has 80 priests actively engaged in its 
various Institutions and Missions. There are 50 parishes with resident priests 
- and 22 attached missions. The number of people ministered to is about 50,000. 
- The number of Parochial Schools conducted by our various parishes is 56 with 
an enrollment of 9,648 pupils. A total of 222 teachers, 154 Sisters and 68 Lay 
teachers (colored) were employed. oS ae My 
he following institutions are under its care: St. Joseph’s Seminary wi 
ne. eee Epiphany Apostolic College with 103 students. Besides these 
two institutions St. Joseph’s Society conducts St. Joseph’s Industrial School 
for Colored Boys, Clayton, Del., which enrolled 98-boys and St. Joseph’s Home 
and Orphan Asylum, Wilmington, Del., which housed 104 boys. 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE WORD. 


The Society of the Divine Word whose American Mother-House is — 
at Techny, Illinois, has established centres for the education of the Ne- — 
gro in the cities of Jackson, Meridian, Vicksburg and Greenville, Miss., 
and in Little Rock, Ark. In all of these so-called missions, religious — 
services are conducted, and instruction is given in elementary and high | 
school branches. oie 


There are engaged in the work five Priests and thirty Sisters. Names of in- 
stitutions: Jackson, Miss., Holy Ghost Institute, Rev. Fr. Kronemeyer, Rector; 
Meridian, Miss., St. Joseph’s Institute, Rev. Cos. Schneider, Rector; Vicksburg, 
Miss., Rev. J. Hoenderop, Rector; Greenville, Miss., Sacred Heart Institute, 
Rev. M. Christman, Rector; Bay Saint Louis, Miss., St. Francis’ Institute, 
Rev. P. A.'Heick, Rector; Little Rock, Ark., St. Bartholomew’s Institute, Rev. 
J. J. Steinhauer, Rector. Total number of pupils in all institutes, 1,600. fait 

At Greenville, Mississippi, the Society of the Divine Word opened a semi- 
nary for the education of Colored Catholic Priests, which later was moved to 


Pass Christian, Mississippi. : 


- CONGREGATION OF THE SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT FOR INDIANS AND COLORED PEOPLE. | 


“The Congregation of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for In- _ 
dians and Colored people was organized in the year 1889 for the evangeli- 
zation of the Colored and Indian races. Its conception originatedin the 
noble mind of Right Reverend James O’Connor, Bishop of Omaha, at. 
one time pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, Holmesburg. To him the — 
dire need of the Indian and the Negro made strong appeal, and in com- — 
plete harmony with his designs for their intellectual, moral and physical — 
regeneration, he found a generous co-operator in Miss Katherine M.’ — 
Drexel, of Philadelphia, who, in the wealth which the heavenly Father 
had placed at her disposal, saw only a treasure confided to her care,to 
be used for the uplifting of her fellow-man. Rae 

In May 1890, while Miss Drexel was a member of the Novitiate of the Convent 
of Mercy, Pittsburgh, whither she had gone to prepare for religious professions, 

Bishop O’Connor died, and the work was placed under the kindly care of Most 3 

Reverend Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia. In February 1891, Miss Drexel — 

received the name of Mother Mary Katherine and was appointed by the Most — 

Reverend Archbishop, superioress of the young community. In July of the — 

same year, the cornerstone of the Motherhouse at Cornwells Heights, Penn- 

sylvania was laid. é 

The work of this Institute embraces the charge of boarding schools, | 
day schools, orphanages, nursing, visitation of the sick, and the instruc- 
tion of adults in the principles of Christian Doctrine. ‘Branch houses — 
have been established in different parts of the country. The approximate 
enrollment of pupils in their missions among the Colored people of New 
Orleans is over 2,000, in New York City about 600, in Philadelphia about 
400, while in Nashville, Tenn.; Rock Castle, Virginia; Cincinnati, Ohio; © 
Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Beaumont, Texas; Montgomery, Ala.; 
New Iberia, Louisiana; St. Louis, Missouri;. Biloxi, Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Macon, Ga., there is an average enrollment of from 200 to 250 pupils. _ 
In Boston, a mission has been established for the purpose of doing settle- 
ment work, and, the visitation list numbers about 2,000. In addition to 
the missions established by the Congregation itself, many other works _ 
among the Colored people owe their origin to the generosity of the Sisters — 
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of the Blessed Sacrament, for example, Meridian, Jackson and Vicksburg, 
2 Mississi pi; Tuscaloosa, Mobile and Montgomery, Alabama; San An- 
- tonio, -exas, and numerous other places throughout the Union. 


__ YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK AMONG 
= NEGROES. 


_ _ _ The first Colored Young Men’s Christian Association was organized 
in Washington, D. C., 1853. Anthony Bowen, colored, was the first 
president. He worked in the Patent Office. The second to be organized 
~ was in Charleston, South Carolina in April, 1866, and the third in New 
York City, February, 1867. 


_ The first colored student association was organized at|Howard Uni- 


who attended the Montreal Convention in 1867 was the first colored 
_ delegate to attend an international Y. M. C. A. Convention. In 1876 _— 
at the Toronto Convention, General George D. Johnston, an ex-Confed- 


_ €rate soldier, was appointed the first secretary of the colored associations. | 
: Henry Edwards Brown, founder of Talladega College, was the second travel- 
ing secretary of the Inter-national Committee in its work among colored men 
He served the committee from 1879 to 1890 having resigned for this purpose 
the presidency of Talladega College, which he founded. William A. Hunton 
was the first colored man to enter the secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian 


of the Colored Association in Norfolk, Virginia. In 1890 he succeeded Mr. 
Brown as an Inter-national Secretary. He died Nov. 29, 1916 and was succeeded ° 
as Senior Secretary by J. E. Moreland. He was retired under the age limit on 
Oct. 1, 1923 and was succeeded as Senior Secretary by C. H. Tobias. The first 
students’ Conference for the Colored Men’s Department of the Young Men’s 
ciuistian Association was held at King’s Mountain, N. C., May 24 to June 2. 


include practically all of the more important boarding schools. There are six- 
ty-two Negro city associations scattered over twenty-six States. The first 
pe for a student association was dedicated at Hampton Institute, February 
2s A913: 

The Y. M. C. A. work has been established in a number of places in connec- 
tion with large corporate industries in which numbers of Negroes are employed. — 
The company usually puts up the building and pays the secretary. The running — 
expenses are paid out of annual and monthly dues. Such work has been es- 
tablished among the Negro miners at Buxton, Ia., Benham, Ky., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., and among the 5,000 Negro employees of the Newport News (Va.) 
Shipbuilding Company. : : Bi 

During the World War there were 350 Colored secretaries serving troops in 
= 45 camps, 7 training schools and 3 ferts in America; 58 colored secretaries served 
‘oe overseas; and 6 of these served in Hast Africa. There were also 3 Educational 
: Specialists and 18 women canteen workers. x ; 

: In recent years there has been great development in the city sec- 
_ tion of the work. The gifts of large sums by Mr. George Foster Pea- 
_ body, Mr. John D. Rockefeller and the interest and support of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and ex-President Taft, were important features in this — 
development, The greatest factor, however, was the gift of Mr Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago. 


- Rosenwald Aid : g 
To Negro 
Y. M. C. A. Work. 


__ Mr. Julius Rosenwald in 1910 offered through the Chicago Y. M. C. 
A. to give $25,000 toward the cost of a Negro Y. M. C. A. building for 


FOE Sr, BS eae on oa” 





_ versity in 1869. E. V. C. Eato, president of the New York City Branch, 


Association work. In January, 1888, he was appointed the General Secretary _ 


There are associations organized in 110 Negro educational institutions. These 


with his conditions. 


in race friction induced. Mr. Rosenwald to make a second offer. It wa 
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men and boys in any city of the United States, which by poy 
scription would raise $75,000; additional. This assured aj bui 
cost complete a minimum of $100,000. He recognized; they gr 
in each community with a large Negro population of a place where re 
tional and educational facilities could be had along with restaurant 
dormitory service. He knew the Negroes unaided could not furni 
the funds. He felt it was the duty and privilege of white people’to hel 
them. He believed money for the buildings would be provided. E 
had confidence that a better racial understanding would result from é 
and colored people working side by side in the money raising campaigns ~ 
and in the subsequent construction and operating periods. Mr. Rose 
wald’s expectations were more than realized. ‘Thirteen cities compl 


The 1910 offer resulted in an expenditure of Two Million One Hundred 


Fifty Thousand Dollars for buildings serving a Negro population of nearly: 
million. The percentage of cost contributed were: by whites 49 per cent, by N 
groes 15 per cent, by Mr. Rosenwald 16 per cent and other sources, like t 
sale of property previously owned, 20 per cent. aoe 
- _In 1918 Mr, Rosenwald contributed $25,000 toward the $24 
colored Y. W. C. A., building in New Vork. In 1920 he contribu 
- $25,000 toward a colored Y. W. C. A. building in Philadelphia estimate 
to cost $150,000. Se ee ery ge 
A survey was made in 1920 of the condition and service of the t 
buildings then erected. The encouraging results shown, the war t: 
migration of Southern Negroes into industrial centers and the increas 


reported to him that possibly eleven additional cities might underta 
. campaigns for Negro ‘‘Y’s.” Therefore, July 6, 1920, he made his second ~ 
offer, again through the Chicago Y. M. C. A., to contribute $25,000 
any city raising not less than $125,000. She Ses Re te 
Mr. Rosenwald, under his offer to contribute $25,000 to each ct 
qualifying for a Negro Y. M. C. A. building, has contributed a total 
$450,000 toward the cost of eighteen buildings in fifteen cities, as follow: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit. 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Washington.. Sixteen buildings are for men and 
boys; two (in New York and Philadelphia) for women and girls. 
Mr. W. J. Parker, business manager of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., has preparec : 
a statistical and financial table of information about the twelve Negro “Y’ 
buildings. It is printed herewith. : = 
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Colored Members 
International Committee 


_Dr. R. R. Moton_.-----------+=------------------- Tuskegee Institute, Ala. ra 
_Bishop R. E. Jones -------------------------------- 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
“Mr. F. B. Ranson. Lawyer ---->-------------------- 640 Northwest St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Mr. W. F. Trotman, Broker ----------------------- 27 William St., New York City 


Member General Board 
National Council 


John Hope. 


Colored Members 
State Committee 


THE STATE COMMITTEE OF KANSAS, 
Dr. G. G. Brown, Wichita, Kans. ; 

THE STATE COMMITTEE OF INDIANA. : ; ee 
Atty. R. L. Brokenburr, Indiana: olis, Ind. se _ 

THE STATE COMMITTEE OF NEW JERSEY. ; a 
W. R. Valentine, Principal Manual Training and Industrial School, Bordentown, N. J 


Colored Men’s Department 


=O. H. 'Tobias_----.- Senior Secretary_-------------- 347 Madison Ave., New York Cit, 

_Wm. GC. Craver ----- Student Work, Hast and South_--347 Madison Ave., New York City — 
_R. B. DeFrantz_---- City and Personnel. -_-------.--- 347 Madison Ave., New York City __ 
_R. P. Hamlin. ------ Bastern and Central Regions, City347 Madison Ave., New York City Be 
SRP, Wilson soe—oe Student Work, South and West _-347 Madison Ave., New York City 


' _J. H. McGrew-_----- City and Industrial Work in South200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOREIGN DIVISON. 


Max Yergan-------- Student Work among Native Institutions, South Africa. 
“a ; Alice, Cape Province, South Africa, 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS Sie 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK. ia 
AMONG COLORED MEN AND BO¥S. = 
(CITY, COUNTY, COMMUNITY, INDUSTRIAL, RAILROAD) 


ALABAMA : ; 
Birmingham—Acipco Branch Y. M. C. A., Colored Work. A.M. Walker, Secretary. s 
Mobile-—Colored Y. M. C. A., 510 Congress St. M.J. Williams, General Secretary. = 

So Aneel ol d Mi Branch Y.M.O. A 1400 E. 9th 

os Angeles—Colore en’s Branch Y.M.C.A., 14 . 9th St. T. A. Greene, Secretary 

e eon kee Y.M.O.A., Colored Work. Allen O. Newman, Secretary. eae 
Denver—Colored Men’s Branch Y. M. C. A., 2800 Glenarm St._T. J. Bell, Secretary. 
Rouse—Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Y. M. ©. A., Colored Work. F. A. Harris, Secretary. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
‘Washington—Twelfth Street Branch Y. M..C. A., 1816-12th St., N. W. Campbell C. 

Johnson, Secretary. 

GEORGIA utler Street Branch Y. M. ©. A., 146 Butler St. W 

anta—Butler Street Branc. 7M... OrAs a: utler St. . J, Trent, Secretary. 
Augusta—Colored Y. M. C. A., 917-9th St. Walter S. Harcis, Acting General gocrabary, 
Columbus—Ninth Street Branch Y. M. 0. A., 917-9th St. George F. Rivers, Secretary. 





Par eee Men’s Branch Y. M. OC. A., 817 W. Broad St. ————,, Secretary. 
ae ame Es Avenue Dept. Y. M.O. A., 3763 S. Wabash Ave. George R. Arthur, -— 
ecretary. ame’ 
mt St. Louis—Bond Avenue Branch Y. M. ©. A., 15th and Bond Ave. ———————, Sec- 
retary. aes 
Evanston—Emerson Street Dept. Y. M. GC. A., 1014 E .-D. ‘Si 
RN p merson St. J.D. Ross, Secretary. 


iy Sera camry Nemesia s Viole Oe Painen Gh BL. Gordon Secretary. - 
Bee leaaga Avenue Branch Y. M. C. A., 450 N. Senate Ave. F, E. DeFrantz, 
es Men’s Branch Y. M, OC. A., 114 W. 5th St.. George W. Gore, Jr., Sec- 
10 Ws Moines—Crocker Street Branch Y. M. ©. A., 12th and Crocker Sts. E. ©. Robin- 
KANSAS a 
“eaehlta—Watar sifeot Branch: ¥. M. O, ‘An 6i7 N. Water St.” W- L. Hutcherson, Sec- 
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_ KENTUCE : 
; Deas Caisse Men’ s Branch Y. M. O. A., 920 W. Chestnut St. Ralph N. Duncan, 


_ Secretary. 
- LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—Colored Branch Y.M.©. A. W.H. Mitchell, Secretary. 
MARYLAND 
_ Baltimore—Druid Hill Avenue Branch Y. M. ©. A., 1619 Druid Hill Ave. 8.3. Booker, 
Secretary. 
MICHIGAN = 
Detroit—St. Antoine Street Branch Y. M. C. A., 1930 gt .Antoine St. HH. S. Dunbar. 
Secretary. : 
Flint—Flint Y. M.C. A., Colored Work. Norman A. Holmes, ete te ; 
ca d M B h Y. M 
olore’ en's Branc ae a hi 
Finkbine—Colored Men's Branch Y. M 6.5 J. Bryans eG 
MISSOURI 
: oe co asd remit Dept. Y. M. C. A., 1824 Passeo. A Grogs, Secretary. 
St. Lo ine Street Dept. Y.M. O. A., 2838 Pine St. K. Craft, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY ; 

-s, auenne City—Colored Men’s Branch Y. M. C. A./ 1711 Arctic Ave. CO. M. Cain, Sec- 
2 eee ee Branch Y. M. C. A., 6th and Mechanics Ave. A. E. Flournoy, Sec- 
Madison—Colored Men’s Branch Y. M. ae 2 46 Main St. James Dickerson, Chairman. 


<a sae ea Men’s Branch Y. . A., 569 Bloomfield Ave. C. H. Bullock, 
evary: 
_Orange—Oakxwood Branch Y. ae , 148 Central Place. J. W. Bowers, Secretary. 
Plainfield—Colored Branch Y. M Oo 135 Liberty St. A. J. Carey, Secretary. 
Coe ee oe Street Y. M.C: A., 102 Witherspoon St. —————. , secretary. 
< eee oe Avenue Branch Y. M. C. A., 405 Carleton Ave. A. L. Comither, — 
cr’ a 
2 Buffalo—Michigan Avenue Branch Y. M. C. A., 585 Michigan Avenue. W.H. Jackson, 
ecreta 
"Minngola —Nassau-Suffoli County Y. M. C. A., Colored Work. A. G. Fallings, Sec- 
retary. 


eee tee York re 135th Street Branch Y. M.C. A., 181 W. 135th St. Thomas 
NORTH CAROLINA : 
' Asheville—Colored Y. M. C. A., Market and Eagle Sts. Fred D. Johnson, General Sec- 


Sister Street Branch Y. M. C. A., 259 S. Main St. George W. Thompson, 
cre’ 
ee ees Branch Y. M.C. A., 300 Wayne Ave., Lockland, O. W. V. Eagle- 
son, Secreta; 
Gincinnati. Ninth Street Branch Y. M.C.A., Ae wy 9th Si. B. W. Overton, Secretary. 
ee Avenue Boys Branch YAM. C . A., 77th and Cedar Sts. Chas. 
; e, Secreta: 
sp oi aaeah ae Street Branch Y.M. C. A., 202 E. Spring St. A.W. Hardy, Secretary. 
Dayton—Fifth Street Branch Y. M.C.A., 430 W. 5th St. J. A. Greene, Secretary. : 
Springfield—Center Street Branch Y. M. ©. A., 209 S. Center St. W. S. Smith, Sec-_ 
retary 
PENNSYLVAN TA 
Harrisburg—OColored Branch Y. as C. A., 644 Broad St. W.R. Burden, Sr., Secretary. 
Philadelphia—Southwest Y. M. C. A. Building, 1724 Christian St. H. W. Porter, Sec- 


eta! x 
A Germantown——Colored Men’s Branch Y. M.C. A., 132 W. Rittenhouse St. H. H. Cain, 
tary 
Bee ab eal -Cantes Avenue Branch Y. M. C. A., 2621 Centre Ave. S. R. Morsell, Sec- | 
retary. 
kley—Walnut Street Branch Y. M. C. A., 411 Walnut eB J.T. Harris, Secretary. 
Soren Dare Wilkes-Barre ¥. M.C.A., Colored Work. A. H. Pace, Secretary. 


TH CAROLINA 
n Charleston-—Cannion Street Branch Y: M. C. A., 61 Cannon St. Jesse M. Chiles, Sec- % 


evary. 
ENNESSEE 
t Nashville—Colored Y. M. GC. A., 347 Fourth Ave., North. ————-——-—., Secretary. 


; Fort. Worth-—Colored Men’s Branch Y. M. C. A., 415 E. 6th St. S.H. Fowler, Sr., Sec- 


ee Houston—Colored Men’s Branch Y. M.C. A., 603 Prairie Ave. Felix Thurman, Sec- * 





retary 
WRINTA os Branch Y. M.C. A., ae Fifth St. Charles E. Johnson, Secretary. 


Newport News—Colored Branch Y. M.C.A ., 2201 Marshall Ave. A. F. Williams, Gen- 


Ce eC siored Y. M. ©. A., 214 E. Leigh St. S.C. Burrell, General Secretary. 


' INL ¥ : 
NE Colored. Y. M. G. A., 432 Scott St. P. A. Goines, General Secretary. 


N 
Ree olored Branchfy. M. OC. A. J. D. Stevenson, Secretary. 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS WITH PAID SECRETARIES 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. == 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 8. O. i 
There are 128 Student Associations without paid Secretaries. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK AMONG ~ 
NEGROES. 7 = 


The history of Association effort among colored women under its 
present policy dates back fifteen years, but the history of Association | 
beginning among them extends over a quarter of a century. Twenty- 
five years ago there were affiliated with the American Committee of 
Young Women’s Christian Association seven Colored student Associa- 
tions. . Associations at Claffin, Straight, Tougaloo Universities, Spelman _ 
Seminary, and A. and M. College of Alabama became affiliated in the | 
early nineties, with what was then the National Association of the Young — 
Women’s Christian Associations. ‘There are evidences of city Associa- — 
‘tions for Colored women at a much earlier period. We hear of efforts _ 
at Louisville, Memphis, Columbus, Ga., and other points. Dr. Caroline 
Anderson, the well-known daughter of William Still of underground 
railway fame, recounts the activities of a flourishing colored Association __ 
in Philadelphia in the early seventies. oe 


When the National Board was formed in 1907, Mrs. Addie W. Hunton was 
appointed to spend the winter of 1907-08 investigating the possibilities for ASS 
sociation work among Colored women. She founded 14 student Associations — 
and 4 City Associations—New York City, Brooklyn, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. In 1908 Miss Elizabeth Ross was appointed to be special worker for the 

- National-Board among Colored students. -Miss Ross was succeeded in 1910 | 
- by Miss Cecelia Holloway, and Miss Holloway in 1912 by Miss Josephine Pinyon. 
In 1910 Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Haynes and Mrs. Hunton began a systematic and 
intensive development of City- Association work among Colored women, and =) 
the attempt was made to place trained secretaries in local associations. In i98s 
Miss Eva D. Bowles was appointed by the National Board to have special super- 
vision of City work. ¢ ge 
The status of the work now is removed from conditions directly — 
affected by the World War and the history of the movement as given in| 
the previous editions of the Year Book. ‘Two of the lines on which em- 
phasis is being placed are; first, the stabilizing and making permanent 
of the work which was started under the liberal war budgets; second, 
an attempt to make tangible the fact that the Y. W. C. A. is an‘inter- 
racial movement. sear trc ee 
‘The growing competency in leadership among Negroes has made — 
possible the development of technique which has insured a substantial 
growth through the whole country. Statistics for 1923 give 122 em- 
ployed secretaries and 4,065 active committee women reaching abouts: 
100,000 Colored women, girls in cities, students and girls in industry and 
business. ein ge ee ae a 
With the re-organization of the National Board in 1922, a charter was given 
for a Council on Colored Work. 'This Council is composed of an equal number : 
of white and Colored women; both white and Colored women are of different 
background, experience and viewpoints. The personnel is as follows: Mrs. 

Richard Ward Westbrook, chairman, a member of the National Board; Mrs.John 

M. Hanna, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Beverly B. Munford, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. John 

D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Sedalia, N.C.; Mrs. George 

E. Haynes, New York City; Mrs, Frank L. Williams, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Ruth 

Logan Roberts, New York City. Miss Eva D. Bowles is secretary of this Coun. 
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_ cil. Its function is to study the history of the Negro race, to plan for better 
_ facial understanding and to use their influence to co-operate with all agencies 
_and individuals to bring this about. This Council aims to be to the N ational 
Board what the Committee on Colored Work (Inter-racial Committee) is to a 
local Association. | In eight cities in the country a Colored woman isa member 
-of the Board of Directors which is the governing body of the Association. These 


cities are New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
_ Detroit and Chicago. 


























NATIONAL BOARD SECRETARIES. 


SS a ee a Secretary _of Council on Colored Work, Administrator of 


‘Miss Eva D. Bowles 
: ist 5 Colored Work in Cities 


Mrs. Cordella A. Winn__.....- City Secretary 
- Miss Adela F. Ruffin. .____ 2-177 City Secretary 
Miss Bthel Caution___<-___-___ ott Administrator of Colored Student Work 


Miss Frances Williams______________ Student Secretary 


Miss Juliette Derricotte_____ ge eS Student Secretary 
Miss Juanita J. Saddler____________ -Student Secretary 
Paviiss Orystal“Bird-” <2 Ss. sis. Girl Reserve Secretary 


“Miss Mae:C. Hawes:~ _-.2._.-._._. Campaign Director 
_ Dr. Sara W. Brown________________Physician 










YGUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS AMONG COLORED WOMEN. 
solace... Address 5 
PASEO VANO;- Na” Os tee be a 270 College St. 

_ Atlanta, Ga_.._-__-_______.___._.__196 Piedmont Ave. 
Atiantic, City,” Nd ssn 852 30 North Ohio Ave. 
Augusta, Ga_-__-______ eee ay 1115 Hopkins St. 

a” Baltimore; Md. = 222 2 1200 Druid Hill Ave. 
2 ReguniOnt. Vex Se 82 as Ss 733 Forsythe St. 
Bridgeport, Conn___.-______ Regan 60 Beach St. 
PBroOki ya. Na Yo e aes oes 45 Ashland Pl. 
Camden, N. J_____- Fe ene ------821 South 8th St. 
Ohanleston, SiOz 2208s ab a Fee 106 Coming St. 
WhHaATIOGLO; NiO 22 Ss ep ae ES 319 South Brevard St. 
@hattanooga, Tenn: _ 222-2 2b 829 Hast 8th St. 
HUCARO NIN Fa oe a 3541 Indiana Ave. 
@incinnati; Ohio. oo 702-04 West 8th St. 
Colhimbus; ‘Ohio= 2 22 2 690 East Long St. 
apn yron,-Obig 2 er ite 800. West 5th St. 
Wenwer Cols. se es 2460 Welton St. 
es Moines, Iowa a .---1227 School St. 
‘Detroit, Mich 292822220222 Se 8 2111 St. Aubin Ave. 
Durh: RO ._.508 Fayetteville St. 


415 East 6th Ave. 
6128 Germantown Ave. 
804 Cowden St. : 
: -806 Clay Ave 
ete _601 N. West St. 


1501 East 19th St. 
337 Washington Blvd. 













Knoxville, AOU es sae ge ee 329.Temperance St. 
PEE OxINeton. Aoye so Me a 256 North Upper St. 
SPitoles Rocio SA ric 2 Sas ey ne 924 Gaines St. 


Hos: Angeles, Calif so. - 2-5 SSeS 1108 East 12th St. — - 
Louisville, Key. act tage epee MES Sey BS 528 South 6th St. : 


duynchburgs Vas fae oe eee 613 Monroe St. 
Mciees Pb, base ans Soe oe os 319-10th Ave. 
pMOntelain, No Joos oe see eS 4 stato Ave. 
_ Nashville, Tenn_.___-__._.-.---_--.436-5th Ave. 
ee INOWONIG Ni dine ee es wan a VS eee 71 Wilsey St. 
fo New Oastlo, Pa. = 60s ee 140 Elm St. : 
Newport News, Va _-2._...-.--_-=-- 2300 Madison Ave. 
New York City .___..-_-__.-.-.-..179 West 137th St. 
INOFfOlS Nata one ae ee 416 Cumberland St. 


828 Linden St. : 
2306 North 22nd St. 
108 Oalcwood Ave. 
457 Harding St. 
2215 Wylie Ave. 
1605 Catherine St. 


515 North 7th St. : 
ae SIU ay 30 Caledonia Ave. 
SS aS Pee Se) ane 121 Wells Ave. North 


_-102-2ist Ave., North 
_-134 West Clark St. 
PE at hay SI Sm a ea 1111 Jule St, 
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Pouls; Mos cise ae ee 709 North Garrison Ave. 


St. Paul, Minn__--------=---------- 598 West Central Ave. 
Ae Ola foe abies ee re See 123 East Archer St. — 
Washington, D. O__---------------- 901 Rhode Island Aye. 
‘Wheeling, West Va_-.--------------- 1041 Chapline St 
Williamsport, West Va_------------ 429 Walnut St. 
Winston Salem, N. C_-------------- 619 Chestnut St. 
Youngstown, Ohio_---------------- 248 Belmont Ave. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION ae 
WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE = 


National Field Worker, Mrs. Violet Hill Whyte, 663 George St., 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

Work among colored people became a separate department in 1881, 
with Mrs. Jane M. Kenney, of Michigan, as superintendent. Mrs. — 
Frances E. Harper, of Pennsylvania, became superintendent in 1883, 
and continued to fill the position until 1890. In 1891 Mrs. J. E. Ray, 
of North Carolina, was a committee on “Home and Foreign Missionary 
Work For Colored People.”’ In 1895, Mrs. Lucy Thurman, of Michigan, _ 
became superintendent of the colored work. She continued in this po- 
sition until 1908, when she was succeeded by Mrs. Eliza E. Peterson. — 
Mrs. Roberta Lawson, of Washington, D. C., controlled the work for 
several years. She was succeeded by Mrs. Margaret Peck Hill, of Bal-— 
timore, as National Regional Organizer, who served until November, — 
1921. 





The W.C. T. U. work among colored people is carried on in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, New York, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, __ 
-Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. The colored women are or- 
ganized into local unions, and in the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Arkansas, __ 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and West Virginia, they 
have separate State organizations with their own State officers. Many coloured 

- women belong to mixed unions. Altogether, the colored membership in the W.  — 
GC. T. U. is about 10,000. : 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
AMONG NEGROES. | 


This society has carried on such work since emancipation. During 
the past year the society maintained Sunday School workers among 
colored people in Alabama, Texas and Virginia. ‘These workers held -~ 
Sunday School Conventions, Bible Institutes and delivered addresses 
to Sunday Schools and Churches. They visited the past year over 300 
Sunday Schools and Churches, organizing and leading Teacher Training 
Classes, Training Schools and B. Y. P. U.’s. : i 

The names of these workers and their fields are as follows: 

D. A. Scott, D. D., Dallas, Texas, State Sunday School Missionary 
for Texas; L. W. Calloway, D. D., Selma, Ala., State Sunday School 
Missionary for Alabama; Rev. T. C. Walker, Gloucester, Va., State Sun- 
day School Missionary for Virginia. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE NEGRO. 


The Salvation Army is making an attempt to reach the Negro, mainly through 
Negroes who are being trained in the Salvation Army Workers’ Schools in New 
York City, Chicago and San Francisco. Only a few Negroes thus far have 
gone through these schools. As they finish, they are sent into the South. At 
present, work is being conducted exclusively among Negroes in. Washington, 
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D, C., Richmond, Va., Charleston, 8. C., New York City, Norfoll, Va., Phila- 
-delphia, Pa., and Roanoke, Va. During the present year the work among Ne- 
Aes has been extended in New York City, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Cleveland, 


10. 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY WORK 
_ AMONG NEGROES. 


= ~ The work of the American Bible Society among Negroes was estab- 
lished in 1901 and is carried on chiefly in the Southern states. In 1920 
_ the agency headquarters were removed to New York City. An average 
_ of over 30,000 copies of the Bible are now thus distributed annually and 
during the 25 _years that the work has been carried on over a million 
volumes of scripture by this means have been placed in the hands of 
Negroes. The circulation in 1923 was 1 31,096, the largest in the history 
of the Agency. : 

eae The director of this work whose title is, “Agency Secretary,” is J. P. Wragg, 
D. D., Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. The field is divided into four 
Districts with four Sub-Agency Secretaries in charge as follows: Atlanta, Ga., 
Rev. H. W. B. Wilson, 35 Gammon, Ave.; Charlotte, N. C., Rev. D. H. Sansom, 
Jr., 403 East 8rd St.; Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. S. A. Lucas, 2316 East 55th Street; 
: Houston, Texas, Rev. M. L. Vaughters, 1015 Heiner Street. 

_THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION). 
: AMONG NEGROES. 


This society has had some general work among Negroes of Virginia 
- for several years. More recently it has enlarged its scope by introducing » 






meet conditions, and in order to obtain greater effectiveness in adminis-_ 


Southern states. The new district includes the work among the Negro — 
people in the State of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi — 

Florida, Louisiana and Southern Texas. A General Representative 
has been appointed who for the present is looking after the work under 









appointed in the near future. For the last fiscal year they report 169 


rolled; 16,042 families received pastoral visits; 1,174 sermons and re- 
_ligious addresses were delivered. 


fare of the Negro of the South and is seeking to co-operate with every agency | 
looking toward their moral and religious betterment. 


The headquarters of the American Sunday School Union are 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. The officers are: Martin L. Finckel, President; William 
H. Hirst, Recording Secretary; John E. Stevenson, Treasurer; George P. Wil- 
liams, D. D., Secretary of Missions and in charge of the work among Negroes; 
James McConaughy, Litt. D., Managing Editor, Editor of Publications. 


WORK AMONG NEGROES OF THE BOARD OF NATIONAL 


MISSIONS OF THE MeN CHURCH IN THE 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America began 

its Mission*Sunday School Work among Negroes in the South in 1890. 

- Since that time more than 3,800 schools have been organized. Out 
of them 260 churches have grown. 








missionary work among the Negroes of the Black Belt. Inits desire to 


tration, a new district has been organized which includes only the terri- es 
tory being covered by the colored missionaries who are working in the 


_ the immediate supervision of the secretary of Missions of the Society. - ye 
At present nine missionaries are under commission and others will be = 


- hew Sunday Schools organized with 492 teachers and 6,211 scholars en- __ 


The American Sunday School Union is deeply interested in the religious wel- ~ : 





















The aim is two-fold: Missionary and Educational. It is the dt 
of the Missionary to visit the homes in which the children are not 
tending church or Sunday School and distribute religious literature, wh 
at the same time he ministers to the religious life of that home. If iti 
possible, he organizes a Sunday School, provides it with the necessary 
literature, and sequently fosters the growth and development of the 


school. 2 = 
At the same time, this missionary is ministering to the educational life an: 
development, not only of the mission Sabbath School under his care, but of a 


South. 


of 17,000. ; 
The Secretary of the Board is Rev. J ohn A. Marquis, Dz. D., 156 Fifth Avenu 
New York. The General Superintendent of Missions is John M. Somerndike, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. There are four Negro District Superintendents, — 
Rev. Jesse B. Barber, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rev. F. C. Shirley, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Rev. E. C. Hames, Little Rock, Ark., and A. B. McCoy, D. D., 200 Auburn 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. kee Peg 
The names and addresses of the other Negro Sabbath School Missionaries 
are: ; ; = ae pe eared 
Rev. G. E. Henderson, 822 Union St., Selma, Ala.; Mrs. C. N. Shropshire, 2518. Cent 
St., Little Rock, Ark.; Thos. B. Hargrave, Newnan, Ga.; Prof. J. H. Ward, 233 W. Waln 
St., Danville, Ky.; Rev. Van Horn Murray, Box 60, R. F. D. 2, West Point, Miss.; 
George R. Marsh, Box 195, Southern Pines, N. C.; Rev. Henry C. Cousins, Lima, Okla 
Prof A. A. Adair, 1 Bailey St., Chester, S.C.; Mr. HH. O. Walker, Orangeburg, S. C.; Mr. W. 
J. McLean, P. O. Box 988, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mr. J. J. Shepperson, Box 114, ‘Bristol, Tenn 
Rev. J. W. Deshong, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Mr. I. M. Martin, 614 N. 4th St., Richmond, 
Va.; Mr. §. L. Young, Jr., Martinsville, Va. ; se 


EDUCATION = 
EDUCATION BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. ast 
1620. About this time the first Public School in Virginia was established for In- 
_ dians and Negroes. ; z ; eye 
1701. A society was organized in England to carry the gospel and its teachings 
to the Indians and Negroes in America. ; es 
1704. Elias Neau established a private school for Indians and Negro slaves in 
’ New York City. Com 
1745. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts established 
Dag a school for Negroes in Charleston. iw 
1750. The Rev. Thomas Bacon, an ex-slaveholder, established in Talbot County, 
: Maryland, a school for poor white and Negro children. aed 
1750. An Evening school for Negroes was established in Philadelphia by the Quaker _ 
Abolitionist, Anthony Benezet.  . : Bott 
1763. A manual labor school for Indians and Negroes was established in Hyde _ 
County, North Carolina, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. = ‘eee 
1786. The New York African free school established. Afterward became the first _ 
public school. : Peis 
1798. | Negroes of Boston established a private school. White friends gave it — 
assistance, In 1805, the school was moved to the African Meeting House. 
In 1800 sixty-six colored children presented a petition, to the school Com- — 
missioners of Boston, for a school for their benefit. It was not granted; 
the public schools were open to them. In 1820 the city established a Negro 
primary school. ution tat 
1798. Primus Hall, of Boston, opened in his home the first separate school for — 
colored children in Massachusetts. It was taught there until 1806. Sees 
1800. February 6.—Robert Pleasants, of Henrico County, Virginia, left by will, 
a school-house and 350 acres of land in that county to be used “forever or 
so long as the Monthly Meeting of Friends in that county may think it — 
necessary for the benefit of the children and descendants of those who have 
ten ee by me, or other black children whom they think proper 
o admit. 
1807. George Bell, Nicholas Franklin and Moses Liverpool, three colored men ms 
erected in Washington, D. C., the first school-house in that city for colored — 
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children. No one of these men could read or write. They had lived as 

_ slaves in Virginia; but had learned that education was an important thing. 
‘They secured a white teacher for their school. 
Maria Becraft, born 1805, a noted teacher of the District of Columbia, 

_ opened a school for colored girls at Georgetown. In 1827,,at Georgetown, 

-the first seminary for colored girls in the District was established and Miss 
= Becraft was made principal. 

Rev. Wiliiam Livingstone, a colored priest of the Episcopal Church, opened 
a day school in Baltimore in connection with St. James African Church. 
It is reported that this school continued until after the close of the Civil War. 
St. Frances Academy for Colored Girls was established at Baltimore by the 
eee Sisters of Providence, a colored woman’s society in the Catholic 

urch. 
Prudence Crandall, a young Quaker school teacher was mobbed at Canter- 
bury, Conn., for venturing to openaschool for colored children. The State 
of Connecticut passed a special law making it a crime to open a school for 
Negroes in that State. - = 

_ July 3.—The building of the Noyes Academy of Canaan, New Hampshire, 

~ which had openedits doors to colored students was removed from the town 
by a committee of three hundred citizens and a hundred yoke of oxen. 
What is now the Cheyney Training School for Teachers at Cheyney, Pa., 
near Philadelphia, was started with funds ($10,000) left by the will of Rich- 
ard Humphries, an ex-slaveholder. , 
Rev. Hiram S. Gilmore founded the Cincinnati Colored High School. 

Avery College was established at Allegheny, Pa. 

_ The Legislature of Ohio, largely through the efforts of Owen T. B. Nickens, 

; ey ee Negro, established public schools for colored children in 

at state. 

First Normal School for Colored Teachers established in New York City. 
John Peterson, a coloured man who had been teaching for a long time in the 
public schools was made principal. 

- January 1.—Ashmyn Institute was founded by the Presbyterians at Hin- 
sonville, Chester County, Pa.; name changed to Lincoln University in 1866. 
August 30.—Wilberforce University was started by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as a school for Negroes. On the 10th of March, 1868, it was sold 
to the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and since has been the leading 
educational institution of that denomination. 

On April 5, Booker Talliaferro Washington was born aslave on alarge plan- 

tation near Hale’s Ford Post Office in Franklin County, Virginia. In Au- 

gust 1865 he moved with his mother to Malden, West Virginia. He first 
attended a public school in 1866. In 1872 he entered Hampton Institute 
and graduated from there in 1875. He then taught the public school in 

Malden. He later entered Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C. From 
here he was called to Hampton to take charge of, and teach the Indian 
boys, who had been recently sent there from the West, by the United States 
Government. He remained at Hampton in this position until June, 1881, 
-when he was called to Alabama and on July 4, established the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute of which he remained principal until his 
death on November 14, 1915. His greatest achievements were: (1) The 
building of an educational Institution, the fame of which became world 
wide. Its original methods of instruction have profoundly influenced 
present day pedagogical methods especially along the lines of vocational 
training. (2) He was the leader in teaching the lately emancipated freed 
men the dignity of labor. (3) He interpreted the Negro to the South and the 
South to the Negro. He is ranked as one of the greatest educators that 
this country has produced. 


. EDUCATIONAL POLICY DURING THE CIVIL WAR AND THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 

The First School. oe 

‘ On September 17, 1861, the American Missionary Association es- 

_ tablished at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, the first day school among the 

_ Freedmen. Mary S. Peake, a colored woman, was the teacher. This 
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school laid the foundation of the Hampton Institute and was the b 
ginning of the general education of the Negro in the South. Jas 
In 1862, schools were established at Portsmouth, Norfolk, and Newport News, — 
- Virginia; Newbern and Roanoke Island, North Carolina and Port Royal, South - 
Carolina. On November 11, 1862, Col. John Eaton, under the orders of Gen-— 
eral Grant, assumed the general supervision of Freedmen in Arkansas. Schools — 
were immediately established. After the Emancipation Proclamation of Jan-— 
uary 1, 1863, Negro schools were established in all parts of the South occupied 
by the Federal armies. Schools in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana multiplied. ; 


Freedmen’s Bureau. = 
March 3, 1865, the Freedmen’s Bureau was created, and the educa- — 
tion of the Freedmen became one of its special objects, until 1870, when - 


the Bureau was discontinued. oa 
In five years the Bureau established 4,239 schools; employed 9,307 teachers, 

and instructed 247,333 pupils and expended for education $3,521,936; the be- ~ 
nevolent associations co-operating with the Bureau expended $1,572,287. In 
addition, the freedmen during the five years of the Bureau’s life, raised and ex- 












pended for their education $785,7 00. Higher education for the Negro was be) Pea 
gun under the auspices of the Bureau. It assisted in establishing the following - se 
institutions: _ 2 
Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga. Scotia Seminary, Concord, N.C. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. — 
Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. Straight Univ., New Orleans, La. _ 
Clafin University, Orangeburg, S. C. Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 





Howard University, Washington, D. C. Virginia Union Univ., Richmond, Vases 
Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss. 7 oe 
In many instances there was opposition among the white people of the South 
to the education of the freedmen. In no one of the States, however, did this 
opposition become widely organized. On the other hand, many of the former 
masters assisted in establishing schools for the freedmen and became their 
teachers. A number of such instances are given in the reports of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for 1867. Rens ; 
At Ocala, Florida, this report mentions that E. J. Harris, one of the oldest _ 
and most respected citizens of the town donated the lot on which was erected 
a church and school for the freedmen. L. A. Ragsdale, a wealthy and influential 
citizen. of Meridian, Mississippi, gave sites for a Methodist and Baptist church 
and also for a school house for the freedmen. Six miles out from Meridian, a 
white lady on her own account had a school of ninety freedmen. At Canton, — 
Mississippi, the Rev. T. J. Drane, a Baptist minister of fine reputation and broad 
influence, organized a school for the freedmen. ay 
G. L. Eberhart, the State Superintendent of Education under the Freedmen’s 
Bureau of Georgia, reported in 1867 that he receiv ed so many applications from 
white people of the State to teach Negro schools that he had prepared a printed 
letter with which to answer them. “The applicants,” he said, ‘included lawyers, 
physicians, editors, ministers, and all classes of white people.” C.W. Buckley, _ 
State Superintendent of Education for Alabama under the Freedmen’s Bureau 
reported this same year that “No difficulty is now experienced in getting com- 
‘petent Southern persons who are willing to teach colored schools. Among 
those already employed are graduates of the State University and men who 
have been county superintendents of education.” ee 
_ That a large part of the population of the South favored Negro edu- 
cation is evidenced by the fact that the public school systems for all the 
children established by the reconstruction governments of the several 
States, were in every instance continued when these governments passed — 
into the hands of the former masters. Common schools for Negroes © 
became a part*of the%educational policy of the South. : , 


REFERENCES: J. W. Alvord, Fourth Semi-Annual R t s f os 
1867; Sixth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen, 1868. on, Schools for Meee a 
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NEGRO SCHOOLS UNDER THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU (1) © 
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: Yr]: : ; 
- | No: |° No.of | Pupils 
Schools | Teachers s Freemen's |} Benevolent The Total 
i é Bureau Associations Freedmen 

( 975 1 ,045 90 ,778) — $123 ,659 $82 ,200 $18 ,500 $224 ,359 
2 ,087 111 ,442 531 ,345 65 ,087 17 ,200 613 ,632 
2,295 104 ,327 965 ,897 700 ,000 360 ,000 2 ,025 ,896 
2 ,455 114 ,522 924 ,182 365 ,000 190 ,000 1 ,479 ,182 
3 ,3800 149 ,581 976 ,853 360 ,000 200 ,000° 1 536 ,853 
a aig Sl es ~..-----|_-$3 ,521+,9361. $1 ,572 ,287 $785 ,700 $5 ,879 ,922 








“DATES OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


West Virginia establishes a system of public schools which includes Negroes. 
March—The first public school for Negroes in the District of Columbia 
opens. ef 
March 22—Gen. Banks issues an order for the establishing in Louisiana of 
a system of public schools for the freedmen. This was the first complete 
system of public schools in the South supported by taxation. 
: pimees 12-13—Provision made in the constitution of Maryland for common 
schools. 
Missouri includes Negroes in her public school system. 
Florida Legislature passed an act providing for the appointment of a super- 
intendent of common schools for freedmen. A tax of One Dollar upon every 
male person of color, between the ages of 21 and 53 was imposed to pro- 
- vide a common school fund for freedmen. Georgia passed an act to pro- 
vide for a general system of education for whites. Did not go into effect. 
Kentucky enacts a law “providing that the capitation and other taxes col- 
~ lected from the Negroes and mulattoes should be set apart and constitute 
a ee fund for the support of their paupers and the education of their 
c en. 
Alabama and Tennessee establish public school systems. 
Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina establish public school systems. 
_ North Carolina and Virginia establish public school systems. 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas establish public school systems. 
Kentucky establishes a public school system for Negroes. 
March 25—Delaware establishes a system of public schools to include Ne- 
TOes. 
The first report of enrollment in the public schools of the South was for 
the year 1876-1877, when 1,827,139 white children and 571,506 colored 
children were enrolled in the sixteen former slave States and the District 
of Columbia. ; 


THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


Policy With Reference To Common 
Schools. ; ; ae 

The general tendency of the present,policy with reference to com- 
mon schools for Negroes in the South is (1) to improve facilities; (2) to 
exercise a more helpful and efficient supervision ; (3) to have the teaching 
vitally connected with the activities in which the people are engaged 
that is, to make it more vocational, and (4) to have the school, in addition 


to its regular teaching work to actively assist in the general improvement 


of the community. | 

The chief supervising agencies for Negro common schools are: The State 
and county boards of education; the Jeanes Fund, see statement concerning 
below; and the General Education Board, see statement concerning below. This 





ee ee 
E 1) For a statement of che Benevolent Agencies as the American Missionary Association, etc., 

Py which cooperated with the Freedmen’s Bureau see pp. 261-265 of the 1918-1919 Negro Year 
; Bool 
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board is assisting in proving State supervisors of hae el Dhoals: é 
a general field agent. Such supervisors have thus far been provided f 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, MississiDps Louisia 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi and Texas. In Missouri — 
and West Virginia the State provides a supervisor of Negro schools. _ The J eanes = 


Fund provides the county supervisors of Negro schools. . 
For a statement of the Benevolent Agencies as the American Missionary ‘Associatiene etc 
which cooperated witht he Freedmen’s Bureau, see pp. 261-265 of the 1918-19 Negro Year Boo. 


“STATE SUPERVISORS, NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS. 


General Field Agent, Jackson Davis, 603 Atlantic Life Building, Richmo 
Virginia. 
General Field Agent, Leo M. Favrot, 502 Roumain Building, Baton Roug 
Louisiana. 
STATE AGENTS NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Alabama, J. S. Lambert, State Department of Education, Montgomery. 
_ Arkansas, F. McCuistion, ‘State Department of Education, Little Rock 
Florida, J. H. Brinson, State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 
Georgia, Walter B. Hill, State Department of Education, Atlanta. 
Kentucky, F. C. Button, State Department of Education, Frankfort. 
Louisiana, A. C. Lewis, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 
Maryland, J. Walter Huffiington, State Department of Education, Lexingt 
Building, Baltimore. 
Mississippi, Bura Hilbun, State Department of Education, Jackson. - 
North Carolina, N. C. Newbold, State Department of Education, Raleigh 
South Carolina, J. B. Felton, State Department of Education, Columbia. 
Tennessee, O. re Bernard, State Department of Education, Nashville 
Texas, L. W. ‘Rogers, State Department of Education, Austin. _ 
. Virginia, W. D. Gresham, Department of Public Instruction, ‘Richmond. | 
West Virginia, W. W. Sanders, State Department of Education, Charlests 
STATE WORKERS IN RURAL Bee : 
ALABAMA... : 
Conductor Institutes for Colored Teachers and State Rosenwald School 1 Agen 
M. H. Griffin, State peperte of Education, Montgomery. 
State Illiteracy Agent, J. F. Drake, State Department of Education, Mon 
gomery 
State Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, Miss M. E. Foster, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery. ; as 
_ ARKANSAS. So 
State Rosenwald School Agent, R. C. Childress, State Department of Edu 
rans ane aoe if 
tate Agent for Illiteracy Work Among Negroes, H. as Sutton, Sti te Di 
partment of Education, Little Rock. . mare a 
- GEORGIA. 
State Rosenwald School Agent, ———_——_. . 
State Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, Mrs. M. E. Walker, State | D 
partment of Education, Atlanta. ; 
KENTUCKY. 
State Rosenwald School Agent, J. W. Bell, State Dea pient of Education, 4 
Tene 5 ; ~ 
tate Industria Gamer icons Jeanes Teachers, Eastern, Mrs. E. Birdie Taylo 4 
State Department of Education, Frankfort; Western, Mi a i = 
609 High Street, Frankfort. ; ee te spe 
LOUISIANA. 


Rosenwald Agent and Field Secretary, Southen U it avd 
Southern University, Scotlandville. ‘ eels Cows Gray 


State Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, J. = J Ones, Southern University, 


Scotlandville. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Assistant Supervisor Rural Schools, B. B. Dansby, State Department of Edu- : 
ceo, Jacheon: ; = 
ate Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teacher ,M 4 
Department of Education, Jackson. — SU: ‘Minnie ee State 3 
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| me NORTH CAROLINA. 
Supervisor’ of Teacher Training end High Schools, W. A. Robinson, State 
Eee ial of: Education, Raleigh r 


_ Supervisor of Elementary Shasls, Mrs. Annie W. Holland, State Department 
of Education, Raleigh. 


- aoe Rosenwald School Agent, G. E. Davis, State Department of Education, | 
aleig ; 
_. Director, Health Work of Searles Teachers, Mrs. Florence Williams, State 
Department of Education, Raleigh. 
ss TENNESSEE. 
State Rosenwald Agent, W. L. Porter, Knoxville. 
___ State Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, Mrs. Mable Myers Stinnett, 
_ State Department of Education, Nashville. 
VIRGINIA. 


“ — Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, Miss Nannie B. Beverly, Ash- 
and. 


Policy With Reference To Secondary 

And Higher Schools. 
The general tendency of the present policy with reference to second- 
ary and higher schools for Negroes is, 

(1) To limit the number . of schools doing college and university 
work; 
(2) At the same time to increase the amount of standard college — 
and university work done. ‘This is indicated by the increase in the num- 
: ber of students in college courses. 

(3) The policy is also to increase the financial resources. ‘This is 
indicated by the increase in the financial aid given by the boards and 
‘societies of religious denominations carrying on educational work among 
Negroes, by the Educational Funds and by the several states of the South. 
(4) Another tendency is for stricter and more helpful supervision. There 
are four general agencies which are supervising Negro higher and secon-. 

dary schools. These are the Federal Government, State governments, 

boards and societies of religious denominations carrying on educational 

work among Negroes, and the several Educational Funds which are giving 
financial assistance to Negro education. 


: The Federal Government and State Governments of the South are 
exercising supervision over the sixteen State Agricultural and Mechanical 
‘Colleges for Negroes. 

* There are also about the same number of normal schools receiving some 
State aid and over which the State exercises some control. Each of the 
boards and societies carrying on considerable educational work among 
Negroes keeps one or more representatives in the field to supervise the 
work. The Educational Funds in addition to exercising a supervising in- 
fluence over the schools which they directly aid also exercise an indirect 
supervision over all Negro schools, for each institution is a potential re 
cipient of aid from some one of these funds. The influence of the Educa- 
tional Funds was-greatly increased by the comprehensive investigation of 
Negro higher education which the Phelps-Stokes Fund in connection with — 
the United States Bureau of Education, made. The Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth, is an attempt to exercise supervision with pe pacha to 
requirements for college entrance, college degrees, etc. 


BOARDS OF WHITE DENOMINATIONS CARRYING ON EDUCATIONAL 
AND RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Baptist, American Home Mission Society 23 E. Twenty-sixth St., New York City. Rev. 
George R. Hovey, D. D., Secretary for Education 
Reve: Southern Convention, B. D. Gray, D. D., Educational Secretary. 
Home Mission Board , Atlanta, Ga., 1004 Healey Bldg. 
Bapust American Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St Philadelphia, A. J. Roland, D 
General Secretary. 






Ret, 
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Catholic Board for Mission Work Among Colored People: 1 Madison Ave., New Yor 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. John E. Burke, Director-General. ; Ri ; 
Church of Cnrist (Disciples), United Christian Missionary Society of, Indianapolis, Ind. — 
J. B. Lehman, Edwards, Miss., Superintendent of Evangelistic and Educational Work 
for Negroes. te 
Christian Church, Mission Board of: Room 40, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. Omer ~ 
S. Thomas, D. D., Secretary. Ne 
Congregational Church, American Missionary Association of: 287-4th Ave., New York. 
F. L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretary. i PEN eRK C> 
Friends, Five Years Meeting of Board of Home Missions. Ruthana M. Simms, Secretary _ 
101 S. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. ; OS aaa 
Friends, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Religious Society of, for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and parts of Maryland. W. B. Harvey, Secretary, 304 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘ Pas 
Friends, Philadelphia, Yearly Meeting of. Jane P. Rushmore, Secretary, 15th and Race © 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. { =e 
Lutheran, Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America. Rev. Christo- 3 
her F. Drewes, D. D., 3407 Holloway Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Chairman of Mission Board. ~— 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The Board of Education, Department of Hducation for Ne- — 
groes: 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. I. Garland Penn, A. M.and P.J. Maveety, D. D., 
Corresponding Secretaries. : a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home Missionary Society of: 420 Plum St., 
ennaet Ohio. Mrs. Mary Leonard Woodruff, Corresponding Secretary, Allendale, i 














Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Home Department, Board of Missions, 810 Broad- i 
way, Nashville, Tenn. H.L. Russell, D. D.,and J. W. Perry, D. D,, Secretaries. ; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Board of Missions, Home Department, Woman’s | 
wove Mrs. J. W. Downs and Mrs. J. H. McCoy, Secretaries, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
enn. 2 : Pata 
The Pennsylvania Abolition Society. Arabella Carter, Secretary, 1305 Arch St., Phila-- é 
delphia, Pa. Pin 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, Executive Committee of Colored Evangeliza 
tion of, Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. R.A. Brown, D. D., Secretary. | Atte. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, Women’s Auxiliary. Mrs. M.C. Winsborough, 
Field Bldg., Taylor and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ F 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, Divisions of Missions for Colored — 
People: 513 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. S.J. Fisher, Secretary. ae ms 
Woman’s Department of the Division of Missions for Colored People, of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Mrs. W. T. Larimer, General Secretary; Miss R. 
CG. Barr, Field Representative, 506 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Me 
Protestant Episcopal Church, American Church Institute for Negroes: 416 Lafayette 
St., New York. Mrs. Isabel M. Carter, Secretary. ; - 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Superintendent of Work Among Negroes. Bishop Arthur 
L. Pengelly, 75 Charlotte St., Charleston, S.C. seh 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Central Board of Missions of: 408 Penn Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. James S. Tibby, Corresponding Secretary. { as 
Seventh Day Adventists, North American Negro Department of the General Conference ~ 
of: Huntsville, Ala. A. J. Haysmer, Secretary. ee 
United Brethren in Christ, Home Missionary Society of: Otterbein Press Building - 
Dayton, Ohio. P.M. Camp, General Secretary. Pate: 
United Presbyterian Church, Board of Freedmen’s Missions: 701 Publication Building, — 
ae Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. R. W.McGranahan, D. D., Corresponding Secretary and ~ 
reasurer. ; 


~ 
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5 
2 BQ Yi ee Re Nebr oh 18 es 
American Church Institute for 4 Re ae eae doeemeaeeerede oS. 
Negroes (Episcopal) ____ : 5 3) TSO er Seep 15 715| 2,273] 3 ,003 


Division of Missions for Col- 
ered SEAS eee i 
Se aeTOER urchin the U.S. A___ 5) 130 8 y 

SiGardier Missions for, ireod: 13 549 74 11 6 ,452)12 ,228)18 ,765 
‘eed cb a oa ao ee, Pres-| — 
be = byterian Chureh_ 2 222 acu 1 6 is ae 165 Seb 
- United Christian Missionary ae ia ee 
ce Missionary Society of 
Church of Christ (Dis- ; 
PERCU LOS ea sate ee ers SF eas PNR IRE west heat aac Te NL Ne WA Eo AH 
oard of Education, Depart- (SSS Fev tne Cn ed Ga nT SY SNS CAT 
ment of Education for 
sie ee Benn iNt } 
; Episcopa) neh ees = 13 fe eae 18 469 690 875| 4, 
- Woman’s Home Missionary Re eget 

Society of the Methodist ‘ 
va * Episcopal Church — = =< — =} - 222 Peer Riera US pvr a fe Pee ily ies 2 | tL a he 2,750 
Board of Colored Missions of : 
the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of 
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North) America. =2 2S 2 Sass 36] 39 GEipesuiteS DL Bia ee. 2 614} 2,832 
Bs : *Both Higher and Secondary. 
es ANNUAL EXPENDITURES, ETC., FOR NEGRO EDUCATION BY CERTAIN 
Cbs RELIGIOUS BOARDS. 
as d Annual Expenditures cs = 
Q by Boards q = ° 
‘i & 3 rs) ° 
ey aS Gs 
aw ~~ ons) 
BOARDS a % as us 
2% E ge : 
a! n 
i £5 S BZ 35 
ie a 3 ay [=| as 
BK OHO & 
ae : OF x | es >A 
Oe _______ 
_ American Baptist Home Mission Society -- -- -- $570 113] $174 ,000/%1 ,400 ,000|$3 ,376 ,200 
- American Missionary Association__--.--_---- 475 ,000 92 ,000} 2 ,600 ,000] 2,000 ,000 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- . 
PRICODAD) Ste eS ae eee eee HO2S 233 Reese Sey 116 ,524] 1 ,023 ,000 
Division of Missions for Colored People, Presby- ; 
terians @hurckein Oc. Ae a Se eee OEE 255 ,987 62 ,312 895 ,121} 2 ,130 ,815 
4 Board of Freedmen’s Missions United Presby- j 
ConiatOhurens i 5) eee Be eee 117 ,414 3 ,500 327. B73 950 ,000 
United Christian Missionary Society of Church Z : . 
5 of Christ (Disciples) __--------- hey Een ee So OOO ae a), Me eae ae es tee 276 ,000 


: Board of Education, Department of Hducatior 
for Negroes of Methodist Episcopal Church 560 ,112 185 ,233] 1,752 ,217| 4,141 ,000 


Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Metho- 


: dist Episcopal Church___-____---------- 14g teste tee ee OE ee 354,725. 
Board of Colored Missions Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America ~~~ 68 ,826 18 ,625 6 ,846 150 ,000 





+$1,546,524 of this amount the Daniel Hand Fund, which the American, Missionary Associa- 
tion administers. (See Statement on, in section under ‘Educational Fund.’’) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In 1920 there were in the United States, according to the Census Reports, 
3,796,957 Negro children 5-20 years of age inclusive. Of these 2,030,269 or 
53.5 per cent were enrolled in school. In 1924, according to the reports of 
State Superintendents of Education, there were in the sixteen former slave 
states and Oklahoma and the District of Columbia, 3,141,869 Negro children 
of school age. Of these, 2,149,548 or 68.4 per cent were enrolled in school. 
as The number of Negro public school teachers in these states is 42,018. 
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PER CENT WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 
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INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR WHITES AND NEGROES — 





BS , State | For Whites 








For Negroes 
Whites Negroes 
| 
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; 18 ‘340 "757 2 192 :704 60 .12 5 .90 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY STATES. 
































ae age eat Par-Cent is Cent rey 
f : ures per ild o 2 
; -Total Expenditures Schoo 1 hee Expenditures Poculione 
STATES e 
For For For | For For For For For 
Whites Negroes ee Negroes |Whites |Negro | Whites |Negroes 
_Alabama____ | $12,900 ,274| $1 184 ,367| $26 .57 $3.81) 91 9 61 .6 38.4 
Arkansas ____ 6 ,386 ,233]} 1,216,401 13 .36 6.48] 83 hd 73 0 27 .O 
Delaware ___~ 3,125 ,872 500 ,000} 60.00 52.90] 86 14 86 .6 13 .4 
~D. Columbia 5 "611 ‘012 1 ,853 ,678| 76.00 64.40) 74 26 74.7 25 .2 
Florida __ ___ 8 ,989 ,825 773 074; 42.01 7.33) 92 8 65 .9 34.0 
- Georgia Bees 13 1547 ‘310 2,175 ,338] 25.84 5.78] 86 14 58 .3 ‘AL .7 
P enacis aia 12,521 ,958| 1,093,175) 16.60 15.40} 92 8 90:2) ) 19.2 
- Louisiana ___ 11 ,329 ,241 1 ,256 ,869] 33.73 5.48) 90 10 61.0 38.9 
_ Maryland _ _ 12,560 ,002|. 1,345,770] 34.70 17.17) 90 10 83.1): 16.9 
_ Mississippi __ 8 ,411 484) 2,102,871] 25.95 5°.62| 80 20 47.7 52 .2 
- Missouri ____ 39 ,220 ,839}- 1,279,100! 45 .32 29 .59| 97 3 94.7 5.2 
N. Carolina _ 15 ,362 ,387| 2,125 376] 25.31 7 .02| 88 12 69 .7 29.8 
- Oklahoma __ 21 ,406 ,075| 1,064 ,205| 33.08 21.04!) 95 oe 89.8 TA 
_ §. Carolina _ 8 ,502 ,401} 1,015 ,567| 27.88 2.74) 89 11 48.6]. 51.4 
- Tennessee __ 13 ,825 ,142| 1,874,396) 21 .02 11.88} 88 12 80.7 19.3 
mibexagne ci 33 ,933 ,647) 4,627 ,321| 31.77 20.24] 88 12 84 .0 15 .9 
SAS pai Capea 18 ,534 ,620] 2,312,365] 40.27 10.47} 89 11 70.1 29 .9 
 W. Virginia__ 15 ,935 ,890 777 ,171| 36.36 32.15} 95 5 94.1 5.9 
Total_____ |$262 ,104 ,212/$28 577 ,044| 


NUMBER NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
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STATE “dD Sy 
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3 a O® Zo Pai) g 

~ o s oS yoo ag ice} -& 

S Behe Beh ee Beeb Bs 
S a a SQ) 7O 1657) 88 
YLTELS CC S008: fu SS ig ea a cp Nis RL aE ae $248 .00| $299 .00] 3 ,066 238| 772 ZO Siw ee 
: ee ad CT aa tec Hales a Ba er he 61.00} 52.00] 2,095] 984! 957! ‘353)__- 77 
ee eee oar. PRT Sh Pee Bsok ee aT a OO @y state, 2 ee ieee ra gol go su oes 
5 38) 0) (2 a See Ra OM OE ae Waciag et) eaten el tO hON acters = eit AR aba ioe I its Sey 
ie fe oe Seg eg PREM AS 65 .73 50.18, 1,253 140 456 512 68 
MMIC ae teen a ste eo SS 49 .34 53155 257| 3,039] 1 ,720)__- 2 
paeBUUCK Y= cole hte Pe eee See be) Se IS 1 Br3 Wl5) a ant Dn PaO Me ecg 9 au YA 
a, Rel SIA Vicke peters rarey Uh res as roe. ahi Se 512.00) 422.00] 2 ,260 871 Bre 713 105 
ye ae eae 465 .00 A AG Nicos eee se SOU 9h. Saat] Oe a aaieoon is 
“a TY SST ISIST 09 fg a a Ma ice 30.58 , 3,716) 1,554) 1,165 997) 2 3k 
prev EINSOUTE ee ao SD eS Sle f Se eae ve tiie lees eeeee SE) a eoeeel eo ied Bs act Ves) Sia es 
PANOrpa Oarolina ss. 22st We ae 2 412.78 4 595 443) 1,546] 1,699 907 
Be Giclahoima ie 0 os ee a 716.71 1,170 630 322 Qs ies 
et South Oarolnas 4.2 se oe ee ee DAS I001, S22400 43 bi |e ES as ROG | Pe at an eae 
Momnesseese ne nos cones i Rey 68 4a] 52.49) 2),305) 1,327 859 [2922s 
here SA ao eae Reread S 420 .00| 360.00} 4,286] 2,605] 1 ,681]______]______ 
ae AEE a ee tag 288 .36 3 584] 1,176] 1,511 778| 119 
West oe Virgins Re Me Deka PUR ah eae Penal Saree de 801] 678 61 1 51 
WENO Gane SRS Send peli si er 42 018 


(1) Annual 
(2) Monthly 


ILLITERACY. 


moe ta 1920 there were 4,931,905 persons 10 years of age and over in the 
- United States who were illiterate. Of this number 3,089,744 or 62.6 
per cent were white and 1,842,161 or 37.3 per cent, were Negroes. By 
age periods there were of the Negro illiterates, 166,416 or 9.1 per cent, 
10 to 15 years of age; 162,758 or 8.8 per cent 16 to 20 years of age and 
set) 987 or 82.1 oe cent 21 years of age and over. 
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206 a 
Of the Negro urban population 402,170 « 
the Negro rural population 1,439,991 or 28.4 per cent w 1 
periods the illiterates in Negro urban population 10 to 15 years ol age 
9,476 or 2.3 per cent; 16 to 20 years of age, 20,399 or 5.1 per cent and 

age and over, 372,295 or 92.5 per cent. 
“By age periods the illiterates in the Negro rural population 10 to 1 
age numbered 156,940 or 11.0 per cent; 16 to 20 years of age, 142,359 « 
per cent and 21 years of age and over, 1,140,692 or 79.2 per cent. Peis 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO ILLITERATES 1880-1920. _ 
. ILLITERATES My 


ae Year “Number . Per Cens 


Ba 5 ies us — 
ir r 7 7 r LEMS. ; ata 


Hepes 1920 1,842 ,161 22.9 

nf 1910 : 21227 73k 18h 30.4 
Bens 1900 2 1853 ,194 me ag ea 44.5 
1890 3 042,668 _— ae hatte Beka 

1880 3 ,220 ,878* 70.0 








+*Colored including Negroes, Indians, Chinese and J apanese. — : B 
b  PABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES BY RACE 1880-1920. 
‘ Percentage of Llliterates in the Population — 
: 10 years of Age and over mW 
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f rs10 | ~ 1900. | 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT NEGRO ILLITBRATES 10 YEARS OF 
x AGE AND OVER BY STATES IN 1930. 



















f E Number Negroes 10 Yrs. Number Per Cent 
States by Rank of Age and Over Illiterates Tiliterates 
rete New Ori Lie aah ee 6 fs 171 ,303 5 032 2.9 i 
—2. Minnesota_— 2... esrb ae OO. 7,776 241 311 
SPNOrUNNOAKOba ks 80 COLOR 405 16 4.0 
fee VeSDaN Ebon soe ese laa ta 6 ,064 245 4.0 
eee WWISCOMSIN= Seon a SA ak eae 4,458 182 4.1 
eGnNiichrean) cas SA S58 ta EN a) 52,193 2,203 4.2 
iNew Mextcons So oie Sane ae 5 ,362 228 4.3 
Arizona_ = —_ 7,369 338 4.6 
£5273 59 4.6 
33 ,391 1,579 (4,7 
1,893 89 4.7 
11 ,489 556 4.8 
313 © 16 St 
Nouh Dakota: oe 2 kee 678 35 15 2 
Nominee ieee OOS alee Be 14,251 66 BS 
Tdakigg s.r Sa See aL 814 44 5.4 
viernes, peed: oy 2 oe eee ie aa) 1 091 64 5.9 
[Coa 09 oY: iA pau agg RS 1 ,450 87 -6.0 
ENG WHIOISOy 28:9. Cees a Se 96 ,701 5 ,910 6.1 
OITISVAWamG ik Sw 2 GU es 240 ,027 14 645 6.1 
SONORA Ose MeN Ce ee ead are i -9,,909 61 6.2 
MOonnechicut.=- 22s YS ose | 17 ,441 1,078 6.2 
RMenmOnt so ite ak hs ee 454 2 6.2 
PPM TIOIS se ky ees EY 157 ,205 10 gh 6 2 
New: Hampshire=._2-2-2 220225 562 z 
Massachusetise 2 a2) OG pi es 37 ,603 2 ,565 6.8 
OWA ss ce ees SR a 15 ,909 1 ,283 8.1 
Segoe re 5 38 Tae | a 
strict Columbiasy Quit fo oo ake S ; , : 

Hannes ~ == --- 2-5-5 =5 +--+ ----- 48 ,166 4 ,228 8.8 
Dnata ce a TS ae a 68 361 6 ,476 9.5 
hodewisland-3 23208 2 eee ees ,192 839 10.2 
IVIISSO UT SS AS he tse seed Sh ae ee 152 ,861 18 ,528 12.1 
Oklahoma? 3 5 eee ee 114 ,536 14 ,205 12.4 
Wrest Vareiiia ss 62 5be eva te 68 ,786 10 ,513 15.3 
SPORAS SSE et Set ea Na ty eRe oes 572 ,719 102 ,053 8 

Manyiagidi:esace SoS. Se Te 194 ,825 ,40 18): 27 
Welawares ss ho Sie 2s ees a 24,598 4 ,700 19.1 
Moptucky 220. 28 od, 192 ,657 40 548 21.0 
Mloridawe toe kee. Ok ee 258 ,449 55 ,639 21.5 
PRT an Sag ke cen oe on ele NG AOS) 363 ,403 79 245 21.8 
PREMNGSSOG 2a mwah el ea at 354 ,426 79 ,532 22.4 
ARE MATEUS te tele) ass hard le ee ees) 520 ,657 122 322 23.5 
AACINIGTGH OAROUTA! se ese ie 545 ,542 133 ,674 24.5 
45 Georgia____—_ ares 896 ,127 261 ,115 29.1 
“A6 Mississippi_ ee J 703 ,627 205 ,813 29.3 
+47 South Carolina x 618 ,928 181 ,422 29.3 
merag Alapamaons 6) 2 ate 674 ,004 210 ,690 Necodees 
MAG louisiata.. sss ee 536 ,362 206 ,730 38.5 








"Illiteracy In The Army. 





The term illiteracy as used with reference to soldiers entering the army service 
during the World War was not the same as is used when we ordinarily refer 
to a person being illiterate, that is unable to read or write. 3 

In the examinations carried on in the army by the section of psychology, th 
draftees were divided into two groups, Alpha.and Beta. The former were de- 
signated as being literate and the latter as being illiterate. The usual basis of 
classification as being literate was: “‘ability to read and understand newspapers 
and write letters home.” Additional requirements, that the draftees had finished 
from the third grade to the seventh grade, were made in a number of the camps. 
The requirements for Negroes were: At Camp Custer, five years at school; at 

Camp Taylor, finished sixth grade; at Camp Sherman, eight years at school. 
The requirements for whites at Camp Sherman, were: finished sixth grade. 

It would appear that-the tendency was to increase the rate of illiteracy for 
Negroes in two ways. First, the requirements for placing them in Alpha were! 
higher than that for the whites; second, the practice for a time in some camps 
was to send all Negro recruits to Beta without an examination. : 

A communication fromthe office of the Surgeon General said: “Such infor- 
mation as is available refers to the segregation of recruits approximately on the | 
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pasis of fifth grade literacy. On this basis it has been found that twenty-nine — 
per cent of white recruits were sent to Beta and seventy per cent of Negro re-— 
eruits were sent to Beta. The figures for the Negroes are probably a little too 
high as indicating fifth grade literacy since for certain periods in some camps 
it was a practice to send all Negro recruits to Beta. es 


Intelligence Ratings 
White And Negro Draftees 
Higher For North Than For South. Lay 


An examination of the report of the testing of 93,973, white and 18,4 3 
891, Negro draftees from all sections of the Country as set forth in the ~ 
report, ‘‘Psychological Examining In The United States Army,. (1)” 
indicates that the North, as a whole, has a higher rate of intelligence than — 
the South as a whole. ‘That is, the average intelligence of the Northern ~ 
whites is higher than the average intelligence of the Southern whites, 
and the average intelligence of the Northern Negroes is higher than tha 
of the Southern Negroes. — ; 


It is also of interest to find that the average intelligence rating for — 
Negro draftees from Indiana and New York was higher than the average © 
intelligence rating for white draftees from the four Southern States: — 
_ Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi. The per cent of draftees ‘4 

rated as ‘‘Alpha’’ is shown in the tables which follow: Scpotiee 








Number Per Cent . 


















































Race se 
Cases rated “Alpha” | 
‘Allawhive draftees: testedias 20h st fs = arte ees ee Smee iy 93 ,973 7A. Soa a 
INI Nesro. draftees tested a2. Sen sie ene oe DS ees 18 ,891 30.1 ae, 
COMPARISON. NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NEGROES. = 
FIVE NORTHERN STATES. | 
Number Per Cent 
State Cases rated “Alpha” — 
RBI's tes eek A JR a Ss ge i eae See 1139 50:8)\; =. 
‘iio bien 1s gd GR aa af Ma tee tear pal no teh ae ead ORCS SS gee SS 259 75.3 & 
INOW ELSOV Gaia eee ae ie ee) ae Re aE ees Te, Mee eae 967 64 .3 oF 
DMO WS OTE Soca s EL eed 5. STERN FN aes AN ee er ae ae 1264 67.2 aie 
FPOniSY liah ian: ysis Oe Nie Sse h PE yee Senay See eee 1076 46.4 “3 
GHANA ctoh a ark Mes YOUR er oligel oF aie on eae Sees 4705 58 .2 é 
FOUR SOUTHERN STATES. 
Number Per Cent 
State ‘ Cases rated “Alpha” 
Wllabama.! Sse ee sei he eee ee ae en aia 1342 19.5 
Georgia eis phe Ben A TRE VN See ak Di RY is re ec cae eee Sheva aE 2187 14.5 
WOuisian as Se 2 So Sag ES ae She eek ae Ws eee State ae 1398 28 .7 
IWiississip pi se eee ee ee at ene tes ee eee ere 1919 39.8 
Mobalsnt vclne ta! ae ae Pen Poe a siete PR ey TA 6846 25 5 








(1) Psychological Examining In The United States Army. Robert M. a tone | 
Vollme Sv Natiowal Acaderny: of Sciences Memolne, pp. 87, 668; 707 bad 7s4-746. ee om 
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INTELLIGENCE RATING WHITE DRAFTEES FOUR SOUTHERN STATES. 
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; 3 se) Number Per Cent 
a : State : Cases rated ‘“‘Alpha’’ 
Se DONS a oat See ee 8 d206 63 .0 
Bele eee em ee rien RSS on Fe rca 1 70.1 
Louisiana 
OSE LB SS ET LS Rae Se a ee a me agin cae areata tte ee 10 
- “Mississippi Sate yee ye Mie cipro eee ote ware he RR ARTS GA 990 67 0 





GGA we eee A eb o ge UM itn ett) Sea Kee Tic 4097 66 .0 





SECONDARY HIGHER AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


According to reports made by heads of schools to the Editor of the 
Negro Year Book, there are exclusive of public high schools some 500 
schools devoted to the secondary and higher training of Negroes. ‘There 
_. are: teachers, 5,692; total students, 118,529; elementary students, 
52,412; secondary students, 57,375; collegiate students, 6,469; and pro- 
_ fessional students, 2,173. Of the total number of students 5.5 per cent 
are in collegiate courses. 







: , CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS IN NEGRO HIGHER, SECONDARY 
< ie AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


ms Secondary 
HRS 48 .4 Per Cent 
Elementary 

. ; heels 44.1 Per Cent 
EEE Colleciate 
ne Ra ga 5.5 Per Cent 

SB Professional 

1.9 Per Cent 


NEGRO. COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


The following table, taken from No. 15 of the Atlanta University 
publications, shows the number of college graduates by decades from 
ae 1820-1829 tO I900-1909: ee 
Decade Number of Negro College Graduates 


3 ,856 





In 1924 according to the Crisis Magazine, 675 Negroes received the Bachelor’s 
Degree in the arts and sciences. ‘The total number of Negro college graduates 
is now about 10,000. Among the first Negroes to graduate from colleges in the 
United States were John Brown Russwurm, who graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1826; Theodore S. Wright from Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Edward Jones from Amherst College. About 870 Negroes have graduated from 
Northern colleges. Oberlin, which admitted Negroes for a number of years 
before the Civil War, has graduated a larger number of Negroes than any other 
Northern university or college. In Northern colleges and universities Negroes 
on the whole have made good records and have carried off many honors. Alain 
LeRoy Locke, of Philadelphia, Pa., graduated from Harvard University, A. B., 
magna cum laude, 1907. This same year he won the Rhodes Scholarship from 
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NEGROES WHO HAVE RECEIVED DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE. 
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Pennsylvania to Oxford University, England, where he was a student for three " 
years. For two semesters, 1910-11, he was a student at Berlin University. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which is the highest earned degree con- 
ferred by educational institutions, has been conferred by. American universities | 
upon 29 Negroes as follows: Edward A. Bouchet, Yale University, 1876; J. W. 
E. Bowen, Boston University, 1877; William L. Bulkley, Syracuse University, | 
1893; W. B. B. Dubois, Harvard University, 1895; Pezavia O’Connell, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1898; Lewis B. Moore, University of Pennsylvania, 1896; 
T. "Nelson Baker, Yale University, 1903; James R. L. Diggs, Illinois Wesleyan — 
University, 1906; Charles H. Turner, University of Chicago, 1907; Richard R. 
Wright, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, 1911; George #. Haynes, Columbia 
University, 1912; C. G. Woodson, Harvard University, 1912; Gilbert H. Jones 
Dean of Wilberforce University is a Ph. D., 1909, Jena University, Germany; 
Julian Lewis, University of Chicago, 1915. Ernest E. Just, University of Chica- 
go, 1916; St. Elmo Brady, University of Illinois, 1916; Edward M. A. Chandler 
University. of Illinois, 1917; Alain LeRoy Locke, Harvard University, 1918 
Elmer S. Imes, University of Michigan, 1918; Thomas I. Brown, Clark Univer. 
sity, 1919; Francis C. Sumner, Clark University, 1920; Willis J. King, Bost 
University, 1920; Eva B. Dykes, Radcliffe College, 1921; Sadie Tanner Mossell 
University of Pennsylvania, 1921; Georgiana Rosa Simpson, University of Chi- 
cago, 1921; Thomas W. Turner, Cornell University, 1921; Harris S. Blackistone, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1921; Edward P. Davis, University of Chicago 
1923; William Yancey Bell, Yale University, 1924. W.A. Daniel, University — 
of Chicago, 1925. © senias ‘ SS aeeae 


NEGROES WHO HAVE MADE PHi BETA KAPPA. 


Membership in the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity is conferred in the leading res 
colleges and universities on under-graduates who are among the best scholars — 
and is for scholarship only. There are 60 Negroes who have made this fraternity 


as follows: . 
Edward A. Bouchet, Yale University 1874, deceased. Formerly Principal High School 
Oe mebad Oberlin College 1908 her of : 
nna F. Broadnax, erlin College 1908.. Teacher of Latin, H ig Lore 
MABE Oton, Dal oward High School, m 
S. Joe Brown, University of Iowa 1898. Lawyer, Des Moines, Iowa. \ 
pier ie arom eee me eee pag fie # : 
oscoe C. Bruce, Harvard Universi i ormerly Assi i 
Public Schools, Washington. s Abecgeaen peice be 
John W. Cromwell, Dartmouth 1906. _Teacher Dunbar High School, Washington. xe 
James D. Carr, deceased, Rutgers College 1891. Formerly Assistant Corporation — 
Counsel, New York — ' ; Pm, 
Countee Cullen, New York University 1925. ; 
Collis Davis, Grinnell College, 1924. 
ae Aeon Daye yk oleae See A Sah = 
m H. Din . Brown versity 1912. Professor Selm: i i \ ess 
Bertram W. Doyle, Ohio Wesleyan 1921. Soe Sole Ca etsity, Sela ee +o 
amue erman Dreer, Bowdoin College 1910. Teacher i ish 
School, Bt. Louis, Mo. ee is ; eacher of English, Sumner High iad 
eorge S. on, University of Michigan 1910.. Teacher of i Omens 
, ies, Suen High Satiool Kansas City Mo. a eacher of Mathematics and Econom- Coe 
josep! - B. Evams, University 0: ichigan 1912. T mmerci AOS oyaaed 
Sumner High School, St. Louis, Mo. ah eaghey Commercial Bee 
rai Jessie R. Fauset, Cornell University 1905. Literary Editor of The Crisis, New York _ 


iy. 
Rudolph J. C. Fisher, Brown University 1919. f ei. 
Francis Grant, Radcliffe College 1917. - 5 
William H. Hostie, Amherst College 1924. ‘i 
Dorothy M. Hendrickson, Hunter College 1920. : 
Aiphonse Heningburg, Grinnell College 1924. 
Miley: og 73 Harvard University 1903. Principal Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
Emile Hally, Middlebury College 1925, , 3 
o ope, Brown University 1919. President Moreh Sf 
ere ora ane Sea eatiae 3S vienna after praduations & as Bie are wee Fain for 
as. H. Houston, Amherst College 1915. Professor of li hi 
Pery B. Jackson, Western nee University 1919. rs sus au el al 
lacie ab a sae Reger eon as 5 1920. : 
nest E. Just, Dartmow 907. ead D i i 
Weouinetie DO. epartment of Physiology, Howard University , 
Wily Lane, Amherst College 1879. 
spate be A. mane. ae Rove corte 1917. 
- Mercer Langston, Oberlin College 1901. Teacher Sumn i i 
Percy Julian, De Pauw University 1920. or, Eten Schack See oue weed 


ae all 
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_ Alain LeRoy Locke, 


; Harvard University 1907. Prof f EE 
versity, Washington, Dt © ersity 190 rofessor 0 Philosophy, Howard Uni 


aa ony. E. Link, University of Chicago 1921. 
_. Rayford W. Logan, Williams College 1917. j 
eB 6 ot eSmeimen’ Hamilton Martin, Western Reserve University 1895. Lawyer, Cleveland, 


Robert N. Mattingly, Amherst College 1905. Head Department of Mathematics, 
Public Schools, Washington. 
ee waste: ie MicDuffie, Williams College 1912. Teacher of Latin, M. Street High School, 
_ Hortense Mitchell, Oberlin College 1916. 
ae Ren hide Mitchell, Bowdoin College 1912. Professor, Southern University, Baton 
a e, La. 
| Irvin C. Mollison, University of Chicago 1920. Lawyer, Chicago. 
_____, W. S. Montgomery, Dartmouth College 1878. Supervising Principal, Twelfth Division 
Public Schools, Washington. 
Amna L. Pendleton, Oberlin College 1917. 
_ William Pickens, Yale University 1904. Field Secretary N. A. A. C. P. 
_ Mielva L. Price, Hunter College 1923. 
Francis E. Rivers, Yale University 1915. 
Paul L. Robeson, Rutgers College 1919. ; 
Bobbie Beatrix Scott, Oberlin College 1920. Teacher Howard University. 
Clarissa NM. Scott, Wellesley College 1923. 
James Scott, University of Kansas 1918. 
Theodore M. Selden, Dartmouth, 1921. (deceased.) 
Lucille W. Spence, Hunter College 1923. 
-Walaurez Spratiin, Denver University 1920. 
Walter B. Thornhill, University of Dlinois 1925. 
: ge aa Monroe Trotter, Harvard University 1894. Editor, The Guardian, Boston, 
_- Mass. & 
: Mrs. Lillian A. Turmer, University of Minnesota 1918. 
Elizabeth West, Wellesley College 1923. y 
J. Ernest Wilkins, University of Illinois 1918. Lawyer, Chicago, II. 
Gladys A. Wilkinson, Oberlin College 1923. 
Robert Shaw Wilkinson, Jr., Dartmouth College 1924, ; 
prt E. C. William, Western Reserve University, 1892. Librarian, Howard University, 
_ Washington, D. C. é 
Frances H. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College 1919. Student Secretary, Y. W. C. A. 
p Edward E. Wilson, Williams College 1892. Assistant State’s Attorney of Cook County, ° 
__ + Chicago, Il. ; ‘4 
Negro Lawyers A th ; athens 
Allen B. Macon, first Negro to be regularly admitted to the practice of law in the United 
States. He was admitted to the bar at Worcester,- Mass., May 3, 1845. He had been 
allowed to practice in Maine two years before that time. ne 
- Johm S. Rock, first Negro admitted to practice before the U.S. Supreme Court. On 
~ motion of Charles Sumner, he was admitted Feb. 1, 1865. 
. Charlotte Ray, first colored woman lawyer. She graduated from Howard University 
* in 1872. i 
‘The 1920 census reported 950 Negro lawyers in the country, two of whom were women. — 


4 FINANCES OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
- Expenditures. 7 sf 
_. During 1923-1924, the expenditures for private and higher schools 
for Negroes in the United States were by states and municipalities $1,- 
- 953,549; by the United States Government, $354,650; from other sources 
than those mentioned above, $6,943,074; total $9,251,273. There was 
~ expended for colored public schools by the sixteen former slave States, 
the District of Columbia and Oklahoma, $28,577,044. 
ee The total expenditures for Negro education were $37,828,317. During the 
year 1923-1924 the sixteen former slave States, the District of Columbia and _ 
Oklahoma, expended $262,104,212 for white public schools.. There was ex- 
Bs pended this same year in the entire United States for education, $2,000,000,000, 
Be divided as follows: $1,660,000,000 by common school systems, city and state; 
ie $300,000,000 by universities, colleges and technological schools; $40,000,000 by 
normal schools; $55,000,000 by private high schools and academies; $10,000,000 
by manual training and industrial schools, and $5,000,000 by Indian schools 
It is roughly estimated that the religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions have contributed since 1865 about $75,000,000 for the education 
of the Negro in the South. During this same period the Negroes them- 
selves, by direct contributions through their churches and other means 
have contributed over $40,000,000 for their education. It is estimated 
that since 1870 the Southern States have expended from their public 


‘ 
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funds about $200,000,600 for Negro common schools. During this sam¢ 
period about $2,800,000,000 were expended by the Southern States for 
all their common schools. Ss 


School Property. sy 

The total value of the property, including scientific apparatus, grounds and _ 

buildings owned by institutions for secondary and higher training of Negroes — 
amounts to about $40,000,000. : ; oe 

The total value of the property owned by all the institutions for secondary, 

higher and industrial training in the United States amounts to $1,850,000,000 

as follows: For universities, colleges and technological schools $650,000,000; 


normal schools, $81,000,000; private high schools and academies, $210,000,000; 
public high schools, $850,000,000; manual training and industrial schools, $50,- 
000,000; and Indian industrial schools, $9,000,000. has 


Endowments. ne 

The endowments or productive funds of schools for Negroes amount — 
to approximately $20,000,000. Of this amount about $8,000,000 belongs 
to colleges and universities, and about $12,000,000 to normal and industrial 
schools. Only about twenty colleges for Negroes have endowments. 
During the year 1923-1924, all Negro schools increased their endowments 
about $2,000,000. SMe 


an 

During that same period universities, colleges and technological schools for — 
whites added to their endowments some $20,000,000. The total endowments 
or productive funds for all educational institutions in the United States in 1924 
was about $578,000,000 distributed as follows: Universities, colleges and tech- 
nological schools, $430,000,000; normal schools, $7,000,000; public high schools, 
$3,000,000; private high schools and academies, $75,000,000; manual training 
and industrial schools, $60,000,000. ors 


Contributions of Negroes For Education. oa 
It is estimated that through the churches and other means Negroes — 
are each year raising about $3,000,000 for the support of their schools. 
The more important Negro religious denominations each supports a 
number of schools. Altogether they support about 175. Their school 
property is valued at about $4,000,000. th 


ANNUAL haan weave) IN UNITED STATES FOR ALL EDUCATION Sent 
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ND FOR NEGRO EDUCATION. — . ae 
Total Expenditure all Educaticn (i 2 billion : 


80 .0 Per Cent 
All Higher and Secondary Edu. (MA 400 million 
Brie 20 .0 Per Cent 
Negro Public Schools : Ges 28 million 
1.4 Per Cent 
Negro Higher, Secondary Edu. 4% 9 million 


0.5 Per Cent 


All Public Schools i | billion and 600 million | 


INVESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES IN ALL SCHOOL PLANTS. 
f SCHOOL PLANTS AND EQUIPMENTS FOR NEGROBS. rors 


All Institutions Ene | billion and 8 50 million 
All High Schoolsand Academics QE 38 1 billion me 
57 .3 Per Cent f 


All Universities and Colleges Eee = 650 million . 
35.1 Per Cont 


All Normal Schools (a S81 ~=million 
4.4 Per Cent 
All Manual Training, Ind. Schools GJ. 59 million 


3.2 Per Cent ’ | eee 
Negro Col. Normal and Ind.Schools ggg 40 million + 
2.2 Per Cent 
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ENDOWMENTS OR PRODUCTIVE FUNDS FOR 
ALL 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. raat 





All Institutions eM 578 ill 
All Universities and Colleges a | 430 million PaeRe 
a 74 .4 Per Cent 
_ Normal, High, Academies and Manual : 


sa 2 ‘Training Schools : EERE «148 million 
Racers) 25.6 Per © 

§ Negro Schools ee 15 million ais 

‘a 2.6 Per Cent 
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Bcc: The Kosciuszko Fund.—May 5, 1798, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, the 
Polish General who assisted the American Colonies in their fight for 
independence, on the eve of his departure from America made a will in 
_ which he set aside a fund amounting to about $16,000 to be devoted to 
_ the education of Negroes. 





ae ‘Thomas Jefferson was made administrator and was empowered to employ 
ee the whole of the fund “in purchasing Negroes from his own or any others, and " 
Bere givthg them liberty in my name, in giving them an education in trade or other- 
_-—__ wise, and having them instructed for their new condition in the duties of moral- 
ie ity, which may make them good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, husbands 
or wives in their duties as citizens, teaching them to be defenders of their liberty 
and country, and of the good. order of society, and in whatsoever may make 
them happy and useful.” Kosciuszko died in 1817, Thomas Jefferson refused 
to take out administration papers and Benjamin Lincoln Lear, a Trustee of the 
African Education Society was appointed administrator. The heirs of Kos- 
ciuszko contested the will and filed a bill against Mr. Lear in the United States 
Supreme Court on the ground of the invalidity of the will executed by Kos- 
ciuszko in 1798. Mr. Lear died in 1832 and William Wirt, Attorney General 
of the United States, short time thereafter. This caused delay in having the 
ease decided. Available information does not indicate just what was the final 
se disposition of the Kosciuszko fund. ; 
REFERENCES: Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, pages 76, 78, 
79-80, 259 and 377-378. i 


The Cushing Fund.—In 1895 Miss Emmaline Cushing, of Boston, 
left $33,000 to aid Negro education. For sixteen years the income from 
the fund was given to certain educational institutions. Recently the 
fund was distributed. 

- The Avery Fund.—tIn 1875, Rev. Charles Avery, who, in 1849, 

established at Allegheny, Pa., The Avery Trade School for Colored 
Youths, by means of a fund provided for twelve scholarships for young 
colored men in the University of Pittsburgh. 

In accordance with the agreement between the executors of the Avery Estaté 
ey and the trustees of the university, this fund is to provide instruction for males 
of the colored people in the United States of America or the British Provinces 

of Canada. The number is not to exceed twelve at any one time or term, nor 
; ig an individual to hold a scholarship for a period longer than four years. The 
Avery scholarships are granted to under-graduate students in the college of arts 
: and the schools of engineering, mines, economics and education. 


The Vilas Bequest.— Under the terms of the will of the late Senator 
William F. Vilas, of Wisconsin, who died August 27, 1908, provision is 
ultimately to be made at the University of Wisconsin for ten scholarships 
and ten fellowships for persons of Negro descent. 


After the death of Mr. Vilas’ wife and daughter, his estate, which is consid- 
erable, is to be used for the promotion of learning at the University of Wisconsin. 
Among the things to be done as the income from the estate suitably increases 
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are: First, the erection of the Vilas Memorial Theatre; second, ten under-graduat 
scholarships and ten fellowships are to be established; third, aid is to be pro- 
vided for the encouragement of musical talent or to promote the appreciatio 
of music; fourth, the establishing, one after another, of ten research professor- 
ships; fifth, the ten professorships aforesaid having been established and supplied 
the trustees shall next provide for fifty more under-graduate scholarships, wit 
a salary of from three to four hundred dollars each, as they’shall deem best. 
and then for fifty more fellowships with a salary of from five hundred to six hun- 
dred dollars each, to which graduates:of the University of Wisconsin, shall be — 
appointed; such scholarships and fellowships to be of like character with those _ 
first hereinbefore provided for; or they may, in their discretion, provide for both — 
fellowships and scholarships, but at least as many of the latter as of fellowships 
For at least one-fifth of these scholarships and fellowships the regents sha 
prefer in appointment among worthy and qualified candidates those of Negro _ 
blood if such present themselves. Otherwise then as aforesaid they shall be. _ 
governed by the regents in like manner as those first above provided for. — 5 


The Buckingham Smith Fund.—The Buckingham Smith Be- — 
nevolent Association is a charitable corporation under the laws of Florida 
incorporated to dispense the proceeds of a fund established by Bucking- _ 
ham Smith, former resident of St. Augustine, and at one time Secretary _ 
to the legation from the United States to Spain. . S Hole 

The fund had its foundation in the will of Buckingham Smith who _ 
died in 1871. By his will he left his estate to his executor, in trust “for 
the benefit of the black people of St. Augustine.” The executor, Dr. 
Oliver Bronson of St. Augustine, formerly of New York, a philanthropist, — 
took measures to transfer the property to the corporation formed. = 

The amount of the property divided by Buckingham Smith probably did not 


exceed $20,000. Dr. Bronson gave a lot on which a building was constructed, 
intended to be used as home for aged people of color. After some years of trial 
it was found that the old people were unwilling to enter the home and the build- 
-ing was then used for a training school for girls of the Negro race. This was — 
later abandoned, and the proceeds of the fund used for the support and care 0 
the indigent and the aged people of color. 
The trustees have liberally construed their powers and use the funds controlled 
by them in a broad way for the benefit of people of color, young as well as old. 
Aid is given the industrial school established near St. Augustine; a hall for social _ 
meetings rented; a district nurse employed, beside other welfare work paid for — 
out of the fund. 
The aid given stands out a striking example of the good which may be done 
with a small fund administered wisely. ‘ 
By wise management the trustees increased the principal of the sum so that 
the present income is approximately $4,000 a year, which is expended for the © 
care and support of the people belonging to the Negro race. Be 
The trustees of the fund are: Dr. Andrew Anderson, President; St. Augustine, 
Florida; John T. Dismukes, Vice-President, St. Augustine, Florida; J. D. Puller, — 
St. Augustine, Florida; J. C. Heartt, Secretary, St. Augustine, Florida; W. A. — 
Knight, St. Augustine, Grosvenor A. Parker, St. Augustine, Florida and William 
Whitwell Dewhurst, Treasurer, St. Augustine, Florida. Mech 
The African Thitd.—This is an income derived from the bequest 
of John Parrish made in 1808. The African Third of the John Parrish © 
fund consists of the net income froma property on Third Street in Phila- 
delphia, bequeathed by him in 1808, in trust for three purposes: one- — 
third for the education of poor white children, one-third for the aid of 
Indians, and one-third for the aid of}colored people. Each of these thirds . 
must be used in Pennsylvania. aa 
“The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery the Relief 
of free Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage and for improving the Condition 


of the African Race,” is the trustee of the African Third, the annual income of — 
which usually amounts to about $200. This Society is also trustee for the real 
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estate and endowment fund for the Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, South Caro- 
Jina. The Society has funds amounting to about $17,000, much of the income 
_ from which is applied to the aiding of Negro education in the South. 

The officers of the Society are: president, Charles F. Jenkins; vice-presidents, 
Mary R. Linsey and William C. Biddle; secretary, Arabella Carter, 1305 Arch 
Street; treasurer, Walter Hall; Board of Managers; the above and Sarah W. 

_ Knight, Joel Borton, M. Jennie Garrett and Ellwood Heacock. G. Herbert 
___~~ Jenkins is Counsellor for the Society. 


The George Washington Educational Fund.—This fund was 
_ established from money left by an ex-slave, George Washington. In the 





_ purchased in Virginia by a Dr. Silas Hamilton, of Natchez County Miss. 
_ Some five years later, Dr. Hamilton brought his slaves, twenty-one in — 
- number, North and freed them. Washington refused to leave his mast 

$3 and went with him to Otterville in Jersey County, Illinois. 5 


As long as Dr. Hamilton lived Washington served him faithfully. When the : 
Doctor died in 1834 he left his former slave $3,000.’ Washington was thrifty 


His will provided that $1,500 of this amount be expended in erecting a monument. 
to Dr. Hamilton and that the income from the residue of the estate should be 
devoted to the education of Negro children. The trustee of the Fund appro-— 





suit against the trustee of the Fund to have it applied to its proper uses. After 
several years of litigation Mr. Chapman won the suit and recovered a little less _ 
than $9,000 of the original estate. After erecting the monument to Dr. Hamil- 





_ years and at his death it amounted to $22,000 and had assisted in the education 
of over one hundred Negro students. Mr. Chapman in his will left $3,000 to 
be added to the George Washington Educational Fund. The benefits of the 
Fund were first extended to the Negroes residing in Jersey County, later to the 

_ Congressional district in which this county is located and finally to the whole 
_ State of Illinois. The present. amount of the Fund is reported to be approxi- — 
mately $23,000. The annual income is a little over $1,100. Four students are | 





ville, Illinois; G. H. Dougherty, Otterville, Illinois; L. H. Grappel, Jerseyville, 





nois. The secretary-treasurer of the Fund, (he is not a trustee) is Judge Charles © 
_ §, White, of Jerseyville, Illinois. ; 
_ The Miner Fund.—This fund bears the name of, and owes its _ 
. existence to Myrtilla Miner, of Brookfield, N. Y., who on December 3, | 
1851, established a normal school for colored girls so that they might be- 
come teachers of their own race. In order that the work might continue 
_aiter her death, Congress on March 3, 1862, granted a charter by which 





- “The Institution for the Education of Colored Youth,’’ to be located in | 
the District of Columbia and to educate and improve the moral and 
intellectual condition of such colored youth of the nation as might come 
under its eare and influence. . 

Miss Miner died December 7, 1864. The first lot of ground for the school, | 


ry early part of the nineteenth century, Washington, then a small boy was 


and industrious and when he died in 1864 he left an estate valued at $15,000. 
priated the money to his own uses. About 1872 Theodore S. Chapman brought oF. 


ton, $7,300 remained. Mr. Chapman had virtual charge of the Fund for thirty — 


at present being educated by the Fund in Northern Colleges. The trustees of — 3 
the Fund are: Dr. A. M. Cheney, Jerseyville, Illinois; A. M. Slaten, Jersey- | 


Illinois; F. H. Markman, Jerseyville, Illinois; H. L. Chapman, Jerseyville, Illi- — ‘ 


she, her associates and successors were incorporated under the name of 


purchased in 1853 at a cost of $4,000, was in the square on which the British _ 


Legation is now situated. In 1872, this ground was sold for $40,000 and a new 
site was purchased at Seventh and Church Streets. Here the Miner Normal 
School was conducted independently until 1879, when an arrangement was 
made with the trustees of the public schools of the District of Columbia where- 
by it was agreed that the Miner Normal School should be the public normal 
school for the colored people of the District. The building was leased to the 


District of Columbia at an annual rental of $3,600. In 1915, the District erected - 


a $225,000 Normal School building for Negroes which was named in honor of 
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Miss Miner. The Fund now has property valued at $40,000. The annual i: 


income from which is about $2,100. This income is used for the aid of the a 
Manassas Industrial School of Virginia and of other Negro Schools and needy ~ 
students. te 


The trustees of the Miner Fund are: William L. Brown, President; Rev. . 

John Van Shaick, Jr., D. D., Vice-President; John S. Scofield, E. L. Parks, Sam- 

uel R. Bond, Miss Mary K. Porter, Secretary; and Henry C. Gauss, Treasurer. — 
John §. Scofield, Vice-President; Miss Mary K. Porter, Secretary (1761 Q. 

St., N. W., Washington, D. C.); Henry C. Gauss, Treasurer; E. L. Parks, E. ie 

C. Williams, Charles R. Ely, and Mrs. Caleb S. Miller. oT a 
The Stewart Missionary Foundation For Africa (Inc.).—This — 
Foundation established in 1894 was the gift of Rev. and Mrs. Woy 
Stewart of Daytona Beach, Florida. Its purpose was to assist in creating — 
missionary interest in the Negro churches and schools. The plan being — 
to seek out suitable young people for missionary service and prepare ~ 
them for the field, also to prepare the ministry for missionary leadership _ 
in the home church. ‘To carry out the plan the foundation was placed — 
in Gammon Theological Seminary, the best equipped and most largely — 
endowed of the institutions for the education of Negro ministers. The — 
Stewart Foundation provides for the Department of Christian Missions — 
in the Seminary, this department with other studies selected from the ~ 
various seminary courses and from Clark University, located on the same | 
campus, constitutes the school of Missions which is under the general — 
charge of the Stewart Foundation. ‘nee 


In addition to the regular school work as described above, the Stewart Found- — 
ation maintains a lecture ship in all the Negro schools under the Board of Edu- — 
cation in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and many other schools. A system — 
of prizes is also provided these schools for the best essays, orations and hymns 
on missionary subjects. Beginning with 1911 a school and missionary journal © 
called The Foundation has been published. It has 20 pages and is published — 
bi-monthly. Aa aaa 

About fifty missionaries have gone to Africa as a direct result of this work, — 
several during the past year. The influence of the school work on the ministry 
and the churches in this land is very noticeable in the increased offerings for © 
missionary work. The Stewart Missionary Foundation has something more than 

' $100,000 in invested funds. a: 

Since the last issue of the Negro Year Book, The Stewart Missionary Founda- — 
tion for Africa has been incorporated under the laws of the State of Georgia. — 
The Board of Trustees has been increased to seven. They are: E. L. Stewart, — 
Chicago, Ill.; G. Grant Stewart, Pasadena, Calif.; E. G. Richardson, Atlanta, — 
Ga.; P. M. Watters, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. Race, Cincinnati, O:; P. J. Maveety, — 
Cincinnati, O.; and D. D. Martin, Secretary and Director Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. . os 


The Daniel Hand Fund.—In 1888 Daniel Hand, of Guilford, Con-— 
necticut, gave the American Missionary Association $1,000,000 to aid — 
in the education of the Negro. Mr. Hand also provided that his residuary | 
estate amounting to $500,000 should be devoted to the same purpose 
and the income disbursed through the same association. 

This fund has been a great assistance in the splendid work which — 
in American Missionary Association has done for Negro education in 
the South. It now amounts to $1,546,524. The income from the Fund ~ 
for 1923 was $80,113. 

The Peabody Educational Fund.—On February 7, 1867 and July 
I, 1868, George Peabody, of Danvers, Massachusetts, established a fund 
~ of $3,500,000 to be devoted to education in the South; $1,380,000 of this 
amount was in Florida and Mississippi bonds and has never been avail- 
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able. — The remainder was placed in the control of sixteen trustees. ‘The 
first aim of the fund was to encourage the establishment of public school 
_ systems for the free education of all children. After this was accom- 
_ plished, the income from the fund was devoted to the training of teachers 
_ through normal schools and teachers’ institutes. 
_ In 1875, a normal school for whites was established at Nashville, Tennessee. 
~_ This school became a leader in the development of the normal school idea through- 
__ outthe South. By means of scholarships, worthy students from all the Southern 
_ States were enabled to attend this central training school. By 1903 all the 
Southern States had committed themselves to the policy of maintaining schools 
for the training of teachers. By the deed of trust the trustees were given the 
power to distribute the fund at the expiration of thirty years which ended in 
- 1897. In January, 1905, the trustees decided to dissolve the trust. This was 
_ done in'1915. The residue of the fund was expended in the endowment of the 
_ Peabody College at Nashvillefor the higher education of white teachers. Under 
the arrangements for the first endowment of Peabody College the Peabody 
_ Fund donated the sum of $1,000,000. Toward the further endowment of this 
- institution the Peabody Fund contributed $500,000. The Trustees have also 
contributed funds in aid of schools of education in the State universities and 
in aid of rural education for the Negro race. The fund for this latter purpose 
has been given in-trust to the John F. Slater Fund to be administered in the 
interest of rural public schools for the Negro race. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund.—This Fund was incorporated under 
_ the laws of Illinois on November 1, 1917 by Julius Rosenwald, Augusta 
__N. Rosenwald, Lessing J. Rosenwald and Armand S, Deutsch, ‘‘for charit- 
able, scientific, educational! and religious purposes.’’? Up to January 1, 
1922 the Fund has contributed for such causes $889,379. ‘The secretary 
of the Fund is Francis W. Shepardson, Executive Offices, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. The Julius Rosenwald Fund among 
its benefactions gives aid tc the building of rural schools for Negroes. 



















Rosenwald 
Rural Schoolhouse 
- Building. 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, on August 12, 1912, as one of 
several notable gifts in commemoration of his fiftieth birthday anniver-. 
sary, contributed $25,000 to Tuskegee Institute, to be distributed among | 
such offshoots of Tuskegee as Principal Booker T. Washington should 
designate. Of this amount Dr. Washington asked permission to use 
$2,100 for an experiment in building in Alabama six rural schools for 
Negroes. ‘The conditions of the experiment required that the Negroes 
by their own contributions of cash, land or labor, by gifts from white 
friends, or by grants from public funds, should raise in each community 
an amount equal to or larger than the $300 assigned as Rosenwald aid. 

The interest aroused by the campaigns for constructing these school houses 
was so great, and so many other communities sought similar offers of aid, that 
up to June 30, 1924, under the same co-operative plan, Mr. Rosenwald stimulated | 
the construction and contributed part of the cost of 2,453 school buildings in 
the South, utilizing the services of 6,052 teachers. These were built at a total 
cost of $9,758,840. Of this amount the Negroes contributed $2,249,044, the 
whites, $476,898, the public funds, $5,227,721 and Mr. Rosenwald $1,805,177. 
Classified by types the buildings include 594 one-teacher schools, 907 two-teacher, 
369 three-teacher, 255 four-teacher, 90 five-teacher, 110 six-teacher, and 46 

: seven-teacher or larger. The work of school house construction is under the 
general charge of Mr. S. L. Smith, General Field Agent, The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Commercial Club Building, Nashville, Tennessee. : 


' 
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Rosenwald Aid 
To Negro |. . Te ae 
Young Men's Christian Association. | oy 
In January 1911, Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago made a proposi- 
tion through the Young Men’s Christian Association of that city whereby 
he offered to donate the sum’of $25,000 to every city in the United States _ 
which would raise by public subscription $75,000 for the purpose of — 
erecting an Association building for colored men and boys, to cost, with 
land, building and furnishing not less than $100,000. maw Ds 
As a result of this offer a total of $3,084,911 has been raised. Of thisamount 
Mr. Rosenwald contributed $450,000. The sources and amounts given to meet 

Mr. Rosenwald’s conditions have been: from local whites, $1,701,299; from — 
local Negroes, $370,203; from other sources, $618,921. With the amounts 
raised, eighteen buildings, 16 for’men andj two for’ women, have been 
erected, in the following cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Colum- 
| pus, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, — 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington. The two buildings for — 
women are in New York and Philadelphia. (ed 
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The John F. Slater Fund.—In March, 1882, John F. Slater, of 


~ Norwick, Connecticut, created a trust fund of $1,000,000 for the purpose 


of “Uplifting the lately emancipated population of the Southern States 


_and their posterity.’’ For this munificent gift Congress gave him a vote 

of thanks and a medal. The fund is used to ee aie and for 
_ education in the industries. Through fidelity and successful manage- 

ment the appropriations have been kept up and the Fund increased, es- 

‘pecially by the donation from the Peabody Fund, to about $2,000,000. 


Public and private schools are helped. The requisites for help are 


Er proper standards of efficiency and the maintaining of normal and indus-- 


t 


trial departments. 


_ For the fiscal year 1922-23, the trustees of the fund spent $115,105.83 in assist- 
ing an schools, including 179 County Training Schools, and 35 town and city 
schools. 

The trustees are: W. Russell Bowie, New York City; Charles S. Brown, New 
York City; James Hi. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va.; Joseph D. Eggleston, Hamp- 
den-Sidney, Va.; John M. Glenn, New York City; Pierre Jay, New York City; 
Warren Kearney, New Orleans, La.; Clarence H. Kelsey, New York City; James 
H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tennessee; Charles Scribner, New York City; Albert 
Shaw, New York City; Francis P. Venable, Chapel Hill, N. C. ‘ie 

uthe officers are: James H. Dillard, President, Box 418, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; Charles Scribner, Chairman, New York City; Gertrude C. Mann, Secre-- 
tary, Charlottesville, Virginia; Alice M. McGee, Assistant Secretary, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; Metropolitan Trust Company of New York, Treasurer; B. C. 
Caldwell, New Orleans, La.; and W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee, Alabama, Field 


Agents. 
AID TO COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The proposition of the Slater Board has been to appropriate $500 a year for 
salaries of teachers on the following conditions: 

1. The school property shall belong to the state, county, or district, and the 
school shall be a part of the public school system. 

2. There shall be an appropriation for salaries of not less than $1,000 from 
public funds raised by state, county or district taxation. 

3. The length of the term shall be at least eight months. 

4. The teaching shall extend through the eighth year, with the intention of 
adding at least two years as soon as it shall be possible to make such extension. 

5. The plan has met with general approval. The following facts show the 


steady progress of these schools. 
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No. of | No. of High | For Saiaries | For Salaries |Average Amt./by General Edu- 

Yr. |School|Teachers | School | from pub.ic through Slat-|for Salaries from cation Board for 
Grades |Tax Funds jer Board Public Funds Building and 
Equipment 

1912 4 | 20 77 - 2,000 $ 836 $ 
1913 4 23 74 2 ,000 1 ,153 
1914 8) 41 184 4 ,000 1 ,337 
1915 17 85 267 8,091 1 ,058 
1916 27 135 404 13 ,500 1 385 5 ,488 
1917 A2 252 630 18 ,660 1 ,310 8 618 
1918 52 308 948 25 ,840 1 ,510 11 ,656 
1919 70 402 1,130 39 ,037 1 ,874 18.477 
1920| 107 | 624 1 ,649 52 ,894 2 ,236 36 ,733 
1921 142 848 2 ,247 61 ,500 2 ,400 75 271 
1922} 156 964 | 3,782 59 ,750 PAB TEL | 60 ,689 
1923) 17 1102 - 4 ,72) 63 ,300 2 867 56 ,000 
1924| 204 1297 6,189 69 ,300 2 913 54 ,2927 











*Total amount session 1923-24 for all purposes from Public Tax Funds $726,126. 
+The General Education Board is also contributing to salaries in diminishing amounts 
for a period of five years, beginning with session 1920-21. The amount for 1923-24 was 


$30,099. 


Amt, Contributed 
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. é __. _The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation.—On April 18, 1907, Miss Anna 
= T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, created an endowment fund 
_ in perpetuity, the income of which was to be applied toward the main- 
___ tenance and assistance of elementary schools for Negroes in the Southern 
States. H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton Institute and Booker T. 

_ Washington, principal of Tuskegee Institute, were named as trustees of 

s __the fund. A number of other gentlemen were invited to aid in the ad- 
ministration of the fund and a board of trustees was organized. 
‘The Jeanes Fund, for the improvement of Negro Rural Schools, co-operated 

_ during the session ending June 30, 1924, with public school superintendents in 
_ 289 counties, distributed in the following states: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

__ During the year the Foundation expended $108,151 toward paying 
the salaries of 302 supervising teachers, who visited 9,928 schools. In 
_ 1913 the counties contributed from public fund toward the payment 
_ of salaries of supervising teachers, $3,402; in 1914, $6,255; in 1915, $12,- 
-: 183; in 1916, $17,894; in 1917, $23,722; in 1918, $25,090; in 1919, $32,670; 
in 1920, $44,508; in 1921, $119,746; in 1923, $121,300 and in 1924, $144,- 
— 423. . 

: The Board of Trustees are: Clarence Everett Bacon, Montclair, N. J.; Theo- 

' dore D. Bratton, Jackson, Miss.; James Hardy Dillard, Charlottesville, Va.; 
John T. Emlen, Philadelphia, Pa.; William P. Few, Durham, N. C.; James E. 
Gregg, Hampton, Va.; John Hurst, Baltimore, Md.; Charles E. Mason, Boston, 

_ Mass.; Samuel C. Mitchell, Richmond, Va.; Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee, Ala.; 

_- James C. Napier, Nashville, Tenn.; Franklin N. Parker, Atlanta, Ga.; Geo. 

_ Foster Peabody, New York City; Emmett J. Scott, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
L. Smith, Waco, Texas; William Howard Taft, Washington, D. C.; Talcott 
Williams, New York City. The officers are: President, James H. Dillard, 

- Charlottesville, Va.; Vice-President, Talcott Williams, Columbia University, 
New York; Treasurer, George Foster Peabody, 25 Broad St., New York City; 
Secretary, John T. Emlen, Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund.—By the will of Miss Caroline Phelps- 
— Stokes, of New York City, who died in Redlands, California, April 26, 
1909, a board of trustees was constituted for a fund of about $900,000 
to be known as the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The trustees were incorporated 
_ by the New York Legislature in 1911. The act of incorporation states 
that the income of the fund is to be used for the “erection and improve- 
ment of tenement house dwellings in the city of New York, for the poor 
families of that city, either directly or by the acquisition of the capital 
stock or obligations of any other corporation organized for that purpose; 
‘and for the education of Negroes both in Africa and the United States, 
~ North American Indians and needy and deserving white students through 
industrial schools, the founding of scholarships and the erection or endow- | 
‘ment of school buildings or chapels. It shall be within the purpose of 
said corporation to use any means to such ends which shall from time 
) to time seem expedient to its members or trustees including research, 
publication, the establishment and maintenance of charitable or benevo- 

ent activities, agencies or institutions already established.” 
The most important purposes for which the income of the fund has been ap- 

plied are as follows: 


-1. The establishment at the University of Virginia and the. University of 
Georgia of fellowships. $12,500 is given each of these Universities for the per- 
manent endowment of a research fellowship on the following conditions: 
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the Negro. He shall pursue advanced studies under the direction of the de- 
partment of Sociology, Economics, Education or History, as may be determined © 







“The university shall appoint annually a fellow in Sociology for the study of aa) 


in each case by the president. The fellowship shall yield $500, and shall, after — E 


four years, be restricted to graduate students. 


“Bach fellow shall prepare a paper of thesis embodying: the result of his ines. : 


vestigations which shall be published by the university with assistance from 
the income of the fund.” 


Three bulletins have been issued by the University of Georgia and four by 


the- University of Virginia. 


2. The establishment of a fund at the Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- a 


ville, Tennessee, in accordance with the following vote: mae 
“Voted that $10,000 be given to the Peabody College for Teachers to establish - 


a fund for the visitation of Negro schools and colleges, the income to be used to — 


enable the teachers, administrative officers and students of the Peabody Col- 
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lege to come into direct and helpful contact with the actual work of represen- 


tative institutions of Negro education.” ae 


3. The fund, in co-operation with the United States Bureau of Edu- 





cation, made a comprehensive investigation of Negro Education. The 


results of this investigation were published as Bulletins 38 and 39, 1916. 


The study was made under the direction of Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph. D., 
formerly Director of Research at Hampton Institute, and later in charge 


of Negro statistics in connection with the United States Census of 1910. 


se 


ee, 


in 


Dr. Jones was assisted in the investigation by representatives of the colored 4 


race and by Southern white men. The report shows that the provision made 


for Negro education is inadequate in every phase, and urges an increase of the 
facilities for college, secondary and vocational education. Many small schools 
doing a splendid work were given well-deserved publicity, while a few unworthy 


schools were exposed. The report has been reprinted in the form of State Ab- 


stracts and separate chapters. . 
In co-operation with the Conference of Missionary Associations of 


Great Britain and Ireland and the Committee of Reference and Counsel — 
of the United States and Canada and Colonial Governments, the Fund — 
has made a study of educational conditions in the West Coast, South, — 


+; 


ee 
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a | 
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and Equatorial Africa. The findings and recommendations of the Com- 


mission which made the study have been published under the title: ‘““Edu- 


cation in Africa.”’ . ehvat 
As a result of the further co-operation of the above organizations, 


with the addition of the International Education Board and the U.S. _ 
Department of Agriculture, the Fund sent a Commission, to Abyssinia — 


and East Africa, which made similar study of educational conditions in 


those areas. The purposes of both of these Commissions have been the _ 


same, namely, to inquire as to the extent to which the social, hygienic, 
economic and mental needs of the natives are being met by the presen 


educational undertaking, and to suggest ways in which a closer adapta- 


tion of educational undertakings can be brought about. 


The trustees of the Fund are: Bishop William T. Manning, New York City; 
Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, New York University, New York City; Olivia E. 
Phelps Stokes, New York City; Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee, Alabama; Helen — 


Phelps Stokes, New York City; Francis Louis Slade, New York City; John Sher-_ 


man Hoyt, New York City; I. N. Eb ped he New York City; Edward W. — 


Sheldon, New York City; James Hardy Dillard, Charlottesville, Va.; Anson 


Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass. The office of the Fund is at 101 Park Avenue, : 
‘ae por City. The agent of the Fund is Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational 
irector. ; 


The General Education Board.—In 1902 Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
contributed $1,000,000 as a fund to be devoted to the promotion of educa- 
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tion in the United States. In 1903, under an Act approved by Congress, 
the General Education Board, as an organization, was chartered. 

oe By the terms of its charter the Board is empowered to assist in the 

improvement of primary schools, industrial schools, technical schools, 
_ normal schools, training schools for teachers, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and schools of any other grade. In 1905, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
| _ gave $10,000,000, to the Board as a permanent endowment. In 1907, 
mote gave a further sum of $32,000,000, one-third of which was to be added 
__ tothe permanent endowment of the Board, and two-thirds to be applied 
_ to such specific objects as Mr. Rockefeller or his son might designate. 
abt 1909 Mr. Rockefeller added $10,000,000 more to the General Fund of 
the Board, in 1920, $50,000,000 primarily for use in assisting colleges 
and universities to raise funds for increasing teachers’ salaries, and $45,- 
00,000 primarily for co-operation in the improvement of medical schools; 
bringing the total donations to the Board up to $148,000,000. 

; The Board has the following main lines of work: _ 

1. The development: of public high schools in the Southern States. As early — 
as 1905 the Board undertook to provide State Departments of Education in a 
cg few, of the Southern States with trained field workers who could develop edu- 
__ cational interest, urge local educational activities, and give the requisite pro- 
_ fessional assistance to communities eager to improve their schools. At the — 
present time the Board is co-operating with fifteen states by paying the salaries, 

_ traveling and incidental expenses of agents dealing with secondary education, 











- to June 30, 1928, $600,273. ; vty 
= 2. The advancement of higher Education throughout the United States. At 
the outset the Board determined to employ a considerable portion of its income 
in assisting such institutions of learning as it may deem best adapted to promote 
a comprehensive system of higher education in the United States. For this 
purpose it has made contributions to the endowment funds of colleges and uni- 
versities in the several states, pledging the sum'of $57,662,494 (exclusive of 
_. special appropriations to schools of education and medicine) toward a total of 
_ $201,019,850 which the institutions have undertaken to raise. 


zs NEGRO EDUCATION. 
_ State Agents For Negro Rural Schools. 


people in the Southern States. In the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
- Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, the Board 
is co-operating with the State Departments of Education in the develop- 
~ ment of better schools, economic, and social conditions in rural sections. — 
The undertaking is in charge of State Agents for Negro Rural Schools, 
whose salaries and traveling expenses are paid by the General Education 
Board. ‘These agents are in close touch and co-operate sympathetically 
with County Superintendents of Education, the colored people them- 
selves, and various other agencies whose work is of a similar nature. A 
definite program of improvement has been outlined for every state in 
which this work is being conducted. To June 30, 1923, $584,069 has 
been appropriated for this activity. 
The General Education Board is assisting the Negro Rural School Fund, 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, to enlarge its work of assisting counties in employ- 
ing competent supervising industrial teachers. Dr. James H. Dillard, Presi- 
: dent of the Jeanes Foundation, is directing this phase of the work. To June | 
DS 30, 1923, the General Education Board contributed to the Jeanes Fund, $437,350 . 





known by the title of Professors of Secondary Education. Amount appropriated — ng 


"The Board is doing an extensive work for the education of the Negro i 
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County Training Schools. 3 a ae 

For ten years the General Education Board has co-operated with the — 
John F. Slater Fund and public school officials in the Southern States in ~ 
the development of County Training Schools for Negroes. Ag 


These schools are doing or propose to do as soon as possible two or three years — 
of high school work, offering in the graduating class a simple course in Teacher | a 
Training. The purpose is to provide a good Negro school, centrally located — 
and supported by public funds where may be trained a number of young men ~ 
and women to teach in the small rural schools. The amount appropriated to — 
June 30, 1923 to assist in providing equipment and in building teachers’ homes — 
and for salaries of teachers was $456,739. The number of County Training — 
Schools thus aided by the General Education Board has increased since 1915 — 
from 12 to 179. re 2 alee 

For the session 1922-23, complete reports from the County Training Schools — 
show a total of 1,102 teachers and an enrollment in the high school grades of ~ 
4,723. In connection with these schools, the living conditions of teachers em- — 
ployed have been improved. Homes have been built or are under construction — 
at 60 county training schools, the General Education Board having been ap-— 
plied toward the cost of these buildings. The chief aim of these homes is to make 
living conditions more attractive to good teachers. Such homes serve also as 
examples to the people of the surrounding communities. z 


Contributions To Negro Schools. Be 


For several years past the General Education Board has made limited — 
contributions to selected schools for the Negro people for their current — 
expenses and for teachers’ salaries—in a few instances however contri- — 
butions have been made toward the cost of new buildings. For the — 
year ended June 30, 1923 contributions were: For teachers’ salaries — 
$209,000; Current Expenses, $169,000; Buildings and Improvements, ~ 
$594,500. ‘Total, $972,500. ine 


Summer Schools. ee 


The General Education Board through the State Departments of — 
Education in 1922-23 aided 80 summer schools for Negro teachers; 13,674 — 
teachers were enrolled. ‘The terms ranged from five to nine weeks. 

The purpose was to strengthen the teachers in service in their aca- — 
demic and industrial work and to enlist their co-operation in various — 
forms of community work such as food conservation, Red Cross, Moon- — 
light Schools for Illiterates, etc. To June 30, 1923, $159,266 was ap-") 
propriated, of which $33,172 is for the 1923 Summer Session. te 


Hampton And Tuskegee Summer Scholarships. 


The building of rural school-houses stimulated by the aid of Mr. Julius Rosen-— 
wald has emphasized the need of better trained teachers for these schools. In 
1918, local efforts were made to extend the term of these schools, increase the | 
salaries and otherwise make them more attractive to the best teachers. The 
General Education Board offered to defray the traveling expenses of teachers ~ 
in the Rosenwald Schools and County Training Schools to Hampton Institute 
and Tuskegee Institute, where they were given special courses designed to ~ 
strengthen them as rural teachers and leaders. ; 

In 1923 the General Education Board defrayed the traveling expenses of a — 
group of 352 Negro teachers from 14 states in attending the summer schools 
held at Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute during the summer of 1928. 
These teachers were carefully chosen by the State Agents for Negro Rural Schools. — 

Of the number that availed themselves of this special instruction, 100 were — 
from County Training Schools, 94 from Rosenwald Schools, 105 were Supervising 
Industrial Teachers and 53 were principals and teachers of other schools under 
church or state control. The amount appropriated by the General Education 
Board for 1928 for this work was $10,000. : 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


_ The Board has made contributions to several of the larger medical 
_ schools in the United States with a view to enabling them to command 
_ the entire time of the principal members of the teaching staff in the.de- 
__ partment of medicine, surgery, and pediatrics, or as it is commonly ex- 
pressed, placing these teachers ona full-time university basis. The sum 
- of $30,906,558 has been contributed by the General Education Board for 
this purpose. Realizing the necessity of well trained Negro physicians 
the board has made the following appropriations: 

__ Meharry Medical School, Nashville, Tennessee, $150,000 toward $500,000 
_ for endowment. $15,000 a year for a five year period for maintenance and $50, 
_ 000 for building and improvements and equipment; Howard University Medical 
me School, Washington, D. C., $250,000 toward $500,000 for endowment. 
esearch. 
A few years ago the Board entered the field of educational investigation and 

- research and experiment: Several projects in this direction are now under way. 


TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


_ Since its establishment up to June 30, 1923, the Board has contri- 
puted for education, $106,214,284. Of this amount, $8,240,060 was 
- contributed for the education of the Negro people. _ 
The trustees of the Board* are seventeen in number. The following are the 
- officers of the Board: Dr. Wallace Buttrick chairman; Dr. Wickliffe Rose, 
-_-_-~President; Dr. Abraham Flexner and Mr. Trevor Arnett, Secretaries; Dr. E. C. 
Sage, Assistant Secretary; Mr. L. G. Myers, Treasurer; Mr. L. M. Dashiell, 
Dads aes Treasurer. The offices of the Board are at 61 Broadway, New York 
by os. City. : 
- - The Carnegie Corporation of New York.—This Corporation was 
- chartered under the Laws of the State of New York, June 9, 1911, “For 
_ the purpose of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying 
_ the income thereof to promote the advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge and understanding among the people of the United States, by aiding 
technical schools, institutions of higher learning, libraries, scientific re- 
_ search, hero funds, useful publications and by such other agencies and 
“means as shall from time to time be found appropriate therefor.” On 
April 23, 1917, the Corporation was empowered by an amendment of its 
charter, to hold and administer funds for use in Canada or the British 
Colonies, for the same purpose as those to which it is authorized to apply 
its funds in the United States. — 


Five other organizations had previously been endowed by Mr. Carnegie: the 
Carnegie Institute, at Pittsburgh, embracing the Fine Arts Department, Mu- | 
seum, Music Hall, Institute of Technology and Library School; the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington devoted to scientific research and discovery, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. These five 

- institutions were endowed and devoted to stated purposes. In distinction the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York was designed to serve wider purposes. It is 
to remain unencumbered and capable of being turned to whatever cause or agency 
the Trustees of the present or succeeding generations may judge most significant. 

After the distribution of nearly $200,000,000 to many causes, Mr. Carnegie 
conveyed to this Corporation $125,000,000 par value in bonds of the highest 
order of security. Since its organization in 1911 the Corporation has up to 
1924 voted $90,834,161.81 for purposes within its scope under the following 
heads: . 
~ To Affiliated Organizations: Carnegie Institution of Washington, Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
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' Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association and Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, a total of $43,147,539.22; and for miscellaneous purposes, 


$47,686,622.59. 


The special benefactions to Negroes either directly by Mr. Carnegie or ae 


through the Carnegie Corporation have been as follows: 


For Libraries: Public $184,831.00, School $625,991.00; To Tusegee Insti- 


tute $670,000.00; To Hampton Institute $879,545.00; voted and willed For 


Church Organs: (Whites and Negroes) $3,604,718.75. (No separate figures 7 


for organs to Negroes.) For Special Research Work: $40,000. 


LIBRARIES FOR NEGROES. 
Built Through Carnegie Benefactions. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Location Cost Location Cost ny od 
Atlanta, Ga------+----2----------- $ 25,000 A. & M. College, Normal, Ala -_-.-$ 16,540 
Chorlotte IN. O222ccel e252 eect (oats ae 
Hoesen: HTT O oy Sek a eh) ees AN nae eaee I) 15,000 Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga_... 25,000 — 
mnoxville, Lert) sa re iS 10,000 Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn__._ 20,000 
Louisville, Ky., Eastern Branch------ 19,000 A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla__ 16 ,540 

Western Branch___--__---..--- 31,000 Howard Univ., Washington, D.C_. 50,000 
Meridian wNiisss 20 oe ees 8,000 Talladega College, Talladega, Ala _- 15,000 — 
Mound Bayou, Miss___-.-.--------- 4,000 ‘Tuskegee Institute, Ala___-------- 20,000 
Nashville, Tenn —-__--_- oa hes ah s/s eee toes 25,000 Wilberforce University, Ohio ____-_- 


New Orleans, La__------- perish SEs 


25 ,0' Wiley Univ., Marshall, Texas____-- 
Savannah, Ga___-_---------------- 12 ,000 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation are: Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, New 
York; Elihu Root, Chairman, President Carnegie Endowment for International ft 
Peace, Washington; Samuel H. Church, President Board of Trustees, Carnegie. _ 


Institute, Pittsburgh;:John C. Merriam, President Carnegie Institute of Wash- 


ington, Washington; Henry S. Pritchett, President Carnegie Foundation for the — fi 
Advancement of Teaching, New York; W.'J. Holland, President Carnegie Hero — 
























Fund Commission, Pittsburgh; Frederick P. Keppel, President Carnegie Cor- i 


poration of New York, New York; Robert A. Franks, Treasurer, New York; 


John A. Poynton, New York; John J. Carty, New York; Russell C. Leffingwell, 


New York and James Bertram, Secretary, New York. 


THE SMITH-LEVER APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION EDUCATION. 


In 1918 Congress passed the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Bill which - 


provided money for carrying on agricultural extension work in every State of the 


Nation. Some of the important features of this act are: ey 


This Extension work shall consist of the giving of instruction and practical — i: 
demonstrations in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending 


or resident in the colleges receiving the benefits of the Act. 


The amount that each State receives is in the proportion which the rural popu- eo : 


lation of the State bears to the total rural population. 


Before any Federal appropriations are made to a State an equal sum must — 
be provided from within the State in any of the following ways: namely, by 
the State or by a county, or a college, or a local authority, or by individual con- _ 


tributions. 


In 1914 each State was given $10,000 unconditionally for this work.. In 1915 
the proportionate allotment for each State began to be available. The maximum 


_ allotment for each State was reached in 1922. The work for Negroes is carried es 


on along the lines of farm demonstration work, corn and canning clubs for Negro 
boys and girls and field or movable schools. 


Each dollar of Federal money expended must be matched by a dollar fio | 


other sources. That is the total money expended in the Smith-Lever work, 


must be twice the amount of Federal money expended. For lists of workers — 


among Negroes under the Smith-Lever Act, see section on Agriculture. 


ited 














H& ALLOTMENT TO EACH SOUTHERN STATE AND THE AMOUNT WHI 
THE BASIS OF THEIR PER CENT OF HICH ON 
EXPENDED FOR NEGROES. THE RURAL POPULATION SHOULD BE 


of their: Per Cent of the Rural Popula- 

Amt. available from|tion should be Expend 
- United States in tee Sac 
1922 and each year 














thereafter Per cent Negroes} Amt. which should 
of total Rural) be Expended for 
Population - Negroes 
$ 146,400 38 4 $56 ,217 
113 ,000 27 .O 30 ,510 
44,000 34.0 14 ,960 
170 ,000 41.7 70 ,890 
142 ,300 \ 9.8 13 ,945 
96 ,100 38.9 37 382 
52 ,700 16.9 8 ,906 
131 ,400 52) 2) 68 ,590 
156,600 5.2 8 ,133 
155 ,100 29.8 46 ,219 
111 ,000 7A 8,214 | 
106 ,000 51.4 54 A84 
143 ,000 19.3 27 ,599 
244 ,400 15.9 38 ,859 
130 ,000 29 .9 38 ,870 
82,000 5.9 4 838 





$2 ,024 ,000 $528 ,616 





THE SMITH-HUGHES APPROPRIATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


-_.On February 238, 1917 the United States Congress passed the Smith-Hughes 
- Vocational Education Act. Under the terms of this act, the Federal Govern- 
_ ment appropriates funds to the states for the purpose of co-operating in voca- | 
tional education, as follows: (1) for instruction in agriculture, $500,000 in 1918 
and an increase each year until in 1926 and thereafter a maximum of $3,000,000 
4s annually appropriated; (2) for instruction in the trades, home economics and 
industrial subjects, $500,000 in 1918 and an increase each year until in 1926, 
~ and thereafter a maximum of $3,000,000 is annually appropriated; (8) for train- 
ing teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers 
of trades, industrial and home economics subjects, $500,000 in 1918 and an 
increase each year until in 1921 and thereafter, a maximum of $1,000,000 is 
- annually appropriated. ‘Thus in 1926 and thereafter the Federal Government 
will give approximately $7,000,000 annually to assist in vocational training. 
_ The basis of allotments of each state is as follows: For agriculture, a sum in the 
proportion which the state’s rural population bears to the total rural population 
_ of the nation; for trades, home economics, and industries, a sum in the propor- 
tion which the state’s urban population bears to the total urban population 
of the nation; for teacher training, a sum in the proportion which the state’s . 
total population bears to the total population of the nation. The moneys ex-— 
- pended under the provisions of this Act,in co-operation with the States, for 
_ the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of Agricultural subjects, , or 
for the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, 
‘shall be conditioned that for each dollar of Federal money expended for such 
_galaries the State or local community, or both shall expend an equal amount 
_ for such salaries; and that appropriations for the training of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects as herein provided, shall be conditioned that such money be 
experienced for maintenance of such training and that for each dollar of Federal 
money so expended for maintenance, the State or local community, or both, shall — 
expend an equal amount for the maintenance of such training. ‘ 
The grant is for payment in part of salaries of teachers, supervisors, and di- 
rectors of Agricultural subjects, for payments in part of salaries of teachers of 
trade, home economics, or industrial subjects, for payment toward the main- 
- tenance of the training of teachers in all these subjects. j 
The grant is made in accordance with the terms of a definite plan proposed by 








ee 


« 


Amt. Federal Money which on Basis | 


the nee, and approved by the Federal board. No money belongs to a 
as of ight. 
formed to the act and has had its plan approved. No money belongs to an; 
local community or to any institution as of right. Communities and institu 
tions are entitled to money only as they show themselves able and ready to 
meet the requirements of the State Board for vocational education. H. O. Sa 
gant, Federal Board for vocational Educational, Washington, D. C., is spe 
Federal Agent for agricultural work among Negroes. Detailed informa 
may be obtained by addressing, ‘Federal Board for Vocational Educatior 
Washington, D. C. 7 a eee 
The amount, which under the Smith-Hughes act will go to each of the Souther 
states and the amount which, on the basis of per cent in population shot 
be expended for Negroes, is shown in the tables which follow: a 


| FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT FOR ~ 
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A state is entitled to receive Federal aid only when it has e 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1925. 


é Teacher Training 
Agriculture: For |Trades, Home Ec-|For Salaries ‘ f 








State Total Salaries of Teach-jonomics and In-|Teachers & Main- 
ers, Supervisors &|dustry: For Sal-ltenance of Teach- 
Directors aries of Teachersjer Training — 
i 
Alabama-_--------- $135 ,374 .64) | $89 ,432 .49 $23 ,636 ..59] . 

Arkansas _--------- 101 ,215 .74 71 ,089 .87 13 ,481 .50 
BPloridaai. 4-2 = 66 ,809 .15 29 ,795 .88 16 ,513 .27 
Goeorgiasee ces eed 166 ,725 .58 105 ,438 .99 33 ,778 .77 
Kentucky --- ------ 139 ,077 .68 86 ,720 .13 + 29 401 .72 
Louisiana -—------ 103 ,155 .85 56 ,919 .58 29 ,152 .04 
Maryland --------- 82 ,3838 .79 28 ,219 .82 ; 40 ,348 .48 
Mississippi-- -- ---- 103 ,561 .05 75 ,408 .15 11 ,143 .63 

" Missouri_'- => -----=- 194 ,357 .98 88 ,376 .87 73 ,645 .63) 

North Carolina ---- 147 ,680 .12 100 ,613 .45 22 ,757 .29) 

Oklahoma. -------- 116 ,710 .96 | 72,407 .68 25 ,036 .40| 
- South Carolina ---- 97 ,226 .97 _ 67,589 .62 13 ,643 .47 
Tennessee-- -- ----- 134 ,549 .60 83 ,975 .76 28 ,366 .02 
EMexasi. 2 i- = ea eras ey 267 ,723 .90 153 ,225 .92) +70 ,201 .48) 
Wirginias hi 22- 23 132 ,741 .56 ‘ 79 ,527 .82 31 ,278 .52 
West Virginia ----- 84 ,269 .13 53 ,240 .25 17 ,125 .03 

f Potala ss 





$2 ,063 ,018 .70 $1 ,241 ,982 .28 $479 ,509 .83 


i - AMOUNT OF THE FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 
WHICH, ON THE BASIS OF THEIR PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, THE 


' State 


Georgia_------ 

'«.*) Kentucky -- - -- 
j Louisiana - —- -- 
Maryland. ---- 
Mississippi ---- 
ane Missouri-_--~- -- 

4 North Carolina 










Am’t which should|Am’t which should|Am’t. which should — 
-lbe expended for/be. expended for|be expended for sala- _ 
Tot. which should|salaries of teach-|salaries of teach-|ries of teachers and 
be expended forlers, supervisors &Jers of trades, in- maintenance of Tea- _ 
directors of Agri-|dustries & Home cher Training* ee 
culture i Economics & 

















ive; 


$51 ,983 .86 $34 ,252 .64 
27 ,328 .25 19 ,407 .53 
19 ,145 .11. 10 ,159 .40 
69 ,524 .57 45 ,444 .20 
13 ,629 .61 6 ,330 .57 


13 ,915 .26 5 ,841 .50 
54 ,058 .87 40 ,721 .40 
10 ,106 .61 2,121 .04 








25 ,968 .07 13 688 .05 

42 '568 .10 25'282.28| 10,389 82 

39 689 .72 23 '381 18 "696 .34| - 

4971 87 "31187 .93 1 1044 .62| 
$514 ,637 .48 . $497 ,450 .95. $105 ,178 .54| 
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ALLOTMENTS. UNDER THE SMITH-HUG HES ACT. FOR VOCAT NAL 
_ EDUCATION IN 1926, AND EAGH YEAR THEREAFTUR. ae te 





‘se sy Agriculture: for|Trade, Industry|Teacher 'Train- 







TOTAL Teachers, Su- onomics: for] ries of Teach= 








pervisors and Salaries of| ors and main-— 
Directors Teachers tenance of — 
T’cher Train- 

ing 
























$2 407 ,317 15 $1,490 ,378.77| $ 545 ,368 .12 $341 ,526 .58 ° 








‘OUNT OF THE FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 
WHICH ON THE BASIS OF THEIR PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION THE 


OR NEGROES IN 1926, AND EACH YEAR THEREAFTER IN EACH OF THE SOUTH 
ING. 






















Am’t which should|Am’t which should|Am’t which should 


{should be expen-|Salaries of Teachers|Salaries of Teachers Salaries of Teachers © 
-|ded for Negroes|Supervisors and  |of Trades, Indus-]and Maintenance 
in 1926 and each| Directors of Agri- |tries, and Home of 'Teacner Train- 
year Thereafter|culture 4 Economics ing 










61,616 aeSie Ma LOR UT ees a 048 $8,565 
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_ 30,874 22 ,289 k 4 092 4 ,493 

~. 22 309 12 ,192 6 717 3,400 — ayo 

81,203, 54 533 vein 15 ,200 © pe AOR ea 

15,701 4 ia 7,596 iB 5306 2 2 ,249 ; 
47 ,C92 we N29), 848 10 ,599 6 ,645 
1652590 jn 7,009. 6 ,923 ‘ 2 327 
63 ,238 48 ,864 5 ,496 8 878 
11 ,737 2 ,545 y 7,511 i ,681 
51 ,369 35 ,496 8 ,629 7,244 | 
10,006 5 ,908 2 ,673 1 425 
58 ,338 43 ,635 6 ,483 8 ,220 
{ 30 ,207 16 ,425 95496 4 286 
Si eos 49,843, 30 ,338 . | 12°,467 7 043 
cA a 46 ,250 28 ,057 11 ,635 6 ,558 
5,778 i 18 SOS 1; 1 253 820 
fe 1, $601,815 $389 543 et? $126 ,978 $85 304 
LIBRARIES FOR NEGROES 
Location HYG | Cost of Building 
Atlanta, Georgia (Carnegie)____- ______ fs hab SGC ae. ance ee ee Pla eg) 2b 000 









inp gaat: la Wariad gee ii ee oie Te PAR ORE ele WN ey a, AN NS Fhe 
VORA CON B ERY BIS os af GN AP GaP so Se ca ON Oa ed cal ea aS ee a 
Evansville, Indiana ee Mia NaN 
BIR AIMESUD he Le RAS 1s Pee ole LUNN RAS hae leah aed dh ya ig Sat Belo ras er 
coiiinie, Okinhomas 2s wi saws ele yl ee I ee Le ee Pe Gans 
Houston; exas (Carnerie) aio noah oe ea ee i de ie Bi gt 15 .00 
eI TES WUE EM Coy aye Be Yea i es Sa Ad eg A a i 7 le ee aa ae ; 
KA CaS LO ROY, VEaSSOUN Gos eu nen s\n a tn et ie es ae 








Mpc Salaries of | and H A bairaven eure rer 
Lae STATES << iad | and Home He-| ing: for Sala- 


URAL POPULATION AND THE URBAN POPULATION SHOULD BE EXPENDED - 


Total which | beexpendedfor |be expended for {be expended fer a 


a 


$ 157 988.45) $ 107,318.99] $ 28,363.90] $ 22,305.56 
118 ,130 .01 85,307.84] 16,177 .80 16 ,644 37 
65 ,570 .98 35 755 .06 19 ,815 .92 10 000.00 
194,569.14] 126/526 79 40 534.53] 27 (507.82 
162,302.05] 104,064 16 35 ,282 .06 22,955.83 
120 ,370 .17 68 ,303 .49 34 ,982 .45 17 ,084 (23. 
aryland_ 96 1052 .46 33 ,863 .79 48 418.18 13 ,770 .49 
Mistesippic. 20224025) 2 oe 120 ,871 .42 90 ,489 79 13 ,372 .36 17 ,009 .27 
EOS SR aS 226 ,762.49] 106 (052.25 88 374.76] 32. 335.48 
forth Carolina___._2 || 172 ,354.27| 120,736.14 27 308.75] | 24 300 138 
dahom : 136 ,199 .7 86 ,889 .21 "30 043 .68 19 ,266 -88 
113 ,473 .58 81 ,107 .54 16 ,372 .16 15 ,993 .88 
157 017.97] 100 ,,770.92| 34.039 123 22 ,207 82 
312,409.38] 183 871.11 84,241.77 44,296.50 
154,902 .82 95 ,433 .38 37 534.22] | -21 935.22 - 
98 ,342 .19 63 ,888 .31 20 (550 .03 13 ,903 (85 





ERN STATES: FOR AGRICULTURE, FOR TRADES, AND FOR TEACHER TRAIN- — 5 


Ca eis 


B2A. ee is ss 
Knoxville, Tennessee (Carnegie) - 
Louisville, Kentucky (Carnegie) —. 

= Wester: Branch. 2) ao s= ses — 
Lynchburg, Virginia .___.--..----- 
_. Meridian, Mississippi (Carnegie_-------- 
-- ‘found Bayou, Mississippi (Carnegie) ___-- 
OOS oi tees ashville, Tennessee (Carnegie) _..-------- 
tii New Orleans, Louisiana (Carnegie) =-—_<--= 
-- Norfol, Virginia. -_.-------------- 2a ech 
Roanoke, Virginia_-_-__-- ~------ 
Savannah, Georgia (Carnegie) — ae 
‘Tulsa, Oklahoma -_-- eR ee DE yee mh 














Location ; i 
Alabama A. and M. College (Carmeésie)yee a2 se 35.8 SUE POA SE: 
Atlanta University (Carnepie) So2e es se 
Fisk University (Carnegie). — : 
Florida A. and M. College (Carmesie)= 2252-2 -S e255 S 
Fort Valley (Georgia) High ana Industrial School (Carnegie 
Hampton Institute (Collis P. Huntsngton Memorial Library 
Howard University (Carnegie) _ — 5 PLD eae A ee 
-- Talladega College (Carnegie) -_-----~---- ite: 7 
‘Tuskegee Institute (Carnegie) - ~------------ 
ey a) Wilberforce University (Carnegie) - ~~ fat 
teas ley University (Carnegie) = 1s.2 2S =e = 
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create. From the Russian he has learned to get his aspiration from = tn 


that have yet sprung from American soil and been universally acknowl- 
edged as distinctive American products.” He sums up these creations _ 


 Songs,’”””‘“The Cake Walk’ and ‘‘Rag Time.” Some years ago, Society | 


in this country and Royalty abroad spent time in practicing the intricate 


é only its only folk-songs; but a mass of noble music. — dati 


im) with the Negroes of the South during the days of slavery. 




















NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
, MUSIC. <n 
The Future of Negro Music. 


It is generally agreed that. Negro music has a great future and as Mr 
Will Marian Cook states, “Developed Negro Music has just begun in ~ 
America. The coloured American is finding himself. He has thrown . 
aside puerile imitations of the white man. He has learned that a thor- — 
ough study of the masters gives knowledge of what is good and how to ~ 


within; that his inexhaustible wealth of folklore legends and songs fur 
nish him with material for compositions that will establish a great schoo. 
of music and enrich musical literature.”’ / ed Sa 
- The works of Burleigh, Dett and others indicate that this development will 
be built upon Negro Folk Music, and as Mr. Dett states, ““We have this won- 
derful store of folk music—the melodies of an enslaved people, who poured — 
out their longings, their griefs and their aspirations in the one great, universal — 
language. But this store will be of no value unless we utilize it, unless we treat 

- it in such manner that it can be presented in choral form, in lyric and operatic 
works, in concertos and suites and salon music—unless our musical architects — 
take the rough timber of Negro themes and fashion from its music which will 
prove that we, too, have national feelings and characteristics, as have the Euro- 
pean peoples whose forms we have zealously followed for so long. 


The Negroes’ Creative Genius. | . 


James Weldon Johnson in his “Book of American Negro Poetry” 
takes the ground that ‘‘the Negro is the creator of the only things artistic ji 





















under four heads, ‘Ihe Uncle Remus Stories,” ‘“The Spirituals or Slave 


steps of the cake walk. Paris pronounced it the poetry of motion. — In 
the “Spirituals or Slave Songs,’’ the Negroes have given America not 


Mr. Johnson also says, “‘It is to be noted that whereas the chief characteristic _ 
of, Ragtime is rhythm, the chief characteristic of the “‘spirituals’” is melody _ 
In the riotous rhythms of Ragtime the Negro expressed his irrepressible buoy- 
ancy, his keen response to the sheer joy of living; in the “‘spirituals’” he voiced — 





Ye 


cy 


? 


his sense of beauty and his deep religious feeling.” 
Negro Folk Songs. => a) Maeda 


These songs more commonly called plantation melodies, originated a 





Yar Og 


Although there is connection in scale composition and in spontaneity with 
original African music, the imagery and sentiments expressed by the songs 
are the results of the conditions under which the slaves livedin America. Some 
of these folk songs represented the lighter side of the slave’s life, as for example: 


“Heave away! heave away! 
I’d rudder co’t a yaller gal | 
Dan wuk foh Henry Clay. 
Heave away! yaller gal, I want to go.” 
or the following: Axi Dede ter 
“Ole Massa take dat new brown coat, 
And hang it on de wall 
Dat darkey take dat same ole coat, 
And wear it to the ball. 
Oh, don’t you hear my tru lub sing?” | 
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clea tl was in their spirituals or religious gongs, 
this life is full of sorrow and trouble. ay 
‘Nobody knows de truble I sees, 

 o Nobody knows but Jesus.” .° | | 
; Second, religion is the best thing in the world. It enables you, though a slave, 


home in Heaven. 
,. Third, the future life is happy and eternal: 


j 


“We'll walk dem golden streets, 
We'll walk dem golden streets, 
We’ll walk dem golden streets, 
Whar pleasures nebber dies. 


“Oh! I’se a-gwine to lib always, 
Oh! I’se a-gwine to lib always, 
Oh! T’se a-gwine to lib always, 
When I git in de kingdom.” 


The Origin of ‘‘Ragtime’’ Music. 


\y 


_ to evolve this musical figure, but at the World’s Fair in Chicago ‘‘rag- 





to-day the craze has not diminished. . 


' public was tired of sing-song, samey, monotonous, mother, sister, father senti- 


_.. and melodies which gave the zest of unexpectedness. Many Negroes—Irving 
Jones, Will Accooe, Bob Cole, the Johnson brothers, Gussie L. Davis, Sid Per- 


_ celebrated songs of the day. In other instances whité actors and song writers | 
_ would hear in St. Louis such melodies as ‘New Bully,’ ‘Hot Time,’ ete., and 
_ change words (often unprintable) and publish them ad their own creations.” 


The Origin Of Jazz Music. re 


Vl he great popularity which ‘“‘jazz’”’ music has attained in this coun- 


: can be traced to the West Indies and probably to Africa. 


James Reese Europe, the King of “‘Jazz’’ music performers, in an article 
stated that, “I believe the term ‘Jazz’ originated with a band of four pieces 


position. It consisted of a baritone horn, a trombone, a cornet, and an instru- 


the clarinet, and is made by the Southern Negroes themselves. Strange to 

_ say, it can be used only while the sap is in the wood, and after a few weeks use 

. has to be thrown away. It produces a beautiful sound and is worthy of inclu- 
sion in any band or orchestra. The four musicians of Razz’s Band had no idea 








was their innate sense of rythm that they produced something that was very 
taking. From the small cafes of New Orleans they graduated to the St. Charles 
Hotel, and after a time to the Winter Garden in New York, where they ap- 





peared, however, only a few days, the individual musicians being grabbed up — 


_ by various orchestras in the city. Somehow in the passage of time Razz’s 
Band got changed into ‘Jazz’s Band,’ and from this corruption arose the term 
‘Jazz? 





their souls pears) however, that the ; poured out 
_ their souls. Three things are especially emphasized in these ASG First, | 


to have joy of the soul, to endure the trials of this life, and finally to gaina ih 


be : F According to Mr. Will Marian Cook, “‘About 1898 marked the start- R 
ng and quick growth of the so-called “ragtime.” As far back as 1875 ~ 
Negroes in questionable resorts along the Mississippi had commenced 
ime” got a running start and swept the Americas, next Europe, and — 
There was good reason for the instantaneous hit made by “ragtime.” ‘The i é 


mental songs. ° “Ragtime’’ offered unique rythms, curious groupings of words | 


: rin, Ernest Hogan, Williams and Walker and others wrote some of the most — 


which was known as ‘Razz Band.’ This band was of truly extraordinary com- 


. ment made out of the chinaberry tree. This instrument is something like — 


at all of what they were playing; they improvised as they went along but such — | 


try and in Europe has caused a great deal of discussion to arise concern- 
_ ing its origin. It appears to be more or less agreed that sO (far‘as the x) 
_ United States is concerned it began in New Orleans, and that its origin — 
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‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 4 . ; 
“Tisten’ To The Mocking Bird’ — 
‘‘Way Down Upon The Suwanee River”’ 3 


How These Songs Originated. : 
The following is given as the origin of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot: 
A mother and her babe had been sold from a Tennessee plantation to — 
go down into Mississippi, which was to her going to her death. To 
prevent the separation from her child, she was about to throw herself 
and babe into the Cumberland River. An old woman seeing the mother’s 
intentions, laid her hand upon the shoulder of the distressed mother and 
said, ‘Wait, let de Chariot of de Lord swing low an let me take de Lord’s 
scrolls an read it to you.’ The mother was so impressed with the word 
of the old slave woman that she gave up her design and allowed herself 
to be sold into Mississippi, leaving her baby behind. The song “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” by degrees grew up, as this incident passed from 
mouth to mouth. : Rice 
Richard Milburn, a Negro of Philadelphia was the originator of the song, — 
“T isten to the Mocking Bird.’”? He was a barber by profession, and in his leisure ~ 
moments turned his attention to imitating the birds and particularly the mock- 
ing bird. The Philadelphia Library Company, a literary organization of colored — 
men, connected with St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, according to the minutes _ 
of this organization, induced Milburn to add to the interest of its meetings by — 
~ exhibitions of his marvelous power. Mr. Septemus Winner, a skilled musician 
and publisher induced Milburn to whistle before him, while he wrote down the 
bird-like notes. In 1855, the song was first published with the frontispiece, 
“Music by Richard Milburn, Words by Alice Hawthorne. Publisher, Septemus 
Winner.” In later years the publisher of ‘Listen to the Mocking Bird’’ received — 
credit for being its originator. : i 
Stephen Foster is generally credited with being the author of ‘“’Way 
~ Down Upon the Suwanee River.’? The question has been asked, how- 
ever, how it was possible for Foster, born and reared in the North, to — 
write so feelingly about a river and its associations which he had never 


seen. : The story is told that a slave woman from the banks of the beau- — 
tiful Suwanee River in North Central Florida was sold into North Ala- 
bama. She longed for her native home. Her thoughts broke into music _ 


and ‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee River” was born. 
. | The song was carried from Alabama to the banks of the Ohio where it is re- 
~ ported Stephen Foster first heard the strains from the slaves of hisfriends. He 
' also heard something of the story of the song and of the slave woman who was) 
filling North’ Alabama with her music, born of her longing for home. It is re- — : 
0’ piported that Foster came on a steam boat down the Tennessee River to Florence, 

ri labama, and from thence began a search for the woman whose song had reached 
a) the Ohio River, In due time he found the singer, brought the song back, pub-  ~ 
“ lished it, gave it to the world, and, like Septemus Winner, received credit for 

it being his own. ET ee 
SOME COMPOSERS OF MUSIC. : eae ay 


During the days of slavery many Negroes in New Orleans were well educatedss - 
Among. them were a number of persons who gained distinction as composers a 
~ of music. Some.of these were: *y ES 
; Dede, Edmund.—Author of “Le Sement de l’Arabe,” “Le Palmier Over- | 
ure. : . 
Snaer, Samuel.—Author of “Le Chant du Depart,’ “Le Vampire.” 
; ceo Basil.—Author of “La Valse Capricieuse,” ‘‘Delphine Valse Brail- 
iante. iy oes Wn 
ion ash Lucien.—Author of “Le Depart du Conscrit,” “Les Ombers 
imers. eee: 
Lambert, Sidney.—Author of “Si J’estais Roi,” “‘Muimures du Soir.” AK. 
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__ Hemmenway, James.—He lived in Philadelphia and was a contributor in. 
1829 to a musical journal, Atkinson’s Casket. Among his compositions were 
_ “That Rest So Sweet Like Bliss Above.” “The Philadelphia Grand Entree: 
March,” and “Hunter and Hope Waltzes.” } 

_ Conner, A. J.—From 1846 to 1857 he composed a number of musical selec- 
_tions which were published by Philadelphia and Boston music houses. Among 
~ his compositions were: “‘My Cherished Hopes My Fondest Dreams,’’ Ameri- 

~ can Polka Quadrilles,” and ‘New York Polka Waltz.’ 

Holland, Justin.—In the seventies he was a well known composer of guitar 
music in. Cleveland, Ohio. Among his compositions are: “Holland’s Com- 
prehensive Methods for the Guitar,’ J. L. Peters and Company, New York, ~ 
1874; ““Holland’s Modern Method for the Guitar,” S. Brainard and Sons, Cleve-. 

- land, Ohio, 1876. . . 

__ Milady, Samuel.—‘Sam Lucas,” noted actor and composer. Born August 

7, 1848, died Jan. 10,1916. First Negro writer of popular ballads, wrote ‘‘Grand- 
' father’s Clock Was Too Tall For The Shelf,”’ ete. ; 

Bland, James.—He wrote “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” : 
_ Davis, Gussie L.—A few years ago he was a prominent writer of popular 

“music at Cincinnati. Among his well known works are: “The Lighthouse By 
_ the Sea,’”’ “The Baggage Coach Ahead,” etc. 


: - Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel.—Born London, August 1 rs 187 5; died 
London, September 1, r912.. He was one of the most distinguished 
colored composers and one of the best known modern composers. 


__ He was a son of a doctor of medicine, a native of Sierra Leone, Africa, and . 
an English mother. At the age of six (in 1881) he began the study of the violin. 
_ At sixteen he entered the Royal College of Music and became a pupil of Villera 
Stanford. His many opus numbers included a symphony, a sonnet and various 

other works of chamber music, a cantata with Hiawatha for its epic hero an 
oratorio, the musical settings of Stephen Phillips’ ‘“Herod,”’ “Ulysses” and “‘Ne- 
_ to.” Coleridge-Taylor’s compositions are marked by variety and vigorous 
_ originality, by tenderness of feeling and by poetic imagination. They have 
_ something of the plaintive, wistful quality of plantation song. His best and 
most considerable scores are those written for the chorus, and it is by the Hia- 
_ watha trilogy that he is best known and will be longest remembered. It was 
through this production that he gained distinction and popularity on both sides 











last choral work, ‘‘A Tale of Old Japan,” was an unprecedented success. It 
_ is esteemed almost as much as the Hiawatha trilogy. For biography, see W. 
- C. Berwick Sayers, “Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, His Lifeand Letters’? New York, 
1916. His son, Hiawatha Coleridge-Taylor is gradually taking his place as 


Players’ Club,” which the father founded. : oy, 
Cook, Will Marian.—New Vork, Director of the noted Clef Club 
Orchestra and leader of the New Vork Syncopated Orchestra. Among 
his compositions are ‘“The Rain Song,” ‘The Casino Girl,” “Bandanna | 
Land,” “Cruel Popupa,”’ etc.. ue ‘ 
gee ‘The Herald and Examiner of Chicago said of a performance by the New York 
: . Syncopated Orchestra that, ‘‘It was sublimated syncopation, the musical counter | 
part of our national motto “Step lively, please,” by which in these so-called 
peaceful United States we live and move and have our being. _It was a typical 
demonstration of the best in ‘popular’ music, at the hands of the masters of 
the eraft. ce o, 
Johnson, J. Rosamond.—New York, was born at Jacksonville, 
. Florida, 1873. He studied at the New England Conservatory of Music 
and has developed a new and distinct style of Negro music. He has 
written light operas for Klaw and Erlanger and songs for May Irwin, 
- Lillian Russell and Anna Held. — : 
oes ‘Among his popular compositions are Under the Bamboo Tree,” ‘The - 
_ Congo ees Song,” “My Castle on the Nile,” “Lazy Moon.” He composed the 
music for Klaw and Erlangers Extravaganza that ushered in the 20th century. 
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of the Atlantic. Critical opinion agrees in regarding it as his masterpiece: His 


a composer and conductor. The son is the conductor of the noted, “String |) 7, 


_ He has become widely known as a composer and choral conductor. 


“St. Louis Blues,” ‘“‘Beale Street Blues,’’ ‘“Harlem Blues,”’ “John Henry © 
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In 1913 was the musical director of Hammerstein Opera House in London. He 
resigned and came to New York and opened up a studio and soon after took 

charge of the Music School Settlement. He is now known as “‘The Apostle of 
Negro Music Taken Seriously.’”” Among his serious compositions are “Folk 
songs of the United States of America, and a number of pieces in larger forms 
notably; ‘Nobody Knows the Trouble I Have Seen,” “Since You Went Away,” — i 
for chorus and a Fantasia for chorus and orchestra called “Southland.” 
Aldridge, Amanda Ira.—Of London, daughter of Ira Aldridge, 
the famous actor, is a composer of note. She is known professionally — : 
as ‘“‘“Montague Ring.” A number of her compositions have African oy 
themes. sR ts A 
A recent press report of a Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace, where the 
program included the “‘Four African Dances’ said: ‘““‘What African that heard 
the rendering her own pianoforte solo, “The Call to the Feast,” can forget the © 
drum of the Capalistic brotherhood of the Nigerian ‘Osugbo’ within the sacred 
- square of the Para, the rythmic solemnity of the aristocratic dance of the chiefs _ 
or the terminal scene of the great ceremony, when Adimu, Adamu, Ogunran - 
and the ‘Dancing Girls’ whirl in gentle poetry of motion in the lengthening — 
shadows of evening and the ‘Call Home’ dies away under the flickering glow 
of the‘first evening stars, which flash upon the tired resting limbs of a slee 
town. In ‘Luleta’s Dance’ Montague Ring made the woodland ring with laug 
ter); and the very trees to wave in sheer merriment. Her audience saw ar 
heard the light tripping, seductive movement of Togoland ‘Keri-Keri,’ the Minu 
grace of the Fanti ‘Adenkum’ and the almost tragic, but majestic measures of 
the Apolonian ‘Kuntum.’. The appreciation which they have obtained, leads i 
us to hope that in Miss Ira Aldridge, African music has found a worthy successor __ 
to the late Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, so unhappily and so'early taken from us.” 
Dett, R. Nathaniel.—Director of music, Hampton Institute. 



















He is a graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and received from there : u 
the degree of Bachelor of Music for work in original composition.' Among his — 
most important compositions are: ‘Magnolia Suite,” “In the Bottoms,” ““Hamp- 
ton, my Home by the Sea,” “Listen to the Lambs,” “Marche Negre,’’ “‘Ariet- 
ren “My Magic Song,” “Open Yo’ Eyes,” “O Holy Lord,” and ‘‘Music in the © 

Mine.” . ; nap TY lana 
_ Handy, W. C.—New York City, formerly.of Memphis, Tennessee, _ 
is the originator of “The Blues.’ He has written, ‘Memphis Blués, 





’ Blues,” ‘Yellow Dog Blues,” “Loveless Love,” “Sundown Blues,’’ 
“Darktown Reveille,’ ‘‘Hesitating Blues,’ ‘Jogo Blues,” and “‘Aunt 
Hagar Blues.” | | | Nive an te 

, _ Loving, Captain Walter.—Organizer and conductor of the famous Phil- 

_. lipine Constabulary Band, Manila which is generally considered to be one of the __ 
world’s best bands. This band first became noted at the St. Louis World Fair 

_ Exposition in 1904. It made a tremendous hit at the Panama Specific Exposi- _ 

_ tion at San Francisco in 1915, As a band conductor Captain Loving admits 
ay ae superiors and it may be said few peers. He has now retired with rank of 
ajor. ayaa) aD RG 
Europe, James Reese.—Died May 10th, 1919. Most noted Negro band 












leader in the world. His funeral was the first time a Negro was given a public ; 

_ funeral in New York City. He achieved Nation wide fame as the leader of the 
National Negro Orchestra of New York City and international fame as the 
leader of the 869th United States Infantry (15th New York) Regiment Band. ~ 
This Band was the most noted army band in Europe during the 
World War. It introduced and popularized jazz music in France and 
England. It was said of this band that, ‘Jim Europe’s band followed _ 
the boys wherever they went, ‘up the line,’ back into the liberated French _ x 
villages and down into the rest camp at Aix les Bains. They were con- _ 
stantly in demand and their music played no small part in keeping 1p ities 
the morale of our great army. After the war tide turned, Europe was Bis: 


i 

























or lered to take his band up to Paris. This city was slowly but surely 
shaking off the effects of her four long years of worry and anxiety, and 
Europe’s jazzers at once became the 


Congress of Women in Paris and gave public concerts in friendly rivalry 
with the famous Garde-‘Republicaine and in 
_ of both the British and the Italian armies.” 





» Some Singers of Prominence. 


into prominence in 1851. She was born in Mississippi, was taken to 


and was frequently compared with Jenny Lind, who was at that time 
at the height of her fame. . aris 


national fame as a singer was Madame Marie Selika, of Chicago. She 
became prominent in 1880. | 


“said of her appearance in Paris: Mme. Selika sang in great style. She has a 


an artistic triumph. ‘ 
i Selika ‘was given yesterday before a well filled house, and this distinguished 
_ artist gave us a genuine pleasure. Mme. Selika, with her singing, roused the 
' audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and after her first Aria, she was 


Philadelphia, where she received her education and first came into prom- | 
imence. She attracted much attention both in England and America, — 


'S ja: 0 : rage, and received great ovations | 
wherever they appeared. Jim Europe led this band at. the great War | 


the crack regimental bands 3 i 


_ Greenfield, Elizabeth Taylor.—‘‘The Black Swan,” first came 


__ Selika, Madame Marie.—The next person of color to gain inter- 


__. In 1882, she visited Europe and achieved great success.. The Paris Figaro 
_ very strong voice of depth and compass, rising with perfect ease from C to C,. 
_ and she trills like a feathered songster, whose notes suddenly fall upon your 

_ ear in the solitude of the woodland on a perfect. day in June. Her range is 
marvellous and her execution and style of rendition show perfect cultivation 
_ Her ‘Echo Song,” cannot be surpassed. It was beyond any criticism. It was 


The Berlin Tagblatt, said of her appearance in Berlin: “The concert by Mme. _ Hy 


_. twice recalled, and could quiet the vociferous applause only by rendering a se- © 





say that she is endowed with a voice of surpassing sweetness and extraordinary 
amateurs, but also that of professional musicians and critics. It is almost im- 


York City. 





as Flora Batson who became noted in 1887. She was born at Provi- 
_ dence, R. 1., 1870; she sang in Europe, Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land. During a great temperance revival in New York, she sang for 
_ ninety successive nights, with great effect, one song, “Six Feet of Earth 
Makes Us All One Size.’ She died at Philadelphia, Pa., December 2, 

1906. i ie) il ey “yar ann 








about 1890. She has sung with great success in all the principal cities of Ku- 
rope. In recent years she had her own company, known as “The Black Patti 


Troubadours,”’ at the head of which she appeared in every important city of the 


United States in the West Indies and Central America. At the head of this 
company for nineteen years. Only female star of either race touring with the 
same company for a similar period, Home 7 Wheaton St., Providence, R. I. 


singers of the race. She has a voice of rare quality. She has sung in the lead- 
ing citiesfoffthe United States and in the West Indies. } 
Burleigh, ¥Harry4aT.—Is perhaps the foremost baritone soloist of the race. 
For the past twenty years he has been a soloist in the St. George’s Protestant 






a 


possible to describe the effect of her voice; one must hear it to appreciate its 
thrilling beauty.’’ Madame Selika is at present teaching voice culture in New 


Jones, Madame Sisseretta.—‘‘Black Patti,” began to become prominent x 


lection with orchestral accompaniment. Of this wonderful singer, we can only 


compass. With her pure tones, her wonderful trills and roulades, her correct. | 
rendering of the most difficult intervals, she not only gains the admiration of — uae 


_ Batson, Flora.—Mrs. Bergen. The next singer of prominence 


- Brown, Madame Anita Patti, of Chicago, is one of the most prominent — n 
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Episcopal church, which is one of the leading churches of New York City and 
-among its members were numbered such persons as the late Mr. Seth Low and — 
the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who was especially fond of his singing. Mr. 
Burleigh is also employed by the aristocratic Fifth Avenue Jewish Synagogue. 
His reputation was achieved as a concert and oratorio singer. Heisalsoacom- — 
poser of note. His compositions include two festival anthems, a set of six — 
short piano pieces based on Negro folk songs, a Cycle of Saracen Songs, ‘“The — 
Glory of the Day Was in Her Face,” “Her Eyes Twin Pools,’’ “Your Hyes 
So Deep,” “Your Lips Are Wine,” and “Il Giovine QGuerriero.”’ The small 
group of songs by which he is best known include “Deep River,” “The Grey 
Wolf” to words by Symons: a superb setting of Walt Whitman’s “Ethiopa — 
Saluting The Colors,” “The Soldier’ and ‘‘Jean.”” The 1917 Spingarn Medal ~ 
award was given to Mr. Burleigh. ors 


Aldridge, Luranah A.—Daughter of Ira Aldridge, che famous 
actor, is a contralto singer of note. She has appeared in all of the most 
important opera houses in England and on the Continent. ‘“The great 


Charles Gounod, in a letter addressed to Sir Augustus Harris, said sh 
possesses the most beautiful contralto voice he has ever heard.” 
_ Hayes, Roland W.—He is the foremost singer of the colored race, 
and one of the leading tenorsin America. He has a voice of great natural — 
| Sweetness, purity and range. He has spent several years in Europe, 
where he secured a. veritable triumph, especially in England, France 
and Germany. For more details concerning Mr. Hayes, see above | 
page (54). Mes 
Walker, Rachael.—Prima donna soprano of Cleveland, Ohio. Studied 
in Paris and London. In London, with Sir Henry J. Woode, conductor of the — 
famous Queen Hall Orchestra. Miss Walker is one of the leading American 
singers. She is said to have made an instantaneous success on her first appear- _ 
ance in London. Was complimented by royalty. : BES a 
Some other singers of prominence are: Marion Anderson, Philadelphia, con- 
tralto; William H. Richardson, Boston, baritone; Uriah H. Richardson, Boston, _ 
basso; Clarence Tisdale, Chicago, tenor; John W. Work, Nashville,tenor. Mrs. _ 
Calloway Byron, Chicago, Dramatie soprano; Cleota J. Collins, Cleveland, — 
soprano; L. B. Duppe, Springfield, Mass., baritone; Mrs. Florence Cole, Talbert, — 
Detroit, lyric soprano; J. A. Myers, Nashville, tenor; Mrs. Jennie C. Lee, Director — 
of Music, Tuskegee Institute. — my 
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Instrumentalists. 


Saint George, Chevalier of France; Born, 1745; died, 1799. He was _ 
born on the island of Guadeloupe, the son of a black woman and of a 
Frenchman, a Comptroller-General, M. De Boulogne. He was brought aN 
to France while very young and placed under the care of the most famous _ . 
and skillful teachers. | BRS 


He appears to have been, a “‘man of parts.”? He skated admirably, shone as _ 5 

. @ marksman, was an expert horseman and a finished dancer. His real talents. _ 

however, concerned themselves with fencing and music. It was the combina- _ 
tion of these two gifts which so completely challenged the admiration of France. _ 

It is on his skill, however, as a musician, a violinist that Saint-George’s fame. _ 
most rests. He ‘aor ie amie ore Si of the French people and many a 
saying, many a legend centered about this individual of i igi Tie 
cies ipo the foil and the violin.’ a a wee ‘ 

_ “In the winter of 1772-1773 he played at the Concert des Amateurs two he? 
of his own for violin with orchestra. The Mercure, an updteent pays ane Rs 
time, spoke of these concertos highly, and later they acquired considerable vogue; 
yet they were only a beginning to be followed in June, 1773, by six string quartets. 
This is especially significant since Laurencie declares that ‘Gossec and Saint. — 
George were the first French musicians to write string quartets. In 177 This 
versatility took on a new turn and he essayed the theatre, presenting Ernestine 
a comedy at the Comedie Italienne. The libretto was not worth mentionin: 







aes 
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; but the music was excellent, bearing a distinct flavor of Gluck. Later he pro- 
_-.. duced The Hunt, (La Chasse) which succeeded fairly well. In 1792, he raised 
- a body of light troops under the name of ‘Saint-George’s Legion,’ recruited among 
men of color! This is easily the most amazing of his many amazing feats. One 
wonders where he found them.” 
Lie ® Bridgetower, George Augustus Polgtreen, violinist, musical 
prodigy, a friend of Beethoven. Born in Viala or Biala, Poland about 
_ 1780. Bridgewater was a son of an African father and a Polish or Cer- 
man mother. His father brought him to London in 1790. He made 
his first public appearance at the Drury Lane Theater, where he played 
a violin solo between parts of ‘“The Messiah.” He attracted the at- 
_ tention of the Prince of Wales who became his patron. In a series of | 
concerts given in 1803, he received assistance from Beethoven. In 
1803 Beethoven wrote the following commendatory letter concerning 
 Bridgetower. ei 
‘Monsieur Baron Alexandre de Wetzlar. At home, on May 18th, although — 
we have never spoken, I do not hesitate for all that to speak of the bearer, Mr. — 


Bridgetower, as a master of his instrument, a very skilful virtuoso worthy of | 
recommendation. Besides concertos, he plays in Quartets in a most praise- 


7 


Prats 


worthy manner and I wish very much that: you would make him better known. 


ee He has already made the acquairtance of Lobkowtitz, Fries, and many other 
: distinguished admirers. I believe that it would not be unwise to bring him 
i some evening to Theresa Schonfeld’s whom I know has many friends, or else at. 
_ your home. I am sure you will be thankful to me for the acquaintance of the 
man, Leben Sie wohl, my dear Baron. Respectfully yours, Beethoven.”’ ve 
Bridgewater later fell into obscurity and died in London in 1860. i 
Joseph Douglass, of Washington, and Clarence Cameron White, 
__ of Boston, have achieved distinction as violinists. Carl Diton, of Phila- 
_ delphia, Hazel Harrison, of Indianapolis, Mrs. Helen Hagan Williams, — 
_ Morristown, N. J., are noted pianists. 
Bethune, Thomas Greene.—‘‘Blind Tom,” noted musical prod- 
_ igy. Born blind and a slave, near Columbus, Georgia, May 25, 1849. 
_ Died June 13, 1908. . Beier 
From infancy he manifested an extraordinary fondness for musical sounds. 
Is said to have exhibited his musical talent before he was two years old. He 
played the piano when four years old, and was soon able to play every-thing he — 
heard, not only the most difficult pieces, but he also imitated the birds, wind, — 
rain, thunder, etc. Appeared in his first concert when eighteen years old. Trav- 
eled for years and gave concerts in every part of America and Europe. Could 


immediately play any selection by only hearing it once. One of the few great Ste 


musical prodigies. ; 
Boone, John William.—‘‘Blind Boone,” (Columbia, Mo.) Musical 
' prodigy. Born May 17, 1864 at Miami, Missouri. When an infant 
lost eye-sight through disease. , 
vo In early childhood gave indication of musical ability. While not the equal 
of Blind Tom, Boone’s talent manifests itself along much the same lines. His — 
repertoire are imitations of a Train, A Musical Box, A Drummer Boy, A Tor-. 
nado and selections from Beethoven and other great masters. Since 1880 Blind 
Boone has regularly toured the country in ‘concert, principally in the Western _ 
States and Canada. 
**Maud Cuney Hare, Boston, Massachusetts, composer, author — 
and exponent of Creole and Afro-American music. She has received 
commendation for her display of rare manuscripts and documents re- 
lating to this music recently exhibited at Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
store. One case was devoted to Creole music, pertaining to which Mrs. 
Hare personally showed interesting pictures and old music. The place 


the founder of the Providence Art Club, which is to-day the leading art 


_ white, includes many of the leading citizens of the city and state.”’ On 


Der Tanner, Henry O., born June 21, 1859, at Pittsburgh, the son 
of Bishop Benjamin T. Tanner of the A. M. E. Church, is one of the © 
- most distinguished of present day American artists. He resides in Paris. — 
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of the African in music isan honored one. As early as the sixth century 
an Arabian Negro, Mabed, is spoken of in old records as possessing a 
remarkable voice and keen technic in composition. Again, in the six- 
teenth century, there ate numerous accounts of Negro entertainers of 
high type, though little of their work remains. In her interesting ex- 
hibits, Mrs. Hare has traced the development of various African dances — 
and shown that the tango or tangona, as it is known in Africa; the Haba-— 
nera, commonly associated with Cuba, and the bamboula, often thought 
indigenous to Louisiana, are all traceable to ancestors in Africa, and 
not Spain. oie, 
Douglass, Joseph Henry.—Grandson of Frederick Douglass. _ 
He was born in Washington, D. C., July 3, 1871. Heisanoted violinist. 
Mr. Douglas graduated from the New England Conservatory of Music, studied — oe 
a year in London and, also spent some time in the New York Conservatory of 
Music. For the past twenty years he has enjoyed distinction as a violin soloist. 
He has played before Presidents Taft and McKinley. 1 ih oat 
White, Clarence Cameron.—The American Artists Review sai 
recently ‘“I'he Negro race has produced two violinists who have attracted 
national attention as artists, Clarence Cameron White, and Joseph 
H. Douglass. They occupy first rank among American musicians and 
the race is justly proud of them.” Oi US 
Mr. White received his early training under the best American violin teachers 
and when in Europe studied with the great Russian violinist, Mr. M. Zachare- 
witch. Mr. White is author of ““A New System of One Octave Scale Studies for 
the Violin.” He is also a composer. His Cradle Song for the violin and piano 


has been highly commended. His address is Institute W. Va. ‘4 
REFERENCES: Trotter, ‘‘Musicand Some Musical People,’ Boston, 1885; Washington, 

“The Story of the Negro,’’ Volume II, chapter XI, New York, 1909; Brawley, ‘The Negro in 

Literature an Art,’’ Atlanta, 1909. ; Was 


PAINTERS. 


Bannister, E. M., of Providence, Rhode Island, was one of the 
first Negroes in America to achieve distinction as a painter. He was 



















organization in Providence. ‘‘Its membership, mostly, if not wholly 


of Mr. Bannister’s pictures ‘‘Under the Oaks’’ was awarded a medal 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876. The picture became the propert 
of the Duffe Estate of New York City. f ne 


The French Government has purchased a number of his paintings for its col- 
lection of the modern arts in the Luxemburg Gallery. During the past two 
or three years comprehensive exhibitions of his paintings have been made in — 
the leading art galleries of the United States. His favorite themes are scrip- __ 
tural. Some of his paintings that have attracted much attention are “The % 
Holy Family,” “Mary and Elizabeth,” “Christ Walking on the Sea.” “Christ 
Learning to Ride,”’ “Hills Near Jerusalem,” “The Hiding of,Moses,” “A Lady 
of Jerusalem,” and ‘‘Christ at the Home of Lazarus.’’ | a gs 


Harper, William A., of Chicago, who died 1910, was just coming 
into prominence. His productions had received much favorable com- _ 
ment at the Chicago Art Institute exhibitions. He had spent two years 
in study in Paris. Among his subjects were ‘“The Last Gleam,’ ‘“The 
Hillside,” and ‘The Gray Day.” Vernet . 











ea Scott, William Edward.—He is a young artist of prominence. 
. He was born in Indianapolis, March 11, 1884. After graduating from 
the high school in that city, he entered the Chicago Art Institute where 
he studied for five years and won scholarship and prizes to the amount 
_ of. about nine hundred dollars. rs 

He took the Magnus Brand Prize for two successive years. He studied in 








Paris at the Julian Academy and under Henry O. Tanner. "Three of his paintings 


















were accepted by the Salon des Beaux Arts at Toquet. The Argentine Republi 
_ purchased one of his pictures, La Pauvre Voisine. He has Don pIotalt Mared 
‘paintings for public buildings in Evanston, Illinois; Chicago and Indianapolis. 
- Heis interesting himself in Negro subjects and is doing in painting what Dunbar. 
has done in verse. He has spent considerable time in the South painting 
- Negro types... |, 
___ Among other painters who are beginning to attract attention are: W. M- 
_ Farrow, Chicago; Ernest Atkinson, of Baltimore; Cloyd L. Boykins, Boston; 
_ Mrs. Lula Adams, Los Angeles; Charles L. Dawson, Chicago; Richard Lonsdale | 
_ Brown, New York City; Laura Wheeler, Philadelphia; Effie Lee, Wilberforce; — 
_ Arthur Winston, Chicago and John Hardwick, Indianapolis. . 


~~. SCULPTORS. 


eae wo women of the race have achieved some distinction as sculptors. _ 
The first of these is Edmonia Lewis, who was born in New York in 1845. 


Gould Shaw. ‘That same year she went to Rome where she has since © 


patra,” ‘The Marriage of Hiawatha,” and “The Freed Woman.” “The | 
Death of Cleopatra’’ was exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- — 
hibition in 1876. a | 
Warrick, Meta Vaux., (Mrs. Fuller, the wife of Dr Solomon C. | 
Fuller, of South Framingham, Mass.), is the most noted sculptor of the — 
Negro race in America at the present time. She first attracted atten-_ 
tion by her work in clay in the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art.— 


entitled ‘The Wretched.’”? This is considered her masterpiece. Some of her 
other works are, ‘““The Dancing Girl,’’ “The Wrestlers,’ and “Carrying the 
Dead Body.” One of her groups which was made for the Jamestown Ter Cen- 
tennial represents the advancement of the Negro since his introduction into’ 
this country as a slave in 1619. Her more recent works are: “Immigrant In ~ 
America,” ‘‘The Silent Appeal,” and “Peace Halting The Ruthlessness of War.” 
eae Jackson, Mrs. May Howard.—Washington, D. C. In recent ~ 
years her work has attracted attention. Some of her busts exhibited — 
in the Vorhoff Art Gallery provoked favorable comment from the art 
critic of the Washington Star. A head of a model in clay which was 
placed on exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery received favorable 
comment from the art critics. Pieces of her sculpture exhibited at the — 
National Academy cf Design and at the showing of the Society of In- / 
dependent Artists in New York City, were favorably received. ene 


POETS. 


vs Latino, Jaun.—The poet, Latino mentioned in Cervante’s “‘Don 
Quixote,” was a Negro. He is said to have been born in Northern Af- 
rica and to have been captured by Spanish traders, brought to Seville 


and sold in the family of the famous Gonzalo de Cordova. _ 
He is said to have had great ability for learning. He was permitted to study 
along with his young master. He was given his freedom and became professor 











She first attracted notice by exhibiting in 1865 in Boston a bust of Robert __ 


ontinued to reside. Her most noted works are: ‘‘The Death of Cleo- 


In 1899 she went to Paris to study, where she attracted the attention of Rodin, 
the great French sculptor. In 1903 she exhibited, in the Paris salon, a group) 
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of Grammar, Latin and Greek at the University of Granada. One Spanish ~ 
writer speaks of Latino as the most famous Negro of his day. Heisburiedin 
the church of St. Ann, Granada, and on his tomb is engraved the following 
epitaph: se See 
as was an excellent Latin poet. He sang the birth of Prince Ferdinand IJ, 
the deeds of Pius V’s pontificate and the time of Don Jaun of Austria at Lepanto.” 
The book a quarto volume, is.printed in Latin and was published at Granada 
in 1578. Another book in Latin by Latino is on the Spanish Royal Cemetery, 
a better known title is the Escurial.° This book was published at Granada in 
1576. ; 


Antar.—Antarah ben Shedad el Absi (Antar the lion) is one of the 
most famous figures in Arabic and Mohammedan literature. Hisfame _ 
as a literary character is said to be greater than that of any modern 
author of Negro blood not excluding Pushkin in Russia, or the elder 
Dumas in France. Antar appears to have been born about 550 A. D. — 
and to have died about 615, A. D. His father appears to have been 
an Arab of noble blood, and his mother, an Abyssinnian slave. ae 


Antar was both a warrior and a poet. As a warrior he became the protector 
of the tribe and the pattern of Arabic chivalry. He was selected by his clan as — 
a contestant in those poetical contests that were peculiar to the Arabs in the 
pre-Islamic days. In those poetical contests, Antar was so successful that lewis 
came to be acknowledged as the greatest poet of his time, and one of his odes, _ ; 
the ‘Mu Allakat”’ was selected as one of the seven suspended poems which were 
judged by the assemblage of all the Arabs to be worthy to be written in letters of 
_ gold and to be hung on high in the sacred Kaabah at Mecca as'accepted models _ 
of Arabian style. After his death the fame of his deeds as a warrior spread _ 
across the Arabian peninsula and throughout the Mohammedan world. In | 
time these deeds were recorded in a literary form. ‘“The Romance of Antar,”’ 
ranks among the great national classics like the Shah-nameh of Persia and the 
“Nibelungen-Lied,” of Germany. Antar is claimed to have been the father _ 
of knighthood. “The Romance of Antar’’ in its present form probably preceded _ 
the romance of chivalry so common in the twelfth century in Italy and France. __ 
The unanimous opinion of the East has always placed the romance of Antar 
at the summit of literature. “The Thousand and One Nights,” says one of 
their writers, \ “is for the amusement of women and children. Antarisabook 
for men from it they learn lessons of heroism, of Magnanimity, of generosity 
and of statecraft.” ae 
Pushkin, Alexander Sergueyevich.—Born 1799, died 1837. 
The greatest poet of Russia, and unanimously acknowledged to be the 
founder of modern Russian literature, ‘“‘Pushkin’s name means to an ~ 
English-speaking reader infinitely less than that of Turgenev or Tolstoy. 
But, however, paradoxical it may sound, this name means to a Russian : 
infinitely more than the names of all the great poet’s successors, includ- _ 
ing even Tolstoy. Pushkin stands quite apart; no cultured Russian 
would think of comparing any other writer with him, for to Russia, Push- 
kin is what Dante is to Italy, what Shakespeare is to England or Goethe  _ 
to Germany. Toa country which practically had no literature of itsown 
he gave immortal verse and prose—novels, short stories, long poems, 
tragedies, dramas, ballads, lyrical stanzas, sonnets, critical and historical 
essays, etc. > Linas 


Pushkin is not only the father of Russian literature; he is also the father of 
Russian culture. ‘To a country which had hardly emerged from medievalism he 
showed an immense wealth of ideas, subjects, questions, problems, and he trans- __ 
planted the highest spiritual values of the West into Russian ground. Russia’s 
further cultural development proceeded strictly within the lines drawn by Push- 
kin.” He came of a noble Moscow family and inherited African blood from a 
maternal ancestress. For sketches of Pushkin, see Histories of Russian Litera- 
ture and Standard Encyclopedias. There are numerous editions of his works. 
For these consult the New International Encyclopedia. . 
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= — Dumas, Alexander.-——Called Dumas Pere, born 1802, died 1870. 

The greatest French romantic novelist, and the most universally read 

_ Story-teller of the world. Asa writer he is remarkable for great creative 
_ rather than for artistic genius. 

i _ Dumas’ father was a gallant general, Alexander Davy de la Pailleterie Dumas, 
~who served N. apoleon with distinction, but died in neglectin 1806. This general’s 

_ father was a rich colonist of Haiti, Marquis Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie; 

___hiis mother was a Negro woman of Haiti, from whom the general took the name 
Dumas. The novelist, Alexandre, inherited much from his maternal grand- 















_ father The contrast and combination can be constantly noted in his novels. 


Dumas, Alexander.—Called Dumas Fils, born 1824, died 1885. < 
_ One of the most distinguished of modern Fretich dramatists He was 
“the son of the great Romantic novelist of like name, but of a genius 

strangely contrasted. In him the father’s rich but riotous fancy yielded 
to close observation and realistic earnestness that made of him an un- 
bending and almost a Puritan moralist.”’ : anes 
Horton, George M.—Noted Negro poet of North Carolina. He 
was borna slave in Chatham county of that state in 1797. His master 
permitted him to hire out his time at Chapel Hill, seat of theUniversity 
of North Carolina. It is said that he learned to read by matching words 
he knew in the hymnal with those in a spelling book. Persons of dis- 
tinction became interested in him. | 

It is said that Dr. Caldwell, the President of the University was one of his 

_ patrons. Horton’s earliest compositions had to be written down for him by other 

_ people. He was for years janitor at the University and received small commis- 
_ sions from various students for writing verses for them. Some of Horton’s 

friends undertook to help him publish a volume of his poems go that from its fi 

sale he might purchase his freedom. A booklet of his poems “The Hope of — 
_ Freedom,’’ was published in 1829. The small returns from the sale of this book, — 
however, were not sufficient to pay the exorbitant price which this master de- 

_ manded for him. In his later years Horton lived for some time in Philadelphia 

_ and died according to accounts either in 1880 or 1883. 

+ Wheatly, Phillis.—Born in Africa, died December 5, 1784. One 
of the first women, white or black, to attain literary distinction in this 
country. aie ; 

She was brought when a child to America in 1761, and sold to John Wheat- 

ley, of Boston. He had her educated. While yet a child she began to write 

_-. verses, In 1773, with the endorsement of several distinguished men, her verses 
4 were published in London, under the title “Poems on Various Subjects, Religious 
: and Moral, by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston, 

in New England.” She addressed a poem to General Washington, which seemed 
to have pleased him, for in a levtér to Joseph Reed, dated February 10, 1776, — 
he made reference to this prem. . 
Ee Hammond, Jupiter.-He appears to have been the first Negro 
_ poet in the English American colonies. As a poet he antedates Phillis 
Wheatly by about ten years. He was a slave near Hartford, Conn. 
_ He went finally to liv: on Long Island. His first extant poem, ‘An 
Evening Thought,” bears the date of 1760. Following the title of the 

_ poem this information is given: Composed by Jupiter Hammond, a Negro . 
- belonging to Mr. Lioyd of Queen’s Village on Long: Island, the 25th of © 

_ December, 1760. ’ie was also a preacher. Several of his sermons are 
_ still in existence. For sketch of his life and extracts from his poetry 

and prose writings, see ‘Jupiter Hammond,” by Oscar Wegelin, Heart- 

man’s Historical Series, No. 13, 1916. 
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Dunbar, Paul Laurence.—Noted poet and writer. Born June — 
27, 1872, at Dayton, Ohio; died February 9, 1906.. Ss ake 
Graduated from the Dayton High School, 1891. While in school he showed — 
_ evidence of poetic ability. In 1893, his first volume of poetry, “Oak and TV 
was published. 1895-1896, “Majors and Minors.’ By this time he had be-— 
come well known as a writer and reader of verse. For a complete list of his” 
works see in section below, Bibliographies, under ‘Books by Negro Authors.” . 
Braithwaite, William Stanley.—Born, Boston, December, 1868. — 
Noted lyrical poet. At twelve years of age his father having died, he — 
had to leave school to assist his mother provide for the family.. Since — 
that time he has not attended school. . oe 
“At fifteen,” he says, “like a revelation, there broke out in me a great passion — 
for poetry, and intense love for literature, and a yearning for the ideal life which 
fosters the creation of things that come out of dreams and visions and symbols. — 
I dedicated my future to literature, though the altar upon which I was to lay — 
my sacrificial life seemed beyond all likelihood of opportunity and strength and — 
equipment to reach. I set about it, however, with fortitude, hope and patience.” 
His works include “‘Lyrics of Life and Love,”’ ““The Book %f Elizabethan Verse,” 
1906, “The House of Falling Leaves,’ 1908; “The Book of Georgian Verse,” — 
1908; “The Book of Restoration Verse,’’ 1909; ““The Book of Victorian Verse,” — 
1910. At the end of each year Mr. Braithwaite writes a review of the poetry — 
that appears in the standard magazines. His estimate of the value of this poetry 
is accepted as a criterion of its worth. He has published for each year since 1913, 
“The Anthology of Magazine Verse.” In 1916 he became editor of ““The New — 
Poetry Review” of Cambridge. He is the general editor of “The Contemporary — 
American Poets Series.” The 1918 Spingarn Medal award was given to him. — 
Johnson, James W.—New York, Field Secretary for National — 
Association for The Advancement of Colored People, Editorial writer. — 
He is gifted as a poet. He has contributed verse to the leading maga-_ 
zines and daily papers. His poem, ‘‘Fifty Years,’’ in Commemoration — 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Emancipation, published in the New York — 
Times, January 1, 1913, was widely commented upon. For eight years — 
Mr. Johnson was in the United States Consular service. He held for 
a considerable part of this time the important post of consul at Corinto, — 
Nicaragua. His poem, the “Young Warrior,” set to music by H. T. | 
Burleigh, almost became the national hymnal of Italy during the World 
War. Mir. Johnson has published a collection of his verses under the 
title, ‘‘Fifty Years and Other Poems.” : 
Johnson, Fenton.—Born, Chicago, 1888. He is attracting attention as — 
a poet. His recent volume of poetry, “‘A Little Dreaming,” has received favor- 
able mention in this country and in Europe. ‘ Ls 
Among other poets for whom there is,not opportunity to give space should 
be mentioned the following:—Alfred Ande. son, James Edwin Campbell, James D. 
Corrothers, (deceased); Daniel Webster Davis, (deceased); William H. A. Moore, 
George Marion McClellan, John Wesley Hollu~ay, Leslie Pinckney Hill, Edward 
Smyth Jones, Ray G. Dandridge, Georgia Douglas Johnson, Claude McKay, 
Joseph S. Cotter, Jr., (deceased); Roscoe C. Jam.yon, Jessie Fauset, Anne Spen- — 
cer, Alex Rogers, Waverly Turner Carmichael, Alice Dunbar Nelson, Charles Ber- . 
tram Johnson, Otto Leland Bohanan, Theodore Henry Shackleford, Lucian 
B. Watkins, (deceased); Joshua Henry Jones, Jr. : 


ACTORS. 


Aldridge, Ira.—Born about 1810 at Bel Air, Maryland. Died at— 
Lodz, Poland, in 1867. He is the most famous of Negro actors. He 
has had few equals in the part of Othello, the Moor. 


Aldridge’s grandfather, who was a ruling prince in the Senegal Country in — 
Africa, was with all his family except one son, murdered in an uprising. This _ 








~ gon came to America and was educated for the ministry. In time he married. 
_ ane son Ira was also intended for the ministry. He was sent to Schenectady 
- College in New York. Thence he was sent to Glasgow University, Scotland, 


_. where he carried off many prizes, including the medal for composition. He, 





however, abandoned theology for the stage. After many disappointments he 
made his debut at the Royal Theatre, London, in 1873, as Othello, the Moor. 
_. He also appeared at the Coburg, Sadler’s Wells, Olympia, and Covent Garden 
’ Theaters in London, Playing Othello, Gambia (in “The Slave’’), and other char- 
acters with great success. After this he made a provincial tour, playing in most 
- Of the principal towns from one end of the ‘kingdom to the other, his reception 
In every instance being of the most flattering kind. At Belfast, Edmund Kean 
_ showed his admiration by playing Iago to Aldridge’s Othello. At Manchester, 
the famous singer, Madame Malibran, wrote him that never in her whole pro- 
_ fessional career had she witnessed such an interesting and powerful performance. 
_ Lady Beecher (famous as Miss ‘Niel’ the actress) wrote: “During my profes- 
sional as well as private life I never have seen so correct a portraiture of Othello.’’ 
The King of Prussia presented him the Prussian “Gold Medal of the first class 
_ for Art and Science,’’ which had been previously awarded only to the great phi- 
losopher Humboldt, the composer Spontini and the musician Liszt. The hm- — 
‘Peror of Austria conferred on him the Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold. 
The City of Berne gave him a magnificent Maltese Cross with Medal of Merit. 
He also received the “Royal Saxe-Ernest House Order” which confers a title 
higher than that of “Sir” so much coveted in England. Aldridge hada recep- | 
_ tion even ‘more flattering in Russia. He was made a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Petersburg, and of many other honorable 
and learned societies. In most cases the membership was conveyed by means 
_ of handsome medals, accompanied in many cases by autograph letters. His 
_ widow and his two gifted daughters, Amanda Ira (Montague Ring,) and Lu- 
_ ranah, reside in London. See sketches above under composers and singers. 


Cole, Robert Allen, ‘Bob Cole.’"—Noted comedian and play- 


_ tight. Born in Athens, Georgia, July 1, 1868. Died New Vork City, 
_ August 2, 1911. One of the most versatile and gifted colored actors 
_ that America has produced. A member of the famous Cole and John- 
_ son Team and Company... 





He was a pioneer in the effort. to have the Negro show an entity in itself with 

_ a plot and atmosphere of its own. Among the plays which he wrote are “A - 
_ Trip to Coontown,” “A Shoo Fly Regiment,”’ and “The Red Moon.” Among 

_ the songs which he composed are “Louisiana Lize,” “I Must Have Been A Dream- 
_. ing,” “No One Can Fill Her Place,” “‘Katydid,”’ ihe Cricket and The Frog,” 
and “The Maiden With Dreamy Eyes.”? He and his partner, J. Rosamond 

_ Johnson together wrote “Under The Bamboo Tree,” “Big Indian Chief,’’ ““Bleed- 

ing Moon,” and “Oh, Didn’t He Ramble.” 


Williams, (Bert) Egbert Austin.—Born, New Providence, Nas- 


~ sau, British Bahama Islands, 1876. Died, New York City, March 4, 
_ 1922. Most noted comedian of the present day American stage. The 

Billboard of March 11, 1922, the chief organ of the theatrical and the 
_ show profession, carried the following obituary concerning him. 


Egbert Austin Williams, known to the theatrical profession and the) public 
as Bert Williams, and regarded by many as the greatest comedian on the Ameri- 
can stage, died at his home in New York City, March 4th, a victim of pneumonia. — 
He collapsed on the stage in Detroit, Monday, February 27th while appearing 
in “Under the Bamboo Tree,” and was taken to New York on Thursday, when, 
it was found he was suffering from pneumonia. Blood transfusion was ordered 
but Williams failed to react. 


“Bert Williams was born in New | Providence, British Bahamas, in, 


1876, and was taken to New York by his father, a papier mache maker 
at the age of two years. Soon afterward the family moved to River- 
_ side, Cal., where young Williams grew up and graduated from the local - 
high school. He studied civil engineering in San Francisco. His first 





un ee a 
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theatrical experience was with a mountebank minstrel company that — 
played the mining and lumber camps in that section In 1895 he joined — 
George Walker in a partnership which lasted until the latter’s death — 
in 1909. ‘They made the name of Williams and Walker famous through-— 

out the English-speaking world. ‘Their first appearance in New York — 
was in 1896 and 1897, at Tony Pastor’s and Koster and Bial’s. Later — 


they headed their own company.” 4 
Among the productions made famous by this team were: ““The Policy Players,” 
“Bandanna Land,” and “Abyssinia.” The latter attraction ran ten weeks on 
Broadway, in those days a record for a colored attraction. In 1902 the company 
was taken to England, where it duplicated its American success. On June 23 
of that year a command appearance was made at Buckingham Palace.” 2. eae 
When illness compelled the retirement of George Walker, Williams took out — 
“Mr. Lode of Coal” with indifferent success. This was his last appearance with | 
colored support. After its close he played for a time in vaudeville, and then 
joined the Ziegfeld ‘Follies,”’ remaining as the feature attraction for sgven years 
uring 1918-19 he was with “Broadway Brevities,” and ‘The Pink Slip,” _ 
which, after some unfavorable criticism, closed on the road. The piece was 
rewritten and named, “Under the Bamboo Tree,” opening in Cincinnati and — 
enjoyed a successful run in Chicago later. It was due in New York in three — 
weeks, and it was Williams’ great ambition to reach Broadway with this show. _ 
While playing in Edinburgh, Scotland, Williams and other members of hi 
company were made members of the Waverly Lodge of Masons. Williams also. 
was a member of the Actors’ Equity Association, and held the rank of Captain ~ 
in the Eighth Regiment, National Guard of Illinois. He was married in 1900, — 
and is survived by his widow, two nieces and his mother. 2 ee 
Gilpin, Charles S.—Actor. He achieved notable distinction — 
in the drama, and was the most talked of actor on the stage in America — 
in 1921. He was born in Richmond, Virginia in the early seventies. — 
His first occupation was as “‘printer’s devil,’ on the Richmond Plane 
His own statement is that he drifted into acting, (fourth rate comedian 
work), because he earned so little money in the printing trade. In time 
he had a desire to do serious dramatic work, and was one of the organi- — 
zers in 1906 of the Pekin Players in Chicago. His efforts with refer- — 
ence to the serious drama were later continued in New York City. He ~ 
says, ‘In 1916 I began producing last year’s Broadway shows at the © 
Lafayette Theater in 132nd Street. When Drinkwater's Abraham Lin 
coln was being staged, difficulty was experienced in securing an actor to — 
play William Custis, the Negro character in the play. This unimpor- — 
tant role was given to Gilpin, and attracted attention to his ability. i ra 


When the Provincetown Players staged, “Emperor Jones,” Gilpin was se- — 
cured to take the leading part. The play was to go on for two weeks and is still — 
running. Concerning Mr. Gilpin’s ability as an actor, the critic in the New | 
York Times said, ‘Of course Charles S. Gilpin continues to give his amazing un- 

_ forgettable performance. It is superb acting and the success of the O’Neil — 
play is dependent upon it.” Gilpin was selected by the Drama League of New 
York City as one of the persons who had contributed the most during the year. 
to the art of the theater. The other nine persons selected for this honor were: _ 
Dudley Digges, director of ‘(Heartbreak House;”’ Gilda Varesi, for her work in 
“Enter Madame;”’ Lionel Atwill, for his acting in ‘“Deburau;” Lee Simonson, — 
Scenic artist for “Heartbreak House;’” Margaret Severn, for her use of masks in 
the “Greenwich Village Follies;”? Jacob Ben-Ami, for his work in “Samson and 
Delilah;” David Belasco, as manager and director; and Fred Stone, for being 
the leading American comedian. 


Johnson, Noble M.—Most noted moving picture actor of the race. 
He has had years of expereince before the camera, and has been employed — 
by the largest moving picture company in the world. ein 
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_. He gained much publicity as the star in the “Trooper of Troop K,”’ a three 
_ Part photo play, commemorating the bravery of the Tenth Calvary Battalion 
Pat Carrizal. ‘ Johnson Was featured in the great Universal serial, the “Bulls 
Hye,” as “Sweenie Bodin” a renegade cow puncher. He had already starred 
in such well known photo dramas as “Intolerance,” “The Western Governor’s 


Humanity,” and “The Death Warrant.” 

___ Dramatic Art Readers.—A number of Negroes have achieved 
considerable distinction in the field of dramatic art as readers. Among 
__ the more famous and prominent of these are: Miss Hallie -Q. Brown, 
~~ Wilberforce, Ohio; Mrs. Henrietta Vinton Davis, Washington; Mrs. 
_ Francis E. Motin, St. Louis; Richard B. Harrison, Chicago; Charles 


_ Winter Wood, Tuskegee, Alabama » and Miss Ruby C. Pelleford, Sabina, — 
Sno. 5 











SPORTS. 
Pugilism. 
It is said that Negroes were the pioneers in American pugilism and — 


the first Champion in America was a Negro slave, Tom Molineaux, of _ 
Richmond, Virginia, who in the first part of the eighteenth century won 


“his freedom by winning a $100,000 stake for his master, Algeron Moli- 





hat could whip any other slave that could be produced. 


Tom Molineaux, after defeating all comers in America went to England 1810, 
_ where he was defeated by Tom Cribb, the Britigh Champion on December 8, 


na of (John L. Sullivan and James Corbett,) George Dixon, Joe Gans, Joe Walcott, 


Dixie Kidd, Joe Jeannette, Sam Langford, Sam McVea, Harry Wills and Jack 
Johnson. \ wt 


_ Pugilistic Champions. Ni 

‘Heavy weights, (158 lbs.) Jack Johnson, 1908-1915. 
Welter weights (145 Ibs.) Joe Walcott, 1901-1904; Dixie Kid, 1904-1908. 
Light weights (133 Ibs.) Joé Gans, 1902-1908. 

Feather weights (122 Ibs.) George Dixon, 1892-1897 and 1898-1900. 

‘ee Bantam weights (116 Ibs.) George Dixon, 1890-1892. 


Baseball. 


Some of the best professional baseball teams are composed of Negroes 
~ such as the American Giants of Chicago, The Lincoln Giants of New 
_ York City, ete It is generally conceded that there are many Negro. 
players who are equals of the big League players and it is only their 
color which keeps them out of the big Leagues. 


; -_ When the first National Association of baseball players was organized in Phila- 
_ delphia, December 11, 1867 , it was recommended that colored clubs be exclud- 

_ ed from representation in the Association. The precedent then established has 
___ since been followed and was construed to include individuals as well as Clubs. 
_ Some Negroes, however, in spite of these restrictions became members of pro- 
fessional teams. Moses F. Walker, a Negro was catcher for Toledo of the North- 
western League in 1883 and remained with Toledo, when in 1884 it became 

a member of the American Association, a major League Organization. Frank 
Grant, a Negro was a second base man, in 1886, on the Meriden (Connecticut) 

' team of the Eastern League which dropped out before the close of the season. 

- Grant finished that season with a Buffalo team, also of the Eastern League. 

He played four years with this team and is said to have been regarded _as the 
equal of any second base man in the country. In 1890 he was with the Harris- 
burg team of the Pennsylvania State League. He then dropped out and was, 

_ the last Negro in organized baseball, : 





neaux who had’ wagered this amount that he could produce a black man me 


a 1810. The most noted of the Negro pugilists are Peter Jackson contemporary | mee 
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Foot Ball. 


A number of N egroes have achieved distinction as foot ball players iti 
on leading University and College teams. Among the players who ~ 
achieved distinction in former days were: - 6 

Lewis, at Harvard, (One of the greatest centers the game has ever produced); — 

Taylor, at Pennsylvania; Marshall, at Minnesota (All American left end, 1905- 

1906); Bullock, at Dartmouth; Grey and Pinkett, at Amherst; Ayler at Brown; 

Chadwell, at Williams; Craighead, at Massachusetts Agriculture College; Jones, — 

at Harvard; Ransom, at Beloit; Young and Wheeler, at Illinois; Johnson and _ 

Ross, at Nebraska; Green, at Western Reserve and Roberts , at Colorado College. 


Among the Negro foot ball players who have achieved distinction in more _ 
recent days are: Tibbs, at Syracuse; Smith, at Michigan Agriculture College, 
(Tackle, All Western Eleven); Brown and Morrison, at Tufts; Pollard at Brown, 
(All American Half Back, 1916); Robeson, at Rutgers, (All American end, 1918);, 

_ West, at Washington, and Jefferson and Slater, at Iowa, - (Tackle, All Western ~ 
Eleven and All American Eleven, 1921.) Sa 


Track and Field. 


Some of the best performers in Track and Field work in Univer- 
sities and Colleges have been Negroes. The most notable of these are: 
J. B. Taylor, at Pennsylvania, 440 yards; Fred White, at Pennsylvania, — 
short and middle distance runner; W. R. Granger, at Dartmouth, half 
miler. A. L. Jackson, at Harvard, Hurdles. Theodore Cable, at Har-_ 
vard, Hammer Throw; Irving Howe, at Colby, short distance runner; © 
Fritz Pollard, at Brown, Hurdles; Binga Dismond at Chicago, 440 yards; _ 
Sol Butler at Drake, all round athlete, short and middle distance runs ~ 
and jumping; Howard P. Drew, at Springfield, Y. M. C. A. College and ~ 
University Southern California, short distance runner. R. C. Craig, 
Michigan Agricultural College, Short distance runner; and Edwin O. 
Gourdin of Harvard, all round athlete; short and middle distance runs, 
putting shot, throwing Javelin, throwing discus and jumping. Charles 
West, Washington and Jefferson, all round athlete; Dehart Hubbard, 
Michigan, short distance runs and jumping. esse 

C. F. Triggs, at Syracuse was a member of rowing team. Major 
Taylor, a Negro was one of the most famous bicycle racers in the days ~ 
when bicycle racing was at its height. He held the championship of — 
the bicycle riders of America for r1goo0. Ei 


Track and Field Records Held by Negroes. vi le ae 


- Best Western Inter-Collegiate tah 
Conference Record. ; : 


The 440 yard run, 47, 2-5 seconds, Binga Dismond, Chicago, at Evanston, 
Illinois, June 8, 1916. 


Best United States Inter-Scholastic 
Track Record. 


The 60 yard run, 6, 2-5 seconds, Sol Butler, Hutchinson, (Kansas) High School 
at Evanston, Illinois, March 28, 1914. In July, 1919 Butler (then of Drake) 
won the broad jump in the Inter-Allied Games at Pershing Stadium, France. 
He was one of the athletes selected to represent the United States in those games. _ 


Track Amateur World Records. : 


The 100 yards, 9, 1-5 seconds, H. P. Drew at Berkeley, California, March 
28th, 1914; the 130 yards, 12, 4-5 seconds, H. P. Drew, Brooklyn, New York% 
November 22, 1913; the 220 yards, 21, 1-5 seconds, R. C. Craig, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 28, 1910 and Cambridge, Mass., May 21, 1911; and H. P. Drew, at 
Claremont, California, February 28th, 1914. guile 
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The World Record In Jumping. 
aes The running broad jump, 25 ft., 3 in., Edwin O. Gourdin International meet 

between Yale, Harvard, Cambridge and Oxford Universities, Harvard, July 23, 
a ne record, 24ft., 11, 8-4 in., Peter O’Connor in England, August 


Champion Long Distance Runner. 


R. Earl J ohnson of the Thompson Steel Works Athletic Association, of Pitts-- 
burgh, champion long distance runner in the United States. His records are: 
The National Amateur Athletic Union Championship 5 mile run, 25 min., 53, 
4-5 seconds at Pasadena, Calif., July 4, 1921; and at Newark, N. J., September 
9, 1922; The National Amateur Athletic Union Championship 10 mile run 53 
min., 20, 4-5 seconds, at Yonkers, New York, October, 1921. He won this event 
again at North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 30, 1924. He won third place in the | 

10,000 meter run at the 1924 Olympic games. 


. ‘Pentathlon Champion. 


The National Amateur Athletic Union Pentathlon Events at Traverse Island, 
N. Y., for 1921 were won by Edwin O. Gourdin, of Harvard University. In 
the five events Gourdin was first in the running broad jump, throwing the javelin 
_ and in the 200 meter dash. He was second in throwing the discus and sixth 
inthe 1,500 meter run. Charles West, of Washington and Jefferson College - 
_ Won the 1923 and 1924 Pentathlon Events at.the University of Pennsylvania 
‘Relay Events. ; 


I 
THE NEGRO IN THE THEATRICAL WORLD 
Theaters. , i 
sr According to information compiled by J. A. Jackson, of the Billboard staff, 
__ there are approximately 425 theaters of every type devoted to the patronage of 
colored audiences. Of these, slightly more than half are owned by other than 
_ Negroes. Two-thirds are equipped to present either vaudeville or road shows; 
and virtually all of them offer films as part of the regular program or at intervals 
_ between available shows. Anns 
ie There has been a noticeable elevation of the standard of performance sub- 
_ mitted to colored audiences. Higher salaries now prevail, and there is a steady 
_ tendency toward the elimination of the more offensive material with which the 
2 Negro theater abounded a few years ago. 
a The theatrical growth of the race seems to tend more toward a stronger in- . 
vasion of the general field of amusement than to any very appreciable growth 
as a purely racial institution. There is no phase of the amusement field in which _ 
_ the group has not made rather extensive progress in the past few years. 


Prominent Shows. \ 

During the season 1924-1925, there were three outstanding shows on the road. 

Florence Mills’ “Dixie to Broadway;” Miller and Lyles’ “Running Wild,” 
and Sissle and Blake’s ‘‘Chocolate Dandies.” 

There were also six minor musical comedies on tour and twenty-two tabloid 
companies playing one nighters and occasional colored theaters. A total of sixty- 
five tabloids toured colored ‘circuits. There were nine minstrel attractions; 
one hundred twenty-one minstrels and plantation shows with carnival companies; 
seventeen bands with circus organizations; sixty-seven bands playing permanent 
engagements in’ white dance halls of the higher type and thirty-five traveling 
orchestras playing at dance pavillions in parks. ' 

The 1920 census lists 1,973 Negro actors and showmen as follows: actors, 
1,095; showmen, 878. It is estimated there are now 1,200 Negro vaudeville 

performers and 2,700 engaged in the different types of shows, a total of 3,900 
< actors and performers. Another thousand are in allied lines of work. There 
s are as nearly as can be ascertained 16,000 musicians in the country. That in- 
: cludes professional and semi-professional workers in bands and orchestras. Show 

bands, dance orchestras, fraternal bands, clubs and school bands, factory bands, | 
etc., in fact, all that do work for pay as a musician. Considering the cost of 
- musical instruments, and the fact that many own several different instruments, 
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it represents a tremendous market that spends perhaps a half million annually 
to meet their needs. Ne et son fg tea 

The Theater Owners Booking Association with offices in Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Washington and Nashville, and including white and Negro officials and stock- A 
holders is the controlling organization in Negro theatricals.. It books talent 
into nearly a hundred theaters catering to the race. The boundaries of the ter- 
ritory covered by the Association are Norfolk, Va., on the Hast; Chicago, Ill, 
on the North; San Antonio, Texas, on the West, and Tampa, Fla., on the South.\2 1 ym 


Theatrical 
Organizations. 


Noted Actors. ree a 


Clef Club, New York City, an organization of professional entertainers; 300 ’ 
members; owns clubhouse worth $40,000. President, Alexander Tenner; Sec- 
retary, Maron Smith. Figes) Ee ae 

Drummers Club, organization of ball, banquet and club musicians, New York nae 
City; 150 members; Secretary-Manager, Aubrey Brooks. ares 


Colored Vaudeville Beneficial Club. Oldest theatrical organization among 
| Negroes. Its charter was granted over twenty years ago; 300 members; Presi--. | 
dent, James Slater; Secretary, Harry Pramplin. _ ine = Aue 
Dressing Room Club is a chartered organization. ‘Established five years ago. 
President, Jesse Shipp; Vice President, J. A. Jackson; Secretary, Winfred Carr. fy 
Comedy Club. A recent organization. Headquarters, New York: Citys aie 
’ Admits women to membership.. President, James Calloway; Secretary, Morris 
McKinney. 4 : ay 
Colored Actors Union, Incorporated. Headquarters, 1223 Seventh St., N. W., _ 
Washington, D.C. Has nation-wide membership of about one thousand Negro 
performers. This organization functions as a labor union. Publishes its own _ 


monthly journal. President, Jules McGarr; Secretary, Telfair Washington. —__ 


\ ¥ 





A number of Negroes have come into prominence since the last issue of the __ 
Negro Year Book. Charles Gilpin, then in the height of his success in "Theo 
Emperor Jones” pioneered a steadily increasing group in the dramatic art. 

Paul Robeson in “All God’s Chillun,” later in “The Emperor Jones,’’ has been Kr 
the greatest of our success in that field. He has been presented in three different | 
New York theaters in those pieces. : - ih a 

Four companies are on tour under Andrew Bishop, featuring himself, Cleo __ 
Desmond, Evelyn Preer and Edgar Thompson. Ida Anderson heads another 5 
group and Robert Levy, the original producer of the players, 2 white man, is 
managing a group starred by Evelyn Ellis. : nea: 

Emma Wise, a colored woman had six months’ run on Broadway, and is now 
on tour in the cast of “Minnick,” an otherwise white production, by Winthrop 

es. Be 

Louis Schooler, Donald Lashly, Allen Waith and Francis Corbie are in the ay 
production called “Cape Smoke” at the Martin Beck theater. ‘Processional,’ 
another big production has a Negro, Samuel L. Manning, doing a part. Several. 
times during the past year, the Billboard has been called upon by the Theater 
Guild to furnish character actors. . fe: ce 

Mrs. Henry Creamer and James Downs did “Uncle Tom,” and his wifein the 
old “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” at the Triangle Theater revival. These all indicate 
that the day of correct impersonation of the Negro characters by sympathetic _ 
artists of the race has come to replace the back caricatures that prevailed forso 
many years. ; ei 

“Seven-Eleven” is the first complete Negro show to become a unit of the 
Columbia Burlesque Circuit. For two seasons, Jimmy Cooper’s “Black and _ 
White Revue,” composed of two distinct units, one black and one white, has 
_ been the greatest money earner on the circuit. No less than five Negro tabloid 
shows have played on the circuit, as a part of the program for a single week with- 
in the past two years. — “a ; ee 

There are 32 Negro acts in burlesque with one or the other attraction on either — 
the Columbia or the Mutual Circuit. In a total of seventy shows, Negroes are — 
represented in 33 of them. f 

Ethel Waters and Earl Dancer constitute the big team of vaudeville. Miss — 
Waters was the first woman to make a complete tour of the Orpheum Circuit 
to the Pacific coast and back as a headliner. She has been signed by the 
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Hi Keith-Albee offices for a three year period at the highest salary ever given a 

_ Negro performer and has been contracted exclusively to the Columbia Phono- 
graph company for the same length of time. | 

_ “Bojangles” Bill Robinson is the highest salaried single dancer. He works 

~ Steadily on the Keith and Orpheum Circuits at a salary ranging from $400 to 


_ at the opening of the Albee-Keith Theater in Brooklyn, the most expensive 

vaudeville theater In the world. ; 

Johnnie Hudgins, a Baltimore boy, has had the distinction of being the first 

: Negro to be fought for as a “comedian unique and impossible of replacement.’’ 
His salary is a high one. e 


by the New York Federation of Churches, a Lyceum organization that includes 

1,800 churches of all denominations. _ ; 
- John W. Cooper, a Negro ventriloquist, has become the head of a group of 
entertainers known as Father Quin’s entertainers, and sponsored by the Catholic 
Church. Five other Negroes are with him. 


Actors Equity Association, and upon the word of the secretary, the door is open 
_ to any one who seeks admission 2nd meets the requirements as to employment 
in drama, musical comedy, motion - pictures. _ Bert Williams was the first mem- 
ber. Leon Williams and Lee Whipper, both in films were the next... There are 
now some twelve Negroes in the Association. 
“Sunshine” Sammy Morris, a juvenile at the Hal Roach studios in Los Angeles, 
Leon Williams with Pathe in New York, and Edna Morton, with Distinctive 
_ films are the outstanding ones in the film drama, now using a number. Wesley 
Jenkins is perhaps the best known. For years he has done the white-haired old 
man seen on so many screens. 


ie Negro Writers 
Theatrical And 
Other News 


publicationand the chief organ of the show world. His title is editor, and 


rogatives enjoyed by any other of the staff below the rank of chief editor. | He 
edits weekly, under his signature, two pages in the Billboard. And in addition 


race that goes in other departments of the publication. There are now more 


and sports writer on the Fairmount, Minnesota Daily Sentinel. Lester Walton, 
who has for mny years been a writer of theatrical news, and is now a reporter, 
and feature writer on the staff of the New York World. Noah D. Thompson 
is a member of the staff of the Los Angeles Daily Express. _He does general 
- work, and was one of the staff to cover\the 1924 National Political Conventions. 
Edward H. Lawson, a Washington, D. C., School Principal has become a 
member of the staff of the Washington Post. Perhaps the highest salaried 
and least known personally is Eugene Gordon, a short story editor, and assistant 
editorial writer on the Boston Post. 


OCCUPATIONS NEGROES 


is w 1920, the number of Negroes 10 years of age and over in gainful occupations 
was 4,824,151; this is 368,384 less Negroes than were engaged in gainful occupa- 
_ tions in the country in 1910. An examination, however, shows that the decrease 


-. was for the females, whereas there were more Negro males engaged in gainful — 


occupations in the nation in 1920 than in 1910. The number of Negroes by sex 
in eateul occupation was in 1910, males 3,187,554; females 2,013,981. In 1920, 
males 3,254,862; females 1,571,289, ‘ 





$600 per week. He had the distinction of being next to closing, the honor spot, 
when he played at the Hippodrome Thcater, New York and represented the race 


Richard B. Harrison has been the first Negro to become an attraction booked. 


he is one of a board of twenty-one editors. He has all the rights and pre-- 


All the Negroes appearing with white casts’ have become members of the — 


James A. Jackson, New York City, is a member of the Billboard staff, a weekly — 


contributes his quota of reviews of shows, and passes on matters involving the — 


than 35 Negroes employed on white publications. Harry Earle is a theatrical — 
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PERCENT POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN GAINFUL OCCUPATION 
‘ 1920 | 1910 | 1900 


ee ee eee aes is 





Per Centiof TotalPopulation 0422 2520 oi ea ea ee 50 .3 53.3 _ 60.2 
Per‘ Centof All Males oo is 2 oes WEE STI A Sipe mentary 78.2 81 .3 80 .O 
Per. Cont:of All Wemalesen 2 se) Nici) sees eae in a oe errs eee ne 21.1 23 .4 18 .8 
Per Cent-of AllNegrogsn 2 aes Ee ae 2 ae Re oe 59.9 71.0 62.2. 
Per: Cent of All Negro: Males). 2 lie 22S ehcp 81.1 87 .4 84.1 
Per-Cent of All) Negro: Hemales: 2 320 a2 0 ee ie 38.9 54.7 40.7 


NUMBER OF NEGROES IN EACH MAIN CLASS OF OCCUPATIONS. 





Per Cent Negroes Each 











Occupation 1920 1910 1900 pian Obs: OC 3 
1920 | 1910 | 1900 
Agricultural Pursuits________| 2,178 ,888] 2,893 674] 2,143,176] 44.4 - 05.7) SSE 
Professional Service___ _--___ 80 ,183 69 ,929 Al ,324 Aber Lees 1.0 r 
Domestic and Personal Service|] 1 ,064 ,590| 1,099 ,715] 1,324,160] 22.7 21 .2 33 .2 
Trade and Transportation ___ 540 ,451 425 ,043 209 ,154]. 11 2 8.2 5225 % 
Manuf. and Mechan. Pursuits _ 960 ,039 704 ,174 275 ,149| 19.9 13 .6 6.9 Sy 


PROPORTION OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF THE POPULATION IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. - 

















1920 1910 1900 
Class of Population 
: Both Both Both : 
Sexes | Male |Female | Sexes | Male | Female] Sexes Milae | Female 
All Glasses__.---._- 50.3] 78.2]. 2¥.1p 53.3) 81.3). .2314) 50°21 7800 a ian 
Native White—Na- Cea ae - Bie 
: ive Parentage _ 6 5.1 2 48 .4| 78.5 ply Anat 45.8) 77.3 , 
Native White—For- } ea 
piee ie Mixed aes 
: ‘arentage______ 49. 5.2 24 .8 50.4) 76.5 24 6 48.5) 75.4 21k 
Foreign-Born White _| 57.4] 89.3 18.4 60.3} 90.0 ZAG 57 3) 89.7 19 4 
ING2T O22 Se 59.9} 81.1 38 .9 71.0) 87..4 54.7 62.2} 84.1 40.7 





Indian, Chinese, Jap- 
2 anese,. all other__| 53.4). 75.4 3.7 61.1 80.8 17.6 59.2) 80.0 T4y2) 








PER CENT OF NEGROES OF TOTAL PERSONS IN EACH OF THE MAIN CLASSES. : 
OF OCCUPATIONS IN 1890, 1900, 1910 AND 1920. saris 














1890 4900 1910 1920 bai 

ASrIGO Ural’ PUTSUItswnAs Sate ibe tin eye ED 21.7 20 .6 2 ce 

Professional Services 22 280 [So De Se LG 3.6 rs 6 eS > hs 7 5 

omestic and Personal Service.__.__.____.__________- 22 6 23 6 20..5 31.2 3 
Trade and Transportation-___-________._._____ 4.3 4.4 5.5 4°78.) 

Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits = 3.6 3.9 6.5 6.9 ene e 








Negroes Increasing 
In the Industries. 


In recent years there has been a rapid increase in the number of Negroes in th : 
In the beginning, Negroes to a very large extent, did the rougher ard cruder pees 
general tendency, however, for the Negro worker in industry, appears to be upward. Tho 
1920 Census reports 332,249 Negroes engaged in skilled and semi-skilled work. In 1910 
the number of Negroes in the industries was 406,582. In 1920 the number was 566,680. 
oe tal gece “4 ercee plover ee ne textile industries in 1900 was 2,949. In 1910 the 

: , an increase o er cent. I 

crease from 1910 of 118 per cent. : co ea ee Ge gor 












(OCCUPATIONS NEGROES 


___ DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES IN THE INDUSTRIES 1910 AND 1920 











1910 1920 

Chenneal and Allied Industries. 2 _25o,._..-..0.. 10 ,870 19 ,739 
pao, Glass and Stone Industries- = 20>" 922800 28 ,519 22 ,349 
eee eee clstries pe ee abe rae rr re eo aear= 11 ,692 15 ,295 
Be Of Minerale I eal ont Nip yeeros ocr tt 62 ,755 73 ,229 

be ane Kindred tadustries. (20 TE OU or hot arp ora cee oe 17 ,894 43,512 

era Steel Tntustrigs soz 20° UT a ee ear 41 ,739 129 ,257 _ 

» umber and Furniture Industries. _ ~~ 00 2i25 05770227 rrtrerorstte 126 ,018 115 ,874 
_ Metal Industries (except iron and steel)__— = 2272727772272 2 727 TT tt 2 ,861 5 ,230 
Pre eporend Pulp Industries. 000. Se ttt rere Se 1,455 3,771 
Eemiend Rook Binding 5200 obi legen OTe 4,058 4 ,649 
‘Textile Industries. _____ 7117 11,333 24,734 







87 '388| 109 041 
406 ,582 











NEGROES, 1920 IN SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS IN 


NUMBER 
Tag MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES. 


OCCUPATION. 











eS ATL <a Baek Pag A A A Ue Ra RE NEY LL 9,047 — 
BOUERMaK EPS! iw 5 COM See Nth Ste Tee aA © 1,420 . 
HSCTG Maes ONSNS Se EN vier es Sa Ue Ay RO a eC Pe eT 10 ,736 
Carpenters and Cabineu Makers_______- === 22222277 34 ,916 
=a Cigar and Tobacco "Workers _ 3s" T2s2 Oe ere rere 19 ,849 
ier, Clay, Glass and Stone Industries_______- ee fy Cop a een ey) oh ee BN 3 596. 
Meier clouuineg dnidustries sire Sa. epaek ader Des PG Tn ete C iy 13 ,888 
Son par sees Yemen ee SY RUN Es eR a ale MODAN stair DEE: 2 252 — 
PCSS MAK Cee Sop sree Rene tM eee SSO Oe RU NaN SRG 27 ,160 : 
Hlectricians_______ eS ee a ee Sa eee RAR Sr Es Wane tig Ss SOON a 1,411 
Mipemvers CLOCOMOUYE) waren! 2a ean Le hare Le Tie pI hil 
Engineers (Stationary) ________ cexeeas te LEN 1 cee Ne Pa We Ze IR i 2 RD OG 1 ee 6 ,353 
Hpemens (Locomotive) 2s 822 2 22 Gees Ae ay 6 ,505 
someon (Stationary, Hin @Mes) pee Phe hme OCS omar Nae cap 23 ,135 
Harness and Saddle Industr.es_-___ pe yes Ses lea 255 
_ Food Industries. bass 
4 PS ACOMSe a erie, Soe bet get ON ie aan YI A ee Reed Pea ee Nil Mea 3, 
Butter, Cheese and Condensed Milk Factories______._________.....-... aes . au 
Candy Factories. _.___.-.____- ge UT EE ce gS Oe Rd TER TY eB RUS an eee 2603 
Bushy CuringvandsPacking e220 SS Cie ay EWN meres yee in ES ee 
Flour and Grain Mill____ sh AG igs SIE plea aN TIN SA NE Sa cy OA eae ae out 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning, etc______--_______ SSA sos UBS pa bx POS an Uc Sa wees 
Slaughter and Packineeouses yee ee 2s Wi CT MS ay Bo 
ugar Hactories and Refineries sooo) See es Sa EET Sa ieee 
t Ophorsloods Wa ctories =. 25 ais NS Regt aay a ea SI a ae Nay tk ts 
Tron, Steel oe OthatsMetal Industries. 7c mgr 2 ree Vr Se Tes ae 
BOW en anOeinenay ing « Ye teen te aes eta Gl ASA Ne RO MO TG 
; Tee am ture ad tstresia= sizes ee. ale NaNO ON Gigs Tr Tk ee 9 ,598 
- Managerial Work. : ey 
Builders'and Building Contractors: i eye ee eR Bee 
Foremen and Overseers (Manufac.wuring)-—-_______-- 2-2-2 ie ets 
Managersiand Superintendents. 25 es ae Pi ae 
“s MMamuracturers and Oficials 22 Sumi A ey RE RS eae Nee 
Molliners__ -.— IE, (Be i aE EDs a SRE > eT Sr Ae ere Bee nee ge Za 9.512 
Painters, Glaziers and. Varnishers 25245505252 5 lS so ee 
Paper an Geb) wins ree a ee oe ae seth ht RAM TA os EI cas rd at 8.188) 
Plasterers and Paper Hangers____-__ ak eS el Sa 3 RO 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters___._____ ee et ee ete RNa oe ieee SraGe 
seers ane PG PE 5 sa J SRE Sa IE ER sia ND A ee Ne on ee es 1 306 
Noe HAClOness SUE Te a2 ae eee Skee ao ee iene eo eee ’ 
Shoemakers and Cobblers (Not in Factories) - ---_- pan ee eerste ae Nee wine lS 4 cee 
fea Stone ee ns ee ee er ae 
‘ha MU phoisterers2\25— ssa ss bole se FEE Ps MS Se RE SET 6,892 
es Sees © eens Sa RG ee hope Ly RLS ek 971 
=. BPATITOUI OG ee See ae = ny papa ha uae Rael ge eT geo ap oe US Sd 
Textile Industries. an 
a Carpet A atte a tala ale wa sce art ae ae ea a Bets as 3 ,649 
: Cotton ] ill ELE, PL Gee CUNO Et Ea a a ae a a ae 1 ,034 
Knitting Mills______--- Rice Rec SPR ae eee 297 
Haceiand Hmbroidery Millso- S222 22 - PS Soe oe eo ie cele 328 
MIS Fs citen ee sae eas Skee ths WR ee eee ee a es 
see Dyeing, fmishing and Printing Mills______.___.---.-.---.------ mae 
Woolen & Worsted Mills__-~_ BE Sages Chee eee Ft ake Ra eR MART 1,631 
MoS atl lac lc Sn a tT Sn RR OT a 1 ,651 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths and Roofers_ Be eens Aile CAO NL MRS aT 26 ,271 
Other Ind CS Eis ee a ee ee ee ae eae 
332 ,249 





566 ,680 — - 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NE- 
-GROES, 1910 AND 1920. ‘ aa 





~ 1910. 1920 
iaceiand, Erabroidery .Mials® 2 ey aang es ee 165. 252° * 

i AUS i 2 ROVE Re Os 8 Nae BA ae ea eT, 560 605 
EUV OO SOTA NTIS 0 ee Leo a yet e Pee OE Te gr beeen ae te Sane ty 343 661 
Dyene; Hinishing and’ Printing Mills] 2 4 ae ee 645 | 836 
Legally sen O11 Cp ee ee ope ROR a ree ST I. PSE SU a ap RE 816- 1,991 5 
CONG Gio) alas 01 es a aS a aE eT Cpe Oa a Ee SA Nae ee (7,216 16,465 - 
OtmerPextile Wis in se Le LC SSR ca airings ip enol 5 2) Se ea ee 555 3,924 - 





_ A Large Number of Negroes 
_ Engaged in Business. ' in eee 


Excluding 10,737 boarding and lodging housekeepers, there were in 1920, according to — 
the census, 41,473 Negroes engaged in business enterprises of various sorts. This did not — 
include those operating barber, blacksmith and shoe shops, and several other classes of 
business connected with trades, for which separate returns for proprietors and employees — 
were not made. Probably 10,000 or more should have been added for persons operating 
those businesses, making the total about 51,000. ‘ It is estimated that there are now 70,000 

- or more Negroes engaged in business. 4 14 


OCCUPATIONS OF NEGRO WOMEN. 





Distribution 
Negro Females In 








Gainful Occupations re 
1910 and 1920. ee 
1910 1920 
Agriculture. ___- dinate ees Wis mle ae = a ea 1,051 ,137| 612,261 _— 
Brofessional Services 6.20 SG ae US Wah a at oie ,071) 39,197 oe 
Domestic and: Personal:Service:a Doe Oe ee ee 852 ,812 790 ,631 | 
(Prade:and: Transportation wei 2 Na ca ya eae oe a eae 11 ,521 950 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits____________________-__ 68 ,440} 105,320 
mobals ten! epi: VL Sanaa oe Beak he eed an eae 2,013 ,981! 1,571,289 | 


OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH IN 1920 THERE WERE AT LEAST 2,000 NEGRO WOMEN j 
_AND NUMBER OF NEGRO WOMEN IN THESE SAME OCOUPA TIONS IN 1910, _ . 7 aR 


1910 1920 
Musicians and Teachers of Music____________________ Ue 2 347 
Iron, Steel and other Metal Industries_________________________ 349 3 "308 
Elevator Tenders and Managers________2_____________________ 1) 3/073 
Nurses} Crained 2) ui Sh iloF Seve te Saleh ad Pa Al aid oe ee eas 2 ,158 3/199 
Business: (Storekeepers;' 6tes S25 iS ea ee a "8,200 3/440 — 
Restaurant, Cafe and Lunchroom Keepers___. ___________-__-_-- i 2,734 31455 
. Lumber and Furniture Industries..________.__._....2 222.222. ia BO 4,066 — 
Gavitrosses <0) ee 1 Dee eles a en emer 2 5124 5 448 
Bacieny Matds = 2 cl A Soe er eh eo ee eee al 10 ,239 5,488 
@lerks ini Stores; etch a coco ash ain gan R Ue RN CU oma Sen 2 {898 5 932 
Waborers; (General a) 0h Meni ai Oa iy ONT ad ieee OO Wiles IED 6,159 6 ,968 
Char. Women and Cleanbrs 22) ve 2h ey ya i hh ean an Ue meted 6 ,962 7,183 
myoextile Industries. uC eee as goer a Rahs von erry 2/234 7,257 
* Food industries! 07 ois Tih E ea bar cme ental REE RUL IE 6 (347 7.724 
MiGhothing Industries i aan” a Rs cen gre aa ana 2(003} 77861 
“ Bookkeepers, Stenographers, ete____________. 22? 2,941)’ ) 8301p ee 
‘Boarding and Lodging House Keepers______________.____..__.. 9 ,183 91536 f 
Obianaber, Maids jc re 20) 20000. jue om a ee ae 14/071] 10/443 
Hairdressers and Manicurists___________ 2222222222721 I ITT 3 (782 12 (660 ¥ 
HLouselkeaperss x Ne say ee 7 eat 0 ana De Rea, I 2 a 9 ‘911 13 '250 
Nurses:(Nob Trained). - 1.0000 TT 2 eT od oo ene A ae engage re 
Waitresses.___ 2. Wie Lig OSs Sere ete a Gea ce “7 377 14,155 ae 
Laundresses (In Laundries)____ = = 10 ,371 21 ‘084 te 
Cigar and Tobacco Factory Workers._____.______.......0 1077 10 '746 21 '329 
pp rcestaikors and Seamstressds: 20sec a Soe Bane i 38 '277 26 961 cae 
iL} share Span See RRR oe ( 22,528] 29,244) 
aa Laborers (Working Out) 9 oo F2a5o ae ee eee 263 re 168 a 
00 ag APR ah Pai neha A REE WU Cali peso ug SP Nyy Cem Pe geo s » ’ 
Oftier Seryante 0. cI ee ae Siepsen ar ieeresal \ -ageeale 
Laundrosses (N io in Laundries) EE 2s 3 361551 ans pets 
rers ' x 
ae (Elome: Hari) sss Cee seen (ele: 704 ,1 _ 364 ,878 





150 
Benvosa teh ae S28 Se Sos i a 1,997 ,207] 1 ,532 ,620 
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_ The Negro And The Trades Union. 
pan, Lhe Negro is making gains in the unions. At the r910 annual meet- 
_ ing of the National Council of the American Federation of Labor a res-_ 
8 olution ‘was unanimously passed inviting Negroes and all other races 
unto the Labor Federation. ‘The officers of the Federation were instruct- 
ed to take measures to see that Negro workmen as well as workmen of 
other races were brought into the Union. In 1913 this action was re- 
affirmed. 
r ys Many years ago the American Federation off Labor declared for the thorough 
organization of all working people without regard to sex, religion, race, politics, 
or nationality; that many organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. have with- 
in their membership Negro workmen with all other workers of their trades, 


and the A. F. of L. has made and is making every effort within its power for 
the organization of these workmen. 
ee bag 1913 nine out of sixty of the:most important unions barred Negroes from 
_ membership. These unions were: ‘The International Brotherhood of Mainte- 
_ nance of Way. Employees,” “Switchmen’s Union,” “Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen,” “Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen,”’ “‘Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineer,” “Order of Railway Conductors of America,” 


ciation”’ and the “International Brotherhood Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders 
and Helpers of America.” Fifty-one national labor organizations, several or — 
which are the strongest in the country, reported that there was nothing in theif: 
_ Constitution prohibiting the admittance of Negroes. Ae 
_ -The question of the Negroes and the Labor Unions was considered _ “i 
at the 1916, the 1917 and the 1918 annual conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and steps were taken to organize Negroes not then 
affiliated with the Unions. At the 1919 Annual Convention of the Ameri-— 
can Federation of Labor, it was formally decided to open the doors of | 
organized labor unconditionally to Negroes. . Nt Oe aa 
. At the 1921 convention of the American Federation of Labor efforts to wipe — 
out the color line in organized labor failed. In the course of the discussion Presi- _ 


_ itical belief or color.” Continuing he said, “The Federation, however, cannot 
' force this view upon individual or affiliated unions without their consent. " 
_ One of the significant aspects of the problem of the Negro and or- 
ganized labor is the recently developed tendency of Negro labor to or- 
ganize itself independent of white labor unions. ‘The chief reasons for. 


_ felt that Negro labor is not receiving a square deal at the hands of white _ 
labor and that although the American Federation of Labor advises that — 
_ Negroes be received into labor unions on the same footing as whites there 

is no effective means of enforcing this recommendation. . 


oe _ INVENTIONS. 


ae Benjamin Banneker.—Noted Negro Astronomer. Born free, No- | 
eo, 1731, in Baltimore County, Maryland. Received some edu- 
cation in a pay school. Early showed an inclination for mechanics. 
About 1754, with imperfect tools, constructed a clock which told the 
time and struck the hour. ‘This was the first clock constructed in Amer-. 
ica. 
James Forten, of Philadelphia, who died in 1842, is credited with 
_ the invention of apparatus for managing sails. Robert Benjamin Lewis, 
- porn in Gardiner, Maine, 1802, invented a machine for picking oakum. » 





_ “Order of Railway Telegraphers,” “American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asos- 


dent Gompers said, ““The American Federation of Labor has previously declared _ : 
_ that it is the duty of all workers to organize regardless of sex, nationality, pol- 


the development of these independent Negrolabor unions are that it is 
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This machine, in all its essential particulars, is said to still be used by 
the ship-building interests of Maine. “ies 
The first Negro to receive a patent on an invention was Henry Blair, 
of Maryland, who, in 1834 and 1836, was granted patents on a corn har- eae 
vester. He is supposed to have been a free Negro. A number of in- — 
ventions were made by. slaves. It has been claimed, but not verified — 
that a slave either invented the cotton gin or gave to Eli Whitney who ~ 
obtained a patent for it, valuable suggestions to aid in the completion 
of that invention. ee ee 
In 1858 the Commissioner of patents ruled and the Attorney General 
of the United States concurred that a slave could neither take out a 
patent on an invention nor assign his invention to his master. The 
same question came up in connection with the invention of a boat pro- 
peller by Benjamin T. Montgomery, a slave of Jefferson Davis, Presi- — 
dent of the late Confederate States. Having unsuccessfully tried to 
have his slave’s invention patented, President Davis had the Confedesate 
Congress pass a law permitting a slave to assign his invention to his 
master. The law was: . a 


“And be it further enacted, that in case the original inventor or discoverer de 
of art, machine or improvment for which a patent is solicited is a slave, the 








master of such slave may take an oath that the said slave was the original; and 
on complying with the requisites of the law shall receive a patent for said dis- 
ee or invention, and have all the rights to which a patenteejis entitled by _ 
aw.’ ° ecepod 


Sometime after the Dred Scott Decision, 1857, The Patent Office refusedf¥a  _ 
Negro of Boston a patent on an invention on the ground that according to this 
decision he was not a citizen of the United States and therefore a patent could 
not be issued to him. December 16, 1861, Senator Charles Summer, on behalf 


of this Negro inventor, offered the following resolution in the Senate: ae 
“Resolved, That the Committee on Patents and the Patent office be directed 
to consider if any further legislation is necessary in order to secure to persons _ 


of African descent, in our country, the right to take out patents for useful in- 
ventions, under the Constitution of the United States.” 

The Committee made no report on the resolution. It was a case for inter- 
pretation rather than legislation. The matter was settled in 1862 by an opinion 
of the Attorney-General, relating to passports, that a free man of color born 
in the United States is a citizen. It is reported that ice cream was invented by 
Augustus Jackson, a Negro confectionery dealer of Philadelphia. » bse 


The Patent Office, which does not record the race of the patentees _ ‘ 
has, by investigation, verified over 800 patents which have been granted __ 
to Negroes. It estimated that many more than this number which are — 
unverified, have been granted, and that Negroes hold patents on over 
3,000 inventions. 

The records of the Patent Office show that Negroes have applied their ins _ 
ventive talent to a wide range of subjects; in agricultural implements, in wood oy 
and metal-working machines, in land conveyances on road and track, in sea- 
going vessels, in chemical compounds, in electricity through all its wide range 

of uses, in aeronautics, in new designs of house furniture and bric-a-brac, in 

mechanical toys and amusement devices.* 

William, B. Purvis, of Philadelphia, has inventions covering a 
variety of subjects, but directed mainly along a single line of experi-. 
ment and improvement. ee 

__ He began in 1912, the invention of machines for making paper bags, and his’ 

improvements in this line of machinery are covered by a dean patentee eae ey a=. 

half dozen other patents granted Mr. Purvis, include three patents on electric _ 





; 
ca aoe in the Field of Invention. Henry E. Baker, Journal of N egro History, Jan- st 
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me ‘railways, one on a fountain pen, another on a magnetic car-balancing devi 
be and still another for a cutter for roll holders. ; ee ene 


Joseph Hunter Dickinson, of New Jersey, specializes in the line 
of musical instruments, particularly playing the piano. He began 

_ more than fifteen years ago to invent devices for automatically playing 
_ the piano. 


_ His various inventions in piano-player mechanism are adopted i” the construc- 
tion of some of the finest piano-players on the market. He has more than a dozen 
pets to his credit already, and is still devoting his energies to that line of in- 
vention. 


Frank J. Ferrell, of New York, has obtained about a dozen patents 


for his inventions, the larger number of them being for improvement 
in valves for steam engines. 


a) es Benjamin F. Jackson, of Massachusetts, is the inventor of a dozen 
a different improvements in heating and lighting devices, including a 
controller for a trolly wheel. 


_ Charles V. Richey, of Washington, D. C., has obtained about a 
_ dozen patents on his inventions, the last of which was a most ingenious 
_ device for registering the calls on a telephone and detecting the unau- 
_ thorized use of that instrument. . 


Ae : _. George W. Murray, of South Carolina, former member of Congress, from 
d that State, has received eight patents for his inventions on agricultural imple- 

_ ments, including mostly such different attachments as readily adapt a single 
_ Implement to a variety of uses. 


__ Henry Creamer, of New York, has made seven different inventions in steam- 
traps, covered by as many patents, and Andrew J. Beard, of Alabama had about 
the same number to his crédit for inventions in car-coupling devices—William 

- Douglass, of Arkansas, was granted about half a dozen patents for various in- 

_ ventions for harvesting machines. 


James Doyle of Pittsburgh, has obtained several patents for his inventions 
one of them being for an automatic serving system. This latter device is a 





: at railroad lunch counters. It was recently exhibited with the Pennsylvania 
ee Exposition Society’s exhibit at Pittsburgh, where it attracted widespread at- 
tention from ‘the press and public. 


__. In the Civil Service, at Washington, D. C., there are several colored 
_ men who have made inventions of more or less importance which were 
suggested by the mechanical problems arising in their daily occupations. 


eye * Shelby J. Davidson, of Kentucky, a clerk in the office of the Auditor for the 
Post Office Dept., operated a machine for tabulating and totalizing the quarterly 
accounts which were regularly submitted by the postmasters of the country. 
Mr. Davidson’s attention was first directed to the loss in time through the ne- - 
cessity for periodically stopping to manually dispose of the paper coming from 
the machine. He invented a rewind device which served as an attachment for 
automatically taking up the paper as it issued from the machines and adapted 
it for use again on the reverse side, thus effecting a very considerable economy 
of time and material. His main invention, however was a novel attachment 
for adding machines which was designed to automatically include the govern- 
ment fee, as well as the amount sent, when totalizing the money orders in the 
reports submitted by postmasters. This was a distinct improvement in the 
efficiency and value of the machine he was operating, and the government grant- 
ed him patents on both inventions. 


Robert Pelham, of Detroit, is employed in the Census Office Bu- 

reau where his duties include the compilation of groups of statistics on 

_ sheets from data sent into the office from the thousands of manufactures 
- of the country. : 








s scheme for dispensing with the use of waiters in dining rooms, restaurants and _ 


was by Elijah McCoy, of Detroit, Michigan. ek 


\ 





Bell Telephone Company, of New York. Mr. Wood’s inventive faculty also 


Massachusetts, 1889.. He is the inventor of the first machine that per- 
formed automatically all the operations involved in attaching soles 
to shoes. | ‘ #3 
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He devised a machine used as an adjunct in tabulating the statistics from the 
manufacturer’s schedules in a way that displaced a dozen men in a given quantity — 
of work, doing the work economically, speedily and with faultless precision. 
Mr. Pelham has been granted a patent for his inventions, and the improved 
efficiency of his devices induced the United States Government to lease them — 
from him, paying him a royalty for their use, in addition to his salary for op- _ 
erating them. Me 
The late Granville T. Woods, of New York, and his brother, Lyates took out 
some fifty or more patents. ef 
Wood’s inventions principally relate to electrical subjects, such as telegraph 
and telephone instruments, electric railways and general systems of electrical — 
control. Several are on devices for transmitting telegraphic messages between _ 
moving trains. According to Patent Office Records, several of Wood’s patents 
have for valuable considerations been assigned to the foremost electrical cor- — ps 
porations, such as the General Electric Company, of New York and the American 





worked along other lines. He devised an incubator, a complicated amusement 


device, a steam boiler furnace and 2 mechanical brake. — : i 
e 


The largest number of patents received on inventions, by a Negro — 






McCoy obtained his first patent in July, 1872, and:his last one in 1920. Dur- — 
ing this period of forty-eight years he invented one thing after another and has 
fifty-seven patents to his credit. His inventions cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, but relate particularly to the lubricating of machinery. He was a pioneer 
in the art of steadily supplying oil to machinery in intermittent drops froma 


cup so as to avoid the necessity for stopping the machine to oil it. McCoy’ — 3 
ie 
z 


lubricating cup was famous forty years ago as a necessary equipment for all up- 
to-date machinery. i 


John Ernest Matzeliger, born Dutch Guiana, 1852, died, Lynn, 5 






Other machines had previously been made for performing a part of these Ri 
operations, but Matzeliger’s machine was the only one then known to the me 
chanical world that could simultaneously hold the last in place to receive the 
leather, move it forward step by step so that other co-acting parts might draw 
the leather over the heel, properly punch the grip and grip the upper and draw 
it down over the last, plait the leather properly at the heel and toe, feed the nails 
to the driving point, hold them in position while being driven, and then discharge _ 
the completely soled shoe from the machine, everything being done automati- _ 
cally,.and requiring less than a minute to complete a single shoe. This wonderful 
ful achievement marked the beginning of a distinct revolution in the art of mak- 
ing shoes by machinery. Matzeliger realized this, and attempted to capitalize — 
it by organizing a stock company to market his invention; but his plans were frus- . _ 
trated through failing health and lack of business experience and shortly there- 
after died. The patent and much of the stock of the company organized by — i 
Matzeliger was bought up. The purchase laid the foundation for the organiza- 
tion of the United Shoe Machinery Company, the largest and richest corporation — 
of the kind in the world. The United Shoe Machinery Company established at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, a school, the only one of its kind in the world, where boys 
are taught exclusively to operate the Matzeliger type of machine. Some years 
before his death Matzeliger became a member of a white church in Lynn, called 
the North Congregational Society and bequeathed to this church some of the 
stock of the Company he had organized. Years afterwards this church became 
heavily involved in debt, and remembering the stock that had been left by this 
colored member, found, upon inquiry, that it had become very valuable through 





the importance of the patent under the management of the large company then 


controlling it. The church sold the stock and realized from the sale more than 
enough to pay off the entire debt of the church, amounting to ae 
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oe ee LAGRICURTURE 
The number of farmers in the United States in 1920 were 6,448,343. 


Of these 5,498,454 or 85.3 per cent were white and 925,708 or 14.3 per- 
_ cent were Negroes. There were also 24,181 farmers of other nationali- _ 
_ ties as follows: 16,680 Indians, 6,892 Japanese and 609: Chinese. » The 


number of Negro farmers by tenure were: owners, 218,612, managers 


2,026, and tenants, 705,070. 
_ Slight Increase In 


Proportion Farm 
Tenants. ; ve 


_ The per cent division of Negro farmers in 1900, were: owners, 25.1; managers, 
0.2; tenants, 74.6. The per cent division in 1910, were: owners, 24.5; managers, 


‘0.2; tenants, 75.8. The per cent division in 1920, were:¥owners, 23.5; managers, _ 


\ 0.2; tenants, 76.3. 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TENURE NEGRO FARM OPERATORS. 





Percentage Distribution 


Tenure 


1900 1910 1920 7 


UNITED STATES 























100 .C 100 .0 100.0. 
76 .3 80.3 67 9 
2.1 4.1 3.4 
21.7 15 .6 28.7 








‘Value — Re ee 


Farm Property | 
Rapidly Increasing. : . 
In the 20 years, 1900-1920, the value of farm property owned by 


cS Negro farmers of the South has rapidly increased .This is true with | 


reference to the value of the live stock, poultry, and implements and 
machinery owned. ‘The value of land and buildings increased from $69, 
636,420 in 1900 to'$273,501,665 in 1910, or 293 per cent. The value of 


the land and buildings owned by the Negro farmers of the South in 1920 


was $522,178,137 an increase for the 10 years of $248,676,472 or 91 per. 
cent. ie 
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Negto Farmers Decrease In North 
But Increase 
In South And West. ~ 


In the 20 year period 1900-1920, there was a marked decrease in — 


the number of Negro farmers in the North, that is, what the census 


designates as the New England, the Middle Atlantic, the East North vs 


Central and the West North Central sections. . 


In 1900 the number of Negro farmers reported in the North was 
14,016. In 1920 the number reported was 9,380, a decrease of 4,636 or 


33-0 per cent. 
The number of Negro farmers in the West increased from 337 in 1900 to 783 


in 1920. The number of Negro farmers in the South increased from 732,362 in 


1900 to 915,595 in 1920. The decrease in the number of Negro farm owners for 
the country as a whole was due to the decrease of this class of farmers in the 
North. In 1920 there were for the whole country, 218,612 Negroes owning their 


farms. This was 360 less than the number 218,972 reported for 1910. In1910 ~ 


there were in the North 7,498 Negroes owning their farms. In 1920 the number 

was 5,749, a decrease of 1,749. In 1910 there were in the South 211,087 Ne- 

gro farm owners. In 1920 the number was 212,365, an increase of 1,278. ~ 
INCREASE AND DECREASE BY SECTIONS OF COUNTRY OF CLASSES 


OF NEGRO FARMERS. 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 




































































NORTH. 
Increase Increase 
1900-1910 1910-1920 
Class Farmers 1900 1910 1920 ‘levied 
|Number |Per Ct Number |Per Cent 
Gal seer ate ates ML Wp yee 14 ,016/ 12,052) —1 ,964| -14.1 9 ,380| -—2 ,672| -—22.2 
GiwmlGrs se 2h SN UR yee 8 ,122 7 A498 —624| -7.7 5 ,749| —1 ,649] ~21.8 
Managers ei) oN i po 176 224 48] 27 .2 242 18 8.0 
EDEMA TS obi 22 ia vo Rea 5,718 4 330) —1 .338] -24.3 3 389 —941| -21.7 
WEST. 
Potatoes sens ey yD Ne 337 482 145 43 .2 733 251 152.0 
Oywnerss eA A a eG 257 387 130 50 .6 498 EEL PRCT, 
Managers_____ ____ nt, He 20 NSN 2 feheeor ssl ae 25 teh Barts 
Menants a oie ees va as: 73 75 PAS epee Ne 210 135) % pee Saas 
SOUTH. 
pO Gale su AAP Sa ee Sees 732 ,3864| 88U ,836| 148 ,474, zu 3 915 ,595| 34 ,759 2319 
MnMers oy Let yan xe 179 ,418] 211 ,087| 31,669]. 17.3 212 365 1 ,278 06 - 
Managers ak IT ae LD 1 ,190 —371| —23 .7 1,759 569} 47.8 
MET aA Gees wes ee a 551 ,383} 668 ,559| 117,176] 21.2 701 471) 32,912 4.9 


























Increase And Decrease By States 
Negro Farmers, Total And By Tenure 
1900-1910 And 1910-1920. \ 


In fifteen states: Vermont, New Jersey, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, Washington, California, North Carolina, South Caro- 





lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, there was for 


the twenty year period, 1900-1920, an increase in the total number of 
Negro farmers. ; 


In thirteen states: Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, South ‘Dakota. . 


Colorado, Arizona, Washington, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
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a gia, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Texas, there was for the twenty year. 
period, 1900-1920 an increase in the number of Negro farm tenants. 
re In sixteen states: New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
‘rado, Utah, Washington, California, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas, there was 
_ for the twenty year period, 900-1920 an increase in the number of Negro 
farm owners. | 
There were during the twenty year period 1900-1920, only eight states: Ver- — 
mont, N orth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, Colorado 
and Washington in which there was no decrease in either the total number of. 
ei Negro farmers, in the total number of Negro farm owners, or in the total number 
ye. of Negro farm tenants. 


The following states: Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Mis- 

_ souri and Kansas had a decrease for the twenty year period, 1900-1920, in the 

total number of Negro farmers; in the number of Negro farm owners and in 

_ the number of Negro farm tenants. The following states: Maine, Rhode Island, 

Florida, Mississippi and Oregon had a decrease for the ten year period, 1910- 

1920, in the total number of Negro farmers, in the number of Negro farm owners 
and in the number of Negro farm tenants. 


ae In the following states: South Dakota, Nebraska, Delaware, Maryland, Ten- 
Bios nessee, New Mexico and Nevada there was for the ten year period, 1910-1920, 
an increase in the number of Negro tenants, but a decrease in the total number _ 
of Negro farmers and Negro farm owners. i‘ 
_ For the twenty year period, 1900-1920 in West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois and 
Wisconsin; for the ten year period 1900-1920, in Louisiana; and for the ten year 
period, 1910-1920, in Alabama, there was a decrease in the total number of Negro 
farmers and in the number of Negro tenants but an increase in the number of 
Negro farm owners. 


_ Increase And Decrease 
_ White And Negro Farmers 
- Show Similar Tendencies. 
__ Where there was not a decrease in actual numbers there was a sim- 
_ ilarly marked decrease in the rate of increase of all classes of farmers - 
both whites and Negroes, as for example, the increase in the total number 
of white farmers in the ten year period, 1900-1910 was 471,011. In 
contrast the increase of white farmers for the ten year period 1910-1920 
was 57,835. ‘The increase in the total number of Negro farmers for the 
~ ten year period 1900-1910 was 146,655. In contrast the increase for the 
_ ten year period 1910-1920 was 32,338. 
‘The increase in the number of white tenants from 1900-1910 was 211, 

017. From 1910-1920 the increase was 63,805. The increase in the 

number of Negro tenants from 1900-1910 was 115,790. The increase 
in the number of Negro tenants from 1910-1920 was 32,106. 


_ There was a decrease from 1910-1920 in the number of both white 
and Negro farm owners. In the period 1900-1910 the increase in the 
number of white owners was 260,695. In 1920 there were 15,633 less 

white farm owners in the country than was reported in 1910. The 
increase in the number of Negro owners from 1900-1910 was 31,175. 
In 1920 there were 360 less Negro farm owners in the country than was 


_ reported for 1910. 
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INCREASE AND DECREASE WHITE AND NEGRO FARMERS. 
) 1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 


WHITE FARMERS. ie 





















































Increase, : __ Increase — 
1900-1910 ‘ 1910-1920 
Class Farmers 1900 1910 foie). 
Amount |Per Ct Amount |Per Cent ‘ 
Total. __ -.-_ --] 4,969 ,608| 5 ,440 ,619| 471 ,011 9.5 5 ,498 454) 57 ,835 Io eee 
Owners. i. 3 3 ,446 ,806| 3,707 ,501| 260 ,695 7.6 3 ,691 ,868] 15 ,633 04 
Managers_____ __ 57. 261 6 ,560 701 }i2 66 ,223 9 663) 17.1 
Tenants__.- 2. 1 ,465 ,541} 1,676,558} 211 ,017| 14.4 1 ,740 ,3631 63 ,805 3.8 
NEGRO FARMERS. 
Mota cos be ale 746 ,717 893 ,370/ 146 ,655| 19.6 925 ,708 32 ,338 Be is 
Owners. ...2--- 187 ,797 218 ,972| 31,175) 16.6 218 ,612 * -—360; -0.2 
. Managers_--_-_-__ f 1 ,744 1,434 —310| -17.7 2 ,026 592} 41.3. 
Tenants. 22). 2. 557 174 672 ,964] 115,790! 20.8 705 ,070 32 ,106 4.7 


























In 1910, as compared with 1900, there was a degree of white farm owners in ten states ’ 
and of Negro farm owners in ten states. In 1920 as compared with 1910, there was a de- 
crease of white farm owners in 23 states and of Negro farm owners in 25 states. ‘s 

In 1910, as compared witb 1900, there was a decrease of white farm tenants in 15 states — 
and of Negro farm tenants in 23 states. In 1920, as compared with 1910, there was a de- ry 
crease of white farm tenants in 17 states and of Negro farm tenants in 23 states. : 

In 1910, as compared with 1900, there was a decrease of white farm managers in 25 states — 
and of Negro farm managers in 19 states. In 1920, as compared with 1910, there was a de- ? 
crease of white farm managers in 13 states and of N egro farm managers in 16 states. n 


/ §TATES HAVING DECREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO FARM OWNERS bak 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 








Beal ee Decrease Decrease less 
; | 1900-1910 1910-1920 
MG Geographical Division eae sae 
. "| White | Negro | White | Negro 
TT r———]— ; 
N. H. ‘ Me. Me. ~ 












New England IN. ES Ree . 


Vt. Conn. 
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Middle Atlantic 





East North Centra) 


West North Central 








oO. Mo. 
N. D. N.D 
Ss. D. Ss. D. 
Neb. Neb. , 
; Kans. Kans 
' South Atlantic Del. Del. 
Md. Mad. 
W.Va. |Va. | 
; fe Va. 
East South Central * 
_ West South Central Ky. 
; Tenn. 
Miss, 


Reuntain! eo Cy Me ene eer 
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se STATES HAVING DECREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO MANAGERS | 
; ; _ 1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 


















Decrease Decrease 








: 1900-1910 1910-1920 
Geographical Division 
White Negro | White Negro 





ee Ne Se ee 





N. H. Conn. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
R. I. 
NIE 
Ind. 
Il. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minny )| eal Mane 
Iowa lowa 
Neb. i Kans. 
Md. NOV e Delian 
Va. Ss. C: 
W. Va 
N. C. 
§. C. 
Ga. 
Ky. Ky. Ky 
Tenn. Tenn. 
Ala. 
wl : ; Miss. Miss. 
rs \ ; Ark, . |Ark. . |Ark.. 
re : ; La. La. La. 
ye P wee Tex. Tex. j 
; z j Okla. 
CR ERR Re Colo. Ariz. Nev. Wyo. 
in A : Wyo. . N. Mex. 
Ariz. Mont. 
N. Mex, ; 
shee _|Utah : es 
cific. : | ; Wash. 
SPS SS RR TERE LOIS I ol 
STATES HAVING DECREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO TENANTS 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 
Mass. Me. Me. 
Conn. N. H. ING Ee 
Vt. 
Mass. Mass. 
R.A. R. 1. 


Conn. Conn. 
INE YE N.Y. IN. Y. 














Pa. Pa, Pa. 
oer 3 ; INV sas NS: 
' Bast North Central A Ohio Ohio Ohio 
Peer oe ape il. cee 
ere Mich. Wis 
: ; : Wis. 
‘West North Central : Iowa Mo. Minn. 
= ez Mo Mo. Iowa 
5 N. D. Mo. 
= Neb. * |Kans 
4 Kans. 
South Atlantic ae oS == |Del. - |Md. Del. W. Va. 
ay Z Md Va. Md Fla 
Va W.Va. |Va. 
W. Va é W. Va 
East South Central 2 Ky. Ala, 
Miss. 
_ West South Central. La, Okla.  |Okla. 
Mountain ae x ~~ |Utah Tdaho Nev.  |Mont. 
Sm) Se wee _ |Utah Wyo. 
Pacifie Ff 


; Cal. Oreg. 
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TOTAL NEGRO FARMERS BY STATES, 1900, 1910, 1920, WITH INCREASE 
“1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. ; 3 





Increase 4 
1910-1920 





Increase 


1910 1920 1900-1910 


Divisions and States 





New Huglandii= soo o° sob Se 310 242 46 
PG Ta Peg a lah Sere ae Ce Sr Sale a ( 4 

New, Hampshire. 22-222 22 4 

Ver MON Dees tee ao a se 12 
Massachusetts 0 4 = 2.25222 See 103 103 16 


INOW d CLSCY.245.c5 22 = = Se ee eee 
Pennsylvanian +2. -42 = eee eee 543 
East N orth @entraltcn > sorte bee ee 4 843 
5 1 ,948 


OVRNNeSObA 2 2 oe ero the ee aoe na 
187 


IV AISSOUIT sm ke add CER eal ere 
INorthy Dakota. 4. Ge as 5 a eee ae 
South Dakotad 2240 22> SS ea eee 67 
INepraska Wie ;\a.t eee Se See 96 

1 532 


Sous Atianticz {2200 2 Se ae ee ; 
eer’. Vaan So RS ee Re Ss het 922 
6 ;370 


Marvlands. Bus So ae ae ae 
District Sé Columbias ais se 12 


Wiest (Van einai. So a 
North Caroling. 22 2S2 202228 4232 64 ,456 


South; Carolina __ 1.22 so ose eee ie 


AROnitChay senso) Wie Bn S ee ean 

Tennessee 4 S58 2 Poy 3 Soe ce 

vA A aS Sic eas ee eee ean aha 

: MiUssissippig slat as Sab ae Se 
West South Central______--____-_- a 

RATICAMSAG rs CMe ts eS Se ae ae 63 ,578 
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; eee eee pe Oey 
Divisions and States Number Increase : 













1900 | 1910 | 1920 1900-1910 | 1910-1920 







197 240 192 
22 24 13 2 -1l 
8 11 12 3 i} 
Ghia it ogee Se ee 
FOS Re aero fel a 89 SUR oe SN 
MON OsAD Oe cet he en tne 8 16|- 98 13 12 ai5 
BConnecticutmes = .23e s St Ba ee 77 7 44 =6 -27 
953 793 697 —160 —96 
326 193 152 —133 41 
280 262 284 -18 22 
347 338 261 -9 77 
3 ,064 3,095 2 335 31 —760 
1 236 TAS1t 1 ,053 75 —258 
587 456 305 » -131 -151 
724 787 533 63 —254 
472 502 403 30 -99 
45 4 
3 ,908 3 ,370 2 ,525 —-538 —845 
18 24 —2 
107 122 74 15 —48 
2 657 2 ,104 1 ,643 —553 -461 
13 18 11 5 7 
15 57 33. 42 24 
45 75 31 30 —44 
1 ,053 978 709 =15 —269 
84 389] 101 ,135} 102 ,056 16 ,746 921 
331 35 -51 
3 ,262 3 ase 3 548 687 —401 
; 26 527} 32,168] 30,908] . 5 ,641 —1 ,260 
Wore picainis ears ge Ay enc Pee 534 557| 403 23 —154 
Benoni Carolina 6.2 1S) kay Wee 16.,834| 20.,707| 21,714 3 ,873 1 ,007 
South Moar olde ame eae Not es x 1 386 2 ,403 
orgi: A 323 342 
735 —966 
8 ,722 —3 ,122 
525 —598 
1 ,284 —859 
2 ,937 154 
3 ,976 —1 ,819 
6 ,201 3,479 
OREN Dp eae er Ogee da Ul aigely tne eh IAA 2,719. 709 
1 303 294 
T3136 139 
1 043 2 337 
72 63 
4 4 
5 3 
15 fe Ses ee 
13 Yh 
31 -17 
—l 9 
3 8 
2 -1 
58 48 
15 -1 
11 dt 
OZ, 58 
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TENANTS 


Divisions and States a Number 


New England i225 coer ee eee 
Buta OA OG se, SE EE BT ey ee oe 
New: Hampshiresjs 2235-2 ae 2 pd We ra Cmca § (esa SOS 
VIGRIMONE fn NS se es Seer 1 2 
Massachusetts! £5 = Sei kee ae 16 10 
Rhode stands]. 2h te Se es 11 12 
OConnecticuts 2b Lass Sess eee 23 22 16 
IMiddl6; Atlantic 226 2- bok ae es 490 447 444 
New Vorks\252 2-52 22S So eee ae 105 90 Tea GL 
ING WUCTSOY gies ce eee 170 183 228 
Pennsylyaniag f= Sos eee 215 174 145 
East North Central.-.-----.+_-_-.----- \ 2,070 1 677 1 ,273 
OTN er ee ets Ma 702 609 527 
A aa re Se Fe eee ea 447 314 251 
ilinois Sop ee esse ee See Se ee ee ae 757 617 350 
eae LN Sees eae Sr ae es 151 129 139 
SVN ASCONUSI Na Ss hte he ee ee 1 
West North Central bs A LE wh ened a 3,104] 2,155 1 639 
OS0ta se Se ee ee ee 11 12 
AO WN ne ice Es em we es ee ee ap 89 63 34 
IMissoginis 2 ui 28 Uae PE ees 2,256] 1,511] 1,133 
North Dakotas. =o se na Bees! 5 4 13} 
South Dakota__-----__-_- By ht 2 10 13 
INebraskace 24 Js - Be Ceara ee 8 29 21 es) 
WWANSAS Sys ak Se eee es 712 534 
South Atlantic: as-is Sle ee 202 ,578| 252 .676| 279 ,266 
bbl AE Be Nt Speer 2 Sy ae ee 471 
Maryland: 2 vos Seer eee te 2,475] 2,334] 2,509 
District rot Columbias ie 2 Riese Tees 10 10 
Sina hee eae ne eee eg 18 ,030| 15,691) - 16 585 
West Wirginigy Sooo 2g. 2 ge teehee 200 3 
Worth Carolina! 2252s eee 37 043] 43,676] 53 ,040 
South Carolina_—=20\ eae ee 66 ,231| 76,285| 86,063 
coo yr ee ee 71 ,239] 106 ,733] 113 ,929 
lonida cee See ee eee 6,879} | .7 5311) 6,533 
Kast South. Centrale se 2o seh ees 217 ,318] 266 ,025| 251 ,112 
Kentucky — 2-22 22- 4-2 ue (ee 53773) .3. WS) oe Bed 
Mennessees=\o1i oe ee EO aint 24,387] 27,551] 28,289 
Alabama_——-----.-_-.-2..--/__-=_) 79 (887| 93,288] ~77 .873 
Mississippi 22 eee oe --| 107 ,271] 139 433] 137 ,679 
West South Central___________ --_--+._} 131 ,487| 149 ,858] 171,093 
Arkansas __— ——_ - - fo aaa sc He --| 34,957| 48,872] 56,811 
Louisiana _~-_ 2-0-2 ain --| 48,639] 44,062] 50 ,969 
Oklahoma. __-_---_--_.--_------..| 2649} 8/370] 8/368 
Texas. .--—------- = 2 te --| 45,242] 48 554) 54 945 
MNrountain ee eo See yee sae 26 1 
Montara 2255 2 See aes ae ine 3 5 
Tdahos 2 hie See St ee a eae oa ij Rye East 6 
SW VOraita ge 2 22 ise os SE OET S aeearaee IE oe Nee at Tih eee ite 
Colorado! Ss foe abe ale ee ane ae, 13 22 38 
New: Mexico: 2 Ss.2 S228 ys Swe a 4 3 
eh NET ZOTN GY os 5 aN EE ses NR oe PS 1 2 10 
fUtalis fee Cat 3S Ea Ne eae eee S| Doan \ 41 
INevadaaie. bjt ay ee a nt 1 $3 |Naes Sae ee 
PR ACHAG tio Jia Ore ee PD cata IE, 2 ASSIS, 47 Al 110 
Gas Raper iy pep SW Sts Ss MOE ATC er 5 11 14 
Oregonh. VEN oD Nisa erate ea 3 4 2 
g 9 26 94 








4 
Increase 


1930 | 1900-1910 | 1910-1920 
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FARMS OPERATED BY NEGRO OWNERS, 1920. 


This table shows the number of farms in the United States operated by Nparen owners 
. together with the acreage, improved acreage, and value of these farms. oe 





' Land in farms 


Number 
Divisions and States farms Value of Daan 
Total Improved jand Buildin 



























































United Statessi: 2 oa ees 7 ,253 ,875|$554 , 158 000 
New dinglands. sos So ie's iis eae a eT Be 40 617 
INA ES (ee aiegepee) Seeae carey ape tae he 2) el Ue 
New: Hampshire 1.220 2 ue aan 
VeRIMON Gi LUsins A= eye aes Sale el ES 
Massachusetts’ 2. 2.92 ee Nee De 
Rhode: Islandia 2-. 2 6 ee eos ie 
CoOnnechicutias — Se Se ia Been 
Middle Atlantic: 220s. a ta SE ee 
CMO ORK Py eS ee Fee Rese ae Eee 
INGW, HJ OrSC¥p 223 seks cers, ee ee 
Bennsylyanias 22s cok Se hee 
East-North Central_.---_- -_ ~~ 22 2. 2 335 
OhiOs (ae FS Soe ek Bae aan ie 1 ,053 
CIAL Sey 2 Hes See Ce er be 
DITO IS any ooh Noe ire aaa Mie Pecan 
MMIC anny SRS LTS So Bs aes age 
BVVGES COTIS ET 80 one ot oleae pas eae erg 
Wiest. North Central > 052 i en ae Se 2,525 
IMiNNeSCUa.e Lit She es pee tee gee 
KOWasSe oR AE Sane ae Ne ee eS 
PVEISS Ceri soy ah RE icish Siena 1 ,643 
North Dakotas = os Soo. hie 
South Dakotasi 225 
PNebraska nye 2 ota ee 
Wansas\s se ee 
South Atlantic. ..--_______ 102 , 
Delaware. 2. 22 2 
Maryland_..-_-~-- 2 3 548 
_ District of Commbia_ sf 9 
iMingind gs ee eas! 30 ,908 
West Virginia oan sie ee inks) an OO eee y 403 
(North; Carolina ws sje eA To eens 21,714 
South) Caroling 02 (005) Vo ee ar 22 ,759 86 
Georgia_____ Bee bh: 16 ,040 45 ,465 ,433 | 
LOTIG ae SS hs Pays aioe) On Ar eg ; 6 ,320 9 027 1950 
mast south Central. 21) as Saas es 55 ,488 127 ,401 052 
BKOD UCKay i ST? Se Maes eee seh ie ET 5 ,318 16 389 1097 ae 
PROMMOSSOO* ScuNcre gisele as Tees eae te 9 ,839 25 276 745. ; 
AOA MA Ge) (DE cet eS Ie Ges ee ela VAL 201 29 '021 680 
IMIssissi pplz ace Pe aA arate ena ge 23 ,130 56 ,712 ,830 
Wiest South Oentrals sides. ce ied os 54 821 157 ,688 ,821 
Arca Sass SiS 8 Ue oo 1 eh aa Coie 15 ,369 45 ,536 138 
Pouisigha (Ue eo -eta se ee as 10,975 25 5438 ,223 — 
Oklahoma) cs he hee 55 Me een eeu ‘ 4,958 19,227 142 -" 
pRexage: £8. Shah ON VINER EN Sapa 23 519 67.487 S1Cne 
ING LAE RR ER ie ER AIS ok Ak LE 2: 1,273 200 
Montana | 22) ol We Seas ees 197 350 
: AGE Nats Yalta So aes SABER Fe a ORE Te ah Fe 83,200 — 
IW OM ee ae pee Ee ean nie 131 ,410 
Colorador G85 8s S DONS enor as emo 115 544 M115 
New. Mexicgs fai 2 ee ia are 2 88 386 iS 
MATIZ O TAS MoS TA CE GOS LL iy) MNT ee OPA 117 ,500 
NGG ah 20 i EAS nT a: eh a 94/240 
rs tea i pS aA SD Nee Ue 17 ,005 
BOING ae aes a as eam een ee tae Ue ae 259 ,224 (905. 
Washing ton \ See so aoe Sci ere * an Be ‘, 
regon_ ___ _ s feet Beste vee aim = dee ny eS Fate all 57,400 
Be sa SDSS EE Oe Ki 1,788 545 
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y FARMS OPERATED BY NEGRO TENANTS, 1920. 


_ This table shows the number of farms in the United Stat 
“together with the acreage, improved acreage, and value of these me ee ponents 








Land (acres) 















Tio Disisi e - |Number of 
oe ivisions and S tates Farms Value of Land 
Ries Cea All Land | Improved |and Buildings 
£ / Land 
= gt 
United States___ __ Bo Re Me eet 705 ,070)27 ,077 ,582|20 set ,163]$1 ,676 ,315 ,86 4 
a) | New Gongland Be al Rie ee ek ATs SOR NEN ON Pan's 33 5 ,221 1 1524 234 "750 
Doweblanmmshine i ich. ie Ros ue Met ls Ra hee iil Saari eer SON ae ego Bhs, CO iNea 1200 
PU ATTINO MG tee cs A Nes eee leg) ae MN RS A Nn 4 961 229 20 ,700 
ots ones EWS, lia Sav al dl 2) ea 7 601 159 20 ,450 
Runocdo: islam disses olen a Ve 5 224 86 7 ‘600 
Womecttut: os eS 16 3 ,405 1 ,045 184 ,800 
SeoddieAtlanticns. 0 so FS Le es 444 34 ,933 22 ,748 2 ,854 ,710 
Pome enewe werkt 2 ee be 71 7 174 5,161 483 ,710 
PeminNOW JOrsOy ous Sak PRC eg 228 15,175 9,604 1,107 375 
RranueyIvaMast oj Gee os Nie Des 145 12 ,584| 7 ,983 1 ,263 ,625 
: East. “North Wentrali2e 255 Si RON Ee es 1 (273 93 ,247 74 ,661 10 ,528 ,018 
Ohio th Apa Si aa ie es CaN E a Dae Nae, SST 527 40 ,353 31,712 4 ,215 ,998 
peer an eT oo a 251 16 ,965 14,282 2,157 (980 
irc cer 350 23 168 19 ,875 3,207 (075 
preNtichigan fis ssS Ae ee 139 12 ,169 8 592 822 ,265 
PVESCON SINS upg Pe SSN Sa Bie: 6 592 200 34 ,700 
West North Central,-_-_._:__-_______-- 1 639 161 ,142 114 ,173 12 ,640 ,965 
Poe. Minnesota! =o. Pan Se rca Ue apa 9 700 562 59 ,350 
Bee RRR, ine rales silat Unk eat 34 3 ,457 2 ,607 596 ,350 
} Cog or a aR AS cs Meg aa ema! 1,133 67 ,365 54 ,688 6 ,797 ,975 
mINOxtO Dakotas 2 suisse IO Se = 13 5 ,565 2 057 177 ,600 
Mouth Dakota 2 os. £ jee eo ho 13 5,314 2 393 242 ,200 
peaNebraska = = os RT oe ee 28 11 ,64§ 3 ,024 549 ,500 
Pranic S nr ot ee a Et aw 409 67 ,093 47 ,842 4,217 ,990 
“South Atlantic \ ‘ 279 ,266|12 521,869] 8 ,609 635 733 ,440 ,819 
= elaware 504 41 (082 28 ,578 2 ,060 ,495 
Ma: ryland. 2 ,509 210 ,220 128 ,723 11 ,354 ,874 
District of Cokumbia! 2.2 ia ge 10 168 159 87 ,300 
1 (ERTS a 21 Sa ON tag a be I gl A LAI Y 165585 855 ,326 431 ,065 41 ,502 ,119 
West Virginia_____._ Sete A lee SOL 93 6 ,972 4 ,656 547 ,628 
North Carolina_________- RECS aay ot fy 53,040] 2,230 592] 1.316 ,424 166 ,525 ,511 
South Carolina____---- SRE aay Be 86 ,063] 3,196,378] 2 301 ,126 228 ,355 ,704 
MEU Ieee heen SN Ye ee 133 ,929| 5 "710 627 4,170 ,812 275 ,484 ,273 
SMOnGa oho ee ee ps DE BAe 6 533 270 ,504 228 ,092 7 ,522 ,915 
East South Central_____-_ Werte ae vale 251 ,112] 8 ,088 733] 6 509 ,219 513 ,777 ,358 
PGOUTGLIC Kays gs eee EE Graig 182 ,068 159 ,184 18 ,993 ,535 
SrEennessoe@w es (as ce Sati oS ee 28 ,289 979 ,252 793 ,234 64 ,349 ,200 
Me AVADAIA. ot we OH Ry ety eee 77 ,873| 2,983 ,3828| 2,299 ,390 86 ,821 ,727 
BAeeOMINSISS lyse ot Pe eee ae = 137 ,679]| 3 ,944 085) 3 ,257 ,411 343 ,612 ,896 
West South Centrale sce SLs Ares 171 ,093| 6 ,143 ,784} 5 ,151 ,317 400 ,229 ,430 - 
: Arkansas pe eet Mae se pene ae ee SS a 56,811) 1,568 ,630} 1 ,3897 ,141 135 ,655 ,066 
isi 50,969] 1,419,717) 1,249 ,051 31 324 ,185 


8 ,368 593 ,468 404 ,867 28 ,681 ,300 
54 ,945| 2 ,561 ,969] 2 ,100 ,258 154 ,568 ,879 


100] | 12,445 5 498 916 ,214 
4 1,195 500 39,760 
7 1,205 386 “51,700 
fir SRD Mah Dale TOE 23| 5,989] 2008} ~=—SSs—«223 ,090 
8 971 426 36 514 
10 740 453 86 ,200 
41 2 332 1712 476 ,800 
2 1 
110 16 ,208 8,388 1,693 ,600 
14 1,01 546 159 ;520 





2 
94 14,,982 7 ,706 1,516 ‘080 
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AVERAGE ACREAGE, IMPROVED LAND, AND VALUE OF LAND ~ 
AND BUILDINGS PER FARM | ; He ted 











Av. Acres per Farm Ay. Val.of Land & Building — 
SOUTH ‘| Per cen. of b 
Alfland in Improved farm lands / 
Farms land in farm improved Per farm Per acre 





| 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 | 1910 1900 















































Tova ois sen 47.91 52.1! 31.2; 31.3[ 65.1] 60.1/$1,011(/$ 513/$21.13)$ 9.85 
Owners___ 71.8) 71.6] 34.5] 32.3] 48.0] 45.1] 1.250 571| 17.40] -7.98 
Managers___.__ 291 .5| 269.0] 90.2} 80.2] 30.9] 29.8] 8,643] 3,480] 29.65] 12/94 
Menante4. «wads 39.6 44.9! 30.0) 30.9) 75.61 68.7| 920) 485] 23.21] 10:80 

AMOUNT PRINCIPAL CROPS RAISED BY‘NEGRO FARMERS # 
QUANTITY PRODUCED ee Sein 

Per cent of total crop 

CROP raised in United 
Rat : raised in United 

, Units of Measure Total States a De, 

Cotto 4,000 ,000_ |. 39:0sne i. 
) 100 ,000 ,000 > SOS es. 
4 ,500 ,000 0.4 eae 
Bush 4 .000 ,000 0.5 hee 
20 ,000 ,000 9.0 eet da 
4 ,000 ,000 Oe ay: 
12 ,000 ,000 21.0 Aye 
90 ,000 ,000 . 10.0 | 
500 ,000 0.5 





PRINCIPAL CROPS RAISED BY NEGRO FARMERS DISTRIBUTED ON APER- 
CENTAGE BASIS ae 








FEDERAL FARM LOANS. 


In 1916 the United States Government, through the Treasury De- — 
partment, established Federal Farm Banks through which owners of _ 

farm lands might borrow money on their lands at a rate not to exceed _ 
6 per cent. These loans may run from 5 to 40 years. The loans are to ~ 
be repaid to the government on the amortization plan; that is, by install- _ 
ments through a period of years which payments would include the — 
interest and a specified part of the payment, so that at the end of astated — 
period both the principal and the interest would be paid. Rtas hates 


/ ‘ ‘ ‘ Pi 
To borrow from a Federal Land Bank a farmer should apply for membership _ 
in the nearest National Farm Loan Association; or, ten or ed taimee dl 
community may form a National Farm Loan Association. The prospective _ 
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borrowers should hold an organization meeting and elect from their members a 

__.___ board of five or more directors and this board should elect a loan committee of 

three, a president, a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer, who is a bonded 

officer. The secretary-treasurer may or may not be a member of the association. 

_ These ten or more farmers should make application in writing to the Federal 

_ land bank for loans to the aggregate amount of $20,000 and for a charter to do ~ 

business. They must sign and acknowledge articles of association and forward 

_them to the Federal land bank. The loan committee is to agree upon the val- 

uations of the property to be offered as security and send a report of these val- 

uations with the application for the loans. The Federal land bank will then 

- send its appraiser to inspect the land offered as security for the loans applied 

for, and, if satisfactory, the loans will be authorized when the charter is granted 

_ to the association. The bank then advances the money through the secretary- 

treasurer of the local association. In the application signed by borrowers each 

- must indicate how much money he desires and must list the value of the land 
to be mortgaged as security. : 


_. The money may be spent only to discharge indebtedness incurred for the 
_ purchase of land, for the payment of a mortgage of debt already existing, for 
purposes specified in the law, for the purchase of live stock or for any kind of 
productive improvements such as fertilizer, needed buildings drainage, etc. 
No one farmer may borrow more than $10,000 nor less than $100. No Nation- 
al Farm Loan Association may start with less than $20,000. Prospective farm | 


‘ 











under certain conditions, join a farm loan association. Loans up to 50 per cent 
of the value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements may 
; be secured. ‘That is, if a farmer’s land is appraised at $10,000 he would be en- fe: 
- titled to borrow $5,000 and if the improvements were worth $2,000 he. could. 
_ borrow $1,000-more or a total of $6,000. Many Negro farmers through farm 
loan associations of their own or through farm loan associations of white farm- 
ers are taking advantage of the Federal Farm Loan opportunities. 
The location of the Federal Farm Loan Banks through which Negro 
farmers in the South may secure loans and the states comprising the 
district each bank serves are as follows: The Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, for Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia; the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, for North 
- Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida; the Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, for Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio; the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans, for Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi; — 
_ the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, for Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas; _ 
the Federal Land Bank of Wichita, for Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
“and Oklahoma; the Federal Land Bank of Houston, for ey exas. For 
further information about how to organize farm loan associations, etc., 
write: ‘“The Secretary of the Federal Land Bank” of the district in which 
_ you reside. 
Farm Demonstration Work Improves 
Negro Farming. an 
| Negro farming in the South is being greatly improved by the far- 
mers co-operative demonstration work. This work was begun in 1907. 
_ The plan is to have a number of farmers in selected communities cul- 
 tivate a small portion of their land under the direction of and with seed : 
, provided or selected by the Department of Agriculture. Other far- 
mers in the community designated as colaborators are invited to see 
how the demonstration is carried on and are induced to follow the same 
: plan in their own farming. This work since 1914 has been done under 
‘the Smith-Lever Extension Act, a description of which was given in 
section on Educational Funds. 




































owners, that is, those who are about to purchase land for their own use may, __ 
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LIST AGENTS AND HOME ECONOMICS WORKERS UNDER THE 
STATES FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK. — 


Field Agents. 


T. M. Campbell, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (Georgia, Florida, Alabama, ': 


Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma.) 


UNITED | 





J. B. Pierce, Hampton Institute, Va. (Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, s 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


Alabama. 


District Agents—Harry Simms, Tuskegee; Eugene C. Dobbs, Normal. 
Agent for Movable Schools—N. Collins, Tuskegee Institute. \ 
Boys’ Club Agent—C. M. Kynette, Tuskegee Institute. > j 
County Agricultural Agents—Autauga, W. C. Avant, Prattville; Barbour,, 
S. L. Battle, Comer; Bullock, M. B. Ivy, Union Springs; Clarke, G. D. Daniel, 


Thomasville; Colbert, W. I. Abernathy, Leighton; Conecuh, E. H. Nelson — 


Evergreen; Coosa, IF. G. Manley, Eclectic; Dallas, T. H. Toodle, Selma; Elmore, — 
F. G. Manley, Eclectic; Greene, J. D. Barnes, Clinton; Hale, P. J. Brown, Gal- — 


- lion; Lawrence, W. I. Abernathy, Leighton; Lee, C. D. Menafee, Opelika; Lime- 


stone, B. F. Hill, Athens; Lowndes, N. L. Johnson, Calhoun; Macon, G. W. — 


- Goodwin, Tuskegee Institute; Madison, W. T. Gravitt, Normal; pee wile 


J. Brown, Gallion; Montgomery, M. A. Blackwell, Montgomery; Morgan, 


Bridges, Albany; Randolph, J. B. McPherson, Wedowee; Sumter, C. S. Sampson, _ 


Whitfield; Tallapoosa, D. D.- Crawford, Dadeville. : 
Home Demonstration Agents—State, Miss Luella C. Hanna, Tuskegee Institute; 


State, Miss Rosa B. Jones, Tuskegee Institute; Autauga, Miss D. E. Bryant, 


Prattville; Barbour, Mrs. H. D. King, Clayton; Clarke, Mrs. T. L. Perkins, 


Thomasville; Lawrence, Mrs. H. V. Irwin, Courtland; Madison, Miss Mary L. | 
Snipes, Normal; Montgomery, Mrs. L. R. Daly, Montgomery; Morgan, Mrs. — 


Carrie A. Gee, Albany. 
Arkansas. 
. District. Agent—H. C. Ray, Little Rock. - 


County Agricultural Agents—Conway, J. D. Rice, Plumerville; Faulkner, E. T. _ 


Mattison, Conway; Lee, R. T. Butler, Marianna; Little River, T. D. Spears, 


Ashdown; Mississippi, C. C. Haraway, Osceola; Phillips, W. Harris, Helena; — 
Pope, A. M. Mason, Atkins; Pulaski, J. W. Vines, Little Rock: Saint Francis, Q 


H. B. Mitchell, Forrest City. ; 
District Home Demonstration Agent—Mrs. Mary L. Ray, Little Rock. 


County Home Demonstration Agenis—Faulkner, Anna Latimer, Conway; — 
Jefferson, Eula McGhee, Pine Bluff; Lee, Annie Smith, Marianna; Little River, — 


Alice Winston, Ashdown; Mississippi, Mary McCain; Osceola; Phillips, Carrie 
W. Moore, Helena; Pope, Mentie Moore, Atkins; Pulaski, Dora Holman, Little — 


Rock; Saint Francis, Lugenia B. Christmas, Forest City; Sebastian, Anna Hall, ~ 


Fort Smith. 
\ Florida. 


District Agent—A. A. Turner, Tallahassee. 


County Agricultural Agents—Alachua, S. H. Hendley, Gainesville; Columbia, 
J. M. Goodbread, Fort White; Gadsden, Robert Carter, Quincy; J. ackson, J. E. 
Granberry, Marianna; Jefferson, M. G. Hines, Monticello; Leon, A. W. Paris, — 


Tallahassee; Madison, A. Ayers, Madison; Orange, M. E. 
Suwanee, C. T. Evans, Live Oak; Washington, M. J. Jackson, Vernon. — 
County Home Demonstration Agents—Alachua, Mayme E. Wright, Gainesville; 


Wright, Orlando; _ 


Duval, M. J. Washington, Jacksonville; Escambia, L. F. Thomas, Pensacola; _ 


Hillsboro, S. M. Berry, Tampa; Jefferson, Miss Diana Harsfield, Monticello; 


Leon, A. W. Parrish, Tallahassee; Madison, Kathleen Johnson, Madison; Put- 
nam, F’. G. Browning, Palatka; St. Johns, M. A. Caldwell, St. Augustine; Suwa- 
nee, Lillian Barnett, Live Oak. 


Georgia. 
Stale Agent—E. A. Williams, Savannah. 
Assistant State Club Agent—P. H. Stone, Savannah. 
District Home Demonstration Agent—Miss Cammilla Weems, Savannah. 
County Agricultural Agents—Bulloch, B. S. Adams, Statesboro; Burke, J. P. 
Powell, Waynesboro; Clarke, D. A. Starks, Athens; Houston, O. S. Oneal, Fort 


ee 
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_ Valley; Laurens, T. G. Carlton, Dublin; Liberty, J. U. H. Simms, McIntosh; 
“ Rockdale, W. W. Hatcher, Conyers; Spaulding, S. H. Lee, Griffin; Sumter, E. 
Stallworth, Americus; Troup, W. R. King, La Grange; Ware, A. H. Hinesman, 

_ Waycross; Washington, T. W. Brown, Sandersville. 
ate County Home Demonstration Agents—Bibb, Miss N. M. Bunn, Macon; Camden, 
Sa Miss M. A. Harris, St. Marys; Chatham, Mrs. F. Lanier, Savannah; Coweta, 
Sear WITS, S: F. Brown, Newnan; Dougherty, Miss F. Blount, Albany; Glynn, Miss 
Mz. C. O’Neal, Brunswick; Houston, Mrs. J. C. O’Neal, Fort Valley; Jackson, 
ail Miss Rosa Lane, Jefferson; Laurens, Mrs. E. M. Lampkin, Dublin; Liberty, 
_ Miss M.L. Simpson, McIntosh; McIntosh, Mrs. R. C. O’Neal Darien; Muscogee, 
Ree Wiss: ©. Vi, Snead, Columbus, Newton and Rockdale, Miss D. Russell, Coving- 
ton; Polk, Miss L. Mathis, Cedartown; Sumter, Miss L. I. Gaines, Americus; 
eT Mrs. E. M. Darden, Monroe; Washington, Miss M. Jones, Sanders- 

e. 


Kentucky. 


District Ageni—A. C. Burnett, Lexington. ; 

si County Agricultural Agents—Christian, W. C. Williams, Hopkinsville; Madi- 

_ son, H. A. Laine, Richmond; Warren, J. E. Kuykendall, Bowling Green, Shelby, 
F. D. Wharton, Lincoln Ridge. 


Louisiana. 


_ Boys’ Club Agent—T. J. Jordan, Scotlandville. . 

County Agricultural Agents—Bienville Parish, O. W. Gray, Gibsland; Bossiern 
and Webster, W. L. Odom, Heflin; Caddo, S. W. J ones, Shreveport; East Baton 
Rouge, O. M. Amacker, Scotlandville; East Feliclana, J. R. Thornton, Clinton; 
_ St. Landry, W. W. Solete, Opelousas; Washington, A. W. Casterman, Frank- 

_linton; West Feliciana, J. E. Ringgold, St. Francisville. 

County Home Demonstration Agenis—Bienville Parish, Miss V. C. Jordan, 
Gibsland; Caddo, Miss R. Dalton, Shreveport; Carroll, Miss J. P. Griffin, Lake 
Providence; La Salle, Miss D. Hudson, Trout; Richland, Miss L. Lee, Rayville 

i Maryland. ‘ 

County Agricultural Agents—Southern Counties, J. F. Armstrong, Seat Pleas- | 
ant; Lower Eastern Counties, L. F. Martin, Princess Anne. 

hee Home Demonstration Agent—Southern Counties, Leah D. Woodson, 

a Plata. : 





Mississippi. 

District. Agent—M. M. Hubert, Jackson. 

oe _ Boys’ Club Agent—J. R. Jackson, Jackson. 

eee County Agricultural Agents—Amite, A. D. Huff, Gloster; Bolivar, A. W. Snow- 

den, Cleveland; Coahoma, F. S. Cooper, Clarksdale; Grenada, A. H. Henderson, 

Granada; Humphreys, D. Capshaw, Deovolente; Lauderdale, J. B. Boothe, 

- Meridian; Leflore, I. R. Dumas, Greenwood; Madison, J. R. Love, Canton; 
Newton, J. H. Cole, Newton; Panola, J. B. James, Batesville; Pike, C. W. Bryant, | 
Magnolia; Sunflower, D. Catshaw, Deovolente; Tallahatchie, F. S. Cooper, 
Sumner; Walthall, T. M. Moman, Tylertown; Warren, J. D. Polk, Vicksburg. 

District Home Demonstration Agent—Mrs. Alice C. Oliver, Clarksdale. | 

County Home Demonstration Agents—Attala, Miss Luella Benjamin, Kosciusko; 
Bolivar, Miss Winnie Watts, Cleveland; Coahoma, Miss Beatrice Childress, 
Clarksdale; Copiah, Miss Edna Addison, Utica Institute; Humphreys, Miss 
Grace Gregory, Belzoni; Issaquena, Miss Hattie Jordan, Mayersville; Jones, 
Miss Velma Beal, Laurel; Lauderdale, Miss Lula Toler, Meridian; Madison, 
Miss Elizabeth Moman, Canton; Noxubee, Miss Mabel Clopton, Macon; Quit- 
man, Miss V. D. Moody, Marks; Sharkey, Miss S. R. Perkins, Rolling Fork; 
Sunflower, Miss L. A. Minter, Indianola; Tallahatchie, Mrs. M. G. Grayson, 
Charleston; Tunica, Miss L. A. Pegram, Tunica; Washington, Miss Queen Cavett, 
Greenville. 





North Carolina. 


District. Agent—L. E. Hall, Raleigh. 

Boys’ Club Agent—J. D. Wray, Greensboro.. (. 

County Agricultural Agents—Alamance, J. W. Jeffries, Mebane; Anson, J. A. 
Colson, Ansonville; Bertie, J. C. Hubbard, Windsor; Columbus, J. W. Mitchell, 
Vineland; Duplin, R. J. Johnson, Warsaw; Forsyth, E. C. Lackey, Winston- © 
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Salem; Gates, C. S. Mitchell, Gatesville; Guilford, H. E. Webb, Greensboro; 
Harnett, A. D. Herring, Dunn; Hertford, W. D. Brown, Winton; Johnston, — 
M. K. MeNeil, Smithfield; Martin, Oliver Carter, Parmele; Mecklenburg, I. D. ‘ 
L. Torrence, Charlotte; Pitt, D. D. pure Farmville; Robeson, 8. T. Brooks, 
Lumberton; Rowan, J. D. Carlton, Salisbury; Sampson, G. W. Herring, Clinton; 

Wake, L. H. Roberts, Raleigh. aS 


County Home Demonstration Agents—Beaufort, Mrs. S. L. Williams, Wash- — 
ington; Bladen, Carrie L. Spaulding, Clarkton; Richmond, Lucy Wade, Eller-— : 


bee; Wake, Dazelle B. Foster, Raleigh; Wayne, Emma L. McDougald, Golds- yi: 
boro. : fc 
Oklahoma. ! a 

District Agent—J. E. Taylor, Langston. ; 







County Agricultural Agents—Creek, W. M. Mingo, Chandler; Kingfisher, L. — 
Shawnee, Kingfisher; Lincoln, William M. Mingo, Chandler; Logan, G. W. 
Powdrill, Guthrie; McIntosh, L. W. Presley, Eufaula; Muskogee; J. V. King, 
Muskogee; Okfuskee, H. A. Hill, Boley; Oklahoma, J. H. Brooch, Luther; Ok- 
mulgee, P. M. Mann, Okmulgee; Seminole, E. R. Moore, Wewoka; Wagoner, 
P. M. Mann, Okmulgee. ; 5 ou 


County Home Demonstration Agents—Muskogee, Mrs. E. W. Brewer, Musko- 
gee; Okfuskee, Mrs. A. P. Hunter, Boley; Okmulgee, Mrs. B. C. King, Okmulgee. ‘a 


South Carolina. Ate Py 


District Agent—H. E. Daniels, Orangeburg. : 4 oa 

County Agricultural Agents—Anderson, W. B. Harrison, Anderson; Bamberg, 
KE. D. Jenkins, Denmark; Beaufort, B. B. Barnwell, Frogmore; Greenwood, 

W. H. Hilyard, Greenwood; Orangeburg, G. W. Daniels, Orangeburg; Richland, 
_ J. E. Dickson, Columbia; Spartanburg, W. C. Bunch, Spartanburg; Sumter, _ 
Jason Maloney, Maysville. | age: 


District Home Demonstration Agent—Dora E. Boston, Orangeburg. i sae 
_ _ County Home Demonstration Agents—Charleston, Mrs. C. N. Jones, Charles- 
_ ton; Greenville, Dalphena Wilkerson, Greenville; Richland, Mrs. F. P. Thomas, 








Columbia. 
_ Tennessee. Ose 
County Agricultural Agents—Davidson, G. W. Center, Nashville; Fayette, “Ae 
- R. Davis, Somerville; Madison, A. M. Dobbins, Jackson; Montgomery, 
T. R. Ledford, Clarksville; Shelby, R. H. Brown, Lucy. ; a 
__ County Home Demonstration Agents—Davidson, Hattie L. Ross, Nashville; _ 
Hamilton, Sallie I. Duvall, Chattanooga; Knox, Kate B. Gresham, Knorvilleh 
Madison, Rebecca Davis, Jackson. i 









RS 


Texas. 


Assistant State Agent—C. H. Waller, Prairie View. 
District Agents—H. C. Estelle, Brenham; R. H. Hines, Waco. pear ays a 
County Agricultural Agents—Anderson, G. W. Sanders, Palestine; Brazos, — 
_L. A. Nash, Bryan; Caldwell, S. Merriwether, Lockhart: Cherokee, J. C. Brad- 
ford, Alto; Colorado, W. H. Isaacs, Oakland; Dallas, E. T. Williams, Dallas; 
Gregg, R. G. Johnson, Longview; Guadalupe, A. L. Hammons, Seguin; Harris — 
L. G. Luper, Houston; Harrison, J. M. Benton, Marshall; Houston, J. W. Hogg, as 
Crockett; Jefferson, G. M. rains ae Beaumont; ‘Lavaca, W. H. Isaacs, Oakland; 
Lee, J. W. Smith, Giddings; cLennan, J. V. Smith, Waco; Marion, W. H. | 
Phillips, Jefferson; Milan, A. Smith, Cameron ; Panola, H. L. Brown, Carthage; | 
Smith, G. W. Crouch, Tyler; Waller, Jesse Wilson, Hempstead; Washington, _ 
J. M. Lusk, Brenham. era 


% 
District Home Demonstration Agent—Mrs. M. E. V. Hunter, Prairie Vi 5 
County Home Demonstration genie’ Choke Mrs. Lula acorn hie ag 
ville; Grimes, Miss Maggie Lee, avasota; Harris, Mrs. R. V. Blackshear, Hous- _ 
ton; Harrison, Mrs. Clara Benton, Marshall; McLennan, Miss Jeffie’ Allen | 
; a Ra seas a ¥ : tice rahe City; oon sacnt, Miss Hanna Dirden, 
era; Vic » Uu. Jackson, Victoria; Waller, .B.L. Wi ‘pstead: 
Washington, Mrs. L. E. Lusk, Brenham. nasi uty. sami o 4 
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Virginia. 

ee Agenis—T. B. Patterson, Hampton Institute; J. L. Charity, Rich- 

mond. 

County Agricultural Agents—Albermarle, C. G. Greer, Charlottesville; Bruns- 

= _ wick, H. C. Green, Lawrenceville; Buckingham, J. W. Logan, Dillwyn; Campbell, 
P. W. Callaham, Concord; Caroline, W. H. Craighead, Bowling Green; Charles 

City, R. E. F. Washington, Roxbury; Charlotte, J. F. Wilson, Keysville; Ches- 

____~ terfield, R. F. Jones, V. N. I. I., Ettricks; Dinwiddie, A. W. Pegram, Dinwiddie; 

Bi: Gloucester, R. D. Lemon, Sassafras; Goochland, L. W. Bradley, Maiden; Greens- 
ville, Randolph Ruffin, North Emporia; Isle of Wight, F. A. Bowman, Magne 
Isle of Wight, A. B. Doles, Zuni; Lunenburg, D. H. Smith, Lunenburg; Meck- 
lenburg, N. D. Morse, South Hill; Nansemond, D. C.J ones, Suffolk; Nottoway, 
G. E. Oliver, Crewe; Powhatan, W. H. Walton, Powhatan ; Prince Edwards, 
J. W. Lancaster, Farmville; Prince George, A. Scott, Prince George; Surry, 
W. H. George Elberon; Sussex, M. D. Jones, Stony Creek. 

District Home Demonstration Agent—Lizzie A. Jenkins, Hampton Institute. 

_ _ County Home Demonstration Agents—Ambherst, Rachel R. Carter, Amherst; 
Campbell, Youtha B. Flagg, Lynchburg; Halifax, Corrina C. Crowder, South 
Boston; Hanover, Maria G. Allen, Ashland; Henry, Eva G. Sanders, Martins- 
ville; ae Sallie V. T. Smith, Massies Mill; Orange, Zelda C. Fletcher, Gor- 
donsville. 








West Virginia. 


District Ageni—J. EK. Banks, Alderson. 
County Agricultural Agents—Jefferson, W. H. Winters, Harpers Ferry; Mercer, 
D. F. Dunlap, Bluefield. : 


_ NEGRO TOWNS AND SETTLEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


There is a considerable number of towns and settlements populated and governed entirely 
or almost entirely by Negroes. The names and locations of sixty-eight of these towns and 
twenty-three of these settlements follow: 











TOWNS ; : 
Alabama: : Population 
Paodomaka (\TOrgan Ol) so sion WA Maan ie ae aA ce eae oye Oa Ga ie 300 
- Greenwood Village (Macon County) 500 
Hobson City (near Anniston)_____________ 34 
Musonl@ iy ean Dirminehams) str REE Oe Foe SOR N Ne e o ae 
Plateau (near Mobile)_____ alg Shee) Sed Spee, “GUREe WAR Ag eee tes PRG Renae. Re pa 1,5 
Shepherdsville (Dallas COURT ye en» bake, Le eye ic as CE ee et : 
Arkansas: 
rH 700 
£ INCOR etree es ated See Scone My pa A BUMPED enn La 1 ALE eae te NN Mi eae 
s SEG la TUNA ISOs) os utd Ge 20 SPUN RL MNES Die Oe Ble Aa gi ee Ea aN Aa 300 
= BOUT TINGS VATIO Spee toe gee UR REN g AY PURN edly en peed en oe SO aL A EE 
pe California: 
o Seah Pate ae ee Be Jk Fe Ge cS MISY SS MAULANA ag og OE pL at La 
6 PATCH WOT Lie tt) eee ae a Nor ie Pl fy Oet, niew tao ENE IR RO aR Er LS 2 RN 
Bowes Ch eesno | County) =22 h pecers Sil et TS Are a SE el ee 
Wacborville.(San- Bernardino: County) 22 Sui eels pe ee ee ee ee 
Florida: 
ETA Ra RNP eas gee NES A lah a8 Ms he SA he aed kG EE A aly da Bla AS UN AR ac Meg 200 
Px ~. New Monrovia (near West Palm Beach) ____--_--.-__-----------=+-----++- 
ag Georgia: ¥ 
: Rrchery, (SUNOrOOUNUY, wie ke ht aes Shs oT Pe as 
: Burroughs (hatha Gounky)= 2.0 ee Le ee ae ie ee a 
é Cannenyille: (hroup County. oe ee ee De a ae = 
yeas Greenough: (Atitchell @ounty) 22 ea es ee oe ee Eee 
Wad Helowws Oriya neal VEAGOM) pict te oars ore Sy Ge eee) ee ie a 
Barov is ihe COuUlt ys 2 oy. ase ere SS CavebA oT eA ae 
Wilinois: ° 
ret 3 ,000 
ee re aay re a oa 2 ee 500 
BE OORT EAS eo eee a ep se NN SE NES et! SS 2 
Towa: 
: i ,000 , 
BuxtonG OOO;whites) 222 22. 8) ae ee Ne ae le ee ee 5 
_ Kansas: ane 
Nicodemus: (Graham @ounty)=~ 2--- .2-2--2--4--2-2-222sb 5-125 S 45 - eA 
Kentucky: : 


_ Camp Nelson, New Zion (near Georgetown)- ----------~----------------- 
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Maryland: pes ME se ee A fh : 
Lincoln (near Washington, D NO) 52.22 A Ae fe Gate Hae Re EB eate 5| : 
Highland Beach ts 365 le Wie NS 2 mi aden sateen genes a le i Eee 
North Brentwood ; ‘ f 

Michigan: ; : ’ 
Idlewild Quake: County) S22 3 2 Ree ea ee racing ee foes wl aap ene eyes eT 
Marlboroughart2) soo 26 Ql See ei SCRA EO eS dO 2 

Mississippi: 


=r Expose: (Marion County) 22 es apace te iy ee gees eee 
1 Mound! Bayou (Bolivar! County.) jee a a ce ie eo es 
ne Renova (Bolivar County)_-----_- PE LO seal SERIE REN ane ER SR ee ee SS 


New Jersey: 

Gouldtown (Cumberland County) 22022 So) 2 ae ee ee 
| Whitesboro (near Cape May) arose tye ea arid ee ee 
ohn Springtown (Cumberland County)! 0-2 y.052 5 02 abe Wo ee ie es ee 

Nat New Mexico: : ‘ 

STACI ONE oA a 0 a aT Leg Te ur) YS a aa se ee 

North Carolina: ' 
Columbia Heights (a suburb of Winston-Salem) ____-______-_- et ays hte ale 


hone imoviethod (near Raleigh) 2200.5 Mal wi, Bea ei 8 iSO SE ae Be a ne 
SRR OR ' Oberlin (suburb of Raleigh)__._-_--_.-2..-_ re ep Stes cea tee aon ni Pa Pa 
| Oklahoma: ei 
BOLO Myris Seite Mean 2S BNE a Liesl at pata he et eae es ee oe fe 
Bookerteess [oo See ue a eas NS ae ie ce er ea ee a ne ae eee 
OTSA VIS WS SOR LR A Get hel MRM PR ee eae ane EERE RW aa Eis. Loe 3 
Porter 25 ke Use Wag es ase Nal ee Le ean SYR Al ema te  SCee Ree 
AGrary Sonia ia ul WET idcciald Ny ie oe, eae LR Ben ES ps ee ee Ne ere ae Cag 
Puamgstorie ss te Be i rN aed le es ie Ra a os Gea Ge a a 
Lima 





Ratton erie ke aes oe eee eagle sna eie pkey ap am ees OS Melee Se i a t 





wv South Carolina: 
Toe Booker Washington Heights (near Columbia) 224548 oN BE oe ee Noe 
Tennessee: ; 


4 Hortense (Dickinson, STUNG MS te EN SURE en ee ete Ty) 
‘ ‘ New Bedford (ear Chattanooga) 
Texas: 
Andy, (Cherokes' County) == a2. Se ee a ene ir a ee Re ee 
Booker(Red! Rivers: County.) fas Se ee Pea es Bere eee gee ee 


Independence Heights (near Houston)________________ 
Mill City (near Dallas). 


es PER Ohwia Bht euctoa den mera ee 
Coardtown: (Accomac). County) 022 O52. fe a ee a ae 
Hare Valley (Northampton County) 
Ocean Grove (near Norfolk) 
Titustown (near Norfolk) 
Truxton (ear Norfolk) _' 

| West Virginia: 
- Institute, (Kanawha County) 


SETTLEMENTS. 
_ Alabama: 

18 Baldwin Farms (Macon County) 
Benson (Elmore County) 
Motatts oot ee es seks TR ee Tee et EAN ihn ANG A Wael ge OUR A mat 

in Small Farms, (Limestone County) _ Pe pe Side) CA Se et dee eat: wel ae 
_ Southern Improvement Company Settlement (Macon Co.) 


_ Arkansas: i 





Indiana: 


Hi Bassett Settlement (Howard County)_.__/_____________________ 
i Cabin Creek Settlement (Randolph Ga 
1 Greenville*ettlement (Randolph Co.) 








Lost Creek Settlement (Vigo County.) merce eer 
Roberts Settlement (Hamilton Counts) IES Ta 
__ Weaver Settlement (Grant County) 


Michigan: DC x a aC AE C9 a 
pe Ostia, Pownehin (Cass County). .1 02 2 ee i : 800 
_ Mississippi: : 
EISEN ICUS ASS et eS SS Neg MP Sea cae OU fice 21 NVR a 800 
CEES SiN SRN SI SU SIS a TAS SE TS at NR ST Na PE ne cA PTA ce A 
ING oA telcameeem aniMameL ASS UE LS IC SE ch SMG Maa Ve ee ny 
Nebraska: _ 
Browplec (@nerry,Oounty,) ese ae lala Tad a nee A SS 
New Jersey: : 
eso we Hi Oamden County) aus 280 Sai) wie Gals We Mee Nh 1 ,250 
Nar a (D ke County) - 
ong (Darke County). -...._______- BND 25 he es weather ay RN Esa Ci 
MC Ny NER GH ersOn, COURbY,) aes ae iann see AN eo UE A US a ne 
aRdolpn (Veneer: Couey eg sare se i Wie Ein 
Wilberforce (Green County) _-____ yD POETS a ope a Carag apa a ee a tv 300 
. R 4 ry 


se NEGRO IN; BUSINESS 


There are over 70,006 Negro business enterprises of various sorts. The annual vo ) 
of business is over One Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars. a ee 


SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS NEGRO BUSINESS, 
1866-1926. 


Kinds of Busimess Kinds of Busimess* 
1866 5 1926 


49 


Connected with Agriculture: 
Apiarists. 
Dairying 
Floriculture 
‘ Fruit Growing 
. Nursery . 
Poultry Raising 
Plantation Operating (Some) 
f Stock Raising 
* q ; Truck Gardening 
Turpentine Farming 
Connected with Extraction of Minerals: 
Coal Mine operating _ 
Gold _ and Silver Mine Operating 
Iron Mine Operating 
Salt Mines and Factories 
; ' Other Sorts of Mines 
s Oil Well Operators 
Stone Quarries 





With Mechanical Indusiries: Connected with Mechanical Industries: 
Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting Architects 
Dressmaking : Builders and Contractors 
illinery ~ House-moving and Wrecking 
Painting : Blacksmithing and Wheelwriting 
Plumbing Dressmaking 
Shoemaking ; Hlectrical d 
‘ Jewelry - 
Millinery 
_ Painting and House Decorating 
Plumbing 
; : Shoemaking : 
With Domestic and Personal Service: Connected with Domestic and Personal Service: 
Sie Barbering Barbering i 
Catering Bath House Keeping 
Hairdressing _. Billiards and Pool Rooms : 
Hair Goods Manufacturing Bowling Alley ° 
Hotel Keeping Catering . 
Restaurant and Eating House Employment Bureau 





Hairdressing, Manicuring & Massaging 
a e -Hairgoods Manufacturing 
rar Hotel Keeping 
2 AS Pleasure Resorts 
Restaurant, Cafe and Linch Room 
Saloon 
ony Shoe Shining Parlor 
5) ; _. = Shooting Gallery, etc. 





Theatre 
Theatrical Troupe 
With Transportation: Connected With Transportation: 
‘ Livery Stable . By Water ; 
Ben! Draying Owners of Water Craft 
eae Ship masters Construction Con tractors 


Canal Boat Operators 

‘ : - Construction and Maintenance 
Streets, Roads, etc:. 
Coentractors.andjBuilders 


hig x + ' 





; 


Clay, Glass and Stone Industries: 
Brickmaking 
Potteries 


Clothing Indusiries: 


Tailor Shop 
Hatters 
Regalia Making 


Food and Kindred Industries: 


Bakery 


Iron and Steel Industries: 
Foundries 


i ‘Textile Industries: 


Dyeing 
Rope and Cordage Making 
Sail, Awning and Tent 


*Derived from United States Census returns of Occupations for 1920. 







MinacorstandySapeentenaants Ds 
Steam and Electric Railroads: 
Contractors and Builders 
Managers and Superintendents 
Officials SSRN ere 
Transfer Business, etc ie 
Livery Stable i eet 
Cab, Hack, etc., Proprietors 
Garage Proprietors ae 
Connected with Manufacturing Industries Chemis ie 
cal and Allied Industries: aah 
Fertilizer Factories 
Paint Factories 
Soap Factories 
Other Chemical Factories 
Clay— Glass and Stone Industries: 
ues Tile and Terra Cotta Factories 
ass 
Lime, Cement and Gypsum 
Marble and Stone Yards 
Potteries 
Clothing Industries: 
Clothing Factories 
Glove Factories 
Tailor Shop 
Food Hee Kindred Industries: 


ery 
Banter and Cheese 
Candy 
Flour and Grain Mills 
Canneries 
Slaughter and Packing Houses 
Other Factories 
Iron and Steel Industries: 
Agricultural Implement Factories _ 
Automobile Factories ; 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Rolling Mills * 
Car and Railroad Shops 
Iron Foundries 
Ship and Boat Building 
Wagon and Carriage 
Other Iron and Stoel Factories 
Leather Industries: 
Harness and Saddles 
Belts, Cases and Pocketbooks _ 
Shoe Factories 
Tanneries 
Liquor and Beverage Industries: 
istillery 
Ofer Liquor and Beverage Factories 
Lumber and Furniture Industries: 
Box Factories 
Furniture Factories 
Piano and Organ Factories 
Saw and Planing Mills - 
Other Woodworking Factories 
Metal Industries, Except Iron andSteel: 
Clock and Watch Factories 
Gold and Silver 
Jewelry 
Tin Ware and Enamel Ware 
Other Metal Factories 
Paper and Pulp Industries: 
ana Book Envelope, Tag, Paper Bag 
etc 
Printing and Publishing Establishments 
Textile Industries: 
Carpet Mills 
Cotton Mills 
Lace and Embroidery Mills 
Rope and Cordage Factories 
Sail, Awning and Tent 3 
Textile, Dyeing and Printing Mills - 
Not Specfied Textile Mills 
Miscelianeous Industries 
Broom and Brush Factories 
Charcoal and Coke Works 
Cigar and Tobacco Factories 
Electrical Supply Factories 
Gas Wor 
arpentine Distilleries i 
Other Miscellaneous Industries 
Other Ss Specned Industries 





} 












nking 
‘Brokerage Business 
- Commission Business ° 
Pawn Brokers i 
Promoters — 
Insurance: 
; : Officials . 
eT ; Managers and Superintendents 
a eS we : Real Estate 
Dealers. 
es , PR Whoesale Tr ade: 
< i . Importers and Expor ters 












i 





















; obbers Pi 
Dict a \ ; '_ Other Wholesalers 
ade mk : A a es 
akin; and U holstering 4 Agricultural Implements an agons 
ict Mak es . 4 Art Stores and Artists’ Materials { 
andy and Confectionery Automobiles : 
igars and moa srl : pices’ ' 
00 . ae alae : ye 
oe Ae ; : “Boots and Shoes Pe a 






/ -—- Butchers and Meat Dealers * 
Buyers and Shippers of Grain 
_. Buyers.and Shppers of Live Stocksseen 
Ee RL | ey asics and Shippers: of Other Farm Pro. 
) Serer va Woes uce 3 
Buyers and Shippers Not Specified 5 
.. Candy and Confectionery ae 
; ‘igars and Tobacco. fete 
fe eh Carpets and Rugs y 
‘ Clothing and Men’s Furnshing 
Coal and Wood ak 
_ Coffee and Tea “ 
Cold Storage Plants tie 
Ore ockery, Glassware and Queensware ~ *; 
Curios, Antiques and Novelties f 
me . Delicatessen Stores ' ee 
: 4 Department Stores — 
_.. Drugs and Medicnes ~ 
_ » Dry Goods, Fancy Goods and N cron, 
Five and Ten Cents Stores — 
' Florist Dealers 
‘Flour and Feed 
Fruit 
Furniture ‘ { 
Furs. Pura EON 
Gas Fixtures and Electrical Supplies 
General Stores _ Pe 
; Grain Elevators 
: _ Groceries 
Hardware Stoves and Cutlery 
si Harness and Saddlery 
ebclp eee: _ Hucksters and Peddlers pare 
pare 8, Jewelry : eS 
Junk f 


Leather and Hides 
Liquors and Wines | 
Lumber / 

; Milk . veh eS 
ek _, Music Stores ree By Sone 
; _ News Dealers’ Rey a MAC RS 
si atl a Oil, Paint and Wall Paper haat 
i Opticians is 

ihe and Provisions 


Rubber oe aes Ws a 
eenety: : Dey 














































Dudertaicors 4: eel a 
Others Specified and Not Specified Re- 
an vailers 


, 

























1866 1926. | 


" . NUMBER OF NEGROES ENGAGE D IN BUSINESS 
L860 Coie te eee a AES IE, Sat a tas LOE 4,000 
ts 9 Fi ae ana a) Fee Se nen 7 Ree a, SEN 70,000 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES IN WHICH 200 OR MORE NEGROES ARE 


Employment Office Keepers_-__-_--_.----- _-------------+------------------~-- 
Buyers and Shippers of Grain‘ and Livestockete-s's 22a. ee eS eee 7 
Tey ah nA Op) © fst) (ct oe ORR eee Ober ale yaaa ages FY Pi Oe ETS at SAR ES 
jesaw and: Planing Mill Proprietorss2. oie Cae eee oe ee ee eae 
FIC Ni 2) 9 ok pe ea in page Nate ce pak Lah, LOANS ESS SRL Ss Es a Sy th 
Noe odlers2 2) See, sce a ee Pee TECEY Teh a es See eins ee ee pace eee 
Jat bhig a§ ipl bats eigen ack earl RL ey ne NL OA Wee espe ae ane eae o 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods and Notions____-.--------------- 
, iStacis Raising. see Sa eT ae ae 
ar Garage Keepers and Managers- -_----.---.-----.-- 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of Clothing Factories_ 
rnit Growers. oo. Sov ek ssh eee Se eee ae 
MAIN ee Ret Ae OAs rN SR 
Candy and Gonfectionery puah2, Yeu 
Produceand PTO VISIONS 2 ee eee eee ee et eet ari eed re mit 
Goneral Stores s2ico 32 Bee ee ee ee eee : . 














“Drug Stores___. ston See 


Proprietors of Transfer Companies 990 
_ Hotel Keepers and rae ge G SSUES NSIS Se fb eR haa 1 ,020 
oe Say Peseta ID auc anc ate ea 1,132 
_ Real Estate De eee eke ts yoda ey eee SIRE Snare 1 369 
ee Conearigr Se noe eae peresct 1,454 
eS eS Tr ee i alah ty ea ee 1 558 
Billiard and Pool Room Keepers, ete 1/582 
ee oe ee a ee 1 754 
Undesignated Retail Dealers). __ ~~ 77_777777777777 2/193 
tchers and Meat Dealers. ___ 11 12272272777 777777 3/009 
peers and Peddlers: <1. 16207 ST 37194 
ESOT cE SPOS Sa PRD EE DES I a Ba 6,242 
er A ee et 7339 
estaurant, Cafe and Lunch Room Keepers 7 OL 





LANDMARKS IN NEGRO BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


‘The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution adopted. . Legalized 
_ right of Negroes, anywhere in the country, to engage in any occupation in 

which other persons are engaged. 

‘The Freedmen’s Saving Bank and Trust Company fails. The loss thereby 
_ of many millions of dollars greatly retards the development of Negro enter- 
ett. -PTISeS: ; OR RRL ad ee a 
880-85. About this time the operating of Negro beneficial societies develops into a 
regular business. The operating of industrial insurance companies by Ne- 
so groes becomes a regular business, : ie 
1888-90. First Negro banks organized. 1888, the Capital Savings Bank of Washing- 

res ton begins business. 1889, the True Reformers Bank of Richmond and the 

: _ Mutual Bank and Trust Company of Chattanooga begin business. 1890, 
the Penny Savings Bank of Birmingham begins business. 
00. The National Negro Business League organized. 
912. ‘First reserve legal (old line) insurance company among Negroes, the Stand- 


ee NEGRO INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
‘he First Insurance Company. ; 


_ Negro insurance companies grew out of sick and death benefit socie-. 
ties established among free Negroes during the days of slavery. The. 
first Negro Insurance Company organized in the United States was. 
the American Insurance Company of Philadelphia. It was established — 
in 1810. Its headquarters were at 1 59, now 529 Lombard Street. It 
had a capital of $5,000. : 
-_ Insurance is one of the most flourishing lines of business in which Negroes are 
engaged and is to-day the largest field of business from the standpoint of cap-. 
ital concentrated. It is estimated that the assets, etc., of the insurance compan- 
ies operated by Negroes amount to about the following: in assets, $7,500,000 
in income, $10,000,000; in disbursements, $9,500,000; in annual amount of insur- 
6 ance written, $100,000,000; value of policies in force, $250,000,000. 
: The first Old Line Legal Reserve Insurance Company to be organized 
__ by Negroes is, the Standard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, Georgia. 
_ Among the companies which now issue Old Line Legal Reserve policies 
are: The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Durham, 
_N. C., the National Benefit Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. 
_ C,, the Liberty Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill., and the Supreme 
Life and Casualty Company, Columbus, Ohio, the Victory Life Insur- | 
ance Company, Chicago, Ill., the Afro-American Insurance Company, 
_Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. There 
_are five Negro Fire Insurance Companies: The Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association, Camden, Ark., the Western Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
- pany, San Antonio, Tex., the Mexia Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
_ Mexia, Tex., the Standard Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Dallas, 
-Tex., the Bankers’ Fire Insurance Company, Durham, N. C 


y A 

















3 : ? Cre 


ard Life of Atlanta, Georgia, organized with a paid in capital of $100,000. 
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LIST OF MORE IMPORTANT INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATED BY NEGROES . 


Alabama. 
Booker T. Washington Life Insurance Company 2_ 2222222 —" . 22 ee as Bitininghath . 
People’s’ Mutual Aid) Association : 2505 Shi ee eg yee Ne eee eer Birmingham 
Provident Insuranes! COmpary a eae Le a Tepe Mobile 
Union Mutual Insurance:Company 22 25 iia se es See ee eae Mobile 
Union ‘Central Relief, Associations 44 snes. nce ee a a ee Birmingham 
Arkamsas. 
Enterprise Life Thstirance Comipanyso 22 setaa Slew anes tee Ue ae et Pine Bluff 
Great Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company -.__-________-~_-______-- Littie Rock 
Mutual:Fire Insurance: Association =~) 2222 ee a Camden 
* Delaware. Ree: 
Lincoln Douglas Life Insurance Company __----.-.-.------------------ Wilmington 
: District of Columbia. 
Hederal Iife insurance Companwya.ce wee oe ih et eri eae ces Se Washington 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company ==) J. 222-2) ee 25 Lee Washington 
Florida. : 
Airo-American dnsurance:Oompany=. 4 55 3 £ Go e Ea  e a Jacksonville 
People‘s Industrial Insurance Company_-_-_--_______-_------------- ____Jacksonvillo 
Union Mutual Insurance Companys. _ 2 = ee Bes a Jacksonville 
Georgia. 
AtlanbaLife Insurance Company 22 owe = 3 ee ed ee ee ae Atlanta 
Brunswick Life and Health Insurance Company___________---____-_-=--- Brunswick 
Chatham Mutual Life and Health Insurance Company 2S NE ae Savannah 
Fireside Mutual Insurance Companys <=. 22 222 24 4 = a ee Atlanta 
Georgia ‘Mutual Insurance: Company. 2. 2S ee ee et ee Augusta 
Guaranty Mutual: Insurance: Company. 2-2) 92 24 3 ee es ee Savannah 
People’s Health and Life Insurance Company_-_-_-_-_++--_!--_--_-------- Macon 
Pilgrim Health and Life Insurance Company. =_=- 22 =. - 322 22 3 Augusta 
Standard Life, Insurance ‘Company. 24 tos _ in eS ee Atlanta 
IHinois. 


Underwriters Mutual Insurance Company_ 






- Liberty Life Insurance Company -___- .__Chicago 
. Pyramid Mutual Insurance Company _Chicago 
Superior Mutual Insurance Company_ _.-Chicago 
NictoryLife-Insurance Oompany2 2" tuo ees eee eee Chicago 
Indiana. 
Gibraltar Health and Accident Insurance Company____________________ Indianapolis® 
Kentucky. 
Momoestic Lifensurance Company oe ee ee ee eee Louisville 
Mammoth Life and Accident Insurance Company_-___________-_--____- Louisville 
Louisiana. ‘ 
Hagleiife Insurance: Company. =.= 2M ie ¥e oe ae Se ee New Orleans 
Louisiana Industrial Life Insurance Company ______-_______________-_-_ New Orleans 
The Liberty Industrial Life Insurance Company._____-_____________»____ New Orleans 
The Lincoln Life Insurance Company= =o. - 62 = 2 ee ee New Orleans 
The People’s Benevolent, Industrial Life Insurance Wcicued eek a pec eee New Orleans 
Unity Industrial Life Insurance Commpaniyesnite Caos ie TREE as nas voting = Se New Orleans 
Maryland. 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company_--_-___-_-______2___2_______-_ Baltimore 
Southern Life Insurance, Company. — == = See ee Pe eee Baltimore 
Mississippi 
Industrial Mutual Relief Association of America________. ______=_______ Jackson 
Union Guarantee and Insurance Company of Mississippi_______-_______- Jackson 
Missouri. 
Moielas Life; Tnsurance,;@ompany ss se. 4 See ate 8 ee ee i Oe St. Loui 
Mid-West Life Insurance Company_ Re eres | ae a One age ee RS Kansas City 
Western Union Relief A ssociationc ie 2c a ea RD ee St. Louis 
y New Jersey. 
New Jersey: Insurance: Compaiiy.\=s = S24 ea ee a ee Ne 
North Hastern Life Insurance Compamy__.-L..2~_- 2-2 Neaaae 
North Carolina. Be 
Bankers Fire<Insurance|Company =~ — j= fa ee ee ee eet Durham 
International Life Insurance Company. — =-4.. 2. Jaa eae - Reidsville 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Compamy______________________ Durham 
Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company._____-_-__.__.___._.._.______ Winston 
Ohio. 
Supreme Life and Casualty Company: - +... _- 220 ee ee Columbus 
Oklahoma. : 


Speurity Life Insurance Company ik_ a. ees oe ines serene tes 2 meee Tulsa. 








rai 


a = 
etl te ee at Bin > in Din 
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a sa aa ; Pennsylvania. 
_ Keystone Aid Society_______________ pabaperenrennts So. ip ray, Wh Satan i ij 
N orthern Aid Society of Philadelphia___________ set La Pal INR OT a SRS 
: a South Carolina. 
Afro-American Mutual Insurance Company_____________________._ i 
Mutual Relief and Benevolent Mesuelitions, 20, x te ores ot Gon bie 
United States Industrial Life Insurance Company___.__.______....__... Charléston 
Pees i Tennessee. 
peUniversal iife Insurance ‘Company. et Memphis 
Texas. 
American Mutual Benefit Association. _=-________.__-2 8 Houston 
The Mexia Mutual Fire Insurance Company_____________________ Sages Mexia 
_ Standard Mutual Fire Insurance Company________2)_ 28 Dallas ~ 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Company_-_--_______- San Antonio 
wee Virginia. f 
- American Beneficial Insurance Company_______2_______- 22. 2 ope hes Nop SMa Richm 
_ Richmond Beneficial Life Insurance Company_______________. 6 Richio ? \ 
Beesouuvern Aid, Society of Virginia. voc. oo Se Le a Richmond : 
Virginia Beneficial Insurance Company-_-___~ ________ ee Norfolk 
ae West Virginia. 
Beiniomuknsurance @onipany sank 2 ae ies aay ee a wee At) Charleston rte: / 
e NEGRO BANKS. 
The Freedmen’s Bank. ak ait 


‘During the Civil War, military savings banks were established at 
__ Beaufort, South Carolina, and Norfolk, Virginia, in order to give the 


£6. 


colored troops centered at these points an opportunity to save their 
pay. These banks were so successful that the friends of the Negro 
decided to provide an opportunity for all the emancipated slaves to 
save their earnings. The matter was laid before Congress, and on March 
3, 1865, by Congressional enactment, ‘“‘The Freedmen’s Savings Bank 
and Trust Company was established.” . 


eel Section V of the Act of Incorporation of the Freedmen’s Bank said “that 
the general business and object of the Corporation hereby created shall be to 
__- receive on deposit such sums of money as may from time to time be offered there- 

a fore by or on behalf of persons heretofore held in slavery in the United States 
or their descendants, and investing the same in stocks, bonds, treasury notes 
and other securities of the United States.” 


: In 1870 an amendment to the charter was secured by which one-half of the 
3 funds subject to investment might at the discretion of the trustees be invested 
 _ of the loan.’”? This amendment permitted injudicious speculation and caused 
BS the suspension of the bank in 18738. During the time that the bank was in ex- 
- istence about $57,000,000 were deposited. Sixty-two per cent of the losses 
* have been repaid to the depositors as follows: Nov. 1, 1875, 20 per cent; March 
—  * 20, 1878, 10 per cent; Sept. 1, 1880, 10 per cent; June 1, 1882, 15 per cent; May 
12, 1883, 7 per cent; depositors who have not received these dividends, or only 
a portion, may receive them by making the proper certifications to the comp- 
troller cf the currency. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Branches of the Freedmen’s Bank were established at: 


Atlanta, Ga. ‘ Little Rock, Ark. New York City 
Augusta, Ga 1 Louisville, Ky. Norfolk, Va. _ 
Baltimore, Md. Lynchburg, Va.- : Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beaufort, S C. roa Macon, Ga. Raleigh, N.C. 

_ Charleston, 8. C. Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 

- Chattanooga, Tenn. Mobile, Ala. Savannah, Ga. 
Columbus, Miss. Montgomery, Ala. Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, Tenn. Natchez, Miss. Alexandria, La. 
Huntsville, Ala. Nashville, Tenn. | St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; New Bern, N. C. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Lexington, Ky New Orleans, La. » Vicksburg, Miss. 


Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, N.C. AN 
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The First Private Negro Banks. i : 4 ee Baar 
The Capital Savings Bank of Washington, D. C., began business October 

17, 1888. After being run for about sixteen years it failed. 5 


The True Reformers’ Bank of Richmond was chartered March 2, 1888. Tes 
began business April 3, 1889. The bank failed in 1910. 


in 1889 and failed in the panic of 1893. 
The Alabama Penny Savings Bank, Birmingham, Alabama, began business 
October 15, 1890. Failed, December 23, 1915. as 
Present Negro Banks. 
A significant feature in the development of N egro banks is the in- 
crease in capital, in resources and in the volume of business done. In 


A 


1918, there were 73 Negro banks capitalized at $2,500,000. These banks — : 


were reported to be doing an annual business of about $35,000,000. In> 
1924 there were 73 Negro banks with a total capital of $6,250,000 and with — 
resources of $20,000,000. These banks are doing an annual business of — 
about $100,000,000. : Sa 
aaa DIRECTORY OF NEGRO BANKS 


Alabama 
Name Place f President 
Tuskegee Institute Savings Bank- ___-_ Tuskegee Institute___-_._-- R. R. Moton 
District of Columbia aor 
Industrial Savings Bank-___-------- Washington. iso >. 2 Ser ae 
The Prudential Bank-__--_-------_-- ‘Washington= 6st ee J. R. Hawkins 
: Florida — Nae ite 
Progress Savings Bank_--.---~------- Key. Wiest22 s: S22 tes Bee 
- The Ocala Savings Bank______-_---~-- Ocalats 9S od Eee EN eee F. P. Gadson 
Georgia 
Penny Savings Loan & Invest. Co__-_Augusta______-_________-- R, 8S. Willi: 
Fidelity Savings Bank__--_--__--_-- Savannahs) see oS) eae E. Hi. uo ae 
’ Mechanics’ Savings Bank_-__-_____- Sayanay iss. es ce ey, P. E. Perry 
‘Savannah Savings & Real Estate Corp_Savannah_--_________- _...W.S. Scott 
Wage Harners Savings Bank________- Sayannah= oe Se eee eae L. E. Williams 
Liberty Savings & Real Estate Corp__-~Macon ___----_------------ R. E. Harlety 
Middle Georgia Saving & Invest. Co _.Macon__-_-__- EATERS A Sages ee C. H. Douglass 
_ Laborers’ Savings & Loan Co___-___-- @okumpush yea eee J. L. Scanins 
@itizens Trust-Oo- = 222204. Sle Atlanta 2 Saha Pe oe A.M. Wilkins 
; Illinois 
Binea State Barlow Uo Meee yi vin. @hicagor we ea el bane aoe Je ing 
Douglas National Bank of Chicago __- Ohiaeenii uc ja i sen Aatone Ovanean 
‘ Kentucky 
First Standard Bank_____.--__.__-. Louiswilless 4 lide ju i 
American Mutual Savings Bank_____ Lotiavillok (ieee shen emn wee Welene 
, Maryland oe cas 
J. Winfield Thomas Bank___-______- Baltimore_. 
Harry O. Wilson Bank....._. 2.2... Baltimores 26002402 cst 
, Massachusetts 
Eureka Cooperative Bank_________-_- Bostons 22208.) 2 
South End Cooperative Bank_______- Boston_________-________--E. P. Benjamin 
_ Ws) Michigan 
. C. Northcross & Co., Bankers_ _--Detroit____ 
Péopies’ Finance Corporation Detroit. 2222127 220T7al Es tamer 
Mississippi 
Mound Bayou State Bank__________ Mound Bayo f i 
ibcibs Panay savings Bonk atc indianole ek eg re Tee 
Missouri 


Peoples Finance_Corporation___.=____St. Louis__________________ G. W. Buckner 
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The Mutual Bank and Trust Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was started a | 
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Bavikeee apa eke eles gies Cot Kinstoni. 12 woh ae sac; a 3 a OB 
rsyth Savings & Trust Go_._.77777 Winston-Salem__<____"" 7" 3, il 
itizens’ Bank & Trust Co_ FOREN CP NT Es Winston-Salem_____ =)” J. W. Jones | : 
Holloway, Murphy & Co EA ia ead AO eae Kington =o Vr ee Ges Reo. Holloway « “y 
Albemarle Bank Elizabeth City. .___. 121277 E. F. Hoftier Fog 
Ce Wilson. Be RRR A ON Ni 8. H. Viek Ms 
La EU) pe elie eh Aran Nita ae! ‘ Spauldin . 
nk (branch) PRROLe MeL SM eta oak Mee Cc. Cc Spoktatne 
INfewibernitis oe Jip an ly vee J. P. Stanley : i 
Ohio ey 
Dakss Building and Lean Association_ Se POW Oss ee .-E. B. Wa 
a pena & Loan Association. _______ Springfiled i Wane is 
Empire Savings & Loan Co________. Oleveland == smon nur e _H. E. Murrell je 
uilding & Loan Association. _______ Hamilton sagan i 
delpl i Building, Loan & Savings Co Columbus________ 2 ag AnD) _D. C. Chandler 
Oklahoma 
aolsy Bank. dé trust:\ Ooms). om Wie Boleyse gOE ig MANET iy ec ——Johnson 
rst National Bank of Boley________ | Xe) (nea ce ELD Nha SSR AN 
: = = Pennsylvania 
Modern mbate Banke sie 8 as Pittsburgh seks Pe Bel J. L. Phillips 
Citizens & Southern Bank & Trust Co Philadelphia Peta SAA)! enn aa R. R. Wright, Sr. ata teg 
‘The Steel City Banking Co_________- Ravisbureh 2 eee ee Aa M.S. Hunter ee 
K a Battle eee Rees Bee Philadelphia- 2-022 J. C. Asbury Ses 
F South Carolina 
detory Savings Bank... /_-.-- 2-2 LL Columbiae Sou ein ose re C. E. Stevenson g é 
Mutual Savings Bank_____-__. fees Charlestono: 22000 oh Vee de, -E. E. Edwards A eo 
Peoples’ Federation Bank_-_________ Charleston as eels te ate W. H. Johnson ve 
_ Workers Enterprise Banik yee Bennettsville______ =. __- E. J. Sawyer zh ad 
Tennessee 
ra: aternal Savings Bank & Trust Co _Memphis_-_-___ pay ea A. F. Ward 
Citizens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co___Nashyille__.__________!___H.A. Boyd 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co__._Nashville________2 2 = _ ol J. B. Singleton 
‘Solvent Savings Bank & Trust Co___.Memphis___________._____ T. H. Hays u 
Texas 4 te 
_ Farmers & Citizens’ Sayings Bank _-__Palestine-__._..______- _..-E. M. Grigg f 
Farmers’ Improvement Bank-_______ NVC O Dee) Ais Ga Te R. L. Smith 
_ Farmers’ & Mechanics Bank_______- i Bh Us) cao ie Pa agit GaP Be W. A. Redwine 
_ Fraternal Bank & Trust Co________- Fort Worth - ERISIRN Ne ete ae he Thomas Mason 
Workmen's beltieay & Loan Co____.- Galvesvons #7 eA oie Edward Washington : 
Virginia ( a 
litan Bank & Trust Co Bid o%s (0) be ARRAS LS ror alan Tea a W. M. Rich cf 
‘Metropolitan E Banke tose Oe eee -Newport News__.__.______ E. C. Brown 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co_.____- Richmond_______ Re eed ele 8 J. T. Carter 
Sons and Daughters of Peace, Penny, 
Nickel and Dime Bank______-_____- Newport News) 22.220 bis S.A. Howell 
Second Street Savings Bank_______~- Richmondy sys nes .-John T. Taylor 
» Peoples’ Dime Sayings Bank& Trust Co Staunton_______-_--_- _Samuel Lindsay 
' Savings Bank of Danville_____._--_- Danville Saher nf “W. Thompson 
~ St. Luke’s Penny Savings Bank__-_-_ RRIGHMONGS Tee Aah Mrs. Maggie B. Walker 
- Community Savings Bank__._________ Portsmouth ys oes ewe J.B. Proctor : 
- The Phoenix Bank of Nansemond _--__Suffolk_______-_--__-2_-__- J. W. Richardson i 
_ Continental Savings Bank__-___.__.- Derg Ore tie wies re eh ae! 
a i West Virginia 1s ane 
: Mutual Savings & Loan Co_____.-.- @harleston 527 e824 ya i C. E. Mitchell A ae 
eae CRIME. en een 


Differences in Number of Prisoners Sige 
Considered Vitiate Comparison Of~ a 
Crime Rates. | ne 

From time to time the Census Bureau collects data relating to crime. 
There has been in each case, however, a considerable variation in the 
number of prisons, that is jails, Penttentarice; etc., from which data 


were collected. F 
In 1904, the prisoners in 1,837 prisons were enumerated There werein these © 
prisons, at the time, 50, 111 white and 26,661 colored persons. There were 
committed to these prisons that year 125, 093 white persons and 24,598 colored 
persons. In 1910, the prisoners, in 38, 198 Peers were enumerated. There 





396 


In 1910, the number was, for whites, 89; for colored, 378. 


Crime Rates Appear . a 


To 


Proportion Commitments To Prisons 
- Both Whites And Negroes 
Greater North Than South. 


the white population. Maine, 70; Massachusetts, 93; Connecticut, 75; 


North Than In The South. . ia 
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were in these prisons, at that time, 72,797 white and 88,701 colored persons 
There were committed to these prisons that year, 368,468 white persons and 
110,319 “colored persons. The number of penitentiaries and reformatories from 
which data were collected in 1904, 81; and in 1910, 82, was practically the same. 
There was, however, information from 1,7 64 more municipal prisons, jails, and 
prisons considered vitiate the comparisons of crime rates for different periods. 
In 1890 the number of prisoners per 100,000 of the population was for whites, 
104; for colored, 325. In 1904 the number was, for whites, 75; for colored, 277. 


In 1910, the number was, for whites, 89; for colored 30. 


In 1904 the number of commitments to prison per 100,000 of the population 
was, for whites, 171; colored, 256. In 1910 the number of commitments-was 
for whites, 467; colored, 1,101. The number of colored prisoners in penitentiaries  _ 
per 100,000 of the colored population was 225 in 1904 and, 260:in 1910-42 ae 


Be Higher In The 


It appears that there is a much higher rate of crime among Negroes in the — 4 
Worth than in the South. This is to a large extent due to the fact that over 
seven-tenths of the Negroes in the North live in cities and a large proportion — 
of these are of an age when persons have the most tendency to crime; thatis— 
unmarried persons or young people with one or two children. : 

: 


Colored Persons in Prison: 


Year Northern Southern |. ; 
States States it 

LS semana fabs eter Marae ave DAS WV Asy Sie gre we Rae: ems DE PH ae 64031523 
SSO ees ee pe ad: ee ST TA te tee pe ee Ba es 12 ,973 3 

A SOOS IE Bir Sa cp BOSD ies eae ately tele 19):244 
190deKe a ae TBO coo ee Ben ae 185550 
LOVO Re ies pat SRNR Sey Se TOj0822 ee Se ae 28),620.- 5 
PRISONERS PER 100,000 OF COLORED POPULATION. : a 
TORTS ea ee eee ios {oes | ageeeae 
PSR Speer ae ye ee Te Sn eee BLS RE ose eS ae eee DOV am 
TBO Ossie. Sen tee ee ie seater Vides ae oe a a “SOG Aseewas 
1904. leu teeth ade (eee, MMS 220. 
igi ee. 122 a2 a a8 


gs 
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Some comparisons of commitments of white prisoners per 10,000 of 


New York, 50; Pennsylvania, 64; Colorado, 59; California, 70; other 
western states, 93. Southern states, North Carolina, 4; Mississippi, 7; ae 
South Carolina, 16; Alabama, 17; Louisiana, 17; Arkansas, 18; Georgia, __ 


18; 
35: 


Texas, 19; Tennessee, 20; Oklahoma, 27; Virginia, 33; Kentucky, 


The commitments to prisons per ten thousand of the Negro po ulation i 3 
the North, 283; for the West, 366 and for the South, 88; that ire. say, a Nene | 
is 3 times more likely to get in jail in the North and 4 times more likely to be 
committed to jail-in the West than in South. The commitments of Negroes 
per ten thousand of the Negro population is, for Massachusetts, 196; for Con- 
necticut, 254; for Georgia, 82; for Alabama, 71; for South Carolina, 52 for Louis- 
iana, 47; for Mississippi, 80; for North Carolina, 29. ag , 


Negro Crime Rate 
Lower Than Rate 
For Emigrant Races. ee 


ceptive for the reason that crimes are committed for the most part by 


It is to be noted that the statistics of crimes of foreign born are de- 


vot 















ults and the rates for these crimes are based on the foreign born which 


_ is also mostly adult. On the other hand comparison of the criminal 
z population of the white American born is based on the entire white 
_ American born population which includes the children of the white 
_. American born and also the children of the foreign born. . When, how- 
ever, due allowance is made for this it is still interesting to find that 
the Negro has a relatively lower percentage of crime than some of the 
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emigrant races who during the past two decades came to this country. 


The Commitments to prison in 1904 per 1,000 of certain nationalities were: 
Mexicans, 4.7; Italians, 4.4; Austrians, 3.6; French, 3.4; Canadians, 3.0; Rus- 
sians, 2.8; Poles, 2.7; Negroes, 2.7. 

It is of still greater interest to compare the commitments for rape. In 1904 
the commitments for this crime per 100,000 of the total population were: all 
whites, 0.6; colored, 1.8*: Italians, 5.3; Mexicans, 4.8; Austrians, 3.2; Hun-— 
garians, 2.0; French, 1.9; Russians, 1.9; of those committed to prison for major 
offenses in 1904, the per cent committed for rape was, for colored, 1.9; all whites, 
2.3; foreign white, 2 .6; Irish, 1.3; Germans, 1 .8; Poles, 2.1; Mexicans, 2.7; Cana- 
dians, 3.0; Russians, 3.0; French, 3.1; Austrians, 4 2 ; Italians, 4.4; Hungarians, 
4.7.4 phe report, 1911, of the Immigration Commission on “Tmmigration and 
Crime” gives the following concerning the per cent rape forms of all offenses by 


- Negroes and Whites: of convictions, New York City Court of General Sessions, 


Negro, 0.5; foreign whites, 1.8; native whites, 0.8: of Chicago police arrests 
Negro, 0.34; foreign whites, 0.35; native whites 0.30 ; of alien white prisoners, 
1908 in the United States, 2.9.+ 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 











x WHITE -v \ UNEIGRO. 
. 5 ; . 
ca DIVISIONS 1890 | 1904 | 1910 | 1890 | 1904 | 1910 
Wnited: States. seat” Wa beth geome inks = 23.5) 29.7) 25.7| 25 4| 34.4) 39.2 
North Atlantic States_____- i777 ta 39.6) 48.6) 34.9] 215.4] 208.9] 199.0 
North Central States_-_-. 0 Te 21.8} 26.9] 27.6] 147.9] 200.7| 226.0 
South Atlantic States_____. 2202 loli oe 13.9} 20.9} 19.2) 15.7] 23.9] 25.1 
South Central States__s 2022. 7 Tote 268 ABP es T Al LA Sh te 6 dons 
Western SGates a5 Serra CN ern dE 12-1) 28.4] 24.0! 5.7) 45.9) 244.5 © 





“It is noticeable that the ratios for the colored are very much higher in the 
Northern states than in the Southern. The difference may be explained part- 
ly by the fact that in the North the provisions made for juvenile delinquents 
are much more extensive for both the white and the colored than in the South, 
and partly by the fact that the colored in the South live for the most part in 
rural districts, while in the North they are mainly in cities. Truancy and simi- 
lar offenses for which most of the juvenile delinquents are committed are more 
often punished in cities than in rural communities.” (Page 230 Prisoners and — 


Juvenile Delinquents in Institutions, 1904.) 


. LYNCHING 
Phillips in his “American Negro Slavery,” pages 458-563 and 511- 


572 gives-extended information about rapes and the lynchings of N egroes 
in the days of slavery. He points out that in Virginia from 1780 to 1864. 


“ees 








*If to the colored all those who are lynched for rape were added, the change in the figures 
would be iess than one-fourth of one per cent. 


+The 1904 census figures with reference to rape are used because in the 1910 report “The 
_ term ‘rape’ was interpreted ratber broadly to include offenses defined as ‘defiling child,’ ~ 


‘indecent assault,’ ‘indecent liberties with child,’ etc., and also those cases where rape was 


- not actually committed, but only attempted orintended. Perhaps this is one reason why 


the number of commitments for rape reported at the census of 1910—1,337, after excluding 


_ for purposes of comparison the juvenile delinquents (74) and prisoners committed for 


nonpayment of fine (29)—is so much larger than the number reported in 1904, which was | 
620. No record, however, has been preserved showing what this offense included in 1904, 
butin any event the increase is altogether too large to represent am actual increase in the 


occurrence of the offense.”’ 


eee 
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there were seventy-three slaves convicted for rape and thirty-two con-_ 
victed for attempted rape. In Baldwin County, Georgia, in1812a Negro 

was convicted of rape and sentenced to be hanged. Near Gallatin, — 
Mississippi in 1843 two slaves were lynched for rape and murder. rae 
According to the files of the Liberator, three slaves and one free Negro were 
legally executed for rape and two slaves legally executed for attempted rape. — 
Near Mobile, Alabama, in May, 1835, two Negroes were burned to death for 
the murder of two children. On April 28, 1836, a Negro was burned to death 
at St. Louis, for killing a deputy sheriff. From 1850 to 1860, according to the _ 
records of the Liberator, there appears to have been more of a tendency for. 
the people to take the law in their own hands. Out of forty-six Negroes put — i 
to death for the murder of owners and overseers, twenty were legally executed 
and twenty-six were summarily executed. Nine of these were burned at the 
stake. For the crime of rape upon white women, three Negroes were legally _ . 
executed, and.four were burned atthe stake. is oi 
Four-fifths Lynchings ; na 
For Crimes 


Other Than Rape. ie 
In the forty years, 1885-1924, there were 862 persons, 60 whites and 802 Ne- 
groes put to death by mobs, under the charge of rape or attempted rape. This 
is one-fifth or 20.5 per cent of the total number of persons, 4,203, who were lynched 
during that period. On the other hand, 3,341 or four-fifths of those lynched — : 
were for causes other than rape. This refutes the charge that the majority 3 
‘of lynchings are for the crime of rape. * ; y 
An investigation into the causes of lynching made some time ago showed that 
over ten ber cent of the Negroes lynched were for such minor offenses as grave _ 
robbery, threatened political exposure, slander, self-defence, wife-beating, cutting 
levees, kidnapping, voodooism, poisoning horses, writing insulting letters, in- 
cendiary language, swindling, jilting a girl, colonizing Negroes; turning States _ 
evidences, political troubles, gambling, quarrelling, poisoning wells, throwing _ 
stones, unpopularity, making threats, circulating scandals, being troublesome, — af 
bad reputation, drunkenness, strike rioting, insults, supposed offences, insulting 
women, fraud, criminal abortion, alleged stock poisoning, enticing servant away, 
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Whites] Negros] Total 








4 83 87 
5 61 66 
8 64 72 
3 60 63 
7 93 100 
(14 73) 87 
9 65 74 
8 63 71 
4 60 64 
1 51 52 
3 49] . 52 
13 54 67 
4 50 54 
2 36 38 
4 60 64 
7 76} 883 
8 53 61 
5 59 64 
6 51 57 
4 29 33 
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SOUTH FOR NEGRO JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, OR 


INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
5 b WHICH RECEIVE THEM (1) 





_ Alabama. 
, Alabama i 
2 Reform SELtol foe Noeto Gis Re ee aie 

_ Delaware. 

‘State School for Girls, Marshalltown. 

District of Columbia. 
National Training School for Boys. ey 

_ Florida. : 
____- Florida State Reform School, Marianna, (Both sexes.) 

_ Georgia. 
; Chatham County Industrial Farm for Boys, Savannah. 
ee Georgia State Reformatory, Milledgeville, (Males.) 
Kentucky. 
ae Kentucky Houses of Reform, Greendale, (Both sexes.) 
Louisville Industrial School, Louisville, (Both sexes.) 
Louisiana. \ i ; 

Te Louisiana Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, New Orleans, (Males.) 

_ Maryland. ; 
i Maryland House of Reformation, Cheltenham, (Males.) Ey 
= Maryland Industrial Home for Colored Girls, Melvale. x 
‘Missouri. 
ie ' Missouri Training School for Boys, Boonville. 


St. Louis Industrial School, St. Louis, (Both ee 
State Industrial School for Wayward Colored Girls, Tipton. 


_ North Carolina. 

State Training School for Delinqunt Negro Boys, Rockingham, | ‘ 

State Training Schoo! for Delinquent Negro Girls, Efland. Y : 
Oklahoma. 3 RC 
- State Training School for Negro Boys, McAlester. AS 

_ South Carolina. vi 


Jenkins’ Reformatory, Ladson, (Males.) 
Reformatory for Negro Boys, Lexington. ‘ 
Fairwold Industrial School for Wayward Girls, Columbia . 


By ‘Tennessee. é 

; Hamilton County Industrial School and Farm, East Chattanooga, (Both sexes.) 
Tennessee Reformatory for Boys, Nashville. j 5 
Tennessee Reformatory for Negro Girls, Nashville. : ; 
Knox County Industrial School, Knoxville, (Both sexes.) 


_ ‘Texas. Sake 
Harris County Training School for Colored Delinquent Youths, Houston. , Tete 
Industrial Training School and Farm for Delinquent Girls, Houston. : 

- Training School for Juveniles, Gatesville, (Males.) 

Virginia. 

Virginia Manuai Labor School for Colored Boys, Hanover. 
Industrial Home for Wayward Girls, Peaks. . 

‘West Virginia. 

. West Virginia Industrial Home for Girls. 


‘West Virginia Reform School, Maggie, (Males.) . j 
() For list of Benevolent Institutions which receive Negroes, adults and children, see 


pp. 376-415 of the 1918-1919 Negro Year Book. 


* MORTALITY STATISTICS. 
Death Rates. es 
‘The registration area from which the death rates of whites and 
_ Negroes is derived consists of twenty-seven northern and western states 
‘of the District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, N orth Carolina, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee and 
Virginia and thirteen cities in non-registration states. The population 
of this area is white, 84,505,713 or 85 per cent of the total white popula- 
tion; Negro, 8,313,241 or 79 per cent of the total Negro population. 
The total number of deaths in the registration area in 1922 was, white, 
1,101,863; Negro, 132,474. 
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Death Rates _ r a. 
Negroes And Whites 
Decreasing. ; Beta 
Mortality statistics indicate that the death rates for both whites — 
and Negroes are decreasing. ne 
DEATH RATE PER 1,000 WHOLE REGISTRATION AREA tee 


Pe DU Te 1S RS se a ae Re 
: “Per Cent 


Decrease 
1910 1912 1914), 1916 1919 1920 1922 1910-1922 “5 











White_._-- T4.6\. 18c6) 18S SNe ae al OO 6) See 22), 0g 
Negro____- 241M) 2206 2 77 AO BN AS Ole RR ON eae 34.8 















DEATH RATE PER 1,000 RURAL PART REGISTRATION AREA 
eee ee eee eS ee 4 
: Per Cent 








Decrease 

1910 1912 1914 1916 1919 1920 1922} 1910-1922 

White... 13.3 12.3 12.0 12.5 11.4 115 10.7 Cee 
MOBEOLL 2. 7. 18.0 18.6 17.4 16.0 15.3 13.2 240 2 See 





DEATH RATE PER 1,000 ALL REGISTRATION CITIES ; =n 

ni rs ‘ 

Per Cent — 

Decrease _ 








1910 1912 1914 1916 1919 1920 1922} 1910-1922 © 
‘sl 
White____- 15.5 14.5 14.3 14.7 13.4 13 6 12.1 
Negro____- 26.4 24.7 23.9 23.0 21.9 22.7 20.5 





Greater Decrease Percentage 
Negro Death Rates ae 
Than White Death Rates. ae 


It appears that there is a greater decrease in the death rates for 
Negroes in recent years than that for whites. The decline of the rate for 
whites in the registration area in the period 1910-1922 was 22.0 per cent 
that for Negroes, 30.7 per cent. oo) 

The death rate for Negroes now is about what it was for whites twenty years” 
ago. The rate for whites in 1900 was 17.1 per cent; that for Negroes in 1922 was 

15.7 per cent. It further appears that at any one time the death rate among 

Negroes compares favorably with that of whites in many foreign countries as, 
for example, in 1910 the death rate was for Hungary, 23 .6 per cent; Rumania, 
24.8 per cent; Spain, 23.8 per cent; Austria, 21.3. per cent; Negroes of the United 
States, 24.1 per cent. . “7 


Decline Tuberculosis Rate 
Most Important 
Single Achievement. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, says that “‘the most important single achievement in the. im- 
provement of health conditions among Negroes for the past ten years’ 
has been the reduction in mortality from tuberculosis. In 1911, tuber- 
culosis was responsible for 418 deaths for each 100,000 colored persons. 
insured in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. In 1922, the 
rate was 244, or 42 per cent less. co 
It is especially encouraging to find that the rate of decline has been much greater 


in recent years than ever before; as for example, from 1918 to 1922 the mortality 
rate for tuberculosis dropped uninterrupted from 390 per 100,000 to ae 


eS i al 
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| __ DECLINING MORTALITY OF WHITE 
| _AND COLORED PERSONS IN RECENT YEARS 


| Desthretes per /OOO, United States Registration Cities 6 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Industrial Devt, 1911 to 1923 










Deathrate 
per L000 UNITED STATES REGISTRATION CITIES 
35| 






Desth 
per 1600 M.L.I. CO. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
35) 
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19 1920 1921 1922 1923 


Amoné insured negroes the deathrate declined 171 percent between 1911 and 1923, and 
between 1911 and 1921, 234 percent. For this lather period, the fal] in mortality amond 
negroes, in cities of the general population, amounted to 227 percent. 















TUBERCULOSIS DEATHRATE AMONG 
WHITE AND COLORED PERSONS 


| Deathraete per IOQOO0O0 from Tuberculosis-all forms. United 
| States Registration Area & Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
mee Industrial Department, 1O// to. 1925. . 


> _. beethrate Deathizte 2 
per 100000 UNITED STATES REGISTRATION CITIES per 00000 M.L.I. CO) INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Seta, (500 500) 
VTE == WE —— 
COLORED =-== COLORED === 
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ERCEMT DECUNE PERCENT DECLINE 
/9N-192t 191-1921 
WHITE 45.4 WHITE 503 
COLcRED 33.1 COLORED 357 























° 0} 
IDI 1912-1913 1914 1915 He 1917 1918 1919 1920 19% 1922*1923* 1 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192i 1922 1923 
NOT AVAILABLE 


~ Betw ol d 1921, @ greater decline in tuberculosis deathrate for both white and colored persons 
peat ares in Meticsclton fadusbrl Department than in United States Registration Cities. 
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Other Important Diseases Show 
Death Rate Decline. ; ap 
Other important diseases which show a death rate decline for Negro 
are: ‘“I'yphoid, with a decline for the ten years from 46.2 per thousand 
to 11.2 per thougand, a decline of 75.8 per cent for the ten years; malaria, 
with a decline from 26.3 per thousand to 6.4; communicable diseases of 
chiJdren, measles, scarlet fever and diptheria, which together had a “a 
decline for the decade of 57 per cent; diarrhea and enteritis had a decline — 5 
of 56 per cent in 12 years and pneumonia showed a decline of 26.4 per 
cent for the ten years. eee 


There are two sets of diseases in which there appears not to have been a de- 
cline but, in fact, an increase; one set is the venereal diseases for which the rate 
42.9 per thousand in 1922 was more than double the rate for 1911. The other ie 
set are the chronic diseases; as cancer, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage and ap- 
oplexy, and organic diseases of the heart. A part of the increase in the rate for 
venereal diseases is probably due to franker and better reporting of these diseases _ 
by physicians. Chronic diseases are, for the most part, of the middle aged and 
beyond. A part of the increase in therate for chronic diseases is probably 
due to the decline in the rate for diseases mainly prevalent among those below 
middle age. sie 


















SYPHILIS MORTALITY AMONG 
INSURED WAGE EARNERS 


Deathrates per 100.000 from Syphilis, Locomotor Ataxia 
and General Paralysis of the Insane. White & Colored persons. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, INDUSTRIAL DEPT, 1911 to 1923. 















DATA ; 
Year White Colored 
1911 26 204 


1912 4 29.4 
1918 3 
lola 1.6 
1915 28 
1916 122 
1917 132 - 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
(923 


PERCENTAGE invCREASE 
1923 iouho 1923 } 9.4 897 
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For Every Age Period 
- But Greatest For 
Very Young Children. 


“The decline in recent years in the death rate is for every age period.” f 3 
“Colored children,” according te Dr. Dublin, ‘‘show the greatest im- a 
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provement in mortality of any age group. Among the children under 
15, tuberculosis has been reduced by about half. The four communic- 
able diseases of childhood, namely measles, scarlet fever, whooping- 


cough and diphtheria, show together a decline of 33 per cent in the in- 
_ terval between 1911 and 1923. 


Colored children enjoy a distinct advantage over white children with respect 
to measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria. The death rates for these are uniformly 
lower than are found among white children of the same ages. There has also 
been a marked decline, more than 50 per cent, in the mortality rate from diarrhea 
and enteritis among young colored children. The rates for the children of the 
two races are no longer very far apart, those for the colored children in 1923 being 
even a little lower than those for the white children in 1911. This shows that 
colored mothers have not been slow to learn how to care for and feed their babies 
in accordance with the best practice of the day.” 


—_ 


staat eet 


Deathrates per 1000, White and Colored Children under 
Fifteen Years of Ade, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Industrial Department, I9/l to 1925. 


Deathrate DATA ie 

eT aah Year White Colored | 
1911 58 10! | 
1912 62 87 
1913.7 EG 87 

(91d 5 Co 
1915 46 18) 
1916 52 718 Et 
1917 49. 85 

1918 13 120 

1919 46 15 

1920 46 

(921 39 59 

1922 36 

1923 34 
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1923 /9l/ TO 1923 i 





PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH 1 
AMONG WHITE AND COLORED PERSONS : 


Deathrates per (OQ000, 192% and /9//. Metropolitan . 
Life Insurance Company, Industria! Depertment. — 


WHITE COLORED : PERCENT DECLINE, 1923 —I9I1 
Causes of Death } 1923 1911 | 1923 1911 White 


All Causes 817.2 1176 5|445,) | 1465 
Tuberculosis (all forms) | 922}195.3}245.8]418.4 
Pneumonia (all forms) | 68.7}108.4/137.8}1608 
Chronic Nephritis 63.4}. SL9VNS.O}S.1 
Accidents (total)  |613] 77.6] 742] 758 
Puerperal State (total)| 16.9} 18.5] 24.1| 286 


Diphtheria & Croup 166 30.0! 5.11 9.2 


Te |r PI RS ESR ee * 
7 10 20 30 40 50 60 O 10 20 30 40 50 f - 


An encouraging decline in mortality of colored lives, especially in diphtheria, tuberculosis and puerperal. Lie 
state. A decline in puerperal state, notably among colored persons, almost twice as great as among whites. 
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; a Span Negroes 


increases 5 years. 





, 


____A recent study of ‘mortality among Negro policy-holders of the 
_ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company indicates that since 1912 there 
_has been an increase of 5 years in their life expectancy. In 1912 the — 
average expectancy of life for the Negro Metropolitan policy-holders, 
male and female, of all ages from two years up, was; for males, 41.32 
_~ years; for females, 41.30 years. In 1922 the expectancy of life was for 
K: inales, 46.91 years; for females, 46.10 years. In 1912 the life span for 
_ the Negroes of the country as a whole was about 35 years. It is now 
about 40 years. That is, since 1912 the life span of the Negroes of the 
country has been increased five years. 























LIFE SPAN OF THE AMERICAN AND 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL POPULATIONS, I9II fo 1922 
Expectation of Life at age 10. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, ~ 

Industrial Department 

WHITE MALES WHITE FEMALES 


Year — Exp. of life Year — Exp.of life 
192) (OPP a Oe. 50s 1921-1922. 54.54 


1919-1920 49.50 1919-1920 52.05, 
I9H-19l2 45.61 1911-1912 50.66 
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COLORED FEMALES 


Year — Exp.of life 
1921-1922 46.10 


1919-1920 43.16 
19-1912 41.30 


COLORED~ MALES 


Year — Exp.of life 
1921-1922 46.91 


1919-1920 43.19 
1911-1912 A132 
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White males showed the greatest improvement in longevit (6.69 years) between 

1921-1922 and 1911-1912, followed by colored males with an increase of 5.59 

years. The increase in the life-span for colored females at age 10 was 4.60 years, 
and for white females 3.68 years. 





Negro Constitutionally 

_ Better Physiological Machine 
_ Than White Man. 

Conclusions drawn from military examinations and experiences of 
_ the past few years appear to indicate that the Negro is constitutionally 
a better physiological machine than the white man. This conclusion 

was expressed in the Journal of the American Medical Association, May 

17, 4919. In discussing the relative resistance to disease it was pointed 
aout that: ;. ee 

~~ “For many maladies the morbidity-rate is the same in the two races. The 

army officers have, however, ascertained from the statistics that the colored 


troops are relatively less resistant to diseases of the lungs and pleura as well as 
to certain general diseases, like tuberculosis and smallpox; they are also much 





_ crease in population, but as the years go by and our Japanese grow old 
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more frequently infected with venereal diseases and suffer wide-spread cor 
plications of these diseases. On the other hand, in general the skin not only on — 
the surface of the body, but also that which is unfolded to form the lining of the a 
mouth and nasopharynx, is much more resistant to micro-organisms in. Negroes — 
than in white men. The white skin seems to be relatively a degenerate skin _ 
in this respect. Furthermore, the nervous systems of the uninfected Negroes — 
show fewer cases of instability than those of white men. Thus there is far less _ 
neurasthenia; there are fewer instances of psychopathic states, and there is onl Hi 
half as much alcoholism in colored as in white troops. Nutritional disorders 
are also less common among the Negroes. As Love and Davenport describe — 
the uninfected Negro, “He seems to have more stable nerves, have better eyes, 
and metabolizes better. Thus, in many respects the uninfected colored troops _ 
show themselves to be constitutionally better physiological machines than the — 
- white men.” Wee 


Birth Statistics. 


The registration area from which the birth rates of whites and Ne- 
groes is derived consists of the following states: California, Connecticut, _ 
District of Columbia, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, — 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, _ 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. The population o 
this area is:.white, 73,351,909; Negro, 5,323,169; Japanese, 114,246; 
and Indian, 96,528. aie 


The Bureau of the Census notes that, “In 28, or 33 per cent, of the 84 cities 
with birth registration by color, the deaths out number the births among the “2 
colored population. Every State and the District of Columbia shows an * ey 
cess of births over deaths for the white population, the greatest (20) appearing 
for North Carolina. For the colored population births exceed deaths in the 
District of Columbia and every State except Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- _ 
tucky Maine, Minnesota, and Nebraska. The greatest excess is for Utah (20 ae 
where 85 per cent of the births of the colored are Japanese. The Negro birth: 
exceed the deaths in 64 per cent of the States, the greatest excess, (17 .3) being» 
for North Carolina. : ee 

oh 


In striking contrast to the comparatively low rate of natural increase _ 
(9 per 1,000) for the Negro population is the rate (48.7) for the Japanese 
population in the registration area. It is not to be expected that this 
rate of natural increase will be maintained year after year by the Japanese ~ 
in this country. At present the age constitution of the Japanese in 4 
this country is undoubtedly most favorable for a very high natural i 
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the annual rate of natural increase will undoubtedly decrease, together A 
with the birth rate, until the latter approximates the birth rate of Japan — 


a oe 


Pte 

itself, where in 1920 the official rate is given as 36.002 3 

BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION BIRTH ie 

REGISTRATION AREA IN 1922 j om 

: ae 

Waco alg, is a an? OL ORE le ip h GoES a ee ee ee ee ~~ s 

Population Births Deaths Birth Rate 

White___|| 73,351,909 | 1,630,691 848 ,605 22.2 
Negro___| 5,323,169 134 ,824 86 ,698 25.3 
Japanese 114 ,246 6 ,941 1,379 60.8 


Indian __ 96 ,528 21455 1/863 25.4 
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BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
WHITE AND COLORED ‘1918-1922 


Births { Deaths 


1918]1919/1920)1921)1922)1918 1919 1920)1921}1922 


White 24 .6/22 .1|23 5/24 0/22 .2|17 .8|12 .6|12 .8/11 4/11 .6 
Colored |24 .5/25 .2/27 .0/27 .9/26 .0/26 .8/18 .5/18 .4]15 .9/16 .3 
a (kt White [23 8/21 .5/23 1/24 .2/22 .4)16 .2/11 .8]11 .9/10 .9]11 .0 
Rural part registration area i Pe 

cee Colored |28 .0/27 .1/28 .9|29 .2/27 3/24 .7/17 0/16 .2/14 .1/14.3 


rae White 25 .4/22 .8/23 .8/23 .9}22 1/19 .4/13 .4113 .5/11 .8)/12 .1 
Cities in registration area 
















= Colored |19 .8/21 .9/24 .0/25 A283 7/29)-8)21 1/22 210 4 19.9 
fe INFANT MORTALITY* 
; % ; Deaths of infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 births 
gee 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
Rema White 91 97 83 82 Cea ere) 
Raa Colored | 151 | 161 | 131 | 132 | 108 | 110 
i DP 09) ial a white | 84 | 90 | so | 76 | 70 | 69 
ies, Colored | 134 | 143 | 123 | 118 | 100° | 102° 
ie White | 96 | 105 | 86 | 87 | 75 |. 77 
ae Colored Leia 
Bey . '  STILLBIRTHS 
as a - 
ey: Per 100 live births tess 
$ 
ames , . » 4 


1918 1922 


Total ; Cities | Rural; Total | Cities, Rural 
White 3:8) |) 40 1825 | B68" SO Caran 
Colored | 8.0] 10.0| 7.2] 7.8] 8.7] 6.7— 





| TLLEGITIMATE BIRTHS 


Rate per 1,000 total births 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
eee ¥ White Tig | sda07 | 44 | 4 a | ae 
‘Birth registration area - 


Colored |.110.5° | 119.0 | 122°7 | 127.2| 127.2 


\ 


Pacutve of California and isc akc Birth certificates injthese States do notrequir . 


es information. 
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OLORED FROM CERTAIN DISEASES 


G WHITE ANDC 


1916 AND 1922 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 100,000 OF POPULATION AMON 




























IN 1921, 1913, 
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NEGRO PHYSICIANS. | : 


Derham, James.—First Negro physician in the United States 
Born a slave in Philadelphia in 1767. He was taught by his master to 
read and write and was employed in compounding medicines. He 
became so skilled that when sold to a new master he was employed as his" 
assistant. ‘es 

Derham eventually purchased his freedom, moved to New Orleans, — 
and built up a lucrative practice. Dr. Benjamin Rush, the celebrated 
physician, published an account of Derham, and spoke in the highest 
terms of his character and skill as a physician. Meee 


Smith, James McCune.—He was a prominent Negro physician in New 
York City in ante-bellum days. Being unable to enter a medical school in this — 


- country, he went to Scotland, and there obtained a medical education. He 
returned to New York and practiced his profession there for twenty-five years — 
and became one of the most influential members of his race, He is said to have — 
been the first colored man to establish a pharmacy in the United States. He was 
one of the principal agents for the Underground Railroad in New York, and was 


also an active writer for newspapers and magazines. 


DeGrass, Dr. John V.—First Negro in the United States to be- 
come a member of a medical Association. In 1854 he was admitted 
in due form as a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. __ 


It is only since the Civil War that there has been any number of Negro physi- — 
cians. The census of 1900 reported 1,734, and of 1920, 3,495. There were 
also 1,109 dentists and 3,341 trained nurses. Several Negro physicians have 

_ achieved national reputations. Among these are Dr. Daniel H. Williams and Dr. — 
George C. Hall, of Chicago, and Dr. A. M. Curtis, of Washington, D.C. Some 
of the most difficult operations performed by surgeons of any race are to their - 
credit. Dr. Daniel H. Williams was the first surgeon to successfully perform — 
an operation on the human heart. Inthe organization at Chicago in 1913, of — 
the American College of Surgeons, which is modeled after the Royal College of — 
Surgeons of England, Dr. Williams was chosen from among the many surgeon: 
of America, who are of note as one of the “two thousand of the fittest’ morally, — 
technically and surgically’ to become the charter members of the college. Dr. 
Algernon B. Jackson, head of the Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia, discovered — 
a cure for articular rheumatism that attracted wide attention in medical circles. — 


First Negro Medical Journal.—It was the Medical and Surgical — 
Observer. It was established in December, 1892, at Jackson, Tennessee 
by M. V. Lynk, M. D., the founder and president of the University of — 
West Tennessee It was a monthly publication and was issued for about — 
eighteen months (oa 
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NEGRO MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. a 


National Medical Associations.—President, W. G. Alexander, M. D., 14 Webster Place is 
‘Orange, N. J. ; Secretary, Clyde Donnell, M. D., Mutual Building, Durham, N. OC. ual. 
ly, fourth Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in August. z ENA pee femmes 
_Pellagra Commission of National Medical Association.—H. M. Green, M. D., Knox- © 
ville, Tenn.; J.N. Holman, M. D., Bacteriologist, Nashville, Tenn.; H. C. Hardy, M.D... _ 
S artaniare, 8.C.; CO. H. Henderson, M.D., Greenwood, S. C.; A. M. Townsend, M. D., Mem- — 
phis, : = 
John A. Andrew, Clinical Society.—Secretary, E. H. Dibble, M.D. Tusk : 
Tri-State Dental Association of Maryland, District of Columbia and Vicgkale Spank : 
dent, DA. Ferguson, D. D. S., Richmond, Va.; Secretary, J. M. C. Ramsey, D. D. S., Rich- 
Tri-State Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association, Memphis, T. -— fi 
dent, T. L. Zuber, M. D., West Point, Miss.; Secretary, S. B. Hickanane i D. Mornin, 


Tenn. 
Tri-State Medical Association of Indiana, iB ; a): 
Armistead, Mt. D.,. indianapolis, Tad: , Kentucky and Ohio.—Secretary, H. Ww. 
outhwestern Medical Council.—President, Dr. L. A. ee 
Tri-State Medical Association of Missouri, Kansas aa Okina ae I. W. 
Ninler-State Dental Association. Breekeat Bo Laer ee 
= ciation.—President, S. J. se 3S - 
tary, W. H. Wallace, D. D. S., Salisbury, N. O. J. Lewie, MDs Bact eee 
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| MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS Pe yaa 


s ae ee 4 7 i 
Physicians, Dentists and Druggists Association of So resi 
Pparten otctand Hikes it ° uthern California.—President, J. 
Angeles, Gal st ie Harper Sts., Los Angeles, Cal.; Secr etary, O. L. Ballard, 17 Central St., Los 
West Tenmessee and West Ken i i 
Union City, Tennesse entucky Medical Association.—President, E. D. Walker, 
__ Northeastern Inter-State Medical As — i 
4 peetary, aes ere D. D. 8., New foe ee F fesidont George: H. ‘Canrion., Ma 04 
_ Alabama Medica ental and Pharma — i 
son, M.D., Birmingham, Ala. ; Secretary, O. S Citenibe, ME 
‘The Allied Medical Association of Michigan.—President, A. L. Turner, 1042 West W 
pe: SSA an ERA ASL 200 Columbia, E. Detroit, Mich. Meets Monthly. 
i ouace wae fs o on.— President, A. H. Brown, Little Rock; Secretary, A, A. 
Medic ciety 0 e trict of Columbia.—President, Dr. Wilson 
Florida Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.— President, Z J. Jerr 
ord, Fla.; Secretary T. L. Jefferson, M. D.,'111 N. Ramsey St., W. Palm Beach Fla saat 
Georgia Association of Colored Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists. Presid t 
-W. Mosely, M. D., Thomasville; Secretary, T. W. Holmes, M. D., Atlanta. nha 
_ Wiiimois Medical Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists —President, A 






































HH. Kennibrew, M. D., Jacksonville, ; Secretary, E. G. Covington, M. D., Bloomingt ; 
“Indiana Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists.—-Prosiden; ) 

BD. Terra Haute. ar’ ‘ists.—President, A. L. Cabbell, 
oo Dental Society.—President, B. F. Brown, D.D.S.; Secretary, A. A. Smith, D 
Louisiana Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.— Presi ; 
yee eran Meath al, Dental and Ph i aie: 
_ Kentucky cal, Dental an armaceutical Association.—Presi 

‘Lattimore, M. D., Louisville; Secretary, A. C. McIntyre, M. D.. Louisville. Monts dAn Caner 
- Maryland Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.— President, J. C. Stewart 
M. D., 704 Lafayette St., Baltimore; Secretary, W.H. Montague, M. D., 2038 McOulloh St.. 
Baltimore. " 
- Massachusetts Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, T, B. A 
McCurdy, M. D.; Secretary, E. I. Wright, D. D. S. Kenran EN 
Nebraska Negro Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, L. E 
ae pombe Neb.; Secretary, Craig Morris, D. D. S., Omaha, Neb. Meets first Tuesday 
each month. 1 - , 

Mississippi Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical and Surgical Association.—Pr. 
pace. aad Ree rene on ian 1  RORsE) sre tae St., TiebeGae 
Missouri Pan- ociety.— President, T. J. Jackson, M. D., St. Charles; 

w.B. Christian, M. D., 2348 Olive St., St. Louis. BC ratles Secret: 
‘State Medical Seciety of Missouri-—President, W. P. Curtis, M. D., St. Louis.. 

North Jersey Medical Society of New Jersey.—President, John H. Hayes, D. D.S., Asbury 
ark, N. J.; Secretary, J. T. Davis, M. D., Elizabeth, N. J. 

North Carolina Medical, Dental and Pharmacuetical Association.—President, W. H. 
- Bruce, M. D., Winston-Salem; Secretary, Clyde Donnell, M. D., Durham. 

Old North State Dental Association.—President, A. S. Hunter, Durham; Secretary, W. L. 
orne, D. D.S., Rocky Mount. : a4 

~ Ohio Medical Asseciation.—President, S. S. Jordan, M. D. Chillicothe; Secretary, W. A. 
Method, M. D., Columbus. i : . 

Oklahoma Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association—President, KE. B. Brooks 
‘M. D., 331 1-2 E. 2nd. St., Oklahoma City; Secretary, J. E. Guess, M. D., Oklahoma State 
“Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Boley. 

Pennsylvania State Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, G. 
“W. Strickland, M. D., 6266 Frankstown Ave., Pittsburgh; Secretary I. M. Lawrence, D. D. 

4 








10 N. 21st St., Philadeipbia. Z ty 
"Palmetto Medical Association.—President, J. G. Stewart, M. D., Columbia, S. C.; Secre- 
tary, Durham Counis, Phar. D., Bennettsville, 8. C. 
~ Volunteer State Medical, Pharmaceutical and Demtal Association.—President, G. M. 

“Clark, 101 1- 2 W. Vine Ave., Knoxville; Secretary, W. W.Sumlin, M. D., 1200S. Johnson Ave. 

‘The Lone Star State Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, R. A. 
- Ransom, Ft. Worth, Texas.; Secretary, C. R. Yearwood, M. D., Gonzales. Meets annually in 
~ October. } 
o Buckeye State Medical, Dentai and Pharmaceutical Society, Ohio.-— President, R, E. 
'Peteford, M. D., 708 8. Wittenberg Ave., Springfield; Secretary, R. M. Swayne, D. D.S., 125 1-2 
_E. Main St., Springfield. f ies 
‘Eastern Carolina Medical and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, P. W. Burnett, 
- Rocky Mount; Secretary, Dr. Douglass. 
nah Southwest Arkansas Medical, Demtal and Pharmaceutical Society-—President, J. E. 
Swayze, M. D., Arkadelphia; Secretary, G. P. A. Forde, M. D., Ashdown, Ark. 
Creed Medical and Dental Asseciation of Connecticut.—President, I. N. Porter, M. D., 
New Haven, Conn.; Secretary, P. F. Anderson, M. D., 18 Pearl St., Waterbury. ane 

~ Old Dominion Medical Seciety of Virginia-—President, P.G. Dabney, M. D., 513 Princess © 
- Anne St., Fredericksburg. ;Secretary, J. H. Blackwell, jr., 211 E. 18th St., Richmond. 

Old Dominion State Dental Society.—President, W.M. Logan, D. D.S., Petersburg; 
' Secretary, John T. Lattimore, D. D.S., Hampton. i 
‘Tidewater Medical Society of Virginia.— President, W. T. Jones, M. D.;Secretary, W. EB. 
Bailey, M. D., 646 Church St., Norfork, Va. 2 

- West Virginia State Medical Society.—President, S. J. Bampfield, M. D., Omar, W. Va.; 
_ Secretary, R. lL. Jones, M. D., Charleston. \ geal 
_ Deleware Pharmaceutical Association.—President, W. Henri Pipes; Secretary, EH. I. John- 


son. f 
' Upper East Tennessee Medical Council.—President, W. E. Hardy, M. D., Merryvale. 
South Atlantic Medical Society, Savannah, Ga.—President, F. S. Belcher, M. D.;Secre- 
tary, T. H. Davis, M. D., Savannah. Meets first Friday in each month. ; 
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Flat Top Medical Sr Cae Joseph E. Brown, Keystone, Ww. Va; er 
E. Yancy, Ph. G., North Fork, W. Va 
- Asheville Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists, Asheville, N. Cc 
President, R. H. Bryant, M. 

"Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Society of Birmingham and Jefferson County. : 
Alabama.-—President, W. BR. Brown, M. D., Secretary, Joel A. Boykins, D. D. 8. 2 

The Atlanta Association of Negro Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists, Atlanta, 
Ga.—Presiaent, Charles H. Johnson, M. D.;Secretary, E. B. Wallace, M. D. 

The Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists’ Club of Chicago.—President, W. W. Gibbs 
M. D.,;Secretary, C. G. Roberts, M. D. 

Chicago Dental Association.— President, J. J. Miles, D. D. 8. ;Secretary, F. R. Powell, D. D. 


“The Cleveland Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association. 
Owen, M. D., 2437 E. 46th St. ;Secretary, J. H. McMorries, M. D. 

The inter-Collegiate Society of Medicine, Louisville, Ky.—President, Jas. W. Johnson 
M. D., First Standard Bank, Louisville, ; Secretary, Robert B. Scott, M. D. Meets first Monday 4 

ery month. ‘a 
i as County Colored Medical Association, Greensboro, N. C.—President, J. W. Ww. 
Cordice, M. D.;Secretary C. C. Stewart, M. D. 

The Fails City Miedical Society of Physicians, Surgeons, Pharmacists and Dentists,. 
Louisville, Ky.— President J. H. Walls, M. D.; Secretary, John O. Catalan, M. DD, 1117 W.. 
Walnut St., Louisviile. F 

Manhattan Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association, New York Cit: 
president, A. S. Reed, M. D.;Secretary, B. T. Withers, D. D.S. 

Mound City Medical Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Secretary, Charles L. Thomas, M. D., 2607 Lawton Ave. 

New Orleans Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Aadueitivn Seka Dr. R. Ee 
Vining, New Orleans, La. 

Kansas City Medical Society, Missouri.—President, J. H. Williams, M. D., 810 imei : 
pare Ave., Kansan City; Secretary, O. W. Brown, M. D., 1201 EB. 18th St., Kansas City Se : 

Medico-Odonto-Pharmo | Society of Pittsburgh.— President, Frank F. Bishop, me D.: ae 
cretary, A. C. Kyles 

Soe ateloik Medical Association, North Carolina.—President, P. F. Roberts, M. Die Secre- 

tary, J. T. Northam, M. D. a 

Philadelphia Academy of Medicine and the Allied Sciemces.—President W. H. Barnes, 
M. D.; Secretary, C. Eugene Allen, D. D. S. Meets third Monday of each month. 

Charleston County Medical Association, Charleston, S. C.—Secretary, W. H. Miller, 


President, aay AL 















D. 7 
past City Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Society, Memphis, Tenn.—President. 
L. G. Patterson; Secretary, J. B. Bates. 

Knoxville Medical and Surgical Society.—President, D. W. Crawford, M. D.; Secretary, 

M. Clark, ro et 
Rock City Academy of Medicine and Surgery, Nashville, Tenn.—President, iCiayes B 
Roman, M. D., 1301 Church St., Nashville.; Secretary, W. A. Beck, 408 1-2 Cedar St., Nashville _ 

Dallas Negro Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.— President, P. M. Sun- 
day, M. D.; Secretary, G. W. White, M. D. 

Norfolk County Dental Society, Virginia.— President, J. L. McGriff, D. D. Ss Secretary, 

F. Coppage, 

a The Richmond Medical Society oA eae oon TAS Jackson, M. D., 1827 Dane 
<t+-,; secretary, J. H. Blackwell, jr., M. D., 211 E. 18th 

Colored Druggists’ Association, District of Colunabia-“Preadent A. C. Burwell, 1200 
You Ben G © W., Washington, D. C.; Secretary, E. F. Harris, 1759 L. Street, N. W., Wash 
ington 

The Forum, St. Louis, Missouri.—President, W. B. Cnristian, M. D., Midway Building 
2348 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, J. W- Willkerson, M. D. 2840 Clark Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. ‘ 









North Harlem Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Society, New York.— President, 2 
Peter M. Murray, M. D., 235 W. 135th St., New York City.; Secretary, Lucien M. Brown, M.D. 
2460-7th Avenue, New York City. 

Clinico-Pathological Society, Philadelphia.—President, P. M. Edwards, M. D.; ; Secretary, 
F. W. Fortune, M. 

Medico. Chirurgical Society, Washington, D. C.—President, Geo. W. Adams, M. D., 
a nen Hospital. Secretary, John K. Rector, M. D., 718 23rd Street, N. W. Washington, | 





HOSPITALS AND NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Educational Facilities 
For Colored Nurses 


A summary of the result of a study of educational facilities for éolorenes 
nurses made in 1924 by the “Hospital Library and Service Bureau” of. the: 
American Conference on Hospital Service gives: 

Accredited Nurse Training Schools admitting colored students__________ 
Accredited Nurse Training schools not admitting colored students 
Hospitals using: colored ‘graduate. nurses’ 2220 SUS ee 
Hospitals using colored graduate nurses as “specials” 
Hospitals not using colored graduate nurses regularly 26 Sik eae ie 
Hospitals not using colored graduate nurses as “specials” 
Departments of health employing colored nurses 
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Jepartments of health not employing colored nurses 58 plus perct replies 489 
dealth departments reporting sufficient colored nurses to meet the demand 132 
Health departments reporting insufficient supply of colored nurses _____ 24 
- Visiting nurse associations reporting use of colored nurses ______._____ 19 
j Those stating preference for colored nurses for visiting nursing among 

Rese belie Cig ean sab eee pee mee We ION RD ee UE See ae Wie ia Ey 9 
Peespitaisslsine colored internes) 2 SL ee 21 
Prsvitals <noususins colored: interned jun! ee ee es 1640 


Recent years have marked the rise of hospitals and nurse training schools 
for Negroes.. Because of the nurses sent out among the people, and the facili- 
_ ties afforded for caring for patients, these hospitals and nurse training schools 
are becoming important factors in the improvement of the health of Negroes. 
__ There are now about 162 hospitals and nurse training schools operated for Ne- 
_ groes. With a few exceptions, they are conducted by Negroes. Their names 
and locations follow: 








mas ALABAMA, : 
Name of Hospital Location 
184 Kova TNS) a Bf cy Pi apa ee CM aa de a 721 St. Louis St., Mobile. 
Serertapae nl tem RET eaT Vo ete | Nee a Re ee Pon hes elk Sa Mal SSA a Selma, 
Cottage Home Infimary and Nurse Training School____-________ 2-2 eee Decatur’ 
Sanitarium Oakwood Manual Training School___- 2 _-_ Huntsville - 
Rte MTL IIIT Wore he foe ee ee ATE NS ABS I a Fes oe TUR Montgomery 
mee dladera,©olloge Hospital oo 2 a8 ee Pe a et rly Bn Grate he eae Talladega 
Peon A. sAndrews Memorial Hospitals a 02 2 oS Se a eg Tuskegee Institute. 
Pmarieaec loniad. Hospital: sso i8 Wo. Ga ete nS A ee oe a ti el Pile ~..Demopolis _ 
eelesinstitute, Hospitals seo Se See es Ns Semi eile. WS eon ae at ek Birmingham 
presi eCormick Hospital 32202. SS NE i A.and M. College, Normal 
Home Hospital_____- RE Dap Se Rene fo Ee a co ag Ape Eo ig ins Ds Lee Birmingham 
BNouunsidon “HOspitals. Sete Son Oats Age Bee See die eh Sl Birmingham 
PNegro Baptist Hospitals 22 see es es Voeglin Street, Selma 
‘;overnment Hospital for Disabled Soldiers___.__2-./2.-i.-2-22 ++. ---------+--L- Tuskegee 
#29 ARKANSAS 
-ythian Sanitartum____________- BE See CN Pepe as ah 415 Malvern Ave., Hot Springs" 
lamison Hospital_____-...- --.--.-_--_---- -_--_---~++-----------+---------Texarkana, 
gush Memorial _______ ESR sees 2 ee ee i eg hee to aaa ad arn ake UN Little Rock 
HevehbermOriml Hospitals 1. oie Fie RAS es phe PS eS 15th & State Sts., Pine Bluff 
Pa OSItaAl Go See ae oe atin ONIN ee eS 815 W. 9th Street, Little Rock 
Oyal Circle of Friends Hospital____2____:..+.-5----L--------- 1200 Chester St., Little Rock 
oe @incleor linends Mospital ss) 25. ee Ae) ee ee Hot Springs 
hwdodmon of Union Hospital) 2002 = sk Ae ek Sa oe Peck ee ee Hot Springs © 
ARIZONA : a 
BERS ESE an Cr soe NR dal eh ot ry Ag LI eA: neater St Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA 
Bee aa SA cathe te Re ce TNO AOS a Occidental Blvd., Near Temple, Los Angeles 
; ( ; COLORADO : 
_ The Tancoln Sanatorium _____.------------- foe aR PB 1g pe ep Colorado Springs 


National Sanitarium for Colored-----_---------------------------------- Colorado Springs 
coe DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


‘Curtis Pri ‘Sanitari __..___--.._- --Washington, D. ©. 
Curtis Private Sanitarium -------------------------- a Washi , D. 
Freedmen’s Hospital__-._----------------- pV SOREN We La Mas: oes NS Wasbington, D. C. 






Dowling’s Private Eye Hospital __..---_-_-------.--------------------Washington, D. CO. 
Bo FLORIDA ~ 
_~ Brewster Hospital_-_____--_+.- Ee aa ep A a Gk NS en ar ae Jacksonville 
ae MeLood Hospital of Daytona Industrial School_--___---------------------- yee Daytona ' 

Mercy Hospital and Nurse Training School___-~-----~------------------------+- aad oH eB 
~ Mercy Hospital.__.__._.-----_------+-------------------+------------------ Fe ee e 
Nurse Training Department A. and M. College__-_~.--------------------=---- allahassee 


Pine Ridge Hospital 
_, Blue Circle Hospital 


*, 
oF, 











Americus Colored Hospital 
- Brookhaven Sanitarium___-_--------- 

Burrus’s Sanitarium _-_-_-—-----+------- 
Charity Hospital.___._----------------- 
Dwelle’s Sanitarium__------.---------- 
Act ‘Side oy Peele SUE ES Ie SE SNS SN 

eorgia Infirmary. --------- : 
ee Hospital and Nurse Training 
McvVicar Hospital. ...---.---------- = a------------- 
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Hair Haven: Hospital. 22200 = 6 i a ee eee ______-.-Morris Brown University, Atlanta 
The Statesboro Hospital____-_.-_-_ CES TSE pCO oth pg ae ae ee oP Siva gata ieee ae ee ane ee Statesboro 
WWiercy: HLOsDital. oy Se ay NS AE AN a adn ee ne re eames 30 Younge St., Atlanta 
Parnbat ELOS ital ae ee a NR ET Dea ea eee Ne ate ore 185 1-2 Mitchell St., Atlanta 
Frederick and Strickland Hospital________---.----+---Lake Park Road & South St., osté 
Washington, Sanitarium. 02s0 22-125. Sok bo ose ee ee Waycross 
ILLINOIS q 
Bvanston Sanitariuine. 2 if Us De ee ee 1818 Asbury Ave., Evanston 
Provident )MOSpibal 6s. ee 8 a eee re ee a ae Chicago — 
The Home Sanitarium_--_------------------------------------------------- Jacksonville 
Charity. Hospital.) 2o- ra. See 
Colored Hospital___.__-------- 
Eincoln.” (Hospital. - 20-2 222-22 eee 
Dr. Joseph H. Ward Sanitarium 
Southern Sanitarium_______----------------------------------------------- Martinsville 
: KANSAS. ea 
Douglas Hospital and Training School______.-_-----------++---~-------------- Kansas City 
Mitchell Hospital___-.----._--- PE See Sy SP Io] SES IRE se 1 _..Leavenworth 
Topeka Industrial Institute Hospital___._..---------~--_--------------- ae basse Topeka, 
er In KENTUCKY. ee 6 
Mnderson) Sanitarium oS ok eee eee eee ee ee oe paige Somers 
King’s Daughters Hospital__--.-.-------------~------- RT ae ee Nl A Eas Shelbyvil 
Citizen’s “National Hospitals: 00222-2242 --2-- oe ee os Se i uu 5. Louisville am 
Fraternal Hospital_____._--------------------------------------------------- Louisville — 
Red Cross Sanitarium ____-__- PE pe eee nae er eee ee Louisville 
Colored Annex Mercy Memorial Hospital________-___--------------+-----------~.----- _Paris 
Booker T. Washington Hospital see aa aa ee a ad a Mi 
LOUISIANA ey 
Charity Hospital__---- poane----b------------------ = ----------- a eS ee v ans 
Dr. FT) Jones’ Sanitarium _2i.- 25. .2--2524-2-25 2-2 ee ate _--.-Shreveport i 
Provident Sanitarium -_---~~-------- ives 2 Leis a vale ee eC News Onlad mam 
Flint Goodrich Hospital and Nurse Training School-__-_--~__------------------- New Orleans _ 
mothe University: Hosplvals <2. 56522 2 20=- oo Jo 02 eee eR eS te = scotariasaue) re 
MARYLAND ; ; 
Provident STOR Di Gal ee at ee ake See I ead Saas ers Dae ee a sks pare BN aing 
Tuberculosis Hospital for Colored_--_.------------------~------~--~---------+-- 
Victory Hospital__..._-._-------------------------------~------------------- 
f MASSACHUSETTS. CLs 
Plymouth Hospital and Training SChooha i bys Se ee ee as ap ee _.-Bos 
MICHIGAN CC a ae 
Mercy Hospital. --..----------- pee cee ete ee Ser 248 Winder St., Detroit 
anbus Memorial Hospital_____----------------------------- 212 Frederick Ave., ‘Detroit sa: 
MISSISSIPPI. "at ie 
Nurse Training Department, Alcorn College_---_- hot a Sere ae Te ia a aay a ‘Alcorn — 
The Dumas Infirmary__-_------------------------------------------------ __-.Natchez 
Rosedale Colored Hospital__..-----------------------~.-_.----~-. BEBO ia hy Rosedale 
Plantation Hospital___--------------------------- __.-- Delta and Pine Land Company, Scott 
Dr. Miller’s Hospital___.-------------------------------------------------- Yazoo City — 
MISSOURI. . aes 
City Public Hospital for Colored __-~..----------------- Garrison and Lawton Ave., St. Louis 
Colored Maternity Home and Dove b i sce eng eRe SMe ee ee 2916 Lucas’Ave., St. Louis 
Peoples Hospital -__-_ ---- SPOR SN, GE ces De EE OE lA Se PG Ba eS 3447 Pine St., St, Lo 
Wheatley Provident Hospital__-_--------------------------- Paseo and 18th Sts., K: 
NEW JERSEY. Con 
‘Wright Sanitarium and Maternity Home-__-_-_~------------- Ce aes 
NEW YORK | 4 iy 
Lincoln Hospital_.-.---.----- ET NEN E, 141st St., and Southern Boulevard, New Yorx City 
Dr. Wiley Wilson Private Sanitarium_____-~------------- 2354 Seventh Ave., New York City 
- Booker T. Washington Sanitarium____ ~---_------------ 2366 Seventh Ave., New York City 
NEW MEXICO. Tene 
Wawkins:Sanitarium 220 C25 225 oe Se ee he ee ia oe eae in Box 252, Silver City 
NORTH CAROLINA. ‘ 
Blue) Ridge! Hospitals J2222 40 ale eS ee SUS oes Se eee eee eee ae gee as tape AL Asheville 
@olored ‘Hospital and Sanitarium +2200 0. 2S220 25 22 ee a ee Asheville — 
Good) Samaritan VPOspital se eee ah AU ee ee ee Charlotte — 
hineoln / Hospital. (202. Wye See ee ee ge SUE Be ey Te .-Durham — 
Quality Hill Sanitarium _____...--_------------------------------------------- -~-Monroe © : 


pee 
ot A 
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Tater Hospital MEME TEMA SY 5 pai 2 i Ee Sa ae BR ae Pay a Dee Te ay Winston-Salem 



















































PABNeS HOSDItal men ay amen nnaye hn pen mins iS 2 Su Le re St. Musieting School, Raleigh 
aucousospittel an mine onee tc uhen ese ee RMS m nn a) Mt ees Shaw University, Raleich Bat 
W: Seip ate ra a petoulosts EY OMe so ibe CIR Te Bear nd erent Sc Wilson 
egro Community Hospital and Nurse Training School____..___..._.........). Wi] min 
ison ‘Hospital Bee tees, glist ese ha eae 
. OHIO . 
Morey Hospital and Nurserframine School? 4 aso 2 os a i 612 W. 6th St., Othemsatt 
: 27 1a No)sh o) Me) Pa 2 Tea SUS i As SS aa ne ge aE Cor. Long & 17th Sts., Columbus 
Tawawa eapital 5 Nalilatium o-oo oon is RS oie eA ON Lay ealee afin a Wilberforce 
Dry, Hawiins Sanitarium. (27 OCU ee oe et 627 Kast. Main Street, Xenia 
OKLAHOMA. 
Miorciion Hospital re ASS NSE, Ce DST RE eh alas Sen i a a AT 1 
_ Dr. Conrad’s Sanitarium_________~ ac Ce ee ee 
ee - Frissel Memorial Hospital. tae GE In ests BASED Can caer AE WV Dre US cee 314 E. Brady Street, Tulsa 
ernie) far Oe A a eh eh a ted Guthrie 
Great Wester Hospital) 22uerun aon WANs eich Sheds 225 Hast Second Street, Oklahoma City — 
f Bh » PENNSYLVANIA. 
Nenarinkc Douglass Memorial Hospital and Nurse Training School_______________ Philadelphia 
Beeson ci Salitarinm cach rs 22 May rir Yee ooh pele 770 South 18th St., beet 
excy Hospital and School for Nurséss2 i. eo eu ee ee Philadelphia 
‘he Booker T. Washington Hospital and Nurse Training School____.____________- sEieburel 
; SOUTH CAROLINA. , 
cooker T. Washington Hospital, Vorhees Industrial School_.__:___.____ -e---+-++-L Denmark 
olored Hospital! and Nurse Tresping Schoolsnet | _~Charleston 
Benedict College Hospital_______ == _.Columbia 
he Good Samaritan Hospital__.________ _-Columbia 
Amorlyo Hospital i203 beers. obi, Columbia 
Suelulke Hospital... 02.20. Peta Greenville 
almetto Tuberculosis Sanatorium.___ __Columbia 
Brewer Normal School Hospital______ -Greenwood 
aera 18 Kajsyep tra) brakes geal monn Ne Ces Spartanburg 
rtanburg County Hospital for Colored __ Spartanburg 
oe Training Department State College Nigabas ole - Orangeburg 
Lee Ch eg pec eth DP et Bh hang CALE ue mg Ny UNG i ae Te AN Summerville 
Bah Rin Sr) ATS SENS ye AEN DR gs og SE tags eS Aa Tec a aL SRN ng Le, Memphis 
Ra SS SOR SS ot Ik a7 ay ema RAM ECOL ba pil Bie Gio pe oeeakidy ie gees Nashville 
Cottage Paper ee se aR UG esl PN Laan Ue ee 1211 Cedar St.; Nashville 
Knoxville College, Knoxville. 
Wd ae eeb eels 15 EON EIAND oh atlas rs Fale dale ee WA Yak ey da trel A Re e toy Cee Ge Clarksville — 
2 Rey EAE ie be iG valhc Oe ene aye Mer OA Ae TE pv lap Pg wnt Boe Meaps aay Mena ae ks ht Bristol | 
PLT On panes 2 eae S|. i EN Ne eR) siete eon a wwe) aS 709 Cedar St., Nashville | 
Meesormanust Hospitals sii (emia aig Mra Ee CENT OS 698 Williams Ave., Memphis 
Old Folks Home and Hospital PARAM ae alia SL eA CRUE PIN Ea Nah CA Se Sete Memphis 
Mie ale Hospital: wis. URL eS Le TT OSes LOR Cah 523 7th Ave., Squak, Nashville 
PIG MCEOR ADI GATTI See ee HRY eR bsg 1 a NW MT cr SP CaP OU take ~Memphis 
MeoxanNeucclo/of Krionds Hospital. hi ibis oe Ae So ae een abe Memphis 
PSUs Aninony, 5 Hospital, for Colored a. 0 8. S28 os eg Te Memphis 
een AMospital---— ~~ = 0-222 -nne eat PUL SR ates Chattanooga 








4050 Avenue N., Galveston — 












Pe St a A RE oS aa Nd that ALE Tk sg ON oe gL RY a SG, aera EMS Houston 
SR ei Sea Was SBE Nea 324 W. Ganiumaoste St., San Antonio 

SNE IM Si EE LEN Ad hams Hie gel Sty Sener: S ee aS Reape eet URINE pees 8 Marlin. 

____711 North Center St., San Antonio 

Daeg ale PS rh ep a EA Baas eo AG) eit SPRY Bae a See Oy Dallas 

Ee Daas IARI Fee Sch male Te! SE UN Sat RU Maes Ih otc io) UE SIN Dallas 

Best eiehe mG by Bh fg wane e yt Se ay 214 N. Wellington St., Marshall 

bse Te Pero RRL PONE SERN NRO ON Rater ba Tan tera as Rie ey PR CD Fort Worth 

es lira Mean esabee iL REA ay ecco de a ALAN RB 24 Be Mem Lene Galveston 

PMOL ONO GAL par anata ee yen EA amt ls tennis hon oy ech AE UM ag eT! Houston 
_ Watts Sanitarium for Colored Go pleig eter sec at rea 2S ae Teh 2 eA 2314 Canal St., Houston 
a as FST Ba Wario w C2 pyr 2 es Oy ape ee Or A Rag Ahh FOE A rane a seis ee ce ah Gree ae San Antonio 

: VIRGINIA : 

Baker Emergency ELON Ital geysers yea bey Rebeca sere EM Le aly SND MN ne 2 May FN Richmond 
ural vremorial “HOspital sic 1 jun sols waa aN Deo ome 8 NA sn Se Roanoke 
‘Christianburg Industrial Institute Hospital________________________________- Christianburg 
mone PEROSD RU CUItsea eer yy: me tne hens nto RAM EL pak oO Nie Boe, ceri 108) oe Re ME gi yi uiS Hampton 
PoUppSeVemOonialrOspltalt 12. sci NE eee hod PNT na Me an be Petersbure 
Pte Sarah G. Jones Memorial Hospital ‘and Nurse Training School HORN AND OIE NSS SEN NE Richmond 

. ‘Loulio Taylor Letcher Memorial Hospital St. Paul N. & I. School_______________ Lawrenceville 
Tidewater HOS DL GUN as al ere ene peg eg ete Oe NEE ica a Bol 1 eT ot CN ODEON 
* Woman's Central League Hospital... 2-222 22 be PE eae ae Var Richmond 
SIGE OT Raat HALT Yor sehen a ee ee SR) Le ee is SS ee ae Richmond 
WVITCAker NTOmorial LOspital www nr. Sere eee eR SS AAI a hie Newport News 


St, Philips Hospital pipe lte ielap ae es Depa Sk ws ARC cl Syccee pe NI a ee a ichmond 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
Mercer: Hospitals sus nie 8 Pee eee oe Vac 7 jae S afie 
He eon beaut es ta ae ee. ee oe : Atetieeee 

Barnett Hospital ___ --------------~---~-~-..-Huntington —_ 
Wonnae Samitariupa! Se Sse eS eae SS Eu a ea ad ye Re oe Pete ey ----- Bluefield Ce 


NECROLOGY 1922-1924 j tS eotoame 
1922 ; 













ee, 


Series Miss. Laura E., Wasbington, D. C. teacher, writer, author of ‘‘Missing Pages oO 
American History.” é ; ; =A 
7—Young, Charles, Legos, Nigeria, West Africa. Colonel United States Army. Highest — 

ranking Colored officer, Military Attache at Monrovia, Liberia. een. 
9—Baldwin, Miss Maria, Cambridge, Mass. Educator, Principal of the Agassiz School of 
that city. aca A ae 
10—Johnson, J. S., Birmingham, Ala., Educator, Principal Tuggle Institute. a 
15—Wheaton, J. Frank, New York City, Lawyer. Former ‘Member Minnesota State Legi 
re, 3 
ls Moabes, J. W., New York City. Actor. Prominent in Colored theatrical world. 
18—Manning, J. W., Knoxville, Tenn. Teacher in city schools for forty years. 
ary— : - , 

Foe. = Wiiatns) Egbert Austin (Bert,) New York City, Actor, world famous comedian. ae % 

g—Gunner, Byron, Hilburn, N. Y. Minister, President of the National Equal Right League. 


10—Hymes, Mrs. Imogene, (white,)Cincinnati, Ohio. First Actress to play “Little Hya”’ in 4 





Li 

















Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
March— F 4 
11—Gladden, W. E., Los Angeles, Cal., Chaplain (retired) United States Army. 


14—Kemp, R., Charleston, 8S. C., Minister, Secretary, Foreign Mission Board National B 


Vy 


tist. Convention, Unincorporated. 
I— me . 
Ore ENiaeby, John H., Baltimore, Md., Editor and owner, Baltimore Afro-American. a 
9—Cravath, Mrs. Ruthanna Jackson (white), Wilmington, Del. Widow of the first Presi 
dent of Fisk University and co-worker with him in the establishing of that institution. 
a RS : : : . Phy 
or Bccraaner: Richard T., Chicago, Ill. Educator, politician, diplomat. First Negro graduate 





of Havard University. ‘ ; 
20—Thomas, James C., New York City. Pioneer Negro undertaker of that city. 

June— 

20—McCarthy, Charles H., Albany, Ga. Business man. 7 eel 

t ly— ’ : jill aN 

Jet —Hutto, G.R., Brunswick, Ga. State Grand Chancellor, Knights of Pythias. A 
16—Jackson, Miss Mary Elizabeth, Wilmington, Del. President State Federation Colored 

Tig 





_ . Women’s Clubs. 
August— en 
12—Abbot, George T., Chicago, Ill. Lawyer. rat a 
16—Simon, E. L., Atlanta, Ga. Educator, Former teacher, Clark University. Bee. 
1i9—Jobnson, C. First, Mobile, Ala. Business man, Minister, founder of The Union Mutu 
Insurance Co. ( tet reas 3 
_ 21—Cole, Miss Rebecca, Philadelphia, Pa. Prominent physician. First Colored woman at 
graduate from Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia. eee tt 
23—Boyd, Richard Henry, Nashville, Tenn. Minister and Publisher. Founder of the Nationa 


pho 2 


Baptist Publishing Board. 
September— 
4—Pride, Fisher, Captain, Field Artillery, American Expeditionary Forces. 5s 
5—Fallows, Samuel (white,) Chicago, Ill. Bishop, Reformed Episcopal Church. Famous as 
preacher, soldier, author and lecturer. A friend of the Negro. ; if 
5—Morris, Elias, Helena, Ark. Prominent minister, Baptist Church. President, National 
Baptist Convention, incorporated. ‘ 


7—Speller, Turner, Washington, D. C. Goverment clerk. Former member of the North | 
Carolina Legislature. 1 aa 


10—Adams, John Q., St. Paul, Minn. Editor and Publisher of ‘The Appeal.’’ as 


18—Wormley, Mrs. Mary A., Washington, D. C. Teacher. One of the first lady music teachers 7 
in the city’s public schools. , 


October— ists 
14—Jones, Joseph E., Richmond, Va., Professor of Church Polity and Homiletics, Virginia — 
_ Union University. «Seas 
16—Knight, F. H., Boston, Mass., Educator, Former President, New Orleans University. 
21—Scott, James A., Chicago, Ill. Lawyer, politician, Assistant State’s Attorney. } aye 
November— i: te 
3—Thomas, Jonas W., Bennettsville, S. ©. Farmer and Business man. One of the largest — 
raisers of cotton in the state. i i 
9—Warren, Francis H. Detroit, Mich. Lawyer and politician. : se : 
Gon nek J. R. Paul, Atlantic City, N. J., Educator, Supervisor, Colored Schools, Atlanti: 








vie Scie 
26—Silsby, E. C., Talladega, Ala. Minister and Educator for forty-five years in the South. 
astablished the Burrell Academy,Florence, Ala., and for almost, forty years was a professor 
in Talladega College. ‘ i Tae sees 
December— . Nene e 
es Ke - Wilford, Pittsburg, Pa. Lawyer. First Negro to be admitted to the Alleghany 
‘County bar. Pe. 
13—Hackley, Madam EK. Azalia. Detroit, Mich. Singer of note. Ai Bip las 
18—Parks, W. G., Philadelphia, Pa. Prominent Baptist Minister. First President, Nationa 
Baptist Convention, Unincorporated. 


a 
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5—Lacy, Major, M. M., (white,) Fountain City, Ind. One of the original conductors on the 
“Indiana branch of the Underground Railroad. ‘ 


Ss 923 
Stone, 





Mrs. Amy (white,) Brooklyn, N. Y. Actress. Played the part of ‘Little Eva” in the first 

; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” put out. 

_ 10—Brown, John M., Topeka, Kans. Business man, politician and Major in the twenty-third 

__ Kansas regiment during The Spanish-American War. 

_ 14—Tanner, Benjamin Tucker. Eighteenth Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

way TRCN UN Edward M., Raleigh, N. C. Minister and Educator. Former President of Selma 

ee iversity. 

_ 17—Stewart, T. McCants, St. Thomas, V. I. Lawyer, Diplomat, formerly in New York City. 

__ Recently member of the Liberia Supreme Court. 

23—Oaruthurs, S. S., Nashville, Tenn. Practicing physician and Professor of Dermatology, 

._ Meharry Medical College. 

ean apa aaa Joseph H., Baltimore, Md. Principal of the Teachers’ Training School of 

2: at city. 

‘February— 

_ 1—Smith, Charles Spencer, Detroit, Mich., Bishop African Methodist Episcopal Church. ' 

_ 3—Rakestraw, W. M., Tuskegee Institute, Ala. For fifteen years Conference Agent, Annual 

‘Tuskegee Negro Conference. 

'12—Bruce,; Mrs. Josephine B., Washington, D. ©. Wife of former United States Senator, 
Blanch K. Bruce. ( 

- 12—Wallace, Henry A., Chester, Pa. Clerk in War Department, writer. During the Recon- 
struction period was a page in the South Carolina legislature. He was an authority on 

Reconstruction history in South Carolina. | d 

_ 18—Turner, C. H., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher Sumner High School. Specialist in Biology. Held 

_ ._.__ Ph. D., degree in, from University of Chicago. : 

- March—_ - 

_10—Farrar, James, Richmond, Va. Architect and Contractor. : 

_ 18—Butler, J. P., Jamesville, N. C. Teacher and politician, former Mayor of Jamesville and 

__ former member of the County Board of Education. : : 

_ 21—White, C. M., Denver, Colo. Supreme Commander, American Woodmen. 

, 29—Morrow, Cornelius W., Nashville, Tenn. Educator, Dean Emeritus, Fisk University. _ 









\p 

__ 3—Moore, Garrie, Atlanta, Ga. Professor of Social Science, Morehouse College. Former 

Secretary Boys’ Work, Inter-national Committee of Y. M. C. A. : 

14—Diggs, J. R. L., Baltimore, Md., Minister and former College president and professor. 
17—Jones, Joseph L. Cincinnati, Ohio, Editor, business man and leader in fraternal circles. 

- President, Central Regaiia Company. 

24—Crews, Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, politician, fraternal man. 

_ __,29-—Moore, A. M., Durham, N.C. Physician, businessman. President and one of the founders 

x a the North Caroiina Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


ay — 5 - 
_ 9—Jackson, Miss Mary E., Providence, R. I. Industrial Secretary, Bureau of Colored Work, 
= Young Women’s Christian Association. Was for more than thirty years connected with 
the Rhode Island Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 
_ 11—Robinson, R. H. New York City. Teacher. Was for forty years instructor in music, 
__. New York Public Schools. ; Rae 3 
12—Alexander, Steurt, former Major of the Eight Infantry Illinois National Guard. 
_ 15—Allen, Benjamin F., Jefferson City, Mo. Educator, former President, Lincoln University. 


ly —- : 
27—Spencer, Mrs. Anna P., Washington, D. ©. Public School Teacher. 
-30—Mortgomery, Mrs. Martha Robb. Mound Bayou, Miss. Wife of Isaiah T. Montgomery; 
us _. founder of Mound Bayou. ; 
 September— ; 3 
_  §—Alexander, Charles, Los Angeles, Calif., Editor, Newspaper man. 
_ 6—-Green, Mrs. Nancy, Chicago, Ill. Originator of the World famous ‘‘Aunt Jemima’s pan- 
_. ¢ake flour.”” Milling Company, :St. Joseph, Mo. Marketed the flour from her recipe in a 
container bearing her picture. t 
_ 19—Silas, X. Floyd, Augusta, Ga. Minister, educator and writer. Former Secretary, National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. ; : 
-19— Willcox, William G. (white,) New York City. Business man. Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
__-_ -‘Tuskegee Institute; Supporter of Negro education in general. 
-20—Shaw, M. A.N., Boston, Mass. Prominent Minister, Baptist Church. 
-21—Dempsey, Madam Pauline, New York City. Actress. _ 
_-21—Scott, D. W., St. Louis, Mo. Physician, Candidate in 1893 for the United States Congregs, 
_ 21—Smith, Henderson, Chicago, Ill. Musician and band leader, for almost fifty years with 
: _ prominent ministrel shows, including the Al. G. Field Company. i 
_ 24—Ellis, William Henry, Mexico City, Mex. Financier. New York City. Had spectacular 
an career as a promoter. Represented in 1904 the State Department of Washington as the 
Bearer of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce to King Menelik of Abyssinia. 
_ 24—Filley, Chancy I. (white,) St. Louis, Mo., abolitionist, Civil War Mayor of St. Louis; the 
ers - last of the sixty-six members of the Missouri Constitutional Convention. 
' 24—Williams, Amos Alfred, Little Rock, Ark. Minister, Instructor Theological Department, 
ae Shorter College. 
-October— é 
_ 15—Talbert, Mrs. Mary B., Buffalo, N. Y. A leading woman of the race; former President — 
' | National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs; Spingarn Medalist, : é 
18—Banks, Charles, Mound Bayou, Miss. Banker and planter; First Vice-President, National 
~~. -‘Negro Business League. p 
-  18—Bonney, Mrs. Sallie L., Norfolk, Va. President and Secretary of United Order of Tents 
and J. R. Giddings Jollifee Union. 





































_ November— 
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November— rene Seek 
18—Gilbert, John Wesley, Augusta, Ga. Eeoteueee, Paine College. Secretary, Sunday 
Department, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
20—Singleton, R. H., Atlanta, Ga. Prominent Minister African Methodist Episcopal Ch c] 
30—Brown, Phil H., ‘Washington, D. C. Commissioner of Conciliation, Department of Ba D 
Newspaper man and politician of make ry cae Ky. ene 


January— . 
1— Waring, James H. N., Washington, D. C. Physician, ieaneltor. Principal, Downingtown 
(Pa.) Industrial BtENSL. 
11—Peterson, James T., Mobile, Ala. Business man, philanthropist, politician, publisher of 0 
the Moblie Forum, J; i 
-11—Steward, Theophilius G., Wilberforce, Ohio. sghaeMigine of Theology, Wilberforce Ui iver= = 
sity; Chaplin (retired), Educator and Author: Me es 
February— 
2—Washington, John H., Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Educator, Brother of the late Book 
Washington, and Acted Assistant in the establishing and developing of Tuskegee Insti 
-3—Frazier, Miss Susie Elizabeth, New York City, First Colored woman teacner in New 
: - mixed Public Schools. ": 
13 —Woodward, Sidney, New York City. Singer and musician. First Negro tenor 
_ inter-national recognition. ell § 
15—Hill, Walter R., St. Louis, Mo. Lawyer, Politician, Assistant Associate City. Couns so 
16—-Thomas, Miss. Emily B., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Newark (N. J.) Public Schools, 
March— 
. Adam, Elijah B., Bisco, Ark. Physician, President State Medical Association and fo: 
Mayor. of Biscoe. y 2 
5—Montgomery, Isaiah T., Mound Bayou, Miss., Business man, Writer and Politicia 
Founder of Mound Bayou. 
13—Ruffin, Mrs. Josephine, St. Pierce, Boston, Mass. One of the most prominent womer 
the race; Anti-slavery worker and one of the organizers of the National Associati 
Colored ‘Women. 
20—Bates, Stephen, Chillicothe, Ohio. Business man, Politician and Proprietor, Bates I 
een Herschel Vivian, ‘Decatur, Ala. Lawyer, Politician, former member “Alab: 
, egislature. 
30—Hagen, John J. (white,) Atlanta, Ga. Business man, Philanthropist, friend of the 
Roan Chairman, Commission on Tnter-racial Cooperation. 
pril— E 
_ 5—Rendall, John Ballard (white), Lincoln University, Pa. Educator for Aitty-four 5 y 
Pro fessor and President of Lincoln University. Se 
5—Stewart, Charles, Indianapolis, Ind. Newspaper man. 
_ 23—Tyers, William. H., New York City, Musician and Composer of note. ESS 
_ 27—Boothe, C.0., Birmingham, Ala. Prominent Minister and Scholar. Widely known t 
out Alabama and the South. 
ay oT t 
11—Mollison, Willis E., Chicago, Il., Lawyer. — 
11—Rucker, Henry LASS “Atlanta, Ga., Bushs man, Politician, Former parlors of nterr na 
f Revenue for Georgia. Lhe 
19—Ludlow, Miss Helen W., (white,) Hampton Institute, Educator. Had been tea 
1 Hampton for almost forty years. 
# 25—Clint, Mrs. Fannie Hall, Chicago, Ill. Dramatic Reader. ea ' 
une— i 
4 Gordon. David E., St. Louis, Mo. Educator, Principal, City Public Schools. : 
-15—Williams, J. W., Charlotte, N.C. Physician, Former Member Charlotte Board of Al 
“men and Ex-Consul to Sierra Leone. EB 
22—Lyons, Judson, Augusta, Ga. Lawyer, Politician, iad Register of the Units d Ste 
reasury. > q 
‘23—Wright, Curtis, J., Boston, Mass. Lawyer. ; 
25—Coppin, Levi J., Philadelphia, Pa., Bishop pee Methodist Episcopal Chure 3 Ree 
4 ea Ww... 8. ‘Atlanta, Ga. Supreme Grand Master, Independent Benevolen’ Ore 
eee ah Pinang, Mrs. Katherine Easmon, London, England, Educator and Missionary x 
_ August— 
_.  %—Bruce, (Grit) John Edward, Yonkers, N. Y. Writer and Politician: ‘President _ 
Negro Seciety for Historical Research. i 
13—Jackson, Giles B., Richmond, Va. Lawyer, Politician, First Negro to be admitted to pa 
tice in Richmond Courts. 
cept ee Miss Emma J., Mayesville, S. C., Educator, Principal, Mayesyille, Indus 
nstivute. 
22—Hubbard, George Whipple, Nashville, Tenn. Educator, Founder and President tne 
Meharry Medical College. 
29—Stokes, beet Los Angeles, Cal, Minister, Treasurer, National Baptist Conventior 
corporate ett 
| September-— : 
4—Stewart, George P., Thulaaapolls Editor, Indianapolis Rbchocak 
10—Reid, William M., ‘Pottsmouth, Va. Lawyer, State Grand Chancellor, Knights of P 
14—McKirahan, William’ M., Chicago, Tl. Educator and Minister. Former ore 
folk Mission College. | 
: abe Mrs. Sarah B., Philadelphia, Pa, Wife of the founder of Shaw Heys ; 
te Ca , 
14—Steward, Joseph Henderson, Washington, D. C. Lawyer. 




























__5—Tugegle, Mrs. Carrie B., Birmingham, Ala. Founder and President of Tugele Institt 
12—MckKissack, E. H., Holly Springs, Miss. Educator, Politici v, 
Union Guarantee and Insurance Company. Ve gees a cor ce 


a 












lixon, W. H., Selma, Ala., Prominent Minister, Africian Methodist Episcopal Church. 
_ Nationally known in politics. : 
—Newman, Stephen M., Washington, D. C. Educator and Minister, Former President of 
_ Howard Serer 

: —Cottrill, Charles A., Toledo, O. Politician, Ex-Collector of Internal Revenue, Honolulu. 
24—Jones, Edward Perry, Chicago, Ill. Minister, President, National Baptist Convention 
| Unincorporated. } : : 
December—. " é 

- ili—Long Edgar A. Camlria, Va. Principal Christianburg Normal and Industrial Institute. 


_ Small of Civil War fame. 




















POPULATION. 
POPULATION EACH CENSUS YEAR, 1790-1910 
Per cent in- . 
5 , crease of f 
Number Per.ecnt - |White & Ne- — 
t gro popula- 
! {tion 
i wo | , 
Indian goo 
BAB bean | _ Chinese Boe 
s| Total | White Negro Japanese a iS ssk5] 2 ° 
Population i : and all a » | See] 7 Sb 
Pee Oe hy others ie Z OSs = 2 
sot {ane et Mare a3 ; ‘ ; j 
920). 105 ,710 ,620) 94 ,820 ,915| 16 ,463 ,131 426 574) 89.7 9.9 1.4 ) 16.0 6.5 
(1910) 91,972 .266| 81,731 ,957| 9,827,763) 412 546] 88.9] 10.7| 0.4 | 22.3 | 11.2 
900| 75,994 ,575| 66 809,196] 8,833 099) 4 351,385] 87.9) 11.6 0.5 | 21.2 | 18.0 
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50,155 ,783) 43 ,402 ,970| 6,580,793 _ 172 ,020| 86.5) 13.1 0.3 | 29.2 | 34.9 
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31 ,448 ,321| 26,992 537) 4,441 ,830 78 ,954| 85.6] 14.1 0130) STZ le22en 
o| 23,191 ,876| 19,553,068] 3 ,638,808|_-_--------| 84.3] 15.7) __1___| 37.7 | 26.6 
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Moz e220. SSI 5 ,862,,073|. lb ocr 08} sevens ae ST Ol 10 OS S86 1 | 37.5 
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‘ +e The rate of increase of the Negro population, 6.5 per cent in 1920, as compared 
with 11.2 per cent increase for 1910 would appear to indicate that the Negro 
population is rapidly approaching a stationary state. It is of interest to note 


fluctuation, part of which is explained by census revisions. The greater part 





the sudden change in the status of the Negro as a result of emancipation. The 
and facility which he had not heretofore possessed. A somewhat similar state 


est economic and social change which the Negro had experienced since emanci-. 
pation. This change was almost as sudden as that of emancipation and was 
- accompanied by an even greater movement of population. The results in both 
periods because of this sudden change and great movement of population wer 
that many Negroes were probably not enumerated in the census. Nee 





The census estimate of omissions of Negroes in Southern States in census of 1870 is 
512,000. See Vol. II p..15 of 1920 Census Report. 








that for the decade 1860-1870 the rate of increase was 9.9 per cent, almost as — 
low as for 1920 (1). The rate of increase for Negroes, 1850-1920, shows great — 


‘of the difference between the rates of increase in 1850, 1860 and 1870 is due to. 
Negro was released from the soil and permitted to move about with a freedom 


: existed in the five years, 1916-1920. During this period there occurred the great- _ 





24—Meyer, Mrs. Sarah Bampfield, Charlette, N. C. Grandaughter of Ex-Congressman Robert air 
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BLACK AND MULATTO POPULATION 
850-1920 . 


NEGRO POPULATION PER CENT OF TOTAL 














Total Black Mulatto Black Mulatto 





10 ,463 ,131 8 ,802 577 1 660 554 
9 ,827 ,763 7,777 O77 2 ,050 ,686 7 
Hs ee 6 ,337 ,980 1 ,132 ,060 8 


4 441 ,830 3 ,853 ,467 588 ,363 8 
3 ,638 ,808 3 ,233 ,057 405 ,751 


meee be 
HwWhWaon 
VNOwwO~o 


__ The census report for 1920, Vol. 11, page 16 says: “Considerable uncertainty 


necessarily attaches to the classification of Negroes as black and mulatto, since 


_ the accuracy of the distinction made depends largely upon the judgment and 
care employed by the enumerators. Moreover, the fact that the definition of . 


the term ‘“‘Mulatto” adopted at different censuses has not been entirely uniform _ 
doubtless affects the comparability of the figures in some degree. At the census 
of 1920 the instructions were to report as “black”’ all full-blooded Negroes and 
as “mulatto” all Negroes having some proportion of white blocd. The instruc- 


tions were substantially the same at the censuses of 1910 and 1870, but the term 


“black” as-employed in 1890 denoted all persons “‘having three-fourths or more 


_ black blood,” other persons with any proportion of Negro blood being classed 


as “mulattoes,” “quadroons,” or “octoroons.” In 1900 and in 1880 no classi- 

fication of Negroes as black or mulatto was attempted, and at the censuses of 

ee and 1850 the terms “black” and “mulatto” appear not to have been de- 
ed. 


' The Editor of the Negro Year Book is of the opinion that some probable causes 


_ for the apparent decrease in the number of mulattoes in 1920 as compared with 


1910 are, (1): As already noted above, many Negroes were probably not enumer- 


_atedin 1920. (2) Many mulattoes of dark complexion were, no doubt, returned 
as blacks. (3) Many mulattoes of very light complexion were, no doubt, re- 


turned_as whites. 


The explanation as given by the United States Census, Volume 2, 1920 Census, 
Page 17 is that: “It is likely that the explanation of the relatively large propor- 
tion of mulattoes shown for 1910 may be found in part in the fact that a large 
proportion of the Negro population was canvassed by Negro enumerators in that 
year thanin any other census year. It is probable that the practice of return 
ing as black those mulattoes who had but a small admixture of white blood was 


vei greater among the white than among the Negro enumerators. Moreover, the 


Negro enumerators may have taken somewhat greater care than did the white 
enumerators to ascertain whether Negroes whom they were not able to interview 


- personally were blacks or mulattoes. 


“In order to ascertain the probable effect of the employment of Negro enum- 
erators in 1910 upon the proportion of the Negro population returned:as mulattoe 
in that year as compared with 1920, a special tabulation was made for the 16 
Southern States and the District of Columbia and for 10 Northern States: Massa- 


chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Kansas—in ali of which a part of the Negro population was 


canvassed by Negro enumerators in 1910. The total Negro population of the 
area covered was 10,303,399 in 1920 and 9,714,770 in-1910, or between 98 and 
29 per cent of the total Negro population of the United States in each year. 


_ The number of enumeration districts in this area in which Negro enumerators 


were employed in 1910 was 2,055. This special tabulation brought out the 


fi ollowing facts: 


“Considering as one group those counties in each of which three or more Negro 
enumerators were employed in 1910, the percentage mulatto in the Negro popu- 
lation decreased from 21-8 in that year to 16.1 in 1920; considering as another 
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group those counties ineach which one or two Negro enumerators were 
ployed, the percentage mulatto decreased from 21 to 14.2; and considering 
third group those counties in which white enumerators only were emplo} 
the percentage decreased from 19.6 to 15.9. Thus the decrease in the count 
in which white enumerators only were employed in 1910 was nearly two-thir S 
as great as the decrease in those counties in each of which three or more Ne 

enumerators were employed in that year. a 


“Moreover, in every one of the 26 states covered by the comparison, a de- 
crease in the percentage mulatto between 1910 and 1920 is shown for the group 
of counties in which white enumerators only were employed in 1910, and in ¢ 
number of cases this decrease was equal to or greater than that for the groups 
of counties in which Negro enumerators were employed in 1910. It appear: 
therefore, that the employment of Negro enumerators in certain counties in 1910 
and of white enumerators only in 1920 had some effect in reducing the propo 
tion of mulattoes in the Negro population, as shown by the returns for 1920 | n 
comparison with those for 1910, but that this was not the sole nor principa. 

cause of the indicated decrease.” is Rela! 
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_ BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS NEGRO POPULATION UNITED STATES ve 


185¢ 


Negro Population 





Section 






Mulatto 










Total 





Number 





3 ,638 ,808 3 ,233 ,057 


SS | SaaS 


United States______. 





3 ,352 ,198 3 ,017 ,490 334 ,708 10.0 111 
,369 214 ,617 70 ,752 24 .8 329 
1,241 950 291 23 .4 306 


1870 

































United States__..._.) 4,880,009) 4,295,960 584 ,049 
‘The South_.-.-----.-.--| 4,420,811| 3,931,107 489 ,704 
PBHe UNOrEn Tae Go hen ete 452 '818 360 (744 92.074 
Mhoe West ose ons teucs 6 380] 4/109 2'271 
1890 
United States____.__, 7,488,686] 6,337,980) 1,132,060 | 152 Te PeTO eee ay 
‘The South ___._.-.-___--|" 6 ,760,577| 5,816,997| 924,944 | 13.7 159 
(ene North wik Dl eae es 701 ,018 504 506 196 {512 | 28.0 390 
PD He Wests ta. oud wl ok 27 081 ‘16,477 10 604 | 39.2 644 
1910 
"United States_____--| 9,827,763) 7,777,077, 2,050,686) 20.9 264 
The South _-___-________]" 8,749 ,427| 6 ,988,567| 1.760 860 | 20.1 252 
MihorNorth 2 A) ee Wh 1,027 1674 754,115 273/559 | 26.6 363 
Me Wiestat co 018 tah 50 ,662 34 395 16,267 | 32.1 478 flor 
Pwiligars ae). ha) yen TI EDL eS 
1920 hh tie 
___ United States_ ~~~.) 10 463,131) 8,802,677) 1,660,564) 15.9) 189 
The South ---___.__-___.|" 8,912,231] 7,514,724| 1,897,507 | 15.7 
Mhe North ofl es) 1,472,309} 1,228,848] ' "243'461 | 16.5 


The West______..-.-.--| 78 ,591 59 ,0051 19 ,586 24.9 
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INCREASE BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS NEGRO POPULATION BY 20 YEAR 
PERIODS, 1850-1910 AND THE 10 YEAR PERIOD, 1910-1920 

























































































‘The Increase 
1850—1870 
eS Se ee eee 
Mulattoes 
: f Black to 1,000 
Section Total Mulatto | Total Black |Mulatto [Blacks 
United States_ -| 1,241 ,201) 1,062 ,903 178 ,298 34.1) 32.9 “AB 9 168 
The South. ___ 1,068 ,613 913 ,617 154 996 31.8 30.3 46.3 170 
The North. =) 167 ,449 146 ,127 21,322) | 58.7 68.1 30.2 146 
he West. 00-2 5,139 3,159 1,980} 414.1 331.7 680 .4 627 
EE i One ac an 
United States_-) 2.590 ,031/ 2 (042,020) 648,011) 83.8). 47.5) 03-8 286 
Me south. jo... 5 = 2 ,321 ,130] 1,885 :890 435 ,240 52.5 48 .0 88 .9 231 
The North_-____ __ 248 ,200 143 ,762 104 ,438 54.8 39.9 113 ,4 726 
he Westu2.- 1. S22! 20 ,701 12 ,368 8 333! 324.5 301.0 366 .9 674 
1890-1910 
United States_ -| 24357 .723) 1 439 (097 918 ,626 31.2 BOT 81.1 638 
he Routh. 207. 2,007 ,486} 1,171 ,570 835 ,916 29 .7 20.1 90 .4 714 
The North. .___ eee 326 ,656 249 ,609 77 047 46.6 49.5 39 .2 309 
The West_____ -___ 23 ,581 17 ,918 5 ,663 87 1 108 .7 53 .4 316 
1910-1920 
United States_ _ 635 ,368) 1,025,500; _390 ,132 6.5 13 .2 -19.0 -382 
The South. 7 ~ 162 ,804 5246 ,157| _363 ,353 1.9 CL5l 1020°6 -690 
The North 22/5 444 ,635 474 ,733 =-3C ,098 43 .2 62, .9) -11.0 .64 
The West_____ ____ i 27 ,929 24 ,610 3 ,319 55 1 Via lens 20.4 123 
1850-1920 
United States__} 6 .824 323) 5 ,569 ,920| 1 ,254 ,803] 187.5 (253 309 .3 225 
Mus wouthes oe. 5 560 ,033| 4,497,234) 1 062,799] 165.8] 149.0| 317.5 236 
The North _____ ._| 1,186,940] 1 014,231 173,709) 415.9 472 6 245.5 171 
The Wests.) 2 77 ,350 58 ,055 19 ,295! 6232.8] 6111.01 6596.2 i333 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION, NEGROES 1920 







Per cent distribution ‘ 




















Age Period Total Male Female 
Total Male | Female 

United States: 
ATIF OSE he ee Fae oe 10 ,463 ,131] 5 ,209 ,436) 5 ,253 ,695] 100.0 
Under 5 years___----- 1 ,143 ,699 568 ,633 575 ,066 10.9 
Mnder year a. hse 227 ,207 112 ,660 115 ,000 222 
5 to 9 years__._-.-.-- 1 ,266 ,207 631 ,341 634 ,866 12.1 
10 to 14 years____-_-_- 1 ,236 ,914 616 ,251 620 ,663} - 11.8 
15 to 19 years___ _-_=- 1 ,083 ,215 513 ,416 569 ,799 10.4 
20 to: 44 years! 2 1 ot. 3 ,996 ,083| 1 ,902 ,613] 2 ,093 ,470 38 .2 
45 years and over. _-_ -- 1,713 ,510 963 ,672 749 ,838 16.4 
Age unknown_-_-___~- -- 23 ,503 13 ,510 9) QOBN ie oes 
18 to 44 years______-- 4 ,434 ,417| 2 ,106 ,879| 2 ,3827 ,538 42.4 
21 years and over~ --_ -- 5,522 ,475| 2 1792 ,006| 2,730 ,469 52.8 

Urban Population: ) 
apes... vor re oa 3 559 ,473| 1,737 ,820| 1,821,653} 100.0 
Under 5 years____-_-- 268 ,069 131 ,798 136,270) os See 
Under 1 year. -------- 57 5332 28 ,183 29 ,149 Woo 
5 to 9 years____-_-_-- 291 ,762 142 ,780 148 ,982 8.2 
10 to 14 years_.____-_ 291 ,094 137 ,844 153 ,250 8.2 
£5 to 19: yearsal. 2222. 310 ,522 138 ,893 171 ,629 8.7 
20 to 44 years____+_-_- 1 ,762 ,692 848 ,421 914 ,271 49.5 
45 years and over. ---- 621 ,935 330 ,667 291 ,268 LD 
Age unknown_____- -- 13 ,399 7 AIT Ds OS Ait =e SZ 
Rural Population: : 

Mca Seis, 4 ner ers en 6 ,903 ,658} 3 ,471 ,616| 3 .432 ,042| 100.0 
Under 5 years. + — .=--- 875 ,630 436 ,835 438 ,795 12.7 
Under 1 year— J2.32 -.-- 170 ,328 84 ,474 85 "851 TE OPIELY 
oto 9vyears. ©. Loh oo vs 974 .445 488 ,561 485 ,884 14.1 
10 to 14 years_____-_ =+- 945 ,820 478 ,407 467 ,413 SRG 
15 to 19 years______-_- 772 ,693 374 ,523 398 ,170 1g 4 
20 to 44 years______-- 2 ,233 ,391}. 1 ,054 ,192| 1 ,179 ,199 32 4 
45 years and over_ __ __ 1,091 ,575 633 ,005 458 ,570 15.8 
Age unknown_-—--—_-- -- 10 ,104 6 ,093 AaOW os Po 





CLASSIFICATION OF NEGRO POPULATION BY SEX. 


In 1920 the division of the Negro population by sex was: Males, 5, 209, Te 
females, 5,253,695. The number of males to 100 females was 99. 2. In the 
urban Negro population the number of males to 100 females was 95-4; in th 
rural Negro population the number of males to 100 females was 101.2. 


PROPORTION BLACK AND MULATTO BY SEX; 1929, 1910, 1870 and 1860. oe 








Negro Population 





Excess Percentage of 


Year and class of pop- / |_____ |Males |distrbution b 
ulation ' to jcolor 
Both sexes Male Female 1000 : ; 


Of | of fe- |femals 
males | males 








1920 


; Totaly = eee 10 ,463 ,131) 5 ,209 ,436| 5 ,253 ,695 m ----|46 ,259 992 
Black____.---------| 8,802 ,577| 4,444,514) 4 ,358 ,063/86 ,451|______| 1020. 
ee ie ------| 1 660 ,554 764 ,922 895 ,632] __ ___ 1/30 ,710 854 

Mo tale sisi ea ee 9 ,827 ,763| 4,885,881] 4,941 ,882|______|56 ,001 989 
Blacker. aa oe 7,777 O77) 3 ,922 332) 3 ,854 ,745/67 ,587] ____ __] 1,018 
eee eae at ------| 2 ,050 ,686 963 ,549) 1 ,087 ,137)_____- 1123588 8 

ALotal es ee 4 880 ,009| 2 ,393 ,263] 2 486 ,746|____-_|93 ,483 
ACES Seis ae sh 4 ,295 ,960| 2 ,115 ,367| 2 ,180 593) -- -- -_|65 ,226 oro 
Ce Me eae ey oe 584 ,049 277 ,896 306 ,153] __ ____|28 ,257 908 

DLotal ss oae 4441 ,830| 2.216 ,744 2 1225 ,086] __-_-_] 8 ,342 
BlaCwe. oes US 3 853 ,467| 1,936 ,536] 1,916 .931|19 +605] _ 1 O10 


Niglatiosie sees a) 588 ,363 280 ,208 308 ,155] -___ __|27 ,947 909 





ASS, 






} Staats ns 
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MARITAL CONDITIONS 


‘ MARITAL CONDITIONS NEGRO POPULATION, 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 
5 ; ‘ ; BY SEX—1890-1920 


MALES 15 YEARS OF AGEAND OVER 






























































Single Married Widowed 

Total Ge Divor- 

4 Per Per Per ced 

j Number cent | Number cent Number cent 
j Ai Teh 1920 3 ,393 ,211) 1.104 ,877) 36.6) 2,050,407) 60 4 200 ,734 5 .9)26 ,689 
1910 3 ,059 ,312) 1 ,083 472] 35.4! 1,749 228] 57/2 189 ,970 6 .2/20 ,146 
1900 2 ,633 ,008} 1 ,033 ,285| 39.2] 1.422 5886] 54 0 151 ,233 5 .7|11 ,026 
1890 2,119 ,721 842 ,764| 39.81 1,175,513! 55 5 91 ,683 4.3| 5,212. 
FEMALES 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ‘ 

1920 3 ,423 ,100 825 ,258) 24.1) 2,039,181) 59.6 507 ,961) 14 .8)43 ,871 
1910 3 103 ,344 823 ,996) 26.6] 1,775,949] 57.2 459 ,831} 14 .8/33 ,286 
1900 2 ,690 ,583 803 ,683} 29.9] 1 443 817] 53.7 414 107} 15 .4/22 033 
1890 2,175 ,550 652 ,314| 30.0! 1,187 ,434| 54.6 320 ,194| | 14.7'10 ,688 


PER CENT INCREASE ACCORDING TO COLOR, NATIVITY, AND WHETHER BORN 
IN STATE OF RESIDENCE, 1910-1920, AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF WHITES 
_ AND NEGROES BY AGE AND MARITAL CONDITION, 1920, FOR SELECTED STATES 


The States for which percentages are given are those in which Negroes constituted 5 per 
cent or more of the total population in 1920. are 


c Per cent of increase or decrease (): 1910-1920 


SSE ALT ARVN (SDSS SCRYERS on ee ean TE 








In White ; In Negro} 
popula- |In White]In for- popula- |In Negro 
In total tion born] popula- /eign born|In  total|tion born|population | 
State White pop-| and liv-|tion born! White Negro jand liy-} born in 
: ulation | ing in | inother | popula- | popula- ing in _ |jother states 
specified states tion tion __|specified , 
state ; state 
MOKA OM aes ee 26 .1 74 .2 7.4 —0.3 8.6 (39.4 —7 .2 * 
PRONTO ee Ble NS 43.8 29.5 74.5 Qt 6.7 9.4 —2.2 
PMO xcs ete iy geal 22 .3} 24.6 7 A 50 .2 7.5 8.7 -0.8 
' West Virginia._______ 19 1 19.5 19 .6 8.5 34.6 22.8 42.8 
Alabama fon’ ose et AI 19.3 11.9 —6.8 —0.8 0.2 4.7 
South Carolina. ____-_ 20 .5 iW ens) 47.0 Bue Sis) Su2 19.6 
- North Carolina. _____ 18.9 17.4 46.0 19.5 9.4 COM. 43 .6 
eATKANSAS bo 13.2 16.6 (her —17.4 6.6 5.1 9.6 
OWI aN a). ih 8s 16.5 16.4 31.3 —13 .2 -1.9 -1.3 -8 .0 
Georiar se! se 18.0 16.2 36.3 7A 2.5 2.4 6.4 
District of Columbia _ 38 .4 14.8 63.1 17.2 16.4 15.1 17.4 
Aaah 05 pes See ei peer 16 .4 11.6 56.8 15.6 2.8 —1.0 51,0 
~ Mississippi____._---- 8.6 10.5), -0.3 —14 .6 -~7.4 4.3 -—32 .9 
Maryland. 222-8 2k 13 .4 10.4 43 .9 —1.9 5.3 2.4 55 .4 
- 'Tennessee___ __ _____- 10 .2 10.1 14.4 -16.1 —4.5 7.0 75 
eV nssoumrd oe bs fy bee 2.9 7.9 -3 .9 -18.7 13 .2 -7.5 64 .2 
Kentucky 2% 8 tap 7.6 13.8 —23 .2 ~9 .8 13.8 23 .2 
Delaawre______.__ es 12.6 7.0 Die2, 13ex —2.7 -9.8 1432 














and over |in pop- 
ulation 
15 to 44 





ai *Po entages for age based on total population of specified class, including asm: ul 
ons of ind fovak age. 
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OTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION BY STATES AND PER CENT NEGRO POPULA- 
rit iat TION OF TOTAL IN EACH STATE IN 1920 ° 


Per cent Ne- 














ie Me STATES Total popula-|Negro popu- gro in total 

veg tion lation population ~ 

~NEW ENGLAND : 
5 : Dymo py apis 2) Vuela dara a Ata 768 ,014 
PeoNoweeramipshires 65° 60 Gees Coe eee etry 443 ,083 
emmout bene, Ae Cas Wie eee eu Py ea 352 ,428 
eMassachusetts, 20 027i ea ITT 3 ,852 3856 
PDO OMSIANG ec Cc Maa cn) Ry ey in  cite oo 604 ,397 
Connecticut ghee ee pkg tn pe gc Sa 1 ,380 ,631 






MIDDLE ATLANTIC F 
SET ANG OF Ig a Rt Me ea ae nc ie oe eR 
UNG tera y ar dees FS em hitomi 

pe ee bounevivania 2182 yc hes 

ee CENTRAL 






10 ,385 ,227 
3,155 ,900 
8 ,720 ,017 


5,759 ,394 
2 930 ,390 
6 485 ,280 
3 668 .412 
2 ,632 ,067 










3 404 ,055 

646 ,872 

Bouin Malota wii. ey OTC ny) oT 636 ,547 
PNe@brasica (RCE eae See aie ere wigs ties 1 ,296 ,372 






WeOOMNSS COFNNwW wwR REROOO 
WORbNOA bron wo aAubwnio 
















sae PCS USAS apt PhS BE re um hae ee de 1 ,769 ,257 

SOUTH ATLANTIC ’ 

Pr Bea Wakelw seem ees eee ke Mee Als 223 ,003 13.6 
ByFarvianities  e No sats rye oF) hae aay Ota eee” 1 ,449 661 16.9 
EAstrictof Columpial (3-8 hI ars ays 437 ,571 25.1 
Py EES a LS al OR IRS i OO EC 2 ,309 ,187 29.9 

Doman esta Wargiinia a. ss FS ei ape ae ee ac ee 1 463 ,701 5.9 
me NorineC@arolinawian: Siri. AT Om Re erg 2 559 ,123 29.8 
POuLmCarolnals: ua OM FIP days 1 ,683 ,724 51.4 

‘ PO COLRIAS eee cys ul VTL aoe YEN 2 ,895 ,832 41.7 

; PON een CLAUS SS OL Uae in wane A 968 ,470 34.0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

MPACeHTUCley ss Soe eI Ok Sea RL eis 2 ,416 ,630 9.8 
2,337 ,885 19.3) 

2 348 ,174 38.4 

1,790 ,618 52.2 

: PARKamsags 2 os heehee i ri er ae A 1 ,752 ,204 27 .0 
_ Louisiana 1,798 ,509 38 .9 
2 ,028 ,283 74 

4 663 ,228 (15.4 

548 ,889 0.3 
431 ,866 OL22: 

194 ,402 0.7 

939 ,629 Pee 

260 ,350 16 

334 ,162 2.4. 

449 ,396 0.3 

77 407 0.4 

1 ,356 ,621 0.5 

783 ,389 ee 


3 426 (861 
WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, 1880-1920 








Per cent of total 
' 3 

CENSUS YEAR| Total White Negro 
i ; All others* |White | Negro | All others: 








1880__- -----]16 ,516 ,568)10 ,555 ,427) 5 953 ,903, 7 ,238| 63.9 36.0 (Dis 
ak -----|20 ,028 ,059}13 ,193 ,453] 6 ,760 ,577 74,029) 65.9 33.8 0.2 
( -----|24 ,523 ,527/16 ,521 ,970| 7 ,922 ,969| 78 ,588| 67.4 32.3 0.3 
1910. +-----|29 ,389 ,249)20 547 ,455| 8 ,749 ,427 92 367) 69.9 (29.8 0.3- 
» 1920_____-_+.__.133.,125.,831]24 ,132 ,214] 8 912/259 81,358! 72.9 26.9 0.4 


aes | *Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. 
; (t) Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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NEGRO POPULATION IN THE NORTH AN: D IN THE SOUTH. 


N opulation outside of the South in 1900 was 911, 025; in 1910 it’ 
18 078,336 and i in 1920 it was 1,550,900. This was an increase from 1900 to 19 
of 167, 311 or 18.4 per cent and from 1910 to 1920 of 472,564 or 43.8 per cen’ 


NEGRO POPULATION OF NORTHERN AND WESTERN[STATES SACRE 





Division of States 


Se a alan 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island___.____ 
Connecticut _ _ 3 
. MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








Pennsylvania ___ pe cine ena UE Rots ae alot Baers iss ER 
ee NORTH CENTRAL 













Michigan. es 
Wisconsi z 
WEST NORTH CENTR 
Minnesota 


North Dakota_ 
South Dakota __ 
: Nebraska -_ _- 
Kianisas) sa S10 yi 
MOUNTAIN 
Montang. 22 Yo. es Se) 
Hdaho €or yhe sy 
Wyoming. __ 
Colorado- __ - 


New Mexico. _ 

Jou eNeVadal. 2:22 2 2285 
PACIFIC 

Washington________ 

Oregon 

California 


WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH BY STATES, 





i i White 

ss 

Division andState 1920 1910 1900 
The South ___________|24,132,214|90 ,547 »455/16 ,521 ,970 
South Atlantic ___| 9/648 ‘940 8 ‘071 1603 6 ,706 051 
Delaware________ 192 ,615 171 ,102 153 ‘977 
Maryland =). 227} 4 ,204 ,737| 1 ,062 ,639 952 424 
Dist. of Columbia _ '326, ,860 236 ,128 191 ,532 
Wireinias xa eas 1,617 ,909] 1,389 ,809| 1,192 5855 
West Virginia ____] 1 1377 1235 _ 1,156,817 915 ,233 
‘North Carolina___| 1 783,779} 1,500,511) 1 ,263),603 
South Carolina _ 818 ,538 679 ,161 557 ,807 
( Georgia ss Aes 1 ,689 ,114} 1 ,431 ,802] 1 ,181 ,294 
qhloridas:2" 638 ,153 443 684 297 ,333 
Hast South Central _ 6 ,367 ,547| 5,754 ,326| 5 044 ,847 
Kentucky —. 2. ~_ 2: 2,180 ,560| 2 ,027 ,951) 1 ,862 ,309 
Tennessee _______ 1 ,885 ,993) 1,711 432) 1 ,540 ,186 
Alabama ________ 1 ,447 032) 1 ,228 832} 1 ,001 ,152 
Mississippi_____ __ 853 ,962 786 ,111 41 ,200 
West South Central___| 8 115 ,727) 6 ,721 491] 4,771 065 
Arkansas. _____ | 1 ,279 ,757| 1,031 ,026 944 ,580 
Ouisiana_= 2 __| 1 ,096 ,611 941 ,086 729 616 
Oklahoma____/__ 1 ,821 ,194 144 ,531 670 ,204 
MOxAs VTA gis otek 3,918 ,165' 3 ,204 848! 2 5426 ,669 





Population ~ 
1900 1910 
1 ,319 1 ,363 
662 564 
826] | 1 621 
31,974 38 ,055 
9 ,092 9 529 
15 ,226 15 ,174 
99 ,232 134,191 ~ 
69 ,844 89 ,760_ 
156 ,845 193 ,919 
96 ,901 111 ,452 
57 ,505 60 ,320 
85 ,078 109 ,049 
15 ,816 17 ,115 
2 542 2 ,900 
4 959 7,084 
12 ,693 14 ,973 
161 ,234 157 ,452 
286 617 
465 817 
6 ,269 7 ,689 
52 ,003 54 ,030 
1 523 1 ,834 
293} 651 
940 2,235 
8 ,570 11 ,453 
1 ,848 2 ,009 
672 1,144 
1 ,610 1 ,628 
134 513 
2 ,514 6 ,058 
1,105 1 ,492 
11 ,045 21 645 


1900, 1910, 1920. 


Negro 





1920 1910 





8,912 359 8,749 427) 7 022 ae 

4 112,488] 3°729 '017 
30 697° 
235 (064 


41325 ,1 
30 "335 
244 ‘479 
109 ,966 
690 ,017 


7Al 1694 













pel ae oe 7} bee by f ay 
i we ‘ 
; } ee 
neg ; : ae 
i ey 


POPULATION _ eee fon 









:. i fg PER CENT WHITE AND NEGRO OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE SOUTH 
peg < ‘ 1900, 1910, 1920 

f < a 7 

Per cent of total population _ Per cent of increase* 


seni 75) 1920 1910 1900 1910-1920 1900-1910 
State and Division 








Whit |Negro | White |Negro | White Negro | White [Negro |White {Negro 



























The South..... 730 















*A Minus Sign (-) denotes decrease. 


In Spite of Migration 
_ No Great Change In Percentage 
_ Number Persons Living Outside State Of Birth. 
ie 5 Of the 10,381,309 Negroes reported by the 1920 census as being 
born in the United States, the state of birth of 38,575 was not ascertained 
_ by the enumerators The total number for whom the state of birth was 


living in the states in which they were born and 2,054,242 or 19.9 per 
cent who were living in other states. In spite of the migration of 1916- 


_ little greater than it was in the two previous decades In 1910 the per- 
centage living in other states was 16.6 and in 1900 it was 15.6 


Of the total number of Negroes reported as being born in the South, 9,600,943, it was 
found that 7,751,361 or 80.7 per cent were living in their native states and 1,068,788 or 
11.1 per cent were living in other Southern States and 780,794, or 8.1 per cent were living 
; in the North or West. The number born in the South and now living in the North, 780,794 
SES avg is 330,260 more than the number from the South, 440,534, who were living in the North 

re in 1910. Of the number of Negroes reported as being born in the North and West, 741,791, 
it was found that 537,131 or 72:4 per cent were living in the States in which they were 


Bee born; 157,437 or 21.2 per cent were living in other northern or western States and 47,223" 


or 6.4 per cent were living in the South, 

Migration Negroes North 

Migration Negroes South 

Both Go On At Same Time. | 
The 1920 census shows that the proportion of southern born Negroes 
who had migrated to the North or West was 8.1 per cent of the total 
- __ Negroes born in the South and that this was only about one-fourth larger 
i: than the proportion of Negroes who were born in the North or West and 
_ had migrated to the South, 6.4 per cent It is noteworthy that while 
_ the migration of Negroes to the North goes on, the migration of Ne- 
- groes to the South continues and that the number of Negroes, 47,223 
_ living in the South in 1920 was 5,734 more than the number, 41,489 from 
the North or West who were living in the South in I9IO 









Rae 0| 27.0). 69.0 8 4 3 5) 1.9] 24.4), 10.4— 
South Atlantic _| 69.0] 30.9 66 .2 AA 12 re 9 5.2! 20.4! 10.3 
| Delaware______| 86.4] 13/6 84.6 4 4 6 5} -2.7/ 11.1 1.6 
Maryland__.- == 83.1} 16.9]. 82.0 9 ees 8]. .0 5.3 11.6) > =1-9 
j Dist. of Col’bia TAT). 125-4 7123 5 VG i 9} (16 4) 93) 8 8.9 
Virginia _______| 70.1] 2919] 67/4 6 3 6 4} 2e8L 16.5)41 ee 
West Virginia --}- 94.1 5.9} 94.7 3 5 5 6] 34.6] 26.4] 47.5 
N. Carolina __ --| 69.7] 29:8] 68.0 6 hh 0 9 9.4]: 18.7] 11.7 
s. Carolina ----| 48.6] 51.4] 44,8 2 6 A are 3.5|/ 21.8 6.8 
Georgia Seat yap ae 58 .3] 41.7] 54.9 a oO HG: a! 2.0) 212 vise, 
Hiorida. = 165.9 34.0} 58.9 0 3 7 2 6.7| 49.2) 33.8 
East, South Central _| 71.5 28.4) 68.4 m3) 8 wl 6] -4.8), 14.1 6.1 
~ . Kentucky _____] 90.2 9.8) 88.6 4 7 3 -l] -9.8 8.9] ~-8..1 
Tennessee _____} 80.7] 19 -3|- 78.3 Avf 2 8 -O)) 4.5] 121 =155 
Alabama_____.| 61.6] 3814] 57/5 As a 2, A} 0.8] 12.7] 509.8 
Mississippi ____] 47.2 52.2] 43.7 a) 3 5 -9| -7.4| 22.6] 11.92 
W.S. Central __| 79.7 20 :2)' 76 /5;- 22 .6| 73.0 25.9] 27.4 3.9} 40.9] 17.41 
Arkansas __._ 1 £30) 27.0) 71.8). 28.1) 72:0] 28:0/ 13/61 6.6] t9°7| 404 
uisiana______| 61.0] 38.9] 56.8] 43.1 52.8] 47.1] 18.3] -1.9} 29 0 9.7 
Oklahoma. ____ 89.8 7.4) 87.2 8.3]. 84.8 7.0}. 26.8] —8.6] 115.5 147 .1 
Texas_._______| 84.0 15.91 -82..2) ° 17.9) 79 6 20.4] | 22.2 McON iB 2 OU lee, 
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MIGRATION OF THE NATIVE NEGRO POPULATION. 


Teported, 10,342,734, comprised 8,288,492 or 80.1 per cent who were 


__ 1920 the number of Negroes living outside of the state of birth is but — 












INTERSECTIONAL MIGRATION NEGROE 











NATIVE NEGRO POPULATION UNITED STATES 
LIVING IN THE SOUTH iat 






State of 
. a he Born in Born in birth, etc., 
‘ Year Total South Northand j/not report- 
} “West ed 










4,416 ,788| 4 ,400 ,132 15 ,583 
5 ,948 ,406] 5 ,926 ,322 22 ,039 
6,753 ,917| 6,667 ,014 23 ,268 
| 7,915 406! 7,866,807} 30,397 
| 8,758 ,858] 8 ,668 ,619 41 ,489 S; : 
8 ,894 ,114! 8,820 ,149 47 223 | —26 ,742 he 















LIVING IN THE NORTH AND WEST 


453 576 149 ,100 304 ,073 

618,370]. 198 ,029 420 ,318 

714 ,780 241,855 457 ,833 

- 898 ,252 349 ,651 3 I) 
1 048 ,566 440 ,534 12 ,631 

1 ,486 ,593 780 ,794 11 ,831 
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GAIN NORTH AND WEST AND LOSS OF SOUTH BY INTERSTATE MIGR. 


NATIVE NEGRO POPULATION © 





Born South and living in  |Born North and West and|Net gain of Northan 
North and West | living in South - and loss of South 








Decennial Year | _ ! 





_| Number a t Number at. a! “ 44 | eae 
lend eachde- 10 year end each, de- 10 year | Gain at end 10 year 
cade increase cade increase | each decade | increa 
149 ,100 Nad ee AE 15 ,583 133 ,517 
198 ,029 48 ,929 22 ,039 175 ,990 © 
241 ,855 43 ,826 | 23 ,268 118 ,587 
849 651, 107 ,796 30 ,397 319 ,254 
440 534 ; 90 ,883 / 41,489 399 ,045 









780 ,794 340/160 47 (223 733 571 
_ __ The census statistics indicate that in general Negroes born in the Nort 
_ West and in the northern part of the South have migrated to a much lar =} 
extent than those born in the far South. It is found that 27.6 per cent of Negroes’ 
_ born in the North or West are living in other states than those in which they | 
born. Of those born in the states of the upper South that is, Delaware, M 
land, the District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, I 
Peat tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma, the corresponding percentage 
24.8 per cent. Of the Negroes born in the lower southern states, South Car 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, only 1 
per cent were living outside of the states in which they were born. a 
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Greatest Movement Negroes 
_ Within Southern States 42 
_ Has Been To South And West. : iis raat i; 
It is found that as a result of the recent migration that there has been a 

nounced increase in the migration from the far south as for example: the Ne 








(8) Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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oe pit 
who were born in South Carolina and had migrated from that state to Pen 
vania increased from 2,113 in 1910 to 11,624 in 1920; those f m Georgie 
Pennsylvania, from 1,578 to 16,196; those from Florida to Pennsylvania, 
393 to 5,370; those from Alabama to Ohio, from 781 to 17,588; those fro 
issippi to Illinois, from 4,612 to 19,485; those from Louisiana to Illino 
1,609 to 8,078; and those frum Texas to Missouri from 1,907 to4,344. ae 
In spite of the large number of Negroes who have recently migrated fro the 
South to the North it is a fact that when the 130 years since the first census: vas 
taken is considered that the greatest movement of Negroes within the South ha 
been to the South and West. ee 


ta 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION NEGROES BORN IN SOUTH AND LIVING OUTSIDE 
STATES OF BIRTH IN 1910 AND 1920 


1910 . ~ 1920 
Residence Sas - 
Number Per cent Numbe r 


- Living in the North and West___________ 440 534] 30.0 780,794 | 
Living in other Southern States to Hast and} s 


_,_ North of State of birth.-__"___...| 256,574| 17.5 | . 276,949) 1 
_ Living in other Southern States to West and Bias eS 
South of State of birth._____ es Tey 762 ,839 52.3 791 839 st 
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: ae The Center Of Negro Population 
Has Moved. 478 Miles : 
Co RO: Southwest In 130 Years. 


In 1790 the center of Negro population was 25 miles southwest of Pete 

in Dinwiddie county, Virginia. In 1910 it had moved to the southwest 47 

_ and was then located in the northeastern part of Alabama. In 1920 xt 
the extreme northwestern corner of Georgia in Dade county; for the 

_ in the history of the country this center has moved northeast, being 
(! pel 9.4 miles farther east and 19.4 miles farther north in 1920 than 
In r ; BAe a 
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a, Movement To Cities. ae 
From 1910 to 1920 Ly trend of population from the country t 1 


or 48.1 per cent in rural territory. 


In 1910 the per cent of the population urban was 46. 3 and rural 53.7. 
pag number of Negroes living in the urban territory increased by 870,244 th 
ie from 2,689,229 to 3,559,473. More than one-third, 34.0 per cent, of the © 
Negro population is living in urban territory. The census reports indicate 
; actual decrease of 234,876 or 3.4 per cent in Negro rural population of the co’ 
~._-JIn 1910 the number of Negroes reported as living in rural territory was 6, 89 
if ye In 1920 the number thus living was reported to be 6,661,332. i 


_ NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGROES IN UNITED’ STATES LIVING IN UR 
_ AND RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920 








i ; Number wh . Per cent 
ie a Year Urban Rural Urban | 
~. 1920 — 3 559 ,473 6,903 ,658 34.0 
1910 2 °689 1229 7 138 ,534 27.4 
1900 2005 ‘972 6 ,828 ,022 SOLE 4 
ie 1890 Tt 481 ,142 6 ,007 ,534 19.4 





INCREASE IN NUMBER AND IN PER CENT NEGROES IN UNITED STATES 
URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES : 


Increase * 
: Number — ; Per cent 
Urban | Rural Urban i 


~ 1900-1910 683 eu i 310 ,512 


1910-1920 870,244 234,876 
1890-1900 $20 488 







‘NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH LIVING IN U 
alee ~RURAL COMMUNITIES, Bee OP 1910, 1920, RBAN * 


"Number 
















1920 2 ,250 ,899 f 6 ,661 332 . 25.3 


a TOTO: 1 854 1455 6,894 972 
1900 1/364 ,796 , 65558 (173 , a a 


1890 | 1 033 ,235 5 ae ,342 1S 3 








“INCREASE IN NUMBER ANDIN PER CENT OF NEGR 
é f URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIE gns ae THE SOUTH IN 


Increase * 











1910-1920 306 ,444;)° 1 PSC) bas Teagh 21.3 
1900-1910 . 489 ,659 -336. 5 
await _ -836 '800 35.8 


331,561 — 830 ,831 Rare Bees I) 
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NEGRO POPULATION AND INCREASE IN NEGRO POPULATION OF CITIES HAV- 
_ ING, IN 1920 MORE THAN 25,000 NEGRO INHABITANTS: 1920, 1910, 1900 ohh 





ase i Negro Population Increase in Negro Popuyation | 





























a a ENO Se 
aes 1910-1920 1900-1910 
City ; é 
1920 1910 1900 
Number |Per Cent|Number |Per Cent 
: \ s | 
en iWotalss = 2s <5] 1 ,508 ,061, 1,060 ,510) 825 ,864| 447 ,551 42 .2| 235 ,146) 28.5 
; New York, INRE Ya ct a 152 ,467 91,709) 60,666] 60,758 66.3; 31,043 51.2 
Philadelphia, Paes 134 ,229 84 ,459| 62,613] 49,770 58.9] 21,846 34.9 
Tee Washington, DiC Sk 109 ,966 94 446! 86,702) 15,520 16.4 7,744 8.9 
= Onicagos TN 109 ,458 44 103} 30,150) 65,355 148.2} 13,953 46.3. 
ves Baltimore, IVE eee 5 el 108 ,322 84,749) 79,258] 23 573 27 .8 5 491 6.9 
_ New Orleans, La_ 160 ,930 89 ,262| 77,714] 11,668 13.1} 11,548 14.9. 
Be, Birmingham, Ala _ 70 ,230 52 305} 16 ,575| 17,925 34.3] 35 ,730 215.6 
_ St. Louis, Mo ___— ; 69 ,850 43,960} 35,516] 25,894 58.9 8 444 23.8 
hs at Atlanta, Cs ho Gage eae = 62 ,796 51,902] 35,727) 10,894 21.0) 16,175 45 3. 
Memphis, Penn ih 61 ,181 52 ,441| 49 910 8 ,740 16.7 2 ,531 5.0 
Se Richmond: Via oe oC 54 ,041 46 ,733| 32,230] 7,308 15.6} 14,503 45.8 
Norfolk, Va_ oe ees 43 ,392 25,039] 20,230] 18 353 BYES 4 ,809 23.1 
Jacksonville, Bill Fe Fee 41 ,520 29 293) 16,236] 12,227 41.7 13 ,057 80.4 
Detroit, IVC Pes et 40 ,838 5 ,741 4,111) 35,097 611.3 1 ,630 39.6 
_ Louisville, Ky_____ _- 40 ,O87 40 522} 39,139 -435 i 7 Bi 1 383 3.5 
“e Savannah, Goh [pee Ope 39 ,179 33 ,246| 28 ,090 5 ,933 17.8 5 ,156 18.4 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa_______ 37,725 25 623} 20,355] 12,102 47.2 5 ,268 25.9 ~ 
_ Nashville, Tenn __ we Wie 35 ,633 36 523] 30,044 —890 —2.4 6 479). 21.6 
_ Indianapolis, Andee 34 678 21,816] 15,931] 12,862 59.0 5 ,885 36.9 
_ Cleveland, Ohio __ ____ . 34,451 8 448 5,988] 26 ,003 307 .8 2 460 41.1 
Houston, Tex _\_ ____ _- 33 ,960 23,929! 14,608] 10,031 41.9 9 ,321 63.8 
* Charleston, SCR es 32 ,326 31,056] 31 522 1 ,270 4.1 466} > -1.5. 
Kansas City, Mo ____ 30 ,719 23 566! 17 ,567 7 153 30.4 599 34.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio_____ 30 ,079 19 ,639! 14,482! 10,440! 53.2 6 1571. 35 .6 





STATES, COUNTIES, AND CITIES HAVING THE LARGEST. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES. 
The State of Georgia has the largest Negro population of any State. 


In 1920 it was 1,206,365. The State of Mississippi has the largest per- 
centage of Negroes, 52.2 per cent of the total population. Negro popu- 


lation in Mississippi in 1920 was 935,184. 


_ The three counties in the United States having the largest percent- 
__ age of Negroes are Issequena County, Mississippi, 90.7 per cent, 6,91 5 


89.0 per cent, 18,207 Negroes and 2,179 whites. 


> 


WW 
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The six cities in the United States having the largest Negro population are: A : 


New York, 152,467; Philadelphia, 134,229; Washington, 109,966; Chicago, 

- 109,450; Baltimore, 108,322; and New Orleans, 100,930. There are now no 
cities in the United States in which 50 per cent or more of the population are 
Negroes. In 1910 there were four cities in the United States having 25,000 
inhabitants or more, with at least half of the population Negro. They were: 
Jacksonville, Fla., 50.8 per cent, 29,293 Negro and 28,329 white; Montgomery, 
Ala., 50.6 per cent, 19,322 Negro and 18,802 white; Charleston, S. C., 52-8 per 


cent, 31,056 Negro and 27,764 white; Savannah, Ga., 51.1 per cent, 33,246 Negro 


and 31,784 whites. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTIES BY NEGRO 
. POPULATION: 1910 AND 1920. 


The aggregate number of counties in the United States in 1910 was 


SM iaios4, of which 1,351 were in the South, 1,265 in the North, and 337 - 
_in the West. Negro population was reported from 2,843 of these coun- 


i Negroes and 703 whites; Tensas County, Louisiana, 85.3 per cent, — ‘* 
12,085 Negroes and 1,769 whites; and Tunica County, Mississippi, a 
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ties, the number reporting no Negro population being 110, of which 32 
were in the South and 78 in the North and West. Of the 32 Southern 
counties which reported no Negro population, 28 were in Texas, 2 in Okla- 
_homa, 1 in Arkansas, and 1 in North Carolina. Outside of Texas, there-— 
fore, there were in the South only 4 counties which reported no Negro 


population in 1910. eee 


ye yi 


The aggregate number of counties in the United States in 1920 was 8,065, 
of which 1,391 were in the South, 1,272 in the North, and 402 in the West. Ne- 
gro population was reported frum 2,903 of these counties, the number reporting © 
no Negro population being 162, of which 38 were in the South and 124 in the North 
and West. Of the 38 Southern counties which reported no Negro population, — 
30 were in Texas, 31 in Oklahoma, 2 in Georgia, 1 in Arkansas, 1 in Virginia, — 
and 1 in West Virginia. Outside of Texas, therefore, there were in the South ~ 
only 8 counties which reported no Negro population in 1920. ie 


INCREASE OR DECREASE NEGRO POPULATION BY COUNTIES 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1920 








. Number of Counties or combinations of Counties* 



































{ 
Number of In which Negro population 
Section counties ‘ 
1910 Negro pop- 
Total Decreas-} Did not ulation 
Increased ed change 1910 
1900 1900 1900 — Orin 
: 1910 1910 1910 1900 
United States __ _- 2 ,953 2,751 1 443 1,229 44 45 
Eo phe soutme | ik oS 1 351 1,214 } 662 533 4 15 ; 
The North___ 1 ,265 1 ,236 582 603 : 29 o> . 
AGMO SWieste Se ox Shee 337 301 189 - + 93 PS pow) ip “ 8 ? 
eer! pet Gana OP eo Ghent nl oe hen SS ee eee 
Number of counties or combinations of counties* _ 
3 Number of In which Negro population ca 
Section counties Having no 
1920 Negro pop- 
Totay Increased Decreas- | Did not ulation 
1910 ed change 1910 =e 
1920 1910 ' 1910 or in. 
1920 1920 1920 
United States ____; 3,065 3,038 1,272 1,664 Ana ‘ 
minevsouthiz.. 22" ey i. 1,391 1 364 522 824 5 ‘3 ; 
Mhe North 222222055 1,272 1 272 559 663 oo) 28 "2973 
The West_2-- 2-2 _o_ 402 402 | 191 177 8 26 








_... “In cases where boundaries of counties were changed during the decade, 1900-1910 a , c s 
oo COUney anes poet Bonar have bees nee! and eoispuntiions made for the Bee pet 
. al le entire eo ahoma was Classified as a single area f = : j 920. 

the counties of this State were classified. hse ain aetne Wang Ay 
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_ COUNTIES HAVING HALF OR MORE OF THEIR POPULATION _ 
| NEGROES. SDhEM 


_ In 1860 there were in the South, 244 counties in which half or more. 

of the population were Negroes. ‘The number of these counties in 1880 
_ Was 300; in 1890 the number was 282; in 1900 the number was 286: — 
1910 the number was 264 and in 1920 the number was 219; that is, the : 
greatest number of these counties was in 1880 and the smallest number — 
was in 1920. ls My 


The population of the counties having half or more of their population N ie 3 
was in 1880, 3,392,235; in 1890, 3,555,970; in 1900, 4,057,619 ie 1910, 3,032,484 


POPULATION . 44s 


and in 1920, 3,242,489. The 4 maps which follow show for the 4 census years, 
- 1860, 1880, 1900, 1910 the counties having 50 per cent or more of their popu- 
_lation Negroes. 
It will be seen from an examination of these maps that while there has been a 
fluctuation in the number of counties having more than half of their population 
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CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES HAVING 2,0000R MOR 
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iNew, Eamipshires se Ae ype 2 aha Ue 
New Jersey: 7 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Educational. 


The American Negro Academy. Organized March 5, 1897. 

President, Arthur A. Schomburg, New York City. 
Secretary, Robert A. Pelham, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. Organized 1904. 
President, W. W. Sanders, Charleston, West Va. 

Secretary, C. J. Calloway, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

National Association of Colleges for Negro Youth. Organized 1913. 
President, J. T. Peacock, President of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
Secretary, J. T. Cater, Dean, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

National Federation of Colored College Women. 

President, Miss Lucy D. Slowe, Howard University, Washington, D. C. fee 
Secretary, Miss Mary E. Cromwell, 1815-13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. isis 
Association of College Presidents and Deans of the A. M. E. Church. Organized 


President, G. A. Edwards, President, Kittrell College, Kittrell, N. C. 
Secretary, 8. L. Greene, President, Shorter College, North Little Rock, Ark. 
merican Federation of Negro Schools. 

President, I. J. K. Wells, Lincoln University, Pa. ; 

Secretary, OC. G. Carrington, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
President, H. C. Thorne, St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

President, John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C: 

Secretary-Treasurer, S. W. Rutherford, Washington, D. C. 1S 
Director of Research and Editor, C. G. Woodson, 1216 U St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity. Organized at Cornell University, March, 1906. Pr. 
President, R. W. Cannon, 3400 Oakland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘Secretary, N. L. McGhee, Washington. : 

Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. Organized at Indiana University, 1911. 
Grand Polemarch, W. E. Stewart, Chicago, Il. : 
Grand K. of R. and Ex., J. E. Wilkins, Chicago, Ill. 

Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. 

Grand Basileus, G. L. Vaughn, St. Louis, Mo. 
Grand Keeper of Records, D. B. Taylor, Greensboro, N. C. 

Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity. 

President, J. W. Woodhaus, 537 Presstman St., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. H. Barnes, 1901 Orthodox St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. 
President, Nellie Buchanan, Baltimore. 
» Secretary, Marietta Buford. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. é i 

Grand President, Dorothy Pelham, Washington, D. C. 
' Secretary, Edna B. Johnson, Mound City, Ml. Box 355. 

K.ippa Gamma Kappa. Organized in N. Y. City, 1913. 
President, Mrs. O. W. Sexton. 
Secretary, Miss Dorothy Hendrickson. 

Chi Delta Mu. Organized 1913. 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical, Men. 
President, J. B. Parks. : 

Rho Psi Phi. Women in Medical Profession. 
President, Ora Lomax Fisher. 
Secretary, Lula M, Jeter. : 

Alpha Happs Alpha Sorority. Organized at Howard University, 1908. 
Supreme Basileus, Miss L. Pearl Mitchell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grammateus, Miss Murray B. Atkins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Organizations for Economic Advancement. 
National Negro Business League. Organized 1900. 
President, R. R. Moton, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Honorary President, J. C. Napier, Nashville, Tenn. 
‘Secretary, A. L. Holsey, Tuskegee, Ala. ; 
National Negro Insurance Association. 
President, - 4 ¥ 5 
Secretary, Charles Shaw, National Benefit Life Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 
National Negro Bankers’ Association. Organized 1906. 
President, R. R. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, E. C. Brown and Stevens Bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Association of Funeral Directors. Organized 1907. 

President, G. W. Franklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Secretary, F. M. Fitch, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Independent National Funeral Directors Association. 
President, J. B. Cooper, 1001 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, Frank W. Henry, 3210 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tailors Association. Organized 1920. 

President, R. R. Burt, 113 W. 128th St., New York, City. 
Secretary, M. K. Tyson, Burlington, N. C. ’ 

National Builders Association. f 
President, R. R. Taylor, Tuskegee Insiitute, Ala. 

Secretary, H. W. Brown, Hampton, Institute, Va. 

National Brotherhood Workers of America. 

President, T. C. Causey, 159 Rockwell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
tevretary, R. T. Sims, 301 H. St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. 













’ 








: Railway Men’s International Benevolent Industrial Association. 
President, R. L. Mays, 3672 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
_, Secretary, W. L. Erwin, 3672 Michigan Ave., pera Tl. 


spy president, L. W. Fairchild, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Federation Colored Railway Trainmen. 
President, J; H. Hiland, 80 W. Jackson Mound, Memphis. Tenn. 
"Secretary, J. H. Lewis, 80 W. Jackson Mound, Memphis, Tenn. 
National Order of Locomotive Firemen. 
President, J. B. Blanks, Mobile, Ala. 


Shopmen’s Craft of Railway Men’s International Benevolent Industrial Association 
President, A. B. Thompson, Birmingham, : : 


Ala, 
Grand United Order of Locomotive Firemen of America. 


President, Henry Harley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

National Standard Order of Locomotive Firemen. 

President, W. L. Grant, Macon, Ga. ' 

International Order oi Colored Locomotive Firemen. 
_ President, T. C. Jefferson, Savannah, Ga. 
National Association of Head Waiters. 

President, A. M. Thompson, 436 Lennox Ave., New York City. 
| Secretary, Dr. B. C. Waller, 436 Lennox Ave., New York City. 
- Pullman Porters’ Benevolent Association of America. 

_ General Chairman, Perry Parker, Pullman Bldg., Chicago, 1, 
__ Secretary, O. BE: Robinson, Pullman Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
_ Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees. 

- Grand President, R. B. Lemus, 147 Massachusetts 


poe Secretary-Treasurer, S. Stateman, 147 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 


National Alliance of Postal Employees. Organized 1913. 
President, A. L, Glenn, 424 Houston St., Atlanta, Ga. 
_ Secretary, J. H. Jonés, 4838 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Associations for Professional Advancement. 1 
_ National Medical Association. Crganized 1895. 
'. - President, W. G. Alexander, M. D., Orange, N. J. 
Secretary, Clyde Donnell, M. D., Durham, N. C. 
National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses. Organized 1908. 
President, Miss Petra Pinn, Pine Ridge Hospital, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Secretary, Miss Willa Mack, Kansas City, Mo. 
The National Hospital Association. 
President, H. M. Green, M. D., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Secretary, John A. Kenny, M. D., Newark, N. J. 
National Negro Bar Association. Organized 1909. 
President, P. W. Howard, Washington, D. C. 
_ Secretary, S. D. McGill, Jacksonville, Fla. ‘ } 
National Negro Press Association. Organized 1909. 
President, B. J. Davis, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ Secretary, Henry A. Boyd, National Baptist Publishing Board, Nashville, Tenn. 
Natio 2 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


mal Association Negro Musicians. 
President, N. R. Dett, Hampton Institute, Va. 
Secretary, Miss Alice Simmons, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Associations for Politica] Advancement. 


National Equal Rights League. Organized 1910. 
President, Rey. T. J. Moppins, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, W. M. Trotter, Boston. 

National Race Congress of America. 

President, W. H. Jernagin, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, M. J. Chisum, Washington, D. C. 

International Uplift League. : 

President, R. W. S- Thomas, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Secretary, D. N. E. Campbell, 1369 N. Corey St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lincolm League of America. Organized 1919. 

_- President, Roscoe Conkling Simmons, Chicago, Ill. 

_, Secretary, H, L. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Associations in the Interest of Women. 


International Council, Women of the Darker Races. / 
President, Mrs. Booker T. Washington. Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Wb 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary McCorey, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 
National Association of corer een Tee 1895. 
President, Mrs. M. M. Bethune, Daytona, : 2 
Secretary, Mrs. Lizzie B. Fouse, 219 N. Upper St., Lexington, Ky. 


Associations for the General Advancement of the Negro. 


The Friends of Negro Freedom. , 
coketary: ve Phillip Randolph, 2305 7th Ave., New York City. 
brosident, Sarees Carte oo Last Soroee ow York City 
The ‘Natioaet Aisovintion ‘for the Advancement of the Colored People. Organized 
- 1909. | 


i t, orefield Storey, Boston, Mass. ; 
oe ane W. Johnson, 70 5th Ave., New York City. att Pane eer ee. 
National Urban League (For Social Service Among Negroes.) East 2ard St., 
Bee EL Ose ines al on bee Ur Noe Work the Gash ee Gene 
ing th i itions 0 egroes. v ; 
Pei pead OS pete for the Protection of sctored Women. 
Executive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones, New York. 
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. Maryland: 


" Massachusetts: 





Extension Secretary, Mrs. Harriett Shadd Butcher. 
Industrial Secretary, T. Arnold Hill, New York. - e ‘ Hhglecs Ne Ey. 
Southern Field Secretary, Jesse O. Thomas, 200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta. aE any: [ 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS FOR NEGROES.  _— 


For improving social conditions among Negroes, social settlements have been established : 
in various cities, and a few rural districts. A list of these settlements follows: x 








Names of Social Settlements for Negroes and their Locations. 


Alabama: 
ss Momento Colored School and Settlement, Calhoun, Lowndes County. 
alifo s 
ik i htleliate ad Truth Industrial Home for Young Women, 1119 Adams St., Los Angeles. 
elaware: 
us re Thomas Garrett Settlement House, Wilmington. 
orida: 
The Colored Institutional Church, Jacksonville. 
Georgia: a 
Neighborhood Union, Morehouse College, Atlanta. OMe 
ane ape uttone Church for the Colored people of Atlanta, Cor. Courtland and Houston 
S., anta: \ ve ae 
poems Community Center and Day Nursery 44 1-2 Dover Street., Atlanta. tf 
ois: 4 4 {% 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Louise Training School for Boys, 6130 Ada St., Chicago. , 
Phillis Wheatley Home, 3256 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. f ne 
. Frederick Douglass Center, 3032 Wabash Ave., Chicago. [ ve ae 
Community House of Trinity M. E. Church, Chicago. a 
Working Girls’ Home, 3015 Prairie Ave., Chicago. a5” 
‘ wisneel Phillips Settlement, 2009 Walnut St., Chicago. 
ndiana: : 
Flanner, 802-814 Northwest St., Indianapolis. : i, abl 
Phyllis Wheatley Home, 458 8. 16th St., Terre Haute. (ee 
. M. Townsend Recreation Community Service, 18 N. 5th St., Richmond. ; 
owa: ; 
Young Women’s Christian Industrial Mission, 1324 Main St., Keokuk. 
* pee Community Center, 13th and Crocker Sts., Des Moines. i 
entucky: ; ‘ Phen sa 
Booker T, Washington Community Center, 834 Magazine St., isvil Me 
rpettin Eelea ip abana Colored Mission, 644 Preston St., tonic apiece 
uisiana: ‘ 
Colored Working Girls’ Home, 223 Liberty St., New Orleans, 


a ee Ae 
















timore. if 
Community House of Asbury M. E. Church, Annapolis. 
Community House Sharp Street M. E. Church, Baltimore. 


_ Colored Children’s Day Nursery (with settlement activities), 923 Druid Hill Ave., Bal 


ot ape need ae St. oat bre eKty cages St., Boston. - 
ar. emorial (Socia ork wi olor eople under mmi: 
and Appleton Sts., Boston. e oe oe ee) 
Robert Gould Shaw House, 6 Hammond St., Boston. 
Harriet Tubman House, 25 Holyoke St., Boston. 
SCAG John’s Congregational Church, (Institutional), Springfield. 
ichigan: tos 
redicharten a Center and Day Nursety, 553 Columbia St., Detroit. bare 
Missouri: 
Mound City Social Settlement, 2343 Randolph St., St. i 
teen pauare nan See ce Forest Ave., eee City 
nited Missions Social Settlement, 1413 Lucas St., St. i : 
Zion Social Center, St. Louis. t Peer 
New Jersey: : 
East Orange Social Settlement, 374 Main St., East Orange 
New York: Ay as 
Dunbar Community Center, Jamaica, } 
Katie Ferguson House, 162 W. 130th St., New York. ee” 
Lincoln Settlement 105 Fleet Place, Brooklyn. hg 
Sojourner Truth House, 170 W. 130th St., New York. 2 
Mission House for Colored People, 449 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn 
St. Phillip’s Parish House, 218 133rd St., New York. 5 
St. Cyprian’s 175-177 W. 63rd St., New York. . 
Model Tenements for Colored People, 231 W. 63rd St., New York aie 
The New York Colored Missions, 225-227 W. 30th St., New York. i : ms 
Lincoln House, Colored People’s Branch of Henry Street Settlement, New York, . 
ent John’s Working Girls’ Home, 132 W. 131st St., New York. f ; 
Christian Community Center, 2712 Scovil Ave., Cleveland. : 
Neighborhood Association, 2239 East 38th St., Cleveland. : : aie 
Cleveland Community Center, 2352 Hast 40th St., Cleveland. HP on 
. Phyllis Wheatley Association, East 40th and Central Ave., Cleveland. : Be 
Washington Terrace Model Community, Chapel St., and Central Ave., Cincinnati, 5 
The Booker T. Washington Settlement, 962 Federal St., Youngstown, Pas 


Berkley 
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yes Colored Women's Industrial Union, Dayton. 
ee i Working Girls’ Home, 533-535 Dorr St., Toledo. 
op Pennsylvania: ; : 
aie _ Eighth Ward Settlement House, 922 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
ah) . The Star Center, 725-727-729 Lombard St., Philadelphia. 
ae Morgan Community Center, 5 Fullerton St., Pittsburg. : 
: Phillis Wheatley Social Center, 1024 Lombard St., Philadelphia, 
_—— The Penn. Club of Germantown, 34 School Lane, Philadelphia, 
St. Gabriel’s P. E, Misson, 3629 Market St., Philadelphia, 
St. Mary’s P. EB. Misson, Bainbridge, below 19th St., Philadelphia. 
Chapel of St. Simon, the Cyrenian, 22nd and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
= hig Guild, P. E. Chapel of St. Michael and All Angels, Wallace below 48rd St. 
elphia. : 
¢, Be Whittier Center, 1623 Christian Street, Philadelphia, a 
South Carolina: 
The Phillis Wheatley Center, Broad and Gas Sts., Greenville. 
_ Tennessee: 
ie ) Bethlehem House, Cor. 10th Ave., N., and Cedar St., Nashville. 
Industrial Settlement House, 366 So. Division St., Memphis. 
Plymouth Community House, 762 Walker Ave., Memphis. 
‘exas: 
_ Bethlehem Neighborhood House, Houston. 
Mt. Gilead Baptist Church (Institutional), Forth Worth. 
Bee tec Social Service Center, 411 1-2 Milam St., Houstin. 
Ba cis Community Center of Boynton M. E. Church, Dallas. te 
hls a i oors. Community Center, 714 1-2 Prairie Ave., Houston. i 
rginia: 
Locust St., Social Settlement, 320 Locust St., Hampton. _ 
Richmond Negro Welfare League, 100 East Leigh St., Richmond. 
West Virginia: = 5 
Industrial Home for Colored Girls, 1007 Quarrier St., Charleston. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE WORK FOR NEGROES IN VARIOUS CITIES. 


The Latest available information is that there are some 90 communities in which public 

recreational activities are conducted and which include opportunities for colored people, 

There are 42 cities re orting a total of 52 communities centers for colored adults. 89 cities 

report a total of 178 Tiny -seolnde maintained for the use of colored children. There are in 
addition, many municipal and city-wide recreational units which do not make any divisino 

ets along racial lines in their program of activities. 

_ Community Centers. : f 

F Field Director, Ernest T. Attwell, 501 South 16th St., Philadelphia. 


om ' Cities Workers Addresses 
, San Francisco, Calif... 4 
' New Haven, on SS Saar aL Miss Blanche Wright_________ 601 Liberty Bldg. 7 Ay 
: OI Dele eee Goo : 
Berger Pa oo oS 
LERNER SS 
Bes 8. — == 2 i= LE Misa Fletcher Howell_________ 825 Gwinnette St. 
vOlumbus, Ga. 
Des Moines, Iowa___________777 Wilder T. Moore_______-_____ 13th and Crocker Sts, 
: 2 oc e (eke aE eo aa Ay Ie Mrs. Ada McKinley_______ 7" 3201 S. Wabash Ave. 
LUE CS) e110 SIERO SE a re NI = 
Pee maeine, Hines => ee DNs Miss R. Anna Colquitt_______ 1629-13th Ave. 
pee Ockford Wo S275 re Miss Julia A. ©. Wrenn_______ 218 S. Main St. 
Hast Chicago, Ind______________ 
Mn Marh pind re ; 
Ft. Wayne, Ind_ 2777777 George T. Dickson_.__._. 507 Wallace St. 
Nee thant igge oo z 
New. La NGO eV Meade paint, amc Seats y Z 
Richmond, ahd eral). Poles Ai bea ark Mrs. V. M. Burton__________ 72 Grant St. 
erro Haute, Inds. 2 22)" PS 75s 
ee. LEN agus ee a Heel 
TIE) KOEN 7 See a RG er 
_ Parsons, Kans. Ce, ale Pina SS Sits BE Se Mrs. Lena Bowser___________- 314 N.-Clark Ave. 
Covington, “Ky 77252 T TIT ? 
Lexington, Tele eg mask aikeaa et ©; Johnson soe wo oa 371 Ohio Ave. 
PNOMMODD Foy iit neice Mrs. Virgie C. Rutledge_______ 8th and Monmouth Sts, 
sea ee ee Tae en fas aes Sos ENTE Ze as 
"eV PARE Sie de oa Ham ap LT De Os 4 ; 
Anpapols, Md Re aerd,, Seater gee rw Win Jones ae eieg nN Ar 0. 24 Calvert St. 
Hagerstown, OVE Seo CUE Mrs. Annie 8. Johnson________ 657 Forest Drive 
i ae pe ae eH Weer. ye Yew iets) ie 228 N. Burdick St. 
»,, Kansas City, Mo__ =.= Bee uamowesney oer awa in SO 1518 1-2 E. 18th St. 
Pie pes 
(IEG Ea a ce Pe So : 
INGwavOrle Ney Misc faa ye Major Jackson.___________ ---200 W. 139th St. 
Pe BUrDELLONUO eri eiiten mune Edgar T. Unthank________ 7 127 Tuscaracoas Ave. 
brCincinnativO! yr DETTE aT Harry Ryderjsi2. i ‘....204 Lincoln Inn Court 
peyton Ol gs o0 "Sr Tis" Miss Carrie Pickens________ =~ Linden Com. Cen., Pease St. 


slamniton Oe es ea Vor ice C. K. Slalnaker_--___._-____- 31 Court St. 
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bara yO ethabe ae es ee et ee Mirs:; J.-A Bro wines =o ees 927 S. Main St. 
Tanesville, Ol 2 ose gael Miss. Gene White______-_-_-- 140 S. Sixth St. 
Muskogee, Okla_____---------- f i 
cranton, Palio Sac ke peeled : ; 
Greenville, S.C. 202-22. 2 e2oe Mrs. Hattie L. Duckett___---- 224 Haynie St. 
Orangeburg, S. C___----.------ ; : 
Spartanburg, SiO. se" Jess ; : Beate 
Houston, Dexle2 4 tee Se aces test 





Hamipton, Va elas he iene Address of Center__._____--+= 341 N. King St shies 
Notice Vas ki See Pi MelN .fhompson2 225-2225 887 Princess Ann Ave. 
Richmond) Viawe oe he eee Mrs. Alice H. Harris___.._-_-- 308 W. Leigh St. 





Bluefield, W. Va__------- _Miss Frances M. Hooker_-___--_ 124 Jones St. 
Clarksburg, W. Va_------ _._Mrs. Elizabeth Hickenbotom 311 N. Water St. 
‘Huntington, W. Vaces2 3 oe fase Mrs. Callie Barnett_--------- 810 7th Avenue 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. | é, ; 

Secret societies among Negroes may be roughly divided into two = 
classes: the old line societies, such as Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the _ 
Knights of Pythias and the benevolent secret societies, such as the True 
Reformers, the Grand United Order of Galilean Fisherman and the Na- 
tional Order of Mosaic Templars. has 


‘= 












” 


There are over sixty secret and fraternal organizations among Ne- — 
groes in the United States of a more or less National scope. It is esti- 
mated that they have a total membership of about 2,500,000. Large — 
sums of money have come into the treasuries of the various secret or- _ 
ganizations. The Knights of Pythias have collected over $1,500,000 fr 
for endowment. ‘There is over $100,000 in the Grand Lodge treasury. * 
A considerable part of the money collected by the orders has been perma- 
‘nently invested. It is estimated that the Masons have about $1,300,000 
worth of property; the Odd Fellows, $2,000,000; and the Pythians, $2,- 
800,000. Bi, 






























It is probable that altogether the Negro secret societies in the United States 
own over $20,000,000 worth of property. The Odd Fellows havein New Orleans, 
a building that cost $36,000, and in Atlanta and Philadelphia, buildings that 
have cost $100,000 each. In Indianapolis, New Orleans and Chicago, Knights — 
of Pythias own buildings each worth from $30,000 to $100,000. The Negro — 
secret societies are paying attention to the improving of the health of their mem- 
bers. The Supreme Lodge of the Knights of Pythias has erected a sanitarium — 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas; the Mosaic Templars and other societies have estab- 
lished health bureaus. = 2 


There was a general movement throughout the Southern States to estrange Negr Sa 
societies from using the names and emblems of white orders. The white: Phthians of Genwi, nA 
entered a restraining order against the Negro Pythians of that State. The case wascarried _ 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Chief Justice White, in an important and far- 
reaching decision, handed down, June 10, 1912, declared that the Negro Knights of Pythias 
of Georgia had the right to use the name and emblems of the order. All the members of the 
court except Justice Holmes and Lurton concurred with the Chief Justice. Suits are now 
pending to restrict Negro Mystic Shriners from using the emblem of that order. Ries 

The Supreme council of Masons (White) in regular session in Boston, Mass.,in September, 

-1925 passed a resolution to the effect that the United Supreme Council (Negro) of Prince _ 
Hall Masons should be recognized as the legitimate body of Masonry among Negroes, and 
that informal recognition without official relation be accorded them. In view of the antag- 
onism that has at times prevailed in different parts of the country oftimes the results of 
the conflicting claims of many alleged Masonic bodies, this is a great step forward. ne 

The principal Secret Orders, the Officers of the Grand Lodges, etc., follow: 





MASONS 


Number of State Grand Lodges in the United States, thirty-five. The oldest isthe Cad 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, organized in 1808. The first colored toded! ae 
the African Lodge, No. 459. Its Warrant was granted from England, September 12, 1784, 
to Prince Hall, of Boston, a man of exceptional ability, and fourteen other colored Masons. 
The number of colored Masons in the United States is about 150 ,000; Royal Arch, 14 000: 
Knights Templars, 12,000; Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 2 ,000; Ancient Accepted Scottish 

8, 5,712. Mines: 





é 





: z s y ; 
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Poke ote, ne RNG fo Meee et 
_ The Deacons’ Club. 
Officers: 
2 ' President, William King, 330, 3219 South Park, Ave., Chi 
iat Secretary, James A. Jackson, 330, 231 West 140th St, Naw. Vane City, 


his is an organization of Prince Hall Masons devi i 
1 vised to mee ies 
actors and other travellers who were members of the craft. Thole Guiting Toc, pose 


ee Slr aed of ee other, 
_ ; James A. Jackson of the Billboard after assembling fifty le izing 

— of their names from 2s many Masons, some travelling: aa hee ees pak ve 

a Tess Save them occasion to meet the travellers, approached the different Masonic Bou ies 

& mvening in Washington, and with the assistance of Grand Master David B pean 
Hnpted oa Tekcone ante Soy King, 330 as President. jp aaon 

j en the organization has grown to more than 600 members a: 
' . valuable instrument of contact between the profession and their lay Buble ad ad 
ome a valuable adjunct in the fight against clandestine Masonry. t settee: 


Imperial Council Ancient E tian 
_ Arabic Order of Nobles of ‘gee 


oe The Miystic Shrine. 
. (Only York Rite Masons who have reached the Knights Templars degree or Scottish 


‘ Masons who have reached the degree of Sublime Princess of 
Bice degree, are eligible for membership in the Mystic Shrine). oH ey a Peoket Of tite: aang 
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_ Officers: 
rane Imperial Potentate, C. R. Blake, 406 E. 1st St., Charlotte, N. ©. 
: Imperial Recorder, Levi Williams, 57 Orient Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
_ Ancient and Acceptea 


_ Scottish Rite Masons 
Officers of Northern Jurisdiction: 


Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Commander, S. A. Furniss Indianapoli 
Secretary General, J. J. Lee, Columbus, O. iva aeaeaes 
heer aah Southern Jurisdiction: 
Vos issant Sovereign Grand Commander, R. L. Pendleto mae 
Washington, D. O. a Mirneenag  NN 
¢ . Secretary General, James T. Beason, 1633 11th St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. 
International Conference, Knights Templar. 
= Officers: 
_ President, Albert. R. Lee, Champaign, Ill. 
_. Secretary, William H. Perry, 2230 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
- Royal Arch Masons 
in Officers: 
President, W. T. Butler, New York. 
“: Secretary, James O. Bampfield, Washington. 
_ Amcient York Rite Masons 
cS Officiers of National Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted York Rite Masons: 
ee National Grand Secretary, R. J. Simmons, Atlanta, Ga. 
' Grand Masters Association, A. F. A. Masons. 
Z Officers: 
; _ President, W. T. Wood, Birmingham, Ala. 
ae Secretary, T. B. Hardiman, Nashville, Tenn. 


ODD FELLOWS. 


4 Peter Ogden was the founder of the Order of Odd Fellows among Negroes in the United 
States. Hehad joined the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows of England, and secured a 
ss ear cedor the first Negro Lodge, Philomethean No. 646, of New York, which was set up March 
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Negro Odd Fellows in America are under the jurisdiction of England and are regularly 
‘represented in the general meetings of the Order. Membership: is over 300 ,000. 
; Grand Master, E. H. Morris, 219 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Grand Secretary, James F. Needham, N. W. cor, 12th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS OF NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
Zz EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA. 


Colored Order was organized in Washington, D. C., February 19, 1864. 

The membership is over 250 ,000. 2 
The Uniform Rank has over 400 companies, and over 25 ,000 members. 
Supreme Chancellor, 8S. W. Green, 226 South Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Supreme Keeper of Records and Seals, Dr. E. E. Underwood, Frankfort, Ky. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS (EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERE.) 
Meets biennially. 


Supreme Chancellor, W. Ashbie Hawkins, Baltimore. 
Supreme Keeper of Records and Seals, G. E. Gordon, Boston. 


SUPREME CIRCLE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Supreme Ruler, J. H. Watson, Albany, Ga. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. W. F. Sattewhite, Albany, Ga. 
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IMPROVED DENT ees AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 7 ame 

LKS OF THE WORLD. ait ae) 

Organized by B. F. Howard at pa June 10, 1899. Has 400 lodges and over 100 000 
members. Assets, $1, a 000. eg 
Grand Exalted Ruler, J . Finley Wilson, Washington, D. C. L * at esa 
Grand Secretary, G. E. Bates, Jersey City. oo al 
AMERICAN WOODMEN. ee 


Supreme Commander, E. W. D. Abner, Denver, Col. : 
Supreme Clerk, L. H. Li ightner, Denver, Col. Raley 
Membership, 100 ,000; assets, $1 ,000 ,000. 7 : a 


UNITED ORDER OF TRUE REFORMERS. 


Organized 1881. Headquarters at Richmond, Va. 
Grand Worthy Master, Lee Trent, Richmond, Va. 
Grand Worthy Secretary, Maurice Rouselle, Richmond, Va. 


WOODMEN OF UNION 


Organized 1915, 20,000 members, 
Supreme President, E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Supreme Custodian, J. L. Webb, Box 672, Hot Springs, Ark. 


GRAND UNITED ORDER OF GALILEAN FISHERMAN. 


Organized _at Baltimore, Maryland, 1865. 
Supreme Ruler, Robert ‘Briscoe, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hattie Troy. 


UNITED BOE ere OF FRIENDSHIP AND SISTERS OF 
E MYSTERIOUS TEN. 


Organized 1854. Charted ris ee of Kentucky, 1861 

First Charted regularly constituted Negro Society South of the Ohio River. 
National Grand Master, W. F. Bledsoe, Dallas, Texas. 
National Grand Secretary, H. C. Russell, Frankfort, Ky. 


THE ST. JOSEPH’S AID SOCIETY. 


Organized 1896. ke 100 ,000. 
Supreme Chief, T. H. B. Waiker, 1150 Darwin St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Supreme Secretary, Scott Bartlett. 


ANCIENT ORDER OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Right Worthy Father of Israel, A. A. Miller, Norfolk, Va. 
' UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA, 


g. G. A, W. D. Kennedy, Savannah, Ga. ‘ 
Vice-S G. A., Ww. T. Davis, Savannah, Ga. 


UNITED ORDER OF GOOD SHEPHERDS. 











ane 


Organized 1906. 
Supreme Grand President, G. W. Sag seo iy Care ee maa 
Supreme Grand Secretary, Mrs. S. L. Duncan, Mon 
RAND UNITED ORDER OF TENTS OF TH Wary Bd ‘GIDDINGS AND 


JOLLIFEE UNION. 


President and Secretary, Mrs, Adaline M. Ward, Norfolk. ‘ 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF J. R. GIDDINGS AND JOLLIFEE UNION. pe 
Organized, Boston, 1919. be 
Senior Matron, Mrs. Mary Holden, Boston, Mass. 
poston Mas Secretary and Organizer, Mrs. Bessie Waddell, 681 eps Ave. 





ROYAL KNIGHTS OF KING DAVID. 


Organized, 1884, at Durham, N. C., 26 /000 cae tat 
Supreme CIRIBROVED BENEVOLENT ORDER © 
ENT ORD 
Organized 1922. DER OF REINDEER. 
Grand Dictator, C. G. Cummings, Bees pac. j 
Grand Secretary, John M. Stout, Newark, N. J 


GOOD SAMARITANS AND DAUGHTERS OF SAMARIA. 


R. W. N. G. Chief, Ww. H. Brown, Bristol, Tenn. 
National Secretary, Mrs, E. P. Diggs, Leesburg, Va. 


BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE HERD OF BUFFALOES OF THE WORLD. 


Grand Exalted Ruler, James Chapman, New York, 
Grand Accountant, Ruth Choate Poramnunk Va. ase 


ANOIENT INDEPENDENT ORDER OF MOSES. 
Grand Master, James A. Munnerlyn. 


! 
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IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF. 
THE MOOSE OF THE WORLD. 


a _ Supreme Noble Queen, Mrs. Octavia Washington, Baltimore, Md. 
sat “ak Supreme Secretary, Mrs. Rebecca Ridley, New York City. 
‘ NATIONAL ORDER OF MOSAIO TEMPLARS OF AMERIGA, 


Organized 1882. Membership 200 ,000. Assets $1 ,500 ,000. 
- National Grand Master, 8. J. Elliot, Little Rock, Ark, 
National Grand Scribe and Treasurer, O. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. 


KNIGHTS AND DAUGHTERS OF TABOR. 
Dee ouned 1871. 
I.C.G. M., S. A. Jordan, Little Rock, Ark. 
I. C. G. 8,, J. E. Herriford, Kansas City, Mo. 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ST. LUKE. 


Organized, 1867. Has 75 ,000 members, cones the St. Luke Bank in Richmond. 
Right Worthy Grand Chief, Mrs. Mildr McCorkick, Baltimore, Md. 
Right Worthy Grand Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 


ae ANCIENT UNITED KNIGHTS AND DAUGHTERS OF AFRICA. 
National Grand Master, W. H. Fields, St. Louis, Mo i 


National Grand Secretary, Dr. G. M. ‘Cathrell, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tae GRAND UNITED ORDER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS, SONS 
S AND DAUGHTERS OF MOSES. 


Organized 1868. 
Grand Master, Solomon Bond, 527 Orchard St., Baltimore, Md. 
Grand Treasurer, A. A. Spriggs, Baltimore, Md. 


MUTUAL LINK PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Supreme Dictator, J. J. J. Oldfield, Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Supreme Exchequer, C. J. Washington, 


ea ‘ GRAND UNITED ORDER SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PEACE. 


Organized, 1900, at Newport News, Va. 
S. G. ©., Rev. S. A. Howell, 548 25th St., Newport News, Va. 
W. G. Gen’l. Manager, Rev. T. 8. Crayton, 548 25th St., Newport News, Va. 


ROYAL CIRCLE OF FRIENDS OF THE WORLD. 


peas Lie Organized, 1909, at Helena, Ark., by Dr. R. A. Williams. 
, Membership of about 50 ,000. 
Supreme President, Dr. R. A. Williams, Chicago. 
Supreme Secretary, W. T. Daniels, Texarkana, Ark. 


IMPROVED ORDER OF SAMARITANS. 


-Members, 50 ,000. 
Grand Chief, T. K. Persley, Macon, Ga. : 
Grand Secretary, W. H. Harris, Athens, Ga. 


A NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


~ ____In 1863 there were only two newspapers in the United States pub- 
lished by colored persons. ‘The first Negro newspaper published in the 
South, the Colored American, began publication at Augusta, Georgia 

the first week in October, 1865, J. I’. Shuftin was editor. 

' Only one of the Negro periodicals now being published, the Christian | 
_ Recorder, was established before 1865. 


There are now about 400 periodicals published by or for Negroes. Their 

_ classification is jas follows: Religious periodicals 70, school periodicals 85 organs 

of National Associations, and magazines of general literature 7 fraternal organs 
30, newspapers 220. 


MONTHLIES, BI-MONTHZLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 


A. M. E. Review, J. G. Robinson, 631 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Caterer and Gazetteer Guide, J. A. Ross, 1403 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Musician, Wm. A. Potter, 748 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Church Advocate, P. E., George F. Bragg, Jr., 1425 McCullough St., Baltimore, Md. 
Colored Cumberland, Cumberland Presb., J. M. W. Dashong, Milan, Tenn. 
Fisk University News, Issac Fisher, Fisk University, Nashv. le, Tenn. 
"Howard Review, D. W. Woodard, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
_ Inter-Mountain State Baptist Reporter, J. E. Allen, 2414 California St., Denver, Colo. 
Journal National Medical Association, Quar,, J. A. Kenney 134 W. Kinney St., Newark, 
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__ A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SE aaa : General Bibliographies 

Compiled Lists: ; aac ati 
A Select Bibliography of the Negro American, W. E. B. DuBois. (Atl rersi 
or ee Publication, No. 10,1905.) eat . ed cnane eee 
Bechet co ey of the N: egro in America. Report United States Commission of Education. 
a Select List of References on the Negro. A. RB. Griffin, Library of Congress (2nd Edition), 


1906. 
Card References: 
The following libraries have from several hundred to several thousand card references on 


ublic Library, Bostcn. 
Public Library, Chicago. 
g pe pee New ne k 
res Library of Congress, Washington. | 
Ree i, Library of Boston Athenaeum, Boston. 
_-~_-—-d Newberry Library, Chicago. 
_ John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
Library, Columbia University. 
Library, Harvard University. 
Library, John Hopkins University. 


ons nv 
Particular Bibliographies. 


Bae, Catalogue of Anti-Slavery Publications in America. Samuel May, jr., 1863. 
Appendices to the following Monographs: Mary S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America 
1619-1808 (1901); Marion G. McDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 1619-1865 (Kay House Mono- 
graphs, Nov. 3, 1891); Alice D. Adams, The Neglected Period of American Anti-Slavery 
1808, 1831; Mary Tremain, Slavery in the District of Columbia, (University of Nebraska, 
e _ Seminary Papers, No. 2, 1892); Wilbur H. Siebert, The Underground Railway from Slavery 
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The Negro Race and the Mendel Law.—Ernest E. Just. 
_ The Ultimate Criminal —A. H. Grimke. 

- Peonage.—L. M. Hershaw. 

The Sex Question and Race Segregation.—A. H. Grimke. 

Message of San Domingo to the African Race.—T. G. Steward. 
- Status of the Free Negro prior to 1860.—L. M. Hershaw. 

Economic Contribution by the Negro to America.—A. Shomberg. 
_ ‘The Status of the Free Negro from 1860 to 1870.—Win. Pickens. 
_ Alexander Crummell, an Apostle of Negro Oulture.—Ferris, W. H. 
_ The Conservation of Races.—W. E. B. DuBois. 
The Defects of the Negro Church.—Orishatukeh Tadunia. 
Charles Sumner Centenary.—Archibaid Grimke. 
Educated Negro and His Mission.—W. 8. Scarborough. 
American Negro Bibliography of the Year.—John W. Cromwell. 


E Puallenge of the Disfranchised: A Plea for the Enforcement of the Fifteenth Amend- 
_ ment—John W. Cromwell. 


VEaE 
é * Folk Songs and Folklore 
Folk Songs 


African Melodies—Scherff, John C., New York, 1844. 
Slave Songs of the United States—Allen, William Francis, New York, 1867. 


___Negro Spirituals—Chapter IX of Army Life in a Black Regiment—Higginson, Thomas 
Wentworth, Boston, i870. é 4 
— The J upilee Singers and their Campaign for Twenty Thousand Dollars—Pike, G. D., 
- Boston, 1873. S 
SS Hampton and Its Students—Armstrong, Mrs. M. F., and Ludlow, Helen W., New York, 
A875. 93° - : 
_ The Story of the Jubilee Singers—Marsh, J. B. T., London, 1877. : 
Hymns of Negroes, Higginson, T. W. Atlan., 19:685—Brown, J. M., Lipponce 2:617. 
Plantation Music and the Banjo—Harris, Joel Chandler and others, Critie 3:505. 
Uncle Gabe Tucker—Macon, John Alfred, Philadelphia, 1883. 
Among Negro Singers—Guial, E. L., Lakeside,—2 :421. 
Negro Songs of the United States—Nation, 5:411. 
_ _ Tuskezee Normal and Industrial Institute, Its Story and Its Songs—Ludlow, Helen W., 
_ Hampton, Va., 1884. : : : 
_ Bahama Songs and Stories—Edwards,' C.L., Boston, 1895. 

Negro Music—Tonsor, J., Music, 3:911. 
_ Negro Hymns from Georgia—Backus, Emma M., Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 11:22. 

Negro Melody—Mammy’s Song with Music, Finck, Julia N., Music 13:60. 

Negro Song from North Carolina—Backus, Emma M., Jour. Am. -Folk-lore, 11:22. 

Negro Spirituals—Haskell, M. A., Cent. 36:577. 
_ Hymns of Negroes—Barton, W. E., New England M. n. s. 19:609,707. 
__ African Romances—Words by Dunbar, Paul Lawrence; Music, Coleridge-Taylor, S. 
Folk Masic Studies. S 
Slave Songs in America—Krehbiel, Henry Edward. New York Tribune, April 24, and 
_ September 10 and 17, 1899. 
Old Plantation Hymns—Barton, W. E., Boston, 1899. 
Songs of the Old South— Weeden, Miss Howard, New York, 1900. 



























Foot note (1) For references fulklore African see above page 180. 
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Cabin and Plantation Songs anne by Hampton Students —Fener, Frederick; /Rubl 
G., Cleveland, Bessie, New York, 1901. 
Plantation Songs for My Lady’ s Banjo, etc., Shepherd, Eli, New York, 1901. = 
Creole Songs from New Se ait Se Clara Gottschalk, New Orleans, 1902. Sis 
New Jubilee Songs—Work, F. Nashville, 1902. 
Uncle Remus and His ore panic Joel Chandler, Boston, 1902. : 
Notes on Negro Music, Jour. Am. Folk-lore. Vol. DA pages 148-152; Peabody, Cha ee 
Boston, 1903. 
In Old Alabama—Nobson, Anna, New York, 1903. nee 
The True Negro Music and Its Decline, The Independent, Vol. LV., pages 1728-1786 
Murphy, Mrs. Jeanette, New York, 1904. ¥ 
Negro Music—Peabody, Charles Southern Workman, May, 1904. 
The Sorrow Songs—Chapter XIV of the Souls of Black Folk, Dubois, W. E. B., ‘Chica 
cs 


1904. 
Twenty-four Negro Melodies Transcribed for the piano—Coleridge-Taylor, 8., Bos 


905. < 
Die Musika der Amerikanschen Nager—Ende, A. Von, Berlin, 1906. pee 
La Musica del Negr American, Farrero, F., Torino, 1906. 

Negro Melodies not American Music—Music American Vol. IV, No. 13, Page 2, No 2 
Page 13. Read, Angelo M., New York, 1906. 

Negro and Music—Wilson, H. J., Outlook, Dee. 1, ’06. 

The Theology of the Songs of the ‘Southern Slaves—Proctor, H. H., The Southern Worl : 

man, November and December, 1907. 

The Spirit of Negro Poetry—Work, Monroe N. The Southern Workman, Feb., , 191 

Folk Songs of the American Negro— Work, J. W. and F. J., Nashville, 1908. 2 

Religious Folk Songs of the Negro as sung on the Plantation—The Musical | Direct 
of Hampton Institute. Hampton, Va., 1909. 

Some American Negro Folk Songs—Work, F. J., Boston, 1909. 

Plantation Poems—Sherman, Hloise Lee, New York, 1911. : 

La Musique les Peuples Indigines de l’Amerique du Nord: Tiersot, Julien, New York, 1 

Negro Folk Songs—Barrett, Harris, The Southern Workman, Arril, 1912. . 

Songs of Jamaica—McKay, Claud, Kingston, Jamica, 1912. - 

Constab Ballads—McKay, Claude, London, 1912 

Negro Songs, Indian and Negro in Music— Literary, Digest, June 29, 1912. 

Higher Music of Negroes—Literary Digest, 0. 5. 

Afro-American Folk Song—Krehbiel, H. E., New York, 1914, 

The Emancipation of Negro Music—Williams, Emily Harper—Musical America, sae 

5, 1918. in: 
Negro Folk Songs. Acclaimed America’s Musical Treasurer, Musical America, August 

3, 1918. : 
Foundation for Negro Music of Future—Stanley, May—Musical America, July 6; 1918. ; 
Negro Folk Songs—Hampton Series, Books I, II, III and IV—Burlin, Natalie ‘Curtis, : 

New York, 1918 and 1919, ’ 

Folk Songs of the American Negro—Work, J. W., Nashville, 1915. ee 
The Drum in Africa, The Use of Music by a Primitive People, Hare, Maud Gunes Mus 

cal Observer, July, 1918. 
Six Creole Folk Songs with original Creole and Translated English Test, Hare, Mau 

Cuney, New York, 1921. oS 
Songs and Tales ‘from the Dark Continent—Burlin, Natalie Curtis, New York, 1920. 
Negro Music at Birth—Burlin, Natalie Curtis, Musical Quarterly, October, 1919. 
Capturing the Spirti of theReal Negro Music, Howard, J. T., Musician, 1919. ao. 
Singers ina Weary Lan’, Barstow, M., World Outlook, October, 1919. ani 
Our Folk Music and its Probable Impress on American Music of the Future, Howar 

J. T., Musical Quarterly, April, 1921. 8 
N egro Spirituals, Living Age, April, 2, 1921. 
Negro Spirituals from the Far South, Perkins, A. E., Journal of American Folk-lore, 

Vol. 35, No, 137, July-September, 1922 re 

ms The Music of the American Negro, White, Clarence Cameron, Christian Advocate, Augus aes 
Negro Folk Song, Work, John W., Opportunity, October, 1923. 

Some Noteson Coleridge-Taylor, H. Antcliffe, il. Mus. Q. 8:180-92, Ap. '22. 

Our Musical Kinship with the Spaniards, G. Elliott, Jr., Mus. Q. 8:413-18, Jl.’22,. 
Original Plantation Melodies as One Rarely Hears Them, A. Graham, Etude 40 1744, N. 2) 
Spirituals, L. A. Garnet, Outlook 130:589, Ap. 12, ’22. 

Modern Negro’s Contribution to the Musical Art. il. Playground 17:219 Jl’23. 
Poetic and Melodic Gifts of the Negro. R.E. Kennedy. Etude 41:159-60 Mr. ’23. 
Negro Players. L. Lewisohn. Nation 116:605-6 My. 23 ’23. 

Arts and Crafts of the Negro. P.C. Lepage. il. Int. Studio 78:477-80 Mr. '24. 
Black Art Inspires White Artists. il. Lit. ee 81:30 My. 31 ’24. 

Musical Genius of the American Negro. CO. C. White. Etude 42 1305-6 My. "24, 
Rambling "Round in Music Land. T.J. Howard. Musician 29:29 Je. 24, 

Black Voices, Nation 119:278 S. 17, ’24. 

Jazz Band and Negro Music, D. Milhaud; Liv. Age, 323:169-73, 0. 18, 24. 

Negro Spiritual, Etude 42: 678, 0. 24. 

Folk-Lore 

American (1) : 

African Folk Tales. Southern Workman, September, 1921. : ay 

Folk Tales from Georgia—Backus, Emma M., J. Am. Folk-Lore, 13:19, 1900. ‘iaaeam 
Sea Island Folk-lore—Blanton, Joshua B., Southern Workman, April, 1908. ; 
Hindu Stories in American Negro Mere: jore—Brown, W.N., il. Asia 21:703-7 Ag. 

Same Cond. Lit Digest 70:28 Ag. 6, 

Folk-lore, Maryland, Collection bt Bullock, W.R., J. Am. Folk- lore, 11:7, 1898. ~~ 
Hindu Stories in American Negro_ Folk-lore—Brown, W.N., il. Asia 21 ‘703-7. Ag. 

Same Cond. Lit. Digest 70:28 Ag. 6, ’21. 4g 

Folk-lore, Maryland, Collection of—Bullock, W.R., J. Am. Folk-lore, il Ln pha 
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% Water in Every Room. Rates $1 to $3 per day a 
°° z s ‘ ; 
B BATH RATES: ; 
$21Baths . . . $13.00-~10Baths . . - . 

‘ 21 Baths to Pythians and Calantheans, $8.50 — 


Cosrostoatectesteaterteatestestestestortertestestestestertestostestesteatestestesteatestestestestertesteeteateateatortesteatentesteateaseeteet cece 
So stesterteeestestestesteateser ter teeteatoatestorceetentoatestectecteate ston tegeaneacercesgesceaconsesroegeaceasee ees a seas etseesenateseeseagtts ee 
: . : 
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: @-  Poverty 2, 5 Jat Dependency | 
2 i and AGE 60 ~ or 
Unemployment | Mean Poot House 





Takea 


| North Cle Matec 
Pf olicy 


Lit the Days of Thy Voir 


AnD Have A 


E Monthly Income at Sixty 


4 North Carolina Mutual — 
. Life [nsurance Company 


| Durham, North Carolina 


Insurance in Force. 42,779,641 
Admitted Assets, 2,321,085 


a C. Spaulding, Pres. J M. Avery, Sec. 
oe E. R. Merrick, Treas. 





‘this Agency. Gur demands exceed the supply. Membersh 















preparations, for all pur 
poses--Cream, Soaps, per- 
fumes, etc. 


The Overton-Hygienic 
Mfg. Compass 
Chicago, 


Why Teach 


For small wages, when you can EARN a large SALARY by joinin 
the INTERSTATE COLORED TEACHERS AGENCY, 501 N. 
St., Richmond, Va. . ; 

The most ptogressive Schools and Colleges in twenty-two 
secure their teachers for both winter and summer terms 















One (1.00) Dollar. Every member who is qualified and holds a tea 
er’s certificate is guaranteed a POSITION. The time to ene 
sessions 1925-26 is now. DO NOT DELAY. 

For further information write or phone Madison 1514-W. 


ak. H. BLACKWELL, Ph. D., Mgr. . 


AT AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Offers Courses In 


HIGH SCHOOL NORMAL, (College grade) 
HOME ECONOMICS (College grade) | MC 
COLLEGE (A. B., B.S., B.S. in Education). 

| THEOLOGY (B. Th.) 


For further peg em 


Ray S. Tomlin, Acting Pres, = 


PAIN E COLLEGE: _ AUGUS' 









arolina State | 


College 


FOR NEGROES 





















Durham State Normal School — 
Durham, North Carolina 











- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS <. 
_ TEACHERS COLLEGE | 
- COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
_ DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD ART. 







For further information, address” 


ames E. Shepherd, Pres. 


ne: North Garolina — 
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Atlanta Life Insurance Co. 
(Organized 1905) Sie 
Old Line Legal 
Reserve Com- 
pany Writing 
All Glasses of 


R. W. CHAMBLEE b N.B. HERNDON — 
Vv. Pres.—Gen. Manager nsu FanC€....2. -V. Pres.—Cashier 












Ordinaxy Tife and Health and Accident | 
























A: F. HERNDON, President-Treasurer 


Capital Fully 
Paid $100,000 


Managed by Experienced 
and Efficient Executives 
We offer Unexcelled In- 
surance Service foe 





Home Office 


Atlanta, Georgia 


E.M. MARTIN — 139 AnbuenaAve L. H. HAYWOO 
Secretary Agency Directo 
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THE JOHN A. ANDREW | 


So Memorial 
Hospita J 


‘THE ONLY GRADE-A HOSPITAL OPERATED BY NEGROES 
SOUTH OF WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


Headquarters 
The John A. Andrew Clinical 
Society 


WHIGH CONDUCTS ANNUAL 


CLINIC 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


/ 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 


or 


DR. EUGENE H. DIBBLE, JR 
Medical Director in Charge 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 
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| 24.4) HAMPTO 
Hampton Institute “vir 
James EF. Gregg, Principal Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal William H. Scoville, Secretary — 


Founded in 1868 by General Armstrong to train selected colored youths . 
who should go out to teach and lead their people. es 
Hampton stands for “‘a sound body, a trained capacity, and an unselfi 
outlook on life.” = e 

Hampton is an industrial village; 1000 acres, 140 buildings; 928 boarding 
students, including 201 college students; 352 day pupils in practice-sc 
1017 summer-school students; 250 teachers and other workers. — a 

Hampton has over 2622 graduates and more than 8800 former student: 
also numerous outgrowths, including Tuskegee, founded by Booker T. Wi 

ington. Se 
COLLEGIATE DIVISION. 


I. THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. Eee eree 
School of Agriculture—Offering a four-year course leading to the Degr 
of Bachelor of Science; aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-dem« 
stration agents, and farmers. saree 
School of Education—Offering a four-year high-school teachers’ co 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science and two two-year courses 
ing to appropriate diplomas; aims to train teachers for high schools, for ¢ 
mar grades, and for primary grades. a 
School of Home Economics—Offering a two-year course leading 1 
diploma; aims to train young women to be home makers and teachers of hor 
economics. ; ; oo eee 
Summer School for Teachers—Aims to meet the needs of teac 
service—principals, supervisors, high-school teachers, elementary t 
teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education. 
JI. THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. ; eS 
~ Offering a two-year course leading to a diploma; aims to give young men 
young women such training in business principles and practice as to pre 
them for business positions or to teach business subjects. are 
Ill. THE TRADE SCHOOL. . - Re Ss ; Pee 
. Offering a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a dipl na 
and a four-year course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science; aims 
train skilled builders by thorough instruction in business methods, field 
agement, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and princip 
of architecture. : LT tas ioral 
Admission—Applicants who can present fifteen (15) units from an 
credited high school will be admitted provided they can also pass su sf 
the following examinations: (a) physical and medical examination; (0) | 
of the standard intelligence tests; and (c) standard achievement tests to | 
termine whether the applicant has the essential fundamental knowledge. 
All others will be given special examinations to determine their general trai 
ing and their ability to do college work. 7 ee 
Degrees—The Degree of Bachelor of Science will be granted to th 
and women who satisfactorily complete any of the four-year courses 
by the Teachers College. : : Ez 
Diplomas—Diplomas will be granted to students who satisfactorily 


plete any of the two-year courses in the Collegiate Division. 
_ SECONDARY DIVISION. : 
I. ACADEMY.-—— > a, 
__ Offering a standard, four-year high-school course, which is accredited by 
the Virginia Department of Education; aims to give all-round preparation | 
for college work. 5 Eo. . 
Il, TRADE SCHOOL. fe Bo 3 ee 
Offering four-year courses in 11 trades; aims to give four distinct li 
workMacademic subjects, business subjects, trade technical subjects, 
trade practice. ) ar ee eae 






The 

~ Southern Workman 
ae AN ILLUSTRATED 48 - PAGE, 2 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





a 2 Published since 1872. by Hampton Institute, at Hampton, Va. 
SEs Price One Dollar per year; Single Copy. Ten Cents. 














THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN deals in a constructive way with the 
vital problems affecting the Negro and Indian Races. It gives the latest 
levelopments in the race adjustment now going on in the United States. 

_ “This magazine is counted an authority on race questions and is sought 
for by libraries, schools, and organizations everywhere. Its policy has always 
been conservative. Its aim has been, and continues to be, to set before its 
readers everything that is calculated to narrow rather than broaden the rift 
between the races.” 












OTHER HAMPTON PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HAMPTON LEAFLETS—An occasional publication which aims 
to assist rural teachers in introducing hygiene, agriculture, nature study, and 
_ handwork into their schools. Seventy leaflets, covering academic subjects, 
agriculture, health school and home improvement, Southern crops and in- 
_ dustries, now on hand. Price, One Dollar per dozen; ‘single copies, Ten 
_ Cents; a few leaflets, Twenty-five Cents. 
THE HAMPTON BULLETIN—Includes the annual catalog, reports 
_ of the principal and treasurer, summer-school announcement and occasional 
_ PAMPHLETS—Armstrong’s Contribution to World Peach, Talcott Wil- 
_ liams; Armstrong and World Freedom, William H. Taft; Building a Rural 
Civilization, Jackson Davis; Contemporary Poetry of the Negro, R. T. 
Kerlin; True Religion in Negro Hymns, Edith Armstrong Talbot; Educa- 
tional Ideais, General Armstrong’s Life and Work, Franklin Carter; Hamp- 
-ton’s Work for the Indians, Caroline W. Andrus; Lynching, a National 
Menace, James E. Gregg; Set of Twenty Hampton Pictures (25 cents); 
'Frissell, the Builder, R. R. Moton; Sketch of Holiis Burke Frissell, George 
Foster Peabody; Hampton To-day (Illustrated); Home Economics at Hamp- 
_ton Institute, Blanche W. Purcell; Hampton ‘Trade Courses, William An- 
thony Aery; Shaping Courses to Meeting Changing Conditions; G. P. 
Phenix; Negro Migration, Monroe N. Work; and Negro Farmers of Virginia, 
William Anthony Aery. 3 5 
These pamphlets are read by men and women who are seeking material 
. Hampton’s founder General Armstrong, and his famous educational prin- 
ciples; on industrial education, in which Hampton was a pioneer; or on the 
various aspects of race problem on which Hampton is a recognized authority. 
_ THE HAMPTON STUDENT—Atz illustrated magazine. issued monthly 
_ by the alumni and students of Hampton Institute at One Dollar per year: 
“single copies, ‘Ten Cents. Gives pictures of everyday life at Hampton ana - 
covers all phases of undergraduate work and play. ; 
THE ALUMNI JOURNAL—An illustrated quarterly magazine, pub- 
lished by the Hampton Alumni Association at One Dollar per year; single 
copies, Ten Cents. 




































Ue Seite 


Nashville, Tennessee 








RECOGNIZED AS A 
STANDARD COLLEGE BY 
LEADING AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES LIKE COLUMBIA AND 
CHICAGO, AND BY THE GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL BOARDS. 


DETERMINED TO MAINTAIN _ 
THE VERY HIGHEST STANDARDS 
OF SCHOLARSHIP AND CONDUCT 





If Interested, Address 


he President _ 


F ISK UNIVERSITY 








a Rh ae a oon 
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Journal 


OF THE 


Nation al Medical 
Association 






ORGAN OF THE 
NATIONAL MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Devoted to the interest of the N egro physicians, surgeons, 
dentists and pharmacists; contains many articles of interest ~ 
to nurses, teachers, ministers and laymen. It represents a 
_ vast amount of careful work: is printed on good substantial 


| paper, is well bound, and in all respects compares favorably 
with the leading white medical journals. This magazine 


should be in the library of every Negro physician, dentist, 
_ pharmacist, and every Negro High School and College. The 
editorial staff is composed of John A. Kenney, M. D., N ewark, 
N. J.; Clyde Donnell, M. D., Parham, Ne: 3-C. Ve Roman, 
M. D., Nashville, Tenn.; U. G. Dailey, M. Be Chicago, IIl.; 


BLY J. France, M. D., Partehiontli: Vat: Jeb. Purser Mi ep. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Edward Perry, M. D., Kansas City, Mo. 


_ rn J. Lewis, D. D. 8., Harrisburg, Pa.; ede FB. Harris, 
; - Phere D., Sesion DeCe WG: ‘Alexander M. D., Orange, 





Ne J. 





J. A. KENNEY, M. D., Editor 
Newark, N. J. 


ee _ CLYDE DONNELL, M. D., Business Manager. 





Durham, N. Cc. 
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| Madam C.J. Walker Mig. 


‘ Incorporated — 
Be Mme. ‘A’Lelia Walker, President = 
ae al _ Makers of 


Madam Gy: “Walker's” 3 


“WONDERFUL HAIR GROWER GLOSSINE 
_ VEGETABLE SHAMPOO ROUGE 
PE LETIER SALVE. 2 Ses COLD CREAM 
| TEMPLE GROWER ~ EBL Cee 
| WITCH HAZEL JELLY = PERFUME 
| TOILET WATER 
CLEANSING CREAM 
| FACE POWDER | = erat ae 
_ ANTISEPTIC SOAP "ai es SN SORES 


al 


suited to the ‘needs of ‘poth men ack women 
where. Modern times demand that you shoul 
your best on all occasions, to aid you, we ma’ 
high quality preparations and sell them at low 
‘through Madam C. J. Walker eee Die: 

or direct by mail. x, : 





Try Them To- day 


640 N. WEST STREET INDIANAPOLIS, 
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. Fire. Annual 


| Tuskegee Neégro 


Conference 












__ Meets annually at Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
_ Institute the Fourth Wednesday and Thursday in Jan- 
eet ary. <<. : : 
__ It was founded in 1891 by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and it brings together representatives of both 
_taces, including farmers, doctots,: business men, min-— 
_ istets and leaders in all walks of life, who come to Tus- 
_kegee Institute for the common putpose of establish- 
_ ing greater sympathy and understanding between the 
_ faces and encouraging any and every movement looking 
_ towards progress along all lines of the South. _ 
__ The first day is usually taken up for the most part with 
informal reports and personal experiences of fatmets, 
the purpose of which is to give an indication of the real 
problems of the rural schools of the South. It has 
_ proved to be one of the best possible methods of finding 
- out just what the actual conditions are among the people 
of the South as to their homes, their churches and their 
schools. ; : 
On the second day the Workers’ Conference is held. 
At this time the teachers, ministers and social workers 
all assemble and thrash out the various problems, many 
of which have suggested themselves as a result of the 
first day’s conference. 
~ Comment— 
_ Copies of the report of the Conference, and informa- 
_ tion regarding it, furnished upon application 


















































_ Robert R. Métou. Principal 


_ TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 














STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


Splendidly Located, Near the Heart of the City. An _ 
Able Faculty, Selected From Sara eee 
Standard Institutions. oan 

















COURSES—Arts and Sciences, Teacher Training, Music, Commercial - e 
Pre-medical, Pre-dental, Manual Training, Domestic Arts, Domestic Science, 
Stress placed upon Religion and Morals. at 























a a 
For Full Information, Address we 
JAMES P. O'BRIEN, President. . NEW ORLEANS, LA. — 











The Ancrum School of Music — 
OFFERS COURSES IN ee 
PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, oe? 
VOICE, THEORY, SOI,FEGGIO, 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, etc. 
New England Conservatory Method ~~ 
Excellent Faculty. Fine oe 
Dormitory Rooms _ ee 
Registration begins First Monday in September 
DIRECTOR MRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER 
Graduate N. E. C., 1919-20, ates: 
Send for Year Book. Address Pe: 
74 West Rutland Square Boston, Mass. 














































The Cheney Training School for Teachers | 


A Pennsylvania State Normal School offering in addition to the regula 
Normal School of two years, professional three year courses in Home Econom 
ics and Shop Work. A certificate from any of these courses makes a graduat 
eligible to teach in the public schools of Pennsylvania. Courses are offered 
to enable students to make up high school entrance requirements. aoe 

For Further Particulars and Catalogue, Write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal. Cheyney, Pa. 
rT ts ie 


Wiley College Sy ee a 


MARSHALL, TEXAS. 

Oldest Negro College west of the Mississippi. — 
Enrollment, 490. Of this number, nearly 300° 
in College Department. Superior Library and_ = 
Laboratory facilities. . pe Ue ee 





























































| Home of 
| Poro 
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Public Approval 





PORO COLLEGE 


x Stands Squarely Before the Public on Its 
Merits as an Institution of Service 


4 For over twenty-three years, 

Mrs. A. M.Turnbo-Malone, Founder 
| of this great Institution, has been 
helping to inspire Race Women with 
ideals of personal neatness and 


pride, beauty, self-respect, physical 


and mental! cleanliness. 


Trained and Enlisted through 
PORO COLLEGE in this great ser- 


| vice are over seventy-five thousand 
|} PORD Agents, serving more than 


three million PORQ Patrons 
throughout a large part of the world. 







al 8 ‘Hair and Toilet 
Products. 


Nat Se RT | 


Se ve 
a 


The highest ideals of - service. — 
justice, and fairness which the 
PORO Management maintains; 
the. recognized superiority of 
PORO Wair and Toilet Products; 
the highly ‘satisfactory results at-- 
tained through PORO methods of 
treatment, together with the un- 
equaled facilities provided for serv- | 
ing PORD Patrons. have placed 
PORO COLLEGE in the front ranks 
of Negro Enterprise as an institu- 
tion of service. owned, controlled 
and operated by and for Our Group. 


The public, by its ever-increasing 
patronage, places the stamp of ap- 
proval on PORO COLLEGE. 


S Leading School 
: of 
Hair and 


Beauty Culture 





PORD COLLEGE 


| 4300 ST. FERDINAND AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS. MO., U. S. A. 
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Planning to go to 
College next fall? 


Rust Colleg 


The Gollere of splendid location, efficient 
faculty, Christian ideals, Strong Courses— — 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Bachelor ig 
of Science. With a student body of five 
hundred young men and women coming: from —< 
fourteen states. 


Mild climate, year round athletic spo 
; Four new departments being added forthe > ; 
coming year. Rates reasonable. oe for 
illustrated Catalogue. 


Bil. M. McCoy, President Holly Springs, 













SELECT 


' 








DEATH MAKES A. BILL. 
Who Must Pay? . 


You or Your Dependent Wife. and Children’ 


Let The Mammoth Pay! 


~—- $800, 000.00 


Paid to Policyholders in Claims. 

Take Your Legal Reserve Life, Health and Aid 
Insurance With All Of Its Safeguards E 

And Soundness With The 


‘ Mammoth Life and Accic 


Insurance Company — 

422-24 S. 6th St. 
pet Louisville, Ky. Z 
H. E. HALL, Pres. J. M. SMITH, Sec 
JOHN HOLLOMAN, V. Pres. B. O. WILKERSON, I'r 
W. H. WRIGHT, chat of Board. 
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Southern University ™*s2é,... 


eee 





A State institution for higher education, offers the following courses: Col- 
lege, Teacher-Training, High School, Industrial and Agricultural. It is 
“regarded as one of the most rapidly developed Land Grant Colleges in the 

South. It is a modern school with 23 buildings, 500 students, 44 instructors _ 
and first class equipment. It has high rating. Its work is accepted in the 
State, and also by leading colleges and universities, - Beautifully located, 


healthful surroundings and reasonable board. Catalogue sent upon applica- 
Hon”? ee : 














J. Ss. Clark, President : Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


a a = a e 
The Tuskegee Messenger 
Sl A Semi-Monthly Journal of Negro Progress and | 
Be Inter-Racial Co-operation 
= Published By The 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
ee . Subscription $1.00 per year. 
ALBON L. HOLSEY, Editor. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 














gee Institute 
Summer Quarter 
TEN WEEKS: JUNE-AUGUST. oe 
Reei ations Six Days a Week—-Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks. 






pe Summer School is a regular Quarter of the School Year. 

Teachers who qualify will receive credit toward a Tuskegee In-~ 

Se ouieate High School Diploma and toward a Junior College 
Diploma. 2 : 









dits Will be Given Toward the Extension and Renewal of Certificates 
= me Elementary and Secondary Courses, Professional Courses, , 

- Vocational Courses will be offered; also courses for ministers 

ao and Bible students. Information furnished upon application. 


re abe ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal. 
ee : E. C. ROBERTS, Director. 
























ee ae 
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riftyeighth Talladega College ‘Meta ot 
F. A. SUMNER, President. 


Up-to-date. in its equipment. High standards of scholarship. 


Thoroughly Christian in its ideals. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
. Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
courses in Education, Social Service, 
tration, Journalism and Physical Training. Trainin 


Nurses. 
Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 acres, 30 buildings, electric — 


lights, steam heat. Beautiful and healthful location at the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. An ideal place for young men and women. | 
For Further Information Address— THE PRESIDENT. | 


e 

ONE SMALL PREMIUM COVERS ALL WITH ees Aa 
Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. | — 
INSURES AGAINST SICKNESS, AGCIDENT AND DEATH | 2 


HOME OFFICE—327 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. 
Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia 





and Science, offering special ~ 
Music, Business Adminis- 
g School for 

















Pete es eee 
Florida Agsicultural and Mechanical College — 
ae TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. ae 
COURSES :—High School—Normal—Education (BS. E.) Bs 


Trade Courses for men and women (leading to degrees). College, Scientific a3: 
and Classical (leading to B. S. and B. A. degree.) : 





Eight (8) weeks effective summer course. 


J. R. E. Lee, President. 
Be 


The Voorhess Normal and Industrial School | 


Denmark, South Garolina alee 


Founded 1897 by Elizabeth E. Wright. ‘‘Tuskegee of South Carolina.’ Ele- | 
mentary work from First through Seventh Grade. High School work from Eighth ~ 
pooh Twelfth Grade. Co-educational .Total enrollment for 1924-25, 602: Board- 
ers, : : 

Trades for boys: Carpentry, wheelwrighting and_black smithing, brick laying, - 
plumbing, printing and farming. Trades for girls: Cooking, sewing, nurse-training — 
and teacher training. tess 

Graduates permitted to teach in South Carolina one year without examinations. 

_ School on the accredited list of High Schools in State, therefore, is authorized to 
give the L. I. Degree. i en 

For further information, address: ; erat, 






















J. E. BLANTON, Principal, 
or rd 3 
MARTIN A. MENAFEE, Treasurer. — 
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Johnson C. Smith University 
eget Formerly Biddle University 
LOCATED IN CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 












Was Founded in 1867 Under the Auspices of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church and is Chartered by the 
State of North Carolina. 











| _ The institution offers courses in the following departments: High School, 
_ Liberal Arts, Pre-Medical and Theological. ; 
During the past three years, eight brick buildings have been erected: a 
_  Seience Hall fully equipped, a building for printing with linotype and modern 
equipment, two dormitories for college and theological students, three cottages 
for teachers’ families, and a refectory for students. All of these except the 
last, are gifts of Mrs. Johnson C. Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The recently announced gift of $1,600,000 by Mr. J. B. Duke, of Charlotte, 
'N. C., will provide the institution with an annual income of $98,000. ; 
The combined gifts of Mrs. Smith and Mr. Duke afford the institutio 
unusual opportunity for larger and better service. 






















For further information address 


| H.L.McCrorey, President. Charlotte, N. C. 





 Tougaloo College 
2 & “e Under the Auspices of the 
Paeee?) American Missionary Association 





“THE SCHOOL OF HIGH STANDARDS.”’ 









Academy Department, Grades 7 to 12, including Teacher- 
| ‘Training, College Preparatory, Commercial, Home Economics 
‘| and Industrial Courses. 







| 2 Junior College for Teachers, a two year course leading to 
‘| acertificate and the State License. 





: f 
College Department, a four year course leading to the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. 








et Z For full information address: 
ay HE DEAN, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 
Or Rev. William T’. Holmes, President. 
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“Hartshorn Memorial College i 


RICHMOND, VA. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT providing degrees of Class A rating. 
HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, four years course of 16 units. 
GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT for seventh and eighth grades. 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT with diploma for graduates. 
Send for Catalogue to the President. 


SWIFT MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


Swift Memorial College, Rogersville, Tennessee, Established © 1883 
as a Parochial School, Under the Auspices of the Pres- 
bytetian Church, U. S. A., for Christian SSS 

and Higher Education of Negroes. 


Has passed through the different stages of school life until it is well and 
widely known as Swift Memorial College. ; 
Offers a thorough and superior education fits the English ‘Department ‘ 


through the A. B. Course. 
All Desired Information can ‘be Obtained by Addreasiage 


W. H. FRANKLIN, President. Rogersville, Tenn, 









































RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT—Rated as a standard four Year, college by t € 
State Board of Education of Virginia. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT—Courses standard “and thoroughly 
practical: 
LAW DEPARTMENT—Course designed to meet the strictest “require- 
ments in this field. 












lent business opportunities. 
ACADEMY DEPARTMENT—Full and thorough preparation given o i 
higher training or for the practical affairs of life. ek 


For Further Information Address the President. 


MORGAN COLLEGE AND BRANCHES 
John O. Spencer, President 


LOCATION: Great College town between Seee. and South. ‘ A - 
SUMMER SCHOOL: July 6 to oe 14 25. : : 
COLLEGE: John W. Haywood, S DPD Beat | 
COURSES: Four years on Credit ee Degrees. Pre-Medical; “Advanced Les a 

i Education. Certificates for high school teaching. : 
FACULTY: University trained. Specialists in de a eee : 
SITE: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, stream, forest. Athletic fields 

Fraternity House. 

DORMITORIES: Equipped and supervised. Can care for 100 boarders — ant 

- 100 day students, 

~~ ACADEMY: (On the grounds) Edmund B. Trotman, A. B., Principal. Courses— 

College preparatory and general. = 

INFORMATION: Address Edward N. Wilson, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Md. j ; 

PRINCESS ANNE ACADEM Y—Junior College Grades. eae: 

(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland.) at 


COURSES: Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, Industrial, pomectes se ee : 
gO ele Address the Principal, Thomas H, Kiah S Be 


























21, 1925. 


PENA tes 
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| Howard University 
Bee WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Founded by General O. 0. Howard 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A. M., LL. D.,Secretary-Treasurer. 


___ A University located at the Capital of the Nation, with a campus of twenty 
| acres. Modern, scientific and general equipment. A plant worth approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. A faculty of 176 members. A student body (1923-24) of 
_ 2007 from#¥37 ‘different statés and 10 foreign countries, Generally ac- 
__ knowledged to be ‘The outstanding National University of the Colored 
_ People of America.” 
__ Its purpose is to provide the T'welve Million Colored people of the United 
States with College trained and Professional leaders through its courses in 
_ Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Education; its School of Commerce and Finance, 
_ Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. : 
-  HOWARD’S NEEDS— . 
TE $100.00 per yéar to cover incidental fees, etc., (tuition) of a student 
- for a year. — i == 

$2,000.00 for Permanent Scholarships. 
_ An Endowment Fund of at least $5,000,000.00. 

An Administration Building $80,000.00. 
Bae “ Contributions May be Sent to 
_ J. STANLEY DURKEE, President, or to 

EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer, Howard University, _ 
1 Seo = Washington, D. C. 


“Ailanta School of Social Work 


2 Established 1920. Incorporated. 1924. 








ee ee 
- Trains students for professional Social Work 
= in the South © 


= Courses Offered J ay 
: | Social Case Work 


Human Behavior 

Field Work with Social Agencies 
Community Organization 

Social Research © 


<2 





: For further information, address the Director, 
__E. Franklin Frazier, A. M. 


= Chestnut Street Atlanta, Georgia 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 


IS BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED IN THE CITY OF ATLANTA, GA. 


The courses of study include College, Normal School and High School, 
Preparation of teachers for High School, Grammar School and Kindergarten. 
Preparation for the study of medicine and other essential professions. 
Courses in business administration. Pleasant home life in boarding depart- | 

ment. Students come from all parts of the South. Graduates have a fie Bes | 


record for successful: work. 
For Further Information, Address - Avena 3 


THE PRESIDENT 3s ATLANTA, GEORGIA e 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Formerly Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Georgia 
COLLEGE, AGADEMY, DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ae institution famous within recent years for its emphasis on all sides of 
manly development; the only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. Graduates given high ranking by© tee 
greatest Northern Universities. Debating Y. M. C. A., Athletics, all live: =| eam 
features. For information, address : te 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Invites the Investigation tae Those Interested in Higher Education 
as a Suitable Place for the Education of Negro Youth. 

EFFICIENT FACULTY 
STANDARD COURSES OF STUDY 
BEST MORAL ATMOSPHERE | = 
SPLENDID STUDENT BODY te hs earn 
GOOD PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT “a eas 
REASONABLE EXPENSE = 

Member of the Association of Colleges for the Education of Negro Youth 

Catalogue free upon request. Write ai 


J. KELLY GIFFIN, President Knoxville, Tennesse. : }a3 


Ideal is Christian Character. 

The Spelman Objective is Christian Leadership. : 

With These Two Things in Mind. Gees oe 

Attractive College Curricula, Leading to B. A. and B.S. Degrees, are ~ ct 

Offered to Young Women. ~ 
College Extension Classes are Open tojTeachers. © ee 

High School is Still Maintained for Those not Yet Prepared for College. 
For Catalogue and Particulars, Write to 

LUCY HALE TAPLEY, President. _ Wa 

Spelman College, ; Atlanta, Ga 
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: Wel Prepared Faculty Ss Christian Environment 
; - Agricultural and Mechanical 
: Institute 

NORMAL, ALABAMA. 



















a - Certificates to Teach Without Examination Granted _ | 
_ to Graduates from College and High School 
. Departments. 


ae | COURSES. 
_ JUNIOR COLLEGE TRADES & INDUSTRIES 
_ SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL — AGRICULTURE : 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL = HOME ECONOMICS 

_ PRACTICE SCHOOL . EXTENSION SERVICE 
Se BUSINESS. 


NIGHT SCHOOL. 


_ Teacher Training Courses in Academic Subjects and 
ae Home Econotmnics. 


a Expenses Low. Write For Catalogue 
1. R. PARKER, President. 
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offers a splendid four-year cotrrse in Secondary Agriculture, and 
























HE material contrast between the structures with which he 
Ec (Booker T. Washington) began and the present great, 
‘ ample and commodious plant is sufficiently striking ‘to be — 
enough for one man to bring about. But satisfactory and en- 
couraging as this is, it is but an imperfect measure of Dr. Wash- 
ington’s work and achievement. The education and annual — 
turning out of two or three hundred young men and women for — 
lives useful to themselves and their families is of course a most _ 
commendable and helpful work, but that was only one part of | 
what he did and sought to do. His purpose was to radiate 

from a center like Tuskegee the light of the homely but ever- _ 
‘living truth which must form the basis of real advance for his 
race, or for any race WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Chief — 
Justice United States Supreme Court. eae 





The Tuskegee Normal | and 
Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure An 
cellent and Normal Course, and a Course in Mechan- — 
ical Industries, Women’s industries 

or Agriculture : 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BO 
posed of forty trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electric 


tography, Printing, Machine-Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant con- 


sists of five large buildings eqtipped with modern tools and machinery. 
latest methods of instruction are employed and practical work isan important 
part of each course. 2 ieee a 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic 
and Art, Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Mill: 
This department offers splendid training for young women desir 
Domestic Science and Art Teachers, as well as those who are plannin; 
commercial fields in the other industries offered. g Soe 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of 


course in advanced Agriculture; training the young men to be Far 


 strators, Teachers of Agriculture and Scientific Farmers. © Poste 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and 
ture. 25 are 

Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Junior College 
Courses and Teacher Training Courses are offered to Advanced Stu 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 








Information furnished upon application. 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama _ ee 


Co okman Collegiate 
~ Institute 


DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


= “igenior High School : 
ae Commercial School 
Nurse Training School 
Normal Training School 
College ay 


AL WORK IN: | 


Homecraft 
so ee 
Carpentry | 
eevoria 
Laundering ae 
Automobile Mechanics 


pine is to win Shel 


“MARY McLEOD BETHUNE. es 
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. 1227 S. 17th ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















The Stenographers’ Institute — 
DUNCAN'S RUGINESS ECuOO be fe 
1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eight months after iInatriculating you may graduate, passing the 90 per cent 
Practical Efficiency Test in— 


SHORTHAND— 
TYPEWRITING— 
BOOKEEPING— 
AND FILING— 


and be prepared to start in a business office with an ab ility to earn $25.00 per week: 

It is easy to do so because our graduates are 20 per cent ahead of many other schools 
in practical efficiency as well as theory. Many of our undergratuates are earning $15. 
to $20 per week. Write for particulars of the _three-year course reduced to 8 : 
months. Students are not hurried beyond their ability to understand their subjects. — 
Large framable certificates are given on satisfactory completion of the 4 subjects. a. ee 
PUBLIC WORK: MULTIGRAPHING, FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, _ 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal. 


Downingtown Industrial & Agricultural School 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania. ee 
(32 miles from Philadelphia) 


Under Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania 
A TRADE SCHOOL Pass 


For boys and girls fourteen (14) years of age or over doing work of 
grades six to twelve. Offering courses in Automechanics, Carpentry, 
Iron-work, Acetylene Welding, Stenography, Typewriting. Fall term 
begins September 21, 1925. . + 


J. Hi N. WARING, Jr. Principal 
D. E. WELLS, Business Manager M. W. TIGNOR, Head Teache 
; ; “ == 


We Graduate Crackerjack Stenographers 


The Sesquicentennial, commemorating the 150th anniversary of the signing of th 
Declaration of Independence, Will be held in South Philadelphia in 1926. Peo 
from everywhere will be here. : ; 2 


GET TRAINED IN SOUTH PHILADELPHIA AT THE STENOGRAPHERS’ 
INSTITUTE POPULARLY KNOWN AS DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL — 


1. Be sure you KNOW 
2. Be sure you CAN DO 
3. GO AHEAD: 


If you get the training employers will want you. Our 
writing, bookkeeping and 


is: “I can! and I willl” 
Ability counts—our graduates are earning from $900 to $1200 per annum, , 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal. 


graduates in shorthand, yp 
filing KNOW they CAN DO and GO AHEAD. Our motto 











| lee 


PO tee oe. 





THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
CLAREMONT, CA 
91711. 
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